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PREFACE. 


XTTE proflciii voliuiic contaius the roign of Wil- 
liam. I regret tliat tbe bulk to wliicli tbo text has 
swelled has caused me to leave out several notes 
which were designed to have a place in the 
Appendix; but I believe that their substance will 
find a ])lacc as least as fitting among the inoro 
general disquisitions which J liope. to give in the 
fifth volume. 

llesidos tlio friouds whom, I have so often tha.nked 
in oailier volinnos, 1 have now t-o ackmavledgis the 
great ludp which T have received from several 
friends at tlie various ])la,<;i's which I had t(» ('.xaniiuc 
in order to give a. full aecoiuii. of William’s WcssUiin 
a.ncl Nortlu'rii oa.m|)a,iguH. I have to tha,nk l.lu'iu alike 
for helj> on the spot a,iid for suggestions as to the 
loc<i,l i»a,]is a^iid jil.nis. At Kxoter I was aecoiupaiiied 
hy JVIr. W. A. Hanford, whose e>e for a.ny physical 
point is much kconcT tlia,u mine. A(. fiincoln 1 had 
much lu‘lp Irom the Preecmior, the Rev. Kdmund 
Venahles ; at York from Arclidc'acou Jouos and the 
Rev. James Ttaino, (lanon of Yoik; in the City a.nd 
Bishoprick of Duihani from the Rev. William Groon- 
well and Mr. W. H. Longstaffe of Gateslicad ; and at 
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Chester from the Dean and Mr. Hughes. And in 
speaking of my topographical researches, though 
I do not think that in the present volume I have 
had any direct help from Mr, J, E. Green, yet I 
have often felt the benefit of earlier inquiries of the 
same kind made in his company. I may truly say 
that it was from him that I first learned to look on 
a town as a whole with a kind of personal history, 
instead of simply the place where such and such 
a church or castle was to be found. 

In the plans of towns, I have tried to show their 
extent as they must have stood in the days of 
William, and to mark such buildings as were then 
certainly or probably in being. But in sucli an 
attempt as this a good deal is necessarily loft 1,0 
conjecture. The map of the Fen country, illustrating 
the campaigns of Hereward, is grounded on the nia.]) 
in Professor 0. 0. Babington’s Ancient Cainbridgii- 
shire, and I have to thank the Pi’ofcssor for most 
valuable help both in drawing the ma]> utkI in per- 
sonally going over the ground. 1 have to say th(> same 
of the plan of the town of Cambridgt), whie.li is also 
founded on his work. The general map of Eiigla,ii(l, 
Rowing the gradual progress of Wdhani’s eompicst, 
IS, as far as I know, a new aitomjit. Ih>re ag.un 
something must be left to conjeclur<j. TIk' Welsh 
boundary especially was very uncerhun and Ihie- 
tuatmg, and I cannot expect to have atlaiiuid enm- 
plete accmacy, but the map will at le.ust show lliat 
all the shires on the March cOs they stand in Domes- 
day took in certain districts which noAV do not bolomr 
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to them. With regard to the other shire«, I have 
not attempted to mark the small differences hctwcon 
their present and tlioir Domesday Ijoxuularios, except 
in tlio extromo eases of the largest and smallest 
among them. Yorkshire, was then far greater, and 
Itntland, which in truth was not a distijici shire, 
was still smaller than it is now. In making this 
map, I have to acknowledge ma,ny valuable hints 
from Mr. Jaanes Parker. 

The present volume has taken a longer time in 
its composition than any of those that have gone 
before it, partly because of the interruption caused 
by the revision of the first two volumes for the 
second edition, partly because of the greater extent 
and dilHcidtv of the work itself. The fifth iuid last 
'volume will, like the first, consist pa,rtly ol* narrative 
and partly of disstsrtal.ion. Tn it 1 tmst to go 
thoroughly into the effects of the Norman Conquest 
on the later condition and history of England, and 
to carry on the narrative in tlu* form of a. skeloh to 
the point which I dosigni'd fioni the btgimiing, the 
reign of Edward the First. 


tSOMKlU.HAZK, Wki.LK, 

M<ty 1 * 1 , 1871 
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ADDmONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


p. 19, note, for ** William of Poitiers who,” read ** Wilbam of Poitiers, who.*' 
p 24 , 1 20 The words about Ealph of Norfolk should be left out. Seo 
p 727. 

p 41 , 1 2, for '^Ecgonnbald *’ road Regoubald *’ or ** Rembald.** 
p 64,1 10 Poi Eadric’s title of ‘'Child ” seo p in. 
p. 70, 1 2 from bottom Norfolk and SufTolk soom to have both boon under 
tho government of Ealph of Wader; but tin* two divisions of East-Angba wore 
only just beginning to bo looked on as distinct shiros 
p 91, 1 17, for "schimatically road ‘'sohismatically ” 
p 118, noto 3, for "quietum” road "quiotoin.” 

p. 1 24, noto I. In connoxion with this should bo taken William of Malmes- 
bury’s account (v 407), in which Xtogor appears as abuost ©(lualling Gulboit of 
Hugloville in his own poison, though not as carrying his scrjiiplos so far as to 
foibxd the onnchmeiit of his sons, "Homo antiquao simpbcitatis ot fidoi, qui, 
ciebio a Willelmo piiino invitatus ut Angbam voniiot, lai’gis ad voluutatoiu 
poHsessionibus mitnoraiiduH, supoisedit , pronuncians, patnim siiorum hmro- 
ditatcm so voile lovoro, non transiuarinas ot iiidcbitas possessionos vol ai>potcro 
vel mvadeie ** 

p 130,1 5, for “other hliiros in those wo&tom lauds” icad “other shiics 
and in those wcstcin lands ” 

p 143, 1 I. On tlio probability that Wulf had a twin bi other, bearing tho 
name of his fathoi, see p, 756 

p 164, 1 . 4 from bottom No pait of Eadnoth’s lands soomH to have passed 
to his son. See p, 759 

p. 170, noto 2, foi "tone” lead "tenet” 

p 178 , 1 II That Bristol Oastlo was built duiing William’s reign, possibly 
at the very CJnd of it, appeals bom its apiioaring m 1088 as one of the great 
centres of revolt See the Chioiucle and Florence undci that year, where tho 
twoMowbrays “ ferclonto Biicgstowc and hergodon and bioliton to I>am castcle 
l)a hei gunge, and syiSSon foron ut of Jiani castole and hergodon Ba^on and eall 
])mt land )i3er abutan and call Boorclea hyrnosso In awa'ston ” 
p 192, noto 1, for "NN ” load "00 ” 

p. 214, note 6. Tho "Turoldus” here spoken of is doubtloss tho SliorilF 
Thorold Seo p 472, note 3, 

p. 257, noto 2 Compare tho busmoss spoken ot in p 21, noto S 
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pp. 267-268, note 2 For “mala cepit, Eboracnm*' read ccpit 

Eboracum ” 

p 279, note 2, For “Comites, duos GuiUelmum” icad “Comitcs duos, 
Gmllelmum ” 

p 30S, 1 4 from bottom, for “retain” read “lolains ” 
p. 316, note I, for “mammus ” read “ maximis ” 

p 329, 1. 10 So Ralph of Diss (X Sciiptt S31, cf. R. Wondovoi, li 287) says 
of Heniy the Second in 1158, ** Henricus Rex Anglorum, coronaius a[)ud Wigor- 
niam, post celebrationem divmorum coronam super altare posuit, noo ultorius 
coronatus est ” Compare the story of Cnut m vol. i p. 483, and of Eadgar m 
Appendix BB of the second edition. 

P 33ii note a I should have excepted one or two other Bishops, like 
Leofric of Exeter and Siward of Rochester, who were not deprived, but who 
died while the process of change was gomg on. But Wulfstan stands out 
conspicuously as the one Bishop — ^there were several Abbots — ^who survived all 
changes, and died in possession of his see long aftei. 

For “ appointments” read the appointments ” 
p. 347, note 2, for “ elcgentibus ’* read “ oligentibus ” 

P« 354» iiote j, for ‘^deberi” read “ deboro.” 

P* 357* !• 12. That is, Thomas claimed for the see of Ymk the Brmmty 
over Meicia as well as ovei Northumberland Hereford alone, a diocese still 
partly Welsh, would have been left to Canterbury 
p. 367, note 2. Put a comma after “ palum fi\ont ” 
p 371, side-note, for “Cambridge” lead “ Cambndgoshire ” 

P 373 j I 3 question was also raised by Thomas at the intendtwl 
dedication of Remigms’ church at Lincoln in 1092, when Tiiomas “ illi con- 
tradicendo rcsistebat, afSnnans earn in suA paiochict csso construotatn ” Ho 
says Florence, who goes on with a story which icvivcs tho old charge of 
simony against Remigius. Wilham Rnfris “ pro pecunifl quam 01 ReinigiuH 
dederat ” bids the Bishops to dedicate tho church, and Remigms dic's before 
the appomted day occulto Dei judicio ** 

P* 374» I*ut a semicolon affcei “leppeiit” 

p 382, note 3 Put a semicolon after “ retrado ” 
p. 391, heading, for “ Churches ” read “ Chuichmcn ” 
p. 403, note 3, for “in-fimbus ” read “ in fiuibus ” 

p, 420, 1 4 from bottom. The woids of William of Malmcsbiny (CfoHt 
Pont aiOjGest Reg iv 341) aie rcmaikablo Tn the Gesta Rogum he cliwly 
wishes to imply that there was no lawful icmoval of tho sou to Covt'iiiry , 
“Quinetiam moiiturus, scita emonmn quihin, edicUur pcmltJiWit 

tn suis sed/ibm sepehti debere, non apud Costram, sod apud Covoniieiam 
tumulatnm m prsecepit, sua opinione relmquens successuns non indobitum 
calumniandi, sed quasi jus legitimum vindicandi ” The words in Italics aic 
left out in the Gesta Pontiiicum 

p. 422, note I William of Malmesbury seems here to be copying Florence, 
1094 , “ Hereberhtus, qui cognominabatur Losinga, quod ei ais adulation is 
nuper egerat ' The name without the explanation appears m tho Chi on iclo 
of the same year, undei tho form of “ Herbearde Losaiige,” Soo his life and 
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wntmga discuflsed m the prefaco to 1 iih letters in the mien called Annalcs 
Monaetici in the same volume with the Icttois ot Oabcit of Clare 
p 423, note 2, <hli> comma after adds ” 
p. 444, side-note, for “ diango ** I'oad ** changes ” 

p 445, note 2 We have anothoi witnoHH to the Hamo ciToct in the contraHt 
diawii hy William of MalineHhniy between the ecclehiaHtical rule of the Coii- 
quoroi and that of hia succoHsor (jv* 314); **Teiupoie patriH, post dccesHuni 
episoopi vel abbatiH oumoH roditua integio ciistodxebaiitiu, substituondo 
pastori resjgnandi, ehgebanturque jicrsonic leligionis nionto laudabilea, at 
vero, paucuha anma intorcedcntibus, omnia immutata *’ 
p 448, side-note, foi '‘wealth of the countiy** read “wrath of the 
courtiers ** 

p 449, 1 II. Yet the question might have been raised whether the 
acceptance of the see of Aversa did not imply complicity in the Noun an 
Conquest of Apulia, and whether the Noiniaii Conquest of Apulia was not as 
blameworthy as that of England. Peihaps longct possession and the specially 
Norman charactoi ol Aversa might be hold to make a ddferonee 
p 458, note 2, for qui inter paludi'H roml “ quia mtei palud<‘K** 
p 470, side-note, for " Holtlomeui ** read “ HettlmnoutH '* 
p 477, lino 6, tleh^ “ with.*^ 
p 478, note 5, for “ fb’^ load “IHst. Ab u h.” 

pp 482, 483, side notes, for 1076'* road “ io73 ?” ^<>r 1079” vinid 

“ 1075 ; for “ ro86 ” lead “ 1082 ; ” for 1089 ” read “ 1082 vSoe btdow, 
p 824. 

p 490, 1 . 10 Y<it Roger of J'oitou appears m the tJhromele (1093) untler 
the form of “Rogger Poitemn,'’ and again in William oi JMahiuwbuiy 
(v 396) with the leason for his suuumo—* “ quod et <.4 ri'giono uxorisn 
aeceiunat sie dictus 

P 502, 1 9 lioiu bottom The eastle of “ M mitguinn appears in the 
Chionicle, 1095, as taken by tlie Welsli 

p. 502, 1 . 2 fiom bottom ' On the da.ti‘ ol William Pitz-Osbein’s ai>]H)int- 
inont as Eail, see .ibove, [i 72 I hit 1 ought to h.ive mentieued the giant of 
the Isle of Wi^ht to him, at ono date <»i the othi'i ()rd(‘ne (521 D) couples 
It with the grant of the Kaildem , “ \U% (bullolmuH . . WiUohuo dapifeio 
Nonuanma*, Osbcrni fdio, msulam Veetam ct eomitatum Hmlbidensisu dedit** 
The large Ciown lands in Wight which appeal 111 Domesday liatl iloubtless 
been Ins. The umou of Wight and Heicfoul undci William Pitz-Osbern is like 
the union of Arundel and Bhrewsbuiy under llogci of Montgomery Jt is cjiute 
in character with William's policy 

p. 5 I 7 » 1 5 i>om bottom. This is the “ Dmiechaldus, J^egis Scottonim 

Malcolmi films, whom we road of as being released — “a custodiU laxatum” 

on the death of William (see Florence, 1087, and below, p 711) He is also 
the “ Dunecan Melcomes cyngos sunn” oi the Cliromclo under 1090, who 
appears with the same doscnption in Floioncc, with the addition that “Regi 
Wdlelmo [Rufo] tunc militavit " Donald is Dufenal or Dufenaldus the 
brother of Malcolm William of Malmesbury (v 399) calls Duncan “filiuni 
Malcolmi nothum,” which is hard on Tngebioig 
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p 520, 1 10 We find doubts as to the body of Saint Cuthbeiht raised 
again lu 1 104 by ** quorumdam incredulitas abbatum ” Florence m anno 
p 521, note 2 He appears in the Chiomcle (1x28) and in Florence (1094) 
as ** Passeflambard.” 

p 524 , 1 5 I suppose that this Dolfin is the same who appears in the 
Chronicle under 1092 as holding Carhsle or its site, no doubt by the grant of 
Malcolm He is driven thence by William Bufus. 
p. 528, note 2 See above, p 441 

p 532, 1 I It IS hard to bdlieve the statement of William of Malmes- 
bury (v. 403) that William paid a yearly pension of three bundled marks to 
his father-m-law and his successor, “His ille illustres crebro retributiones 
refuderat, omnibus, ut ferunt, annis trecentas argenti marcas pro fide et 
afBinitate socero annumerans Ea munificentia, in fiho Baldewmo non imnn- 
nuta, haesit in Roberti Fnsonis malitia 
p 532, note 4, for ''Galicia'* read *' Galhcia ** 

P 537 » 1 5 I hardly except the small and doubtful case of the Pnory 
of Cansbrooke in the Isle of Wight Carisbrooke is not mentioned by that 
name in Domesday, but William Fitz-Osbern gave several chuichos in the 
island, and among them Bowcomb, by which is probably meant Caiisbiooko 
(Domesday, 52, 52 6), to his foundation at Lyra Carisbiooko befoio long (see 
Monasticon, vn. 1090-1091) became a cell to Lyra, but it is not oloai that it 
was stnotly speaking a foundation of William Fitz-Osbern. 
p 573, 1 1 1 dde " die” before “successoi ’* 

P 575 > nol^® 2, foi “ ve&tiam” lead “ vestrum ” 

p 592 , 1 7 from bottom I do not feel quite satisfied about this life-long 
impnsonment of Eoger Seep 71 1 
p doo, last line, for “ m ** read among ** 
p 604, note 4, for “ Wadevi” lead “ Waldo vi ’* 
p. 620, 1 13, for “ more pounds’* read “ more bundled pounds ** 
p 629, note I, I ought to have remarked that Albenc got his pun fiom 
William of Malmesbury, iv 387, “Quum oppidam fiduci 0 » mconium jactit4uent 
ideo urbem Durachium nominatnm, quod contra omnes obsidionos impcitointa 
duraret, ‘Et ego’ (mquit) ‘ vocor Durandus , et eo usque m obsidione duiabo 
quo cmtati nomen auferam, ut non Durachium sed Molhcium ainodo dicatui * ** 
p 638, note 3. William of Malmesbuiy (iv 389) also puts the nKlvimino 
into Wilham’s mouth, "Per resuirectionom Dei, piobus eut Il()])oliiius Oiuta 
Ocrea ” His character of Bobeit is one degieo bcttci than that given by 
Ordenc After mentioning the nickname, ho adds, Hoc onim oi.it ejus cog- 
nomen, quod esset exiguus, casterum nihil habens quod succonsoioH, <pua not 
illepidse formse, neo infaceti eloquu, nec virtutis imbecillai, noc enoivis t‘iat 
consilu” He had just before said, "Natus in Nomamna, spoctitai jam 
viitutis habebatur adolescens quando patei Angham vomt , foi titudinis pio- 
batffi, quamquam exilis coiporis et pinguis aqualicuh ” 
p 644, 1 . 5 We find a man of the same name and oflBico— very likely a sou 
-^in the Chronicle, 1124, " j?es kmges stiward of France Amalii *' 
p 651, note 3, for “ zeal of” read “ zeal foi ” 
p. 660, note 2, for "voluntate” lead " voluntati.” 
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p 662, note I Fifteen years later, 1095, the Tiuce of God was con6rme(l 
by the higher authority of the Council of Clermont Will Malm iv. 545 ; 
** Quod ab Adventu Domini usque ad octavas Epiphaniso, et a Soptuagosim^ 
usque ad octavas Paschse, et a prima die Rogationum usquo ad octavas Ponio- 
costes, et a quarts, fena occidente solo omni tompore usque ad socundain 
fenam orionte sole trevia Dei custodiatui ” 
p. 670 , 1 I. This Ealdgyth would bo a moco of Ealdgytli the daughter of 
XJhtred and mother of Gospatno See p 134 I trust to go more fully into 
these pedigrees in my fifth volume. 

p. 676 , 1 2. The New Castle and the castle at Tynemouth (“se castel set 
Tinemu? 5 an”) appear in the Chronicle, 1095, '^Feorde se eorl [Robert of 
Mowbray] anre nihte ut of Bebbaburh towaides TmemuWan ac fa >0 innan 
fam niwan cadele wseron his gewser wurdon,” 
p. 677, note 3 On the character of this Bishop see the remarkable entry 
in the Chronicle (1088) recording his revolt against William Rufus j Swa 
wsell dyde se cyng be fam biscope j>jct eall Englaland faeido jefter his rtedo 
and swa swa he wolde, and he fohto to donne bo him oall swa Judas Scano® 
dide be ure Dnhteno ” This is somewhat softened by Florence ; Efi. quoquo 
tempestato Rex prsedictus illius, ut veii consiliaui, Iruebatur jirudontia., bone 
enim sapiobat, ejusque consihis totius Anghm tractabatui roapubhea 
p 683, note I If by these words wo are to understand an sHtila logia in 
Wight itself, we can hardly place it anywhere but at Carisbiooko Thoie 
must have been some loyal dwellmg-placo m Wight, as William stayed tlioio 
some time m 1086 (see p. 697), «ind Cansbrooko is most likely intended by 
the entry in Domesday (52 h) about a castle at Alwinostoiio. See Ellis, 
i. 213 

p 710, last Ime, for ''and .Mfgar” read "tho son of iBlfgai 
p. 711, note I, for ** Donald’' load " Duncan ” 

P* 73 Note G. A better spelling of this name, accoiding to its evident 
ongin, would bo Winged, and it is so spelled in the Worcester Chionicle, 1079 
See p. 818 

P 735 * 1 3 works of Robert of Oily sec Mi James Paikoi’s just 

published History of Oxford, pp 38 ct seqq 
p. 735, 1 10 fiom bottom, foi “Hugh Grantmesnil” icad "Hugh of 
Grantmesnil ” 

p 745, Note N In the Chronicle for 1088 we read of “ Eusiatius so iunga ” 
as engaged m tho levolt against William Rufus. Foi this Florence lias 
“ Eustatius junior, Cornea Bononm** which sounds as if he looked on tlie elder 
Eustace as having died before 1088. 

p 768,1 15, after "Norman wiiteis” add "and Englishmen writing m 
Batin ” 

P 773 » 1 13 frolic bottom, foi “would probably” read "piobably would ” 
p. 778, Note Z, For a full discussion of the reading and authority of the 
manuscripts see Mr James Parker’s History of Oxford, p. 36. 

p 791, 1 . 8 from bottom, I should have mentioned that it is heio that 
Wilham of Malmesbury (v. 390) quotes the proverb which elsewhere (see 
vol 11 p 274) has been put into the mouth of Fulk the Good of Anjoii Henry 
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pueiitiam ad spem regm literis mumebat, subinde, patre quoqne audi- 
ente, jactitare proverbium bohtus, 'Rex ilhteratus, asmus coronatus 
p. 793» 1 4 On considering this matter again, I think it is an open 
question whether Mary meant that the English King, whether Alfred or 
Henry the Enst, translated the Greek fables into Latin and then into English, 
or whether she simply meant that he tianslated them from Latin into English 
In the former explanation I followed Sir Erancis Palgrave, but a good deal 
depends on the punctuation, which he and M de Roquefort give differently, 
and which is of course arbitrary But m either case, if we accept the reading 
Ernn&y the English education of Heniy the Eirst is equally asseited On the 
other hand, if all that is meant is a translation from Latm into English, one 
objection to JElfred being the King intended is taken away But the know- 
ledge of Greek is about an equal difficuliy m either case, 
p 797, 1. a, for " salutens ” read “ salutem ** 

p. 8oo, 1 I. Eor "plays** read “play” Elorence also m the passage 
referred to speaks of Stephen as "films amitas films’* [Willehni Rufi, sc.], 
which would make hun the son of a wster of William. His father appeals in 
the Chronicle (1096) as "Eoda eorl of Campaine ])8es cynges a word 

which leaves the question open 

p. 810, 1 12 from bottom, for “ remarking’* read " finding out ” 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


THE EIEST DAYS OE -WILLIAM’s EEIGN. ^ 

December 1066 — ^December 1067 

§ 1. Character of the Reign of William* 

T he coronation rite was over, and the formal reign 

William over England was to begin. As far as out- tuo tuno of 
ward forms were concerned, ho might be looked on as King 
over the whole land. He liad indeed direct military pos- 

^ The chief thing to be noticed with regard to the authontxo« for theso 
years is the loss of some of the most important. Tho Biographei of 
Eadwaid failed us at the death of his own hero or, at the outside, at the 
Battle of Stamfoulbudgo With tho Battle of ^Jtamfordbiidgo also the 
Abingdon Chronicle comes suddenly to an end Tho Tapestry takes us 
only to the fhght of the light-onned at Seidac, and the poem of Guy of 
Amiens takes ns only to the coronation of William Wace again ceases to 
be of any value just at present, as ho cuts the history of William very short 
between his coionation and his buiial Wo miss *dbo Mr Kemble’s great 
collection of Charters, which contains only a few documents later than tho 
accession of William The documents of William’s roign aio numerous 
and important, but wo have to sock them whore we can find thorn, m the 
Foedera, in the Monasticon, in Hickes* Thesaurus, m the various local Ins- 
tones, anywhere in shoit whore they may h.ippon to bo prosorvod. (A 
continuation, as well as a new lecension, of the Oodox Diplomaticus would 
be an unspeakable gam to histoncal scholarship ) And, while wo lose so 
many of our old authorities, we are not reinforced by new ones of any 
importance But several of our remaining authoiities increase m value Flo- 
rence now definitely becomes an independent and, as we go on, a contemporary 
writer of the first rank. Ordenc, bom in 1075, does not reach that rank 
during our present period , still he had good moans of mformation, and his 
value gradually increases So does that of Wilham of Malmesbury as he 
gets nearer to his own time. The value of Henry of Huntingdon on tho 
other hand lessens His mam value has always consisted m tho early tra- 
ditions and fragments of early songs which he prcsoives, and his stock of 

B Z 
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THE FIRST DAYS OF WILLIAM's REIGN. 


CHAP xvn. session only of certain of the southern and eastern shires. 
No armed But it does not appear that any part of the land was at 
in any^p^t moment actually in arms against him. Rival King 
ofBngiand there was none. The rival who had appeared against him 
for a moment had submitted to him and had been received 
to his favour. The chief men of a large part of England 
Position of had submitted with him, Eadwine and Morkere indeed 
andMoi- out,’ but they seem to have been simply, after 

kere. manner, waiting to see what course events would 

take. At all events they did not venture on any armed 
opposition. And the consecration of William by the 
Northumbrian Primate might be looked on as some sort 
of guaranty, however weak, for the obedience of his pro- 
vince The two chiefs of the national Church, the repre- 
sentative of the national kingship, the holiest Prelate m 
England, the chosen friend of the slam Harold, had all 
bowed to William and had become his men. ^ Ho had 
possession of the mightiest and of the most venerable of 
English cities. Tlie metropolis of iEthelbcrht, the royal 
city of JElfred, were alike his. He had been crowned in 
Eadward^s church j he dwelt in Eadward’s palace; and if 
London had been slow to submit, a fortress was now rising 
which would for ever fetter the hands of William^s un- 
willing subjects. It might well seem that England was 
already William’s in fact as well as in name. York, 
Gloucester, Exeter, had as yet not seen his fiico But it 
might seem that all that was needed for their full iiossos- 
sion was for the King to show himself befoi’c their gai-es in 
the friendly state of a peaceful progress. William, King 

them now giows much smaller. The subsidiary souioes, the local wntern 
and the incidental notices m foreign authors, have to be attended to much 
as before And the pai amount importance ot Domcbday glows, 1 noc<l 
hardly say, at every step as we draw near to the date of the SuTV<y HhcIC 
The mass of personal and local detail which may bo locovcied from itK 
incidental entries is utteily amazing 
' See vol 111 pp. 547, 767. a See \ol lii. pp ^2(), 547. 
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of the English, King chosen, crowned, and anointed, might chap xvh. 
well give himself out as already master of the whole 
realm 

And yet we may be sure that there was none who know England 
better than the Conqueror himself how far the land still oonquored. 
was from being conquered. William was King; but ho 
knew well that in the greater part of his Kingdom his 
kingship as yet hardly existed in name. But he knew also Advantage 
how much he had gained by becoming a King. William of Oor^ 
knew, as well as Henry the Eighth himself, the inestimable 
advantage of having the letter of the law on his side. 

Since the homage at Berkhampstead^ since the election and Foimal 
coronation at Westminster, William was no longer a more 
foreign invader, a mere candidate or pretender to the 
Crown. He was, as far as outward ceremonies could make 
him, the King, the choice of the English people, the con- 
secrated of the English Church. The greater part of his 
realm had still to be conquered ; but he could go forth to 
its conquest in quite another character from that in which 
he had landed at Pevensey. Resistance to his authority 
would no longer be the defence of the country against an 
invader from beyond sea. It would be rebellion against a 
lawful King and an established goveinmcnt. In William^s 
theory indeed, all resistance to his power, all refusal to 
acknowledge his rights, had been guilty rebellion ever since 
the death of Eadward. ^ But he could now put forth hiw 
pretensions with tenfold force. Those pretensions had now 
been acknowledged in the most solemn way William was 
King ; those who submitted to him wore loyal subjects ; 
those who might still withstand him were traitorous rebels. 

The King had still to win his Kingdom ; but the King 
could win it far more readily than the mere Duke could 
have done. The might of the royal arm was to be tried 
only where the magic of the royal favour might fail to 

^ fcjoo vol. ill. p. 411. 
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THE FIRST DAYS OF WILLIAM'S REIQST. 


OHAP.XVn. 


Character 
of the re- 
sistance to 
Wilham 
after hxs 
Corona* 
tion. 


A real 

national 

resistance 

plausibly 

repie- 

sented as 

rebellion 


Distinction 
consequent 
on this 
character. 


win. It could hardly fail but that many, whether indi- 
viduals or whole districts, would be ready to submit to a 
King who claimed only the allegiance formally due to Ins 
Crown, while they would have fought to the death against 
one who came before them simply as a foreign invader or 
an unacknowledged pretender. 

The true way of looking at those important stages of the 
Conquest which followed William’s coronation seems to be 
this. The opposition which Wilham met with was in truth 
the stubborn resistance of a land striving to guard the last 
fragments of its freedom against the assaults of a foreign in- 
vader who was winning the land bit by bit. But in form 
it was resistance or rebellion agamst the lawful King and 
the established government of the land. This twofold 
aspect of the struggle greatly affected its character. The 
fall of Harold and his brothers, the lack of any one else 
able or worthy to stand forth at the head of the nation, 
had left the English people without a loader. Tlic corona- 
tion of William cut thorn off from all hope of finding a 
leader. It cut them off from all hope of united national 
action. The coronation took place, as I have said, during 
a moment of apparent universal submission ; il‘ all England 
had not acknowledged William, no part of ISngland 
acknowledged any one else. The struggle which followed 
was a reaction after a panic ; it was the revolt of a })coplo 
goaded to revolt by the oppiession far less of William him- 
self than of WiDiam’s unworthy lieutenants. In all those 
parts of the country which had already submitted f-o fhe 
new King, it was strictly rebellion, however justifiable re- 
bellion, against an established government. And even in 
those parts to which William’s power had not yet reached, 
in those parts which he had to subdue by force after his 
coronation, the struggle boro a somewhat different character 
from that of simple national resistance to foreign invasion. 
When the men of Exeter or Chester bade defiance to 
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William^ they were bidding defiance to the only de facto chap xvii. 
King and governnaent in England. Their resistance was Piecemeal 
therefore local rather than national ; each city and district theYesisl 
fought for its own hand, not for the common freedom of*^°® 
the whole realm. A land therefore which resisted bit by bit King over 
was, in the nature of things^ conquered bit by bit. The only 
way to make the least show of resistance to William on 
equal terms was again to proclaim the kingship of the 
puppet Eadgar, or to call on Swend of Denmark to come 
and claim the Crown of his uncle and his cousin. But 
neither Eadgar nor Swend ever obtained any general 
acknowledgement. The warfare waged in their names was 
only local warfare. William was the King ; Eadgar and 
Swend were only pretenders — in the Latin phrase of the 
time. Tyrants.^ In all this it is easy to see the im- 
measureable advantage which William gained from being 
the King in possession, however imperfect that possession 
was in many parts of the Kingdom. And it is quite pos- 
sible that the fact that many of those who fought against 
William were really technically traitors, that they were 
breaking their plighted allegiance, that they were fighting 
against a King to whom they had sworn oaths and become 
his men, may have done not a little to unnerve the hearts 
and to weaken the arms of the later defenders of England. 

Certain it is that, at the actual moment of William’s 
coronation, there was no armed opposition to his authority 
in any part of England. In the districts which he had 
already subdued men had made up their minds to submit 
to what they could not help, and to make the best of a 
bad bargain. In the districts to which his arms had not 
reached men had, to say the least, not made up their minds 

^ William of Malmesbury (iu. 248) says of York, " Ibi Rex Scotonim Mal- 
colmus cum suis, ibi Edgarus et Marcherius et Wddeofus cum Anghs ot 
Bams, mdiwm tyranmdia ssepe fovebant ” On this uso of the word, see vol. i. 

PP 152^ 39 <>' 
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THE FIRST DAYS OF WILLIAM's REIGH, 


CHAP xviT on any plan of resistance, nor had they chosen any chief lU 

whose name they should resist. William’s election and 

coronation were therefore, not only formally regular, but 

Legcil fic- actually undisputed. In William’s reading of the Law, the 

William’s reign of Harold was an usurpation, and the now King was 

Wim^ the lawful successor of his cousin King Eadward. Ho was the 

held to be hereditary King, a form of words which however must not 
the siioces- ^ 

sor of be pressed to the full extent of its modern meaning. ^ To put 
and the ’ rights of conquest offensively forward^ to deal with his 
hSi? subjects as with a conquered people, in no way fell in 

Ignored, with bis policy. The orthodox way of speaking under 
William, at least in his milder moments^ was to look on 
the fight of Senlae as a sort of unhappy accident. The 
King had come to claim his Crown, and he was so unlucky 
as to he forced to overcome certain rebels and traitors before 
he could take possession of it. ^ In the official language of 
William’s reign, his entry is always spoken of as if it had 
been an entry as peaceful as that of Charles the Second or 
Fictions of George the First. Indeed the way in which the reign <>1* 
kind^^ Haiold is ignored in the legal language of William’s reign 
hisSry exact parallel to the way in which the Commonwealth 

and the rule of Cromwell are ignored m the legal language 
of the reign of Charles the Second.'^ The delicate eu- 
phemism, so common in Domesday, When King William 
came into England,” is exactly of a piece with the legal 
fiction by which the year sixteen hundred and sixty is 

* See vol. m p 682. 

® In the somewhat suspicious (see Chapfcoi \ix ) foundation <jhai tor of 
Battle Abbey (Rymer, i 4, Mon Ang iii 244) William says, in 

Angliam vemssem et in finibus Hasting’ cum OAoicitu apjdicuisHom contra 
hostes meos qui mihi legnum Angliae mjusto conabantiu auferio” Ho 
m the Westimnstei charter quoted in Ellis, 1 J12, and in tho notes to 
Benoit, m 164 (see vol 111 p 684) , “ Angliam vemens, in ore gLwlji 
legnum adeptus sura Anglorum, devicto Haroldo Rego cum sms oomph- 
cibus, qui mihi regnum, providentia. Dei destmatiun, et beneficio concossioms 
domim et cognati mei glouosi Regis Edwardi eoncessuin, conati sunt au- 
foire ” The odd thing is that the title of King is hero given to Harold. 

* On these legal fictions sec Appendix A. 
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spoken of in Acts of Parliament as the twelfth year of chap. xvii. 
King Charles. It is exactly of a piece with those strange 
pieces of regnal arithmetic which have given the world a 
Lewis the Eighteenth and a Napoleon the Tliird. In all 
these cases it was convenient to put the plainest facts ol‘ 
history out of sight. But there was probably no case in 
which the legal fiction told with more effect than it did in 
the case of William. No man seriously believed that 
Charles the Second became^ in any practical sense, King of 
England from the moment when the axe fell on the neck 
of Charles the First. No man seriously believed that a 
Lewis the Seventeenth or a Napoleon the Second had ever 
really reigned over France. And in these latter cases all 
that was meant was to represent the incoming ruler as the 
heir of a remote predecessor ; it was not meant to brand 
all the acts of all the intervening governments as null and 
void. But the legal fiction of the reign of William, bbc 
the legal fiction of the reign of Charles the Second;, was in- 
tended to brand the acts of the alleged usurpation as null and 
void. And this system, fully and consistently carried out, Practical 
had its effect The legal fraud came admirably to the helj) 
of the religious fraud. While the Chinch systematically 
branded Harold as a peijurer, the Law systematically 
branded him as an usurper. The new King^ ostentatiously, 
perhaps sincerely, gave himself out as no enemy, no con- 
queror, towards the Englisli nation, but simply as the 
chastiser of the late usurper and his partizans. Such 
teachings both legal and religious, did its work on men’s 
minds at the time, as it has done its work on the pages of 
history ever since. When the event had bowed down 
men’s minds to submission, they might even seek shelter 
in either the religious or the legal subtlety, as a kind of 
relief, as a sort of salve to their consciences in accepting 
the rule of the invader. 

And of one thing wo may be perfectly certain, that 
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FIRST DAYS OF WILLIAM's RFTGK. 


CHAP xTO William did not come into England with any fixed purpose 
not^puT tyrant m England. When he swore his 

posely an coronation oath, he doubtless meant to keep it. William, 
oppiessor. ^ though he stuck at no crime that 

would servo his purpose, was at no time one who rejoiced 
in crime for its own sake. His soul was far above the 
meanness of those petty tyrants who boast themselves that 
they can do mischief. Of wanton oppression for oppn'S- 
Sion’s sake I do not believe that he was guilty at any time. 
His at- And now, in the first moments of his reign, it was his 
co^cilmte policy as well as his disposition to make his government as 
acceptable as he could to his new subjects of every class. 
His interest forbade him, and his temper certainly did not 
urge him, to do them any kind of wrong or damage which 
he knew how to avoid. His difficulties lay wholly in his 
position. He had contrived to mount the English throne 
with every circumstance of formal legality. But he must 
have known that he had not mounted it with the real good 
will of the English people. He must have known that the 
sort of artificial eagerness with which his accession had bo('n 
welcomed was almost sure to be followed by a reliction 
111 feeling against him. And the untoward accident which had tunu'd 
coronation into a day of havoc and sorrow 
thrcoro already done much to destroy his newly-won po))u- 
nation larity. ^ The very first day of his rcigii had made English- 
men feel the insolence of his foreign followers. The very 
rite of his consecration had been disturbed by their irrc^sist- 
ible passion for plunder and destruction. They had chosen 
that solemn moment to burn and harry, in shotu' wanton- 
ness as it would seem, the houses and goods of Englishmen 
who were guilty of no crime against the new King, but 
who were at that very moment engaged in doing him the 

^ Ord Vit, 503 D ''Angli factionem tarn mfiporatnB r(‘i dmn'tu^uUs 
nimis irati sunt, et poatqa Noimannos semper sunpectoH habuerunt, tit in- 
fidos sibi dijudicantes ultionis tempus do ois optavonint,*' 
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ijQoiijt loyal service. The deeds of wrong of that Midwinter ohab xvii. 
Day were not forgotten. Men saw in them an omen of what 
the rule of the Norman would be. There can be no doubt 
that they did much to set the minds of Englishmen against 
the new King and his government. 

And in truth the deeds of wrong of that day wore in oppression 
every way a presage of what the reign of William was to aSTin^” 
be. It bad not been by William’s order or by William’s wish 
that any Englishman had suffered harm in his goods or m 
his person. But William had, of his own will, brought about 
a state of things in which it could not fail that Englishmen 
should suffer harm in their goods and in their persons. It 
was not at William'’s bidding that the Norman horsemen 
who guarded the approach to the West Minster had set 
fire to the houses of Englishmen. But it was wholly at 
William’s bidding, and wholly through William’s act, that 
Norman horsemen were ever called on to keep guard at 
the crowning of an English King. So it was through- 
out his reign. William had no wish to oppress ; but ho 
had placed himself in a position in which oppression could 
not be avoided. He had no wish to make his reign a reign 
of terror , but the meie fact that he reigned at all left him 
no choice but either to cease from reigning or to make Ins 
reign a reign of terror. However he might disguise the 
fact by outward ceremonies and legal subtleties, ho was in 
truth the Conqueror in every sense. He had won the land DimcuUics 
by force at the head of a foreign army, without the good ^omTho 
will of a single English-born inhabitant of England. Ho 

... ® William’s 

had at once to reward the foreign army which in truth had followers 

made him King, and, if not to punish, at least to guard 

against the nation which had received him as King against 

its will. That army could not be rewarded except at the 

expense of the conquered nation. The nation could not bo 

guarded against except by putting strangers in posts of 

dignity and authority. Here was the evil , the evil which 
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CHAP xvn. drove William to become an oppressor against his will ; 
but an evil which was wholly of his own creation He had, 
of his own selfish ambitioUj attacked and subdued a pcoide 
that had never wronged him. And that sin became its 
own appropriate punishment by driving him into sins of 
yet deeper dye. 

Good be- And yet the beginnings of Wilham were as good as 
° the beginnings of a foreign conqueror could be. If wc 
^th^those <3ompare William with Cnut, the contrast between the first 
of Cnut. days of each is as favourable to William as the contrast 
between their last days is favourable to Cnut. The Danish 
conqueror began his reign with banishments and executions, 
some of which executions seem to have taken the form of 
simple murders. ^ But, after the submission of Berkliamp- 
stead, William does not seem to have shed a drop of English 
blood. Even before the submission, he does not seem to 
have been guilty of any slaughter except in what in his 
eyes would be held to be the lawful operations of war.‘‘^ It 
IS certain that the establishment of his power was not 
marked, like the establishment of the power of Cnut., oiiJu^r 
by assassinations or by judicial executions. Some aiuouni» 
of banishment and confiscation does seem to have tak(ui 
place, but, on the whole, William, at this stage of his reign, 
warred rather against the memory of the dead than against* 
the lives or fortunes of the living. From the picture whi<‘h 

* See vol 1 p. 456, and the whole account of the death of Eaduc. 

® For the opposite evidence on this point, see vol iii. p. 554, But it m 
worth remarking that Florence, though ho charges Wilham with hiinmigHaiul 
harryings after the submission at Berkhampstead, yet loav(5S out the woids 
“ homines inteificere,” which form part of his description of hiH caihoi 
doings. 

® Nothing can be more cxaggeiated than the account quoted m vol lii 
p 640 from the Chronicle of Ekkohard, where we aie told that William, 
immediately on his coronation, ‘^mox onmes peno logni ejusdom pi?PsulcB 
exsilio, nobiles veio morti destinavit ’* No Bishop or Abbot was bariisbod 
before the flight of iEthelsige in 1070 (sec Appendix P.), and the death 
of Waltlieof, nearly ten years after his coionation, is the only recorded 
political execution of William’s reign. 
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his panegyrist gives us of his clemency and kindness to the ohap. xvn. 
vanquished^ we must make the needful deductions. But 
it IS plainly not without a certain groundwork of truth. 

It is of the more paramount importance that the real OppoHit© 
position of William, and his real disposition at this time, views of 
should be thoroughly understood, because of the 
extreme theories in opposite directions which have been 
maintained by the two most eloquent and popular writers 
on the subject. It is utterly unjust to look upon William its true 
as a mere successful adventurer, a mere chief of a hostile Sfg^con- 
army encamped in a conquered country. It is her 

unjust to speak of his claim of legal right and his show a more 
of legal government as mere pretences to cover the violence o?force 
of a successful brigand. On the other hand, we shall be 
tempted greatly to underrate the importance of the Con- change of 
quest, greatly to mistake its true character, if we are led 
to look on it as little more than a change of dynasty. 

William was a foreign Conqueror, King in very truth 
only by the edge of the sword.^ But the show of legal 
right by which he cloked his real position really did a 
great deal to change the character of that position. His 
position was different from the position of a King, even 
of foreign birth, who succeeds to a Crown by peaceful 
election or peaceful hereditary succession. But it was 
also different from the position of a mere invader, reigning 
by sheer military force. If we look at one picture, we 
may be led to think that the rights of Englishmen were 
as strictly regarded, that the laws of England were as 
strictly administered, during the reign of William as they 

^ See the whole passage m William of Poitiers (146), beginning “ multa 
Lundomse, posteaquam coronatus est, prudenter juste clementerque dis- 
posuit ” To some of the particular expressions I shall have to refer again , 
the general description makes William exhoit his followets 
oppnmi victos nequaquam oporieie, victoubus professionc OhriHtianlt pares* 
ne quos juste subegerint injunis ad rebollandum cogeront ” 

^ Of the words of tho oh<artor quoted m p 8 
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CHAP XVII. could have been during the reign of a native King, If 
we look at another picture, we may be led to think that 
all right and law were trampled under foot, and that the 
The old rule of WiUiam was a rule of simple brigandage. Neither 
a^bSied, pictures represents the real truth of the case, 

s'lritof England were not formally or systematically 

their admi- abolished ; the rights of Englishmen were not formally 
systematically disregarded. What Englishmen suffered 
from was mainly that irregular, often undesigned, op- 
pression which must take place when the laws of a con- 
q[uered people are administered by their conquerors, 
Beal ex- Another point which has been the subject of much exag- 
transfer geration is the transfer of lands and offices from Enghsh- 
under*^^ men to Normans and other foreigners. This has sometimes 
Wilham. been spoken of as if William had systematically divided 
the lands of England among his followers, as Guthrum 
and Hselfdene had divided the lands of East- Anglia and 
Northumberland.’^ Or rather it is spoken of as if the 
lands of England had been left open to a general scramble, 
in which every man in the invading army took whatever 
his nght hand could seize upon.^ It is perfectly true 
that, in the course of William’s reign, all the greatesi* 
estates and all the highest offices in England were trans- 
ferred from English to foreign owners. The transfer of 
land was certainly not so great as has often been fancied. 
The notion that every Englishman was turned out of 
hearth and home is a mere dream. The actual occupants 
of the soil remained very generally undisturbed. Still 
the transfer of land was very great, great enough to 

^ See vol 1 p 50. The words m the Chronicles (876) aro^ “ \>y gcaro 
Halfdene Nor^hanhymbra land gedsolde: J>cet hie sy|)]jan orgondo and 
heora tilgende waeron,” and in 880, '^hei for se hero of Cyrencoastio 011 
Eastengle, and gesiet host land, and hit gedselde.” 

® Take for instance the passage where Thieriy (i 269) begins to toll 
how “Tiimnense produit de cette spoliation nniversello fut la soldo dos 
aventuriers de tons pays qni s’dtaient enr61(5s sous la banmbro du dne do 
Kormandie ” 
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amount to the establishment in the land of a territorial chap. xvii. 
aristocracy of foreign birth And this transfer" may un- 
doubtedly be said to have been done systematically. But 
it was not done at a blow; it was done warily, graduallj'^, 
and seemingly under the cover of legal form. There was 
no one moment of general confiscation or general plunder. 

In fact I have no doubt that William, at the time of Good dis- 
his coronation, was thoroughly disposed to rule his new wSh^^ 
Kingdom as well as he had ruled his paternal Duchy, 

I have no doubt that he wished to do all that might be to nation 
identify himself and his dynasty with the land which he 
claimed to be his by lawful right. We shall find that, in 
order better to discharge the duties of an English King, he 
himself strove to learn the English language, and that his 
English-born son was brought up as an English iEltheling. 

But all these good intentions were thwarted by the in- His in- 
herent vice of his position. He could not maintain 
himself without the help of his Norman followers, and 

^ ’ position. 

the presence of his Norman followers in England made 
it hopeless for him to try to reign in England as an 
English King. The example of Cnut, which so instinctively Misleading 
presents itself to our minds, could not fail to present itself of theex- 
to the mind of William himself ^ No example could be 
more brilliant or more attractive. One foreign con- 
queror had already reigned in England as an English 
King, and had left behind him a name which lived in the 
memories of Englishmen side by side with the names of 
the noblest of their native princes. But the example was 

one that was altogether delusive. The position of William Differences 

between 


was wholly difibrent from the position of Cnut, The dif- the^poS- 
ference was both personal and national. Cnut must have *5^^ , 

Gnnt and 

been really more at home in England than he was m that of 
Denmark. England was the piize of his first youthful 
war&re ; the Crown of England was the first of the many 

* See vol. 11. p 299 , iu. p 549 
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CHAP xvn crowns which, were gathered on his brow, ^ and he was the 
son of a pnnce to whom Englishmen had given at least an 
outward and ceremonial homage as their King. At his 
age and under his circumstances, it was not hard for Cnut 
really to identify himself with his conquest, and to fool 
as an Englishman rather than as a Dane. But William 
entered England at a mature age, after a reign in his own 
land which had been but a few years shorter than his life^ 
when his character and habits were already formed, and 
when, however much he may have wished, he could not 
identify himself with England as Cnut had done. But the 
Different national differences were still stronger. The Danes were 
of the pupils and proselytes of the English. They were a 
kindled race, speaking a kindred tongue. They could 
Engia^ claim no superiority over the English except the superiority 
of military success. And even m warfare the arms and 
tactics of the two nations were much the same. Whenever 
Danes and Englishmen had met m open battle, tlu^ro Iiad 
been no marked or lastmg superiority on cither sul(‘, and 
the final victory of Cnut had not been owing to any 
lack of prowess on the part of his enemy. In every other 
respect, the Enghsh, with their purer faith and higher 
civilization, stood ready to be the masters ol' those who 
had overcome them in mere warfare. With William^s Nor- 
mans the case was wholly different. To deciclo wheiher 
the Normans or the English of that ago had made the 
more real advances in civilization would require that W(* 
should first define in what real civilization consists. A 
fair comparison of the two nations might perhaps lead us 
to say that each had points of real superiority over the 
other. But at all events there were the widest diirorences 
between them Their language, their habits, their mode 
of warfare, their social and political feelings, were widely 
different. The native Normans, once the kinsmen of Danes 


^ Hec vol 1. p. 404. 
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md Englishmen, had cast aside all outward signs of their ohap xvii. 
kindred, and it must not be forgotten that a large part of 
William’s followers were not native Normans, but adven-^ 
turers gathered from every part of Gaul,^ The success of 
William^s invasion was a distinct triumph of one language, 
of one mode of warfare, of one social and political system, 
over another language, another mode of warfare, another 
social and political system. Under these circumstances it 
could not be that Normans and Englishmen should blend 
together under William as Danes and Englishmen had 
blended together under Cnut. Above all, it could not be 
that the Norman should, like the Dane, accept the conquered 
Englishman as his intellectual master. The result was Cnut’s rule 
that, while the rule of Cnut could daily become less Danish 
and more English, the rule of William was driven to be- 
come daily less English and more Norman. Cnut began gradually 
with harshness; William began with clemency. But in 
the later days of Cnut, Danes had made way for English- 
men in all the great offices of the land^ and Danes in their 
own land were beginning to complain of the promotions 
held by Englishmen m Denmark. By the end of William’s 
reign, without any one act of general or violent expulsion, 

Normans had supplanted Englishmen in all the highest 
offices of Church and State. When William gathered his 1086. 
'Witan to his great Gemot at Salisbury/ there was not a 
single English Earl, and only one English Bishop, to answer 
his summons. 

In the end, I need not say, the conquerors and the con- I^nal 
quered were blended together ; and, when we look at the 
circumstances of the Conquest, we shall find that the wonder 
really is that they were blended together so soon as they causes 
were. But their perfect blendmg was not the work of a 
single life or of a single age. The process was doubtless 
hastened, silently and unwittingly, by that real kindred 

* Vol in, p 306 

VOL. IV. 


0 


^ Chron Petiib 1086, 
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TEE FIRST DAYS OF WILLIAM’S REIGIIT. 


CHAP XVII between Norman and Englishman of which neither Norman 
Effect of nor Englishman dreamed at the time. But it was hastened 
poTicy hastened perhaps in an equal degree^ by the con- 

summate policy of William himself. Whoever dwelt in the 
land, Englishmen, Normans, or any other, William was 
their master and moulded them to his will. A less dis- 
cermng conqueror might have made simple havoc of all 
that he found established in the land which he conquered. 
A man of meaner mould might have indulged in mere 
paltry and wanton tyranny. But William neither changed 
one whit nor tyrannized one whit beyond what his position 
and his purposes demanded. He knew how to use Nor-* 
mans p,gainst Englishmen, but he knew also how to use 
Englishmen against Normans, and he knew how to make 
the whole land his own and every man in it his subject. 
The unity His position as Conqucror, combined with that craft of the 
Kingdom ^uler in which none could rival him, enabled him to put 
Sdishe^d* work of Ecgbcrlit, of Eadward, and of 

byWiiiiam ^thelstan, to make England one united Kingdom, which, 
since his days, no man has ever dreamed of dividing. 


§ 3 . William^s first Days in JtJnfflmd. 

Decemier 1066 — March 1067. 

Effects of The violence of William’s followers had changed the 
the tumult , , " 

atthecoro-day of his coronation from a day of formal, and perhajis 

nation formal,^ joy into a day of sorrow and wrath. 

The wrong done by the foreign soldiers who guarded the 
West Minster was not forgotten,^ though there seems 
to have been no open outbreak at the time. But it is 
a significant fact that, either at once upon his coronation 
or within a very short time after, William found it con- 
venient to leave London — and we may suppose Wcst- 


^ See vol 111 p 550, 


Soo above, p. 10 
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minster also — and to withdraw to Barking in Essex, ohap xvii. 
This was a point from which he conld easily appear 
London at any moment^ though he was removed for 
while from the immediate neighhourhood of the city. Barkmg, 
And the reason is expressly given, that he waited till fortresA is 
additional strength was given to the fortress which 
had already begun to rear, the germs of the future 
Tower. That fortress was reared to guard against and 
to curb the high spirit — the historian adds, the fickle- 
ness — of the citizens of the proud and populous city.^ 

The acclamations, not wholly insincere, which had greeted OLange of 
the first appearance of the Conqueror in his new character among the 
of an English Kmg were already changed into murmurs of 
distrust. The English people — ^William doubtless already 
knew it — were only biding their time. 

Still the formal investiture of Wilham with the royal LtRticts of 

*' tho corO" 

ofiice was already beginning to do its work upon men’s nation , 
minds. Men who had waited to sec what might be 
the course or the destiny of the mere invader, the mere 


* The airangement of Wilham of Poitiers who, at this point is our chief 
authority, is always very confused In this case he begins with the passage 
which I have already quoted (see above, p. 13), describing the King's con- 
duct m London and his general designs and scheme of govoinmont, in- 
cluding much which could hardly have been done in a day. Presently we i oad 
(147), “Egiessus e LundoniA, dies aliquot m propmquo loco morabalur 
Beroingis,” and the reason is added, '^dum fiimamentaquiodam in urbocontra 
mobilitatem ingontis ac feri populi porficerontur [On this beginning of 
Tower-building, see vol. iii p 553 ] Vidit enim in pnmis neoossaiiuin 
raagnopere Lxmdonienses coercen ” With this as his motive, William would 
not stay very long in London or at Westminster. But how much of the 
various acts and designs which William of Poitiers seems vaguely to put 
between the coronation and the homage at Barking leally belongs to 
Wilham's first stay in London, how much to the stay at Bai kmg, how 
much to the progress which followed, must be largely matter for con- 
jecture One grant of lands recorded in Domesday (11 59) would seem 
to belong to the very first days of William's reign. Lands m Essex 
which had belonged to a certain Leofsuna appear as the property of 
Geoffrey of Mandeville, with the comment “Hoc manenum dedit Bex G. 
quando remansit Londoniae,” One can hardly fancy that any later sojourn 
m London would be referred to m this maiked way, 

0 2 , 
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CHAP, xm candidate for the Crown, hastened to do their homage to 
sub^sion the King chosen, crowned, and anointed. The Northern 
wine, Mor- Earls themselves now saw that William was thoroughly 
others!^^ determined to be King of the English in the fullest sense, 
and that he had no mind merely to displace the House 
of Godwins in the possession of Wessex and East- Anglia, 
Eadwine and Morkere therefore now made their way to 
Barking^ to bow to the King whom the Primate of 
Northern England had already hallowed,^ With them 
came a crowd of others of the great ones of the land who 
had as yet delayed their submission. They must have 
been chiefly the men of the North, the Thegns of North- 
humberland and of those Mercian shires whose warriors 
had not marched to Senlac. The slaughter of Harold’s 
own following must have left comparatively few men of 
note to come from Wessex and East-Anglia And those 
among them who, from any cause, had not been in the 
battle, or who, having survived it, ventured to throw them- 
selves on William^s mercy, would probably have already 
made their submission either at Berkhampstead or at 
Westminster. Besides the two Earls, several names are 
mentioned, all of which seem to be Northumbrian.** 
Among them was the chief of the Northumbrian party, 
if there was any such Northumbrian party, which was 


^ On the reasons for accepting the account which places llio homage of 
Eadwine and Morkere at this point, instead of placing it at tho oarlioi 
submission at Berkhampstead, see vol m p 767 
® Will, Plot 148 “Ibi veniunt ad obsequmm ejus Edvinus ot Mor- 
cardus, maximi fere omnium Anglorum genore ac poteiiM, Algaidi illms 
nommatissimi fihi ” A singular expression of Ordenc (511 A) sounds as 
if this submission was in a special way the woik of Eadwine, who is spokon 
of almost as if he had bi ought Morkere with him against his will , “ Ed- 
mnus Comes cum eo [Gmlielmo] concordiam fecerat, eique fuitrem mtm 
et pene tertiam partem Anglise subdideiat ” 

3 Wilham of Poitiers says simply, «alii complines nobilos ei opibus 
amph/' He then mentions Copsige by name, but no ono olso Tho other 
names come from Orderic, 506 B 
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most opposed to the two Earls. The prudent Copsige,^ chap. xvn. 

once the lieutenant of Tostig in Northumberland, came 

now to become the man of William.^ The others are®“<loaOT 

iiaen of the 

described as Thurkill, Siward^ and Ealdrcd^ of whom the North; 
last two seem to have been descendants of TJhtred and 
great-nephews of King Eadward.® Eadric the Wild of 
Herefordshire, of whom we shall presently hear so much, 
is also placed in their company; but it seems far more 
likely that he did not submit till a much later time.^ 

We know not whether it was now or later that Waltheof 
made his submission; but it could not have been long 
delayed, as he soon afterwards accompanied William in 
his voyage to Normandy,^ Of Oswulf we do not hear 
till afterwards.*" But there can bo little doubt that, Tho formal 
between Berkhampstead, Westminster, and Barking, all now com-- 

plete. 


^ On Oopsige or Ooxo see vol u p. 484, and Appendix L. Wtlham of 
Poitiers speaks m this place (148) of his ^'smgularis et fortitude et pro- 
bitas and again in p 158, when recording his death, he says, '* ProsapiS. et 
potentatu Anglus hicjuxta praecelsus, magis amini singularitate prudentis 
et omnino honesti excelluit ” 

* Will Pict 148 ''In his erat Comes Ooxo ,** but he clearly was not 
in possession of an Earldom at this moment 

® Ord Vit 506 B "Siwaidus et Aldiedus, filu Edelgari pronepotia 
Regia ** To answer this description, they must have been descendants of 
TJhtred by his thud wife u 9 Elfgifu, the half-sister of Eadward (see vol i 
P 358) , but I cannot trace them in either of the genealogies given by 
Simeon, X Soriptt 80 , 204 (pp 155, 91 of the Suitees edition by Mr. Hmde, 
which I shall quote for the future) But aU three names are found plenti- 
fully in Domesday. I know not whether this Ealdred is the same as either 
or both of the Ealdieds who appear in 149 6 as "homo Moroari Oomitis’*' 
and in 139 as “ Teignus EE” 

* On Eadno, see Appendix I 

® In fact we hear nothmg distinctly of Waltheof at aU till the voyage to 
Normandy. His appomtment to his Earldom is matter of inference (see 
vol u. p 499) , his presence or absence at Senlac is nowhere distinctly 
affirmed or implied (see vol. m p. 424). We only know that during the 
reign of Harold he was engaged in certain private transactions about land 
and money, " Hanc terram [Tooting in Surrey] acoepit Wallef Comes do 
Swan post mortem Regis E., et invadiavit pro 11 markis aun Alnodo Lun- 
doniensi.” (Domesday, 32.) The characteristic relations between the young 
noble and the rich citizen began thus early ® See Simeon, 91, 
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CHAP. xni. the surviving Earls^ Prelates, and chief Thegns of Eng- 
land had become the men of the Conqueror, They craved 
— so the Norman writers tell us — William’s pardon for 
anything that they had done, or even thought, against 
hiTTij and threw themselves and all that they possessed 
wniiam’s on his mercy.^ He received them graciously ; he ac- 
Sceptwn oepted their oaths of homage; he granted tiiiem their 
lands afresh, and held them in high honour.^ At the 
same time, according to inveterate practice, he required 
hostages for their good faith, and the royal favour was 
not won, perhaps the royal presence was not entered, 
without a gift,® 

Surrendei This account of the surrender and regrant of the lands 
Englishmen who submitted to William is worthy of 
lands special attention. If it stood by itself, it might be taken 
as simply meaning that commendation of the man and 
his land to the new lord which is implied in the act of 
homage. And, considering the circumstances under which 
that new lord had made his entry, it may well have been 
thought desirable to have every such act conlirmod as 
solemnly as might be under the King’s writ and seal. 
But when we take in the other evidence of dilfcrout kinds, 
we shall perhaps be inclined to see in these almost casual 
words of the Norman panegyrist a deeper im])ort even 
Confisca- than this. The great confiscation of lands which is such 
wSii^’s ^ uiarked characteristic of William’s reign was undoubtedly 
mga, gradual. But when did it begin? There is, I think, 
every reason to believe that it began in the very first 

1 Will Piet 148 Beprecantur voniam bx qufi in ro oontia ouni 
senserant, tradunt se cunctaque sua ejus clementijo ” 

® Ib “ Rex eorum saci amenta, nt postulavorunt, libona accopit, Ubo- 
raliter eis donavit gratiam suam, reddidit eis cunota quai poBbcdoxant, 
habebat eos magno honore ” 

2 Chron Petrib. 1066 And menu guidon him gyld and ginlaH soaldou 
This comes directly after the coionation, and no doubt at least takes in 
those who submitted at Baikmg. 
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days of William’s English reign. He had to reward his chap. xvii. 
foreign followers, and, in conformity with his whole cha- 
racter and position, he had to reward them in some way beginning, 
which might he, formally at least, different from simple 
plunder and brigandage. His system of legal fictions easily Effect of 
supplied him with the means. He, King William, thotions^^ 
lawM successor of his kinsman King Eadward, had been 
for a while hindered from receiving his Crown and exer- 
cising his royal authority. He had even been met, when 
he came to take possession of his Kingdom, not with the 
welcome which was his due, but with an obstinate resist-* 
ance in arms. Many Englishmen had fought against him ; 
no Englishman, except an exile or two in his own train, had 
fought for him. Here was active treason in a largo part 
of the nation, and at least passive complicity with treason 
in the remainder. The rights of the case, according to All the 
William’s reading of the Law, were plain. According to jSn^Jiand 
its strict letter the lands of all such unduliful subjects 
were forfeited. William would have been justified in re- 
storing Ealph of Norfolk^ to his confiscated lands, and 
in seizing all the rest of the soil of England — save of 
course the lands of ecclesiastical corporations— for himself. 

But mercy and policy alike forbade such a course. Some Keasoiw 
favour was due to those who had not actually drawn 
the sword against the lawful heir; some perhaps 
even due to those survivors of the fight on Senlac or trme 
the skirmish at Southwark who had atoned for their 
fault by a speedy submission. And besides this, the Its unpos- 
lands of most of those who had fought against him lay^j^ge^^ 
at his mercy, while the lands of many of those who now 
came in to give their submission could not be reached 
without another campaign. William could at once seize 
on the lands of any Kentish or Soutli-Saxon Thegn or 
churl who had either died beneath the Standard or had 


^ See vol m. p, 753. 
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CHAP XVII. lived to deal a Uow in ilie Malfosse} Bnt the more 
part of the lands of Eadwine and Moi’kere and Waltheof 
and Copsige lay in regions to which William’s arm had 
not yet reached, and to which, if he insisted on snch an 
extreme stretch of severity, it never might reach. IHs 
conrse then was his usual one ji ho was debonair to those 
who submitted, and stark beyond measure to those who 
withstood him.^ A less charitable way of putting it 
might be that he was debonair to those whom it might 
be dangerous further to provoke, and stark beyond measure 
to those who were already in his power. But in warring 
with these last he was in a great measure warring with 
Ooniisca- the dead. The evidence that we have leads us to believe 
Srids^of^^ that the whole of the lands of those men, dead or living, 
bad fought at Sonlac was at once dealt with as land 
Sexilao forfeited to the King ® William thus had the means where- 
with at once to enrich himself and to reward his followers. 
That the royal domain passed inl.o his hands was the natural 
and legal result of his admission to the royal o/Iico. And 
now the final stroke was put to a change which had boon 
Thefolh gradually going on for some generations, ''flic folMand^ 
^be common land of tbo nation, was now changed, (iilly 
and for ever, into term Regis, tbe land of the King.*‘ 
But besides what still remained as folUmid, this gr(‘a<» 
confiscation at once put into William’s hands the greaicr 
part — all that lay within the shires which he aln^uly 
occupied — of the vast estates of Harold and his brothers, 
and of the great mass of the landowners, great and small, 
Cases of of Southern and south-eastern England. It is not neccs- 
tamed by ^ Suppose that every rood of ground was actually 
Engiisli- seized, and either kept by the King or granted out to 
his foreign followers. There is distinct evidence that the 
actual occupiers of the soil, here as in other parts ol* 


^ See vol. 111 p 503 
® See Appendix B 


® See vol u p. 169; m p 53^, 
* See vol. 1. p 103. 
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England, largely retained possession. Sometimes, when a 
great estate was confiscated, the widow and children of the 
former owner obtained a grant of some snaall portion of 
their heritage. In other cases the widow or daughter of 
the former owner was constrained to give herself and her 
lands to a foreign husband. In some eases Englishmen 
of high rank contnved to win "William’s personal favour, 
and to keep their lands and even their oflGlces. A crowd 
of smaller Thegns and of well-to-do churls seem to have 
been left undisturbed. Either they had not been present 
in the battle, or they were looked on as victims whom 
William could afford to spare^ or else they won his favour 
by timely submission or redeemed their lands by a pay- 
ment to the new King. In some cases we distinctly Cases of 
read of men having their lands granted back to them, an^a re- 
or of their buying them of King William for money. 

And yet we shall see that this process did not always 
secure them against the necessity of having m the phrase 
to seek a lord ” as a defender against illegal spoliation.'*' 

But this last mentioned expression, of men buying their 
^ands of the King, is most important, and is of much wider 
import than might seem at first sight. One of our national 
Chroniclers distinctly extends the phrase to all who did 
homage to William at or soon after his coronation. And 
an entry in Domesday, which seems never to have received 
the attention which it deserves, distinctly speaks of a time 
when the English as a body redeemed their lands. ^ No aeneral re- 
date is assigned in the Survey to this event; but theofk^ar 
two statements, taken together, can leave hardly 
doubt that both refer to the same act, and that the general 

^ On all these cases see Appendix B. 

® Chron Betrib io65. And menn guidon him gyld and gislas sealdon, 
and sy^an heora land hohtan ” 

® This most important entry (Domesday, u, 360 ) is quite mcidental. 0£ 
some of the lands of Saint Badmundsbury wo read, Uanc terram habet 
Abbas m vadimonio pro xi marcis aun, concessu Bngelnci, quando redime-^ 
hard Anglici terras suas** 
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0HA3». xvn. redemption took place at the point of lime which we have 
now reached, at the very beginning of William’s reign. And 
T^e three by the help of another incidental notice in Domesday, it 
sioners, seems possible to recover the names of the Commissioners 
wSum whom William employed in this somewhat delicate matter. 
Ealph, and They seem to show that William tried to give as little 
offence as might be to his new subjects in the course of a 
transaction which must have deeply grated on their feel- 
ings. He was represented by men, all of whom either were 
English by birth^ or might, after long settlement in the 
land, be supposed to share m some measure the feelings of 
Englishmen,"^ The first was William, the Norman Bishop 
of London, the one foreign Prelate who had been allowed 
to return to his see after the great expulsion of strangers 
on the return of Godwmo.^ The others were Ealph the 
Staller, an old favourite of Eadward and a man who was 
at least born in the land,*^ and Engelnc, a man seomuigly 
of English birth, whose name is constantly found in the 
Survey of the eastern shires."* That these men all came 
from the same part of England is not wonderful. Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk wore precisely the parts of Kngland 
which had come into William^s hands without eUbrt or 
resistance. His first English officials therefore came from 
those districts. And we may well remark the skill sliown in 
the choice of men who were at once likely to ho faithful io 
himself, and not likely to give special offence, to the 
conquered people. 

The theory of this memorable transaction was, as I have 
already said, that the whole soil of England, with the 
necessary exceptions of Crown and Church lands, was (br- 

^ I get their names fiom a passage m Domesday (n. 367 7 ;), which X shall 
discuss m Appendix 0 It also refers to lands belonging to 8amt Ea<l- 
mundsbury. ''Hanc teiiam mvadiavit Abbas contra Baioues Uogis, 
scilicet W Episcopum, Engelncum, et Radulfum Sialra,*' 

® See voL 11. p 345, s ^ ^^3, and Appendix 0 . 

^ On Engelnc, whose chaiacter, as far as logaids the «iC(j[uisitioii of laud, 
seems to have been none of the best, soo Appendix 0 
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feited. But strictly to carry out the sentence of forfeiture chap xvii. 
was alike unjust^ impolitic^ and impossible. A large por- 
tion of land was actually taken into the King’s hands. The 
rest was redeemed by its owners. It was received as a fresh 
gift from the new lord, and received no doubt on various hold by a 
terms^ according to the merits or demerits of each par- 
ticular grantee. Some doubtless received their lands as a 
free gift ; others^ as we have seen, had to buy them back 
in the strictest sense of those words. Some received the 


whole, others a part; m some cases we are told that 
Englishmen received fresh grants beyond what they had 
inherited or received from earlier lords.^ But, amidst all 
this variety, it would seem that in all cases of lay estates 
the land was received as a fresh grant, which needed the 
writ and seal of King William as its witness. The date of 
legal memory went back only to the day when the forfeited 
land of England was redeemed of the reigning sovereign. 

In the case of ecclesiastical bodies, as not being liable to Exceptioa 
forfeiture, the rule was of course loss strmgent. In their astical 
case the writ and seal of King Eadward was of equal 
validity with the writ and seal of King William, and the 
grants even of earlier Kings could be put in as evidence. 

But it is plain that all acts done by the authority of the Harold’s 
usurper Harold were held to be null and void. ^ and void 

We must not forget that, with regard to perhaps the The land 
greater part of those grants, William was granting away 
that of which he had no kind of actual possession. When 
he was restoring the lands of Eadwine and Morkere and possession. 
Copsige, he was restoring lands most of which were quite 
beyond his grasp. No soldier of William’s army had as Policy of 
yet set foot in Northumberland or Northern Mercia. But ^^ent^or" 
the policy of the transaction on both sides is obvious. The 


^ Will Pict, 148 “ Ejusdom hberaliiatis dono acoeperant Aiigli com- 

plures quod a parentibus vel pnonbus dommis non acceporunt.” 

“ On all these points see Appendix A and B 
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CHAP XVII. Northern Earls had found that there was no chance of 
William being satisfied with half a Kingdom ; they knew 
by this time that he had made up his mind to be master 
of the whole land. If they did not submit, they would 
have to fight; and they thought it wiser to submit on 
favourable terms, rather than to run the risk of a struggle 
which might end in their utter destruction. To William, 
on the other hand, it was clearly a gain to receive even a 
nominal submission. It quite fell in with his whole policy 
of words and names and legal fictions to grant away lands 
of which he had never had a moment’s possession. It was 
a bold stroke to convert, without stirring from London or 
Barking, the Earls of the Northumbnans and the Mercians 
into his heutenants, and their lands mto fiefs held by his 
grant. The formal submission might possibly prove to be 
a real one. And, if it did not, if Northumbeiland had after 
all to be conquered by force, the submission of its Earls, 
Prelates, and chief Thegns would put altogether a difibi-cnt 
colour on the conquest. If William liad still to go iorth 
on a Northern campaign, he would now be going forth to 
recover what was, in every legal form, his own. Ho would 
be going to chastise men who were not only rebels luul 
traitors in some vague constructive sense, but who wore 
actually men faithless to their lord, men who had rebelled 
against the sovereign to whom they had sworn oatlus and 
from whom they acknowledged themselves to hold all that 
Northern they had. With this formal submission William seems lor 
left HU" present to nave been content, Eadwiuo^ MorkerCj and 
ttepre^'t! companions had indeed to give gifts and hostages to 
the Conqueror, but they received all their lands and 
honours again, and were admitted to the full favour of the 
new King. Eadwine indeed seems really to have won 
WiUiam’s personal regard, and he was furtlicr flattered 
by the promise, sincere or insincere, of the hand of one 
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of the King’s daughters.^ The whole of Northern England chap xvn. 
was simply left as it was before ; the old rulers, the old 
proprietors, were undisturbed ; it does not seem that a 
single castle was built to keep Northumberland and 
Northern Mercia in check, or that a single soldier was 
sent to occupy or to spy out the land. All was trusted to 
the loyalty of William’s new made vassals. The House of 
Leofric, the House of the old Northumbrian Earls, might 
alike seem to have lost nothing by the revolution which 
had enthroned a Norman instead of a West-Saxon in 
Winchester and London. 

Thus far did the Conqueror show himself mild and William’s 
debonair to those parts of England which had not acted 
openly against him and which were as yet beyond his®®^*^*^^^ 
immediate grasp. Towards the districts which lay at his Eastern 
mercy, the districts whose men had followed Harold and his 
brothers, he began, if not to show himself beyond measure 
stark, at least to show that the forfeiture of the lands of 
the rebels was not to remain a dead letter. To the city His charter 
of London he had, perhaps before he left Westminster 
for Barking, already granted a charter in the English 
tongue, that venerable parchment which may still be seen 
in the city archives with the cross traced by the Con- 
queror’s own hand.2 By that charter he confirmed to the 
city all its nghts, possessions, and customs, as freely as 


* Ord Tit 51 1 A. *'Guillelmus Bex . filiam suam se in conjugemei 
[Edumo Comiti] daturum spoponderat ” 

® The original is given by Riley, Lib. Oust li, part ii p 504, Stubbs, 
Select Charters, 79. “ WiUelm Kyng gret WiUelm Bisceop and GoMfregtS 
Portirefan and ealle ]ja burhwaiu bmnan Londone, Frencisce and Enghsoe, 
freondlioe And ic kytSe eow jjset ic wille past get beon eaUra Jiaera laga 
weor’? 5 e Jje gyt waeran on Eadweides dsege kynges. And ic wibe paet selc 
cyld beo his feeder yrfiaume sefter his feeder dsege And ic nelle gejiolian 
hset senig man eow tenig wrang beode God eow gehealde ” One oi two 
words here look a little suspicious, but this copy, if not absolutely the 
original, is at any rate much older than the versions given by Mr. Biley, 
vol. n part li pp. 246, 247. 
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they had been held in the days of his predecessor. Wanton 
innovation, needless disturbance of the regular order of 
things which he found established, formed no pQ'rt of 
William’s policy. But this very charter shows us a 
stranger, Godfrey by name, holding the office of Portreeve 
of the city. His English predecessors, Leofstan and iElf- 
sige,^ had perhaps died in the battle, and William had 
taken care thus early to give them a successor of his 
own nation. And we must not forget that, while the 
charter of their nghts was being granted to the citizens, 
the fortress of the Conqueror was rising above their heads. 
We can well believe that William did his best to shield 
his new subjects from the insolence of his foreign followers. 
The strict police of his reign began already; robbers, 
murderers, intruders on lands not legally granted, the 
spoilers of the traveller and the merchant, were kept in 
check, seemingly without regard to their rank or nation.*^ 
The leaders of the host weie exhorted to genllencHS and 
moderation , the inferior oflScers and common soldiers \v(‘re 
kept m Older by stringent proclamations.''’ William’s 
military code not only forbade slaughter, plunder, and 
rape, but dealt with all breaches of chastity and temper- 
ance as military olTences.^ Courts martial were (iom- 

* A writ of Eadward is addressed to them m Cod J)ipl, iv. 214. 
Another Poiticeve, Ulf, appeal a as a bonoliotor to WostmiUHtor ju iv 
221 (see vol 11 pp 510, 1)68) 

® Will Plot 147 ^'LatiocimiH, invasiomlms, malohciiH, locum omu(*m 
intra sues terniinos denogavit Poitus ot quttjlibot itui(‘ia no‘,^()tJatoribuH 
patere, ot nulhm mjnnam fim, jnsHit.” « ruvasioneH/’ it nboubl bo jouuun- 
bored, is a kmd of teclmical toiiu foi illegal occupations ol laud The 
mention of the havens suggests the doings of the royal oHiccih, who at all 
times needed careful keeping m < hock. 

® Ib 146 ^'Suis pniuatibus djgn.1i se ot giaviUto pnecoiut, ot <bh- 
gentia suasit sequitateni” Part of William’s soimoix has boon nhmly 
quoted (see above, p. 13). Tho historian then goes on; ** M dittos vm*o 
medise nobihtatis atquo grogaiios aptwsmus t'dictis coi^rcuit ” Tho lUstiiu'- 
tion reminds ono of that dniwn by Odyssens, H. u 188. 

* Will Plot, 147. “Tutie erant a vi inuhoros (puim siepo auiatmou 
inforunt, Etiam ilia dolicta qiuc li(»iout <*onH(*nHU iinpudK'artim infauuwft 
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missioned to visit all evil doers of every kind with, severe chap, xyu 
punishment^ and to show no favour to the native Normans 
above the auxiliaries from other parts of Gaul.^ All 
these statements of the panegyrist we can, with the 
necessary deductions, fully accept. William, we need not 
douhtj honestly did his best to preserve peace in his 
Kingdom and discipline in his army. It was the more 
needful to do so while the work of legal spoliation was 
going on. The King now set forth on a progress, the William’s 
object of which, there can be little doubt^ was to visit S^ccu- 
and take possession of the forfeited lands.^ In the course of 
that progress he came across no opposition; not a road was 

lands. 

shut against him ; not a man met him in arms. He was 
met only by suppliants, who implored and obtained his His aUeged 
mercy, a mercy shown specially to those of low degree.^ clemency 
Mothers came forth with their children to work, and not 
unsuccessfully, on his pity.^ This too we need not doubt, Its real 
at least in the sense which the great Survey enables us 
to put upon it. Many a man once rich and powerful 
doubtless met William at some stage of his progress, and 
won from his mercy, perhaps under the name of alms, 
some fragment of his old possessions which would at least 
keep him from want or servile work. Now too it doubt- 
less was that the crowd of smaller landowners, Thegns 


prohibendee gratiS. vetabantur. Potare militem m tabernis non multum 
concessit, qnomam ebnetas litem, lis homicidram solet generare Seditiones 
interdixxt, csedem, et omnem rapinam, frsenans ut populos armis, ita legibus 
arma.” 

^ Will Pict 147 “ Judices qui vulgo militum essent timori constituti 

stmt , simul acerbse pcenae m eos qui delmquerent decretae sunt , neque 
libenus Kormanni quam Bntanni vel Aquitam agere permittebantur *’ 

® Ib 148 ** Inde progrediens di versus partes regm accessit, oidmando 

ubique uUlia sibt et incolis terras.” 

® Ib **Iter nuUmn obstruitur, occumint passim obsequentes aut expli- 
cantes Oxxmes lUe clementibus oculis respexit, clementissimis plebem ’* 

* Ib, “Saepe vultu miserantem ammum prodidit, jussit multotiens 
misencordiam, quum supplices conspioeret ant egenos, matres animadver- 
teret voce et gestibus precari cum libens ” 
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CHAP. xvn. of tlie lowest rank or cliurls of the highest^ whom we 
Enghsh- retaming their lands in the southern shires, came 

men re- begged the mercy of the new King, and were by 

their lands his mercy deemed too insignificant to bo disturbed.^ And 
we can better understand the picture of William’s clemency 
“Alms*' to the suppliant widows and orphans, when we turn to 
to widows entries in the great Survey which set before us the 
orphans widows of men of all but the highest rank glad to find 
some small part of the forfeited wealth of their husbands 
and sons thrown back to them, perhaps burthened with 
some ignominious tenure, by the contemptuous pity of 
the Conqueror. 


Evidence We shall perhaps better understand the process which 
now went on through a large part of England, if wo fix 
tncts minutely on the fate of some particular 

individuals, families, and districts about which wo are able 
to gather an unusual amount of detailed information. 
Effects of Such a typical region is supplied to us by a district of 
cation in' which we may take Berkshire as the centre, but winch 
Berkshire, ^ adjoining shircs. This 

district is one of those in which the Commissioners em- 
ployed on William’s Survey have been most bountiful 
in local and personal notices, while in some parts of 
England they give us little beyond dry lists of names. 
We are also able to draw a good deal of help from the 
detailed history of the great monastery of the district, 
the house of Saint Mary of Abingdon.^ By these moans 
we are able to call up a personal image of several men 
of the days of Eadward, Harold, and William, of some 
of whom we have heard already. 

It may be simply because our local details are specially 

^ See Appendix D 

® The local History of Abingdon, Chronicon Monastoni do Abing<hm/' 
edited by Mr Stevenson, foinis two volumes in the series of ChronicloH and 
Memonals 
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riclij but our evidence certainly sets before us the men chap xvn 

of Beikshire as a race specially loyal to Harold and to 

England. Their shiie bad formed part of Harold’s own awiong the 
^ , -.I 11 foieniostat 

Earldom^ and we have already come across more than SonUo 

one instance in which his name is directly connected with 

the affairs of the shire. He appeals on terms of friendship 

with the chief men of the district and, if not as himself a 

benefactor to the great local Abbey, yet as one who was 

ready to protect its rights and to forward its interests ^ 

The local oflScer second in rank, the Sheriff Godric, is Godne the 

one of the chosen few whom we know by name as having 

given their lives for England in the great battle.^ And OTont 

it IS plain that the glorious end of the local chief had 

been largely shared by the men of his shire. An nici- 

dental expression in the local history shows that for a 

man to have been a Thcgn of Berkshire implied, almost 

as a matter of course, that he had died at Senlac/^ Long Zeal of tho 

after William’s accession, the tenants of the Abbey arc Abnlg^ilju 

mentioned as being specially zealous in every form 

revolt and resistance against the foreign government.-* It 

IS not wonderful then if the hand of William lay heavy on 

both the ecclesiastical and the temporal landowners of so 

stout-hearted a district. The vague laments of tho local 

history^ are fully borne out by the detailed evidence of 

^ See vol u p 42 , and ci \ol. m p, 68. 

3 See vol 111 pp. 426, 730. 

Hist Mon Ab 11 3 *'Qu8e posscssiones [tho estates held by tho 
tenants of the Abbey] ab eis habitse fuerant, civlob Talunos dicunt, et m 
hello Hastingis ocenbuerant ” 

* lb 1 486, 493, speaking of a much later time , “ Sed et homines 
abbatise Abbendonensis, dim re(j %6 pmU jmene Willdml dahmiant^ ammo 
et consultn mutati, armati, quo hobtes regis ipsius consistere acceperant, 
gressam contenderunt ” The ■wiiter’s position should be noticed , he ad- 
mires Harold and Godne, but he holds that submission was due to King 
■Wilham. 

® Ib “ Nullius sacrorum liminum piospectfts leveicntia, nulla ii.itrum 
desoLitorum compassio Extra per villas posthabito cujutahbot roHpoctu, 
passim impensa vastatio 

\0L. IV. 


D 
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CHAP xvH. the Survey. There are not many parts of England in 
Sweeping ^vhich the confiscation seems to have been more sweeping ; 
the confis- none perhaps of the shires which formed William's first 
BerShjxe conquest^ except the two where he first soli fooi^ and whore 
his hand fell heaviest of all^ the old Kentish and South** 
StiUmore Saxon lands.^ There, as well as in some other shires 
were conquered later, not a single Englishman 
Sussex, allowed to keep his lands on their old tenure, and 

only two English tenants-in-chief appear in the Survey. 
The confiscation in Berkshire was not so extensive as in 
these extreme cases, but among the more typical shires, 
where English tenancy-in-chief was not wholly forbidclon, 
there are few where the number of Englishmen who 
retained their estates seems to have been smaller. Still, 
here as elsewhere, we find some instances of Ihiglisluncu 
who contrived to make their peace witli the Coiajiiorur, 
and we find the case of one man of high rank who seems 
to have risen to a special place in his favour. 

Lands of Tlio lands held by Ilaiold and his family in Hcrksliiro 
hisfdiniV were not very extonsive , still Haiold liims<‘lf, Ins inotluT 
Gytha, his sister Eadgyth, his liroihers ''fosi.ig, (Hyrth, 
and perhaps Leofwinc, arc all found as land-owmu’s in 
the shire.^ The lands of the Lady of course romuiued 
untouched till her death ; those of Tostig — of no gr(‘at 
extent — no doubt fell in to the Crown ai» Ins oui.lawiy 
in the days of Eadward. The estates of ihe fallen King 
and his loyal brothers were of course, in Wilham’s ri'ading 

^ On the confiscations in Kent .and RutToy, hoo Appon(h\ lil. 

® The lands of Harold in Bcikshire will he found in Doiuosday, 57 5 , 
58, 59 60, 62 6, 63 6 In 58, 59, and Co wo find the nanu‘H of hm 

tenants and grantees, the last one poihaps being K.idnotli tlu‘ Stallor. 
Gytha and Gyrth occiu togothei in 59 h, and Oyith .douo m Ct Tontig 
in 60 There is a Leofwme lu 60 &, but he is not <liHtini;uiHhcd as 
The estates of the Lady appeal m 56 b, 57, 58, 60, 63 C, which last (Uitry 
I shall have to mention again. 

® Tostig’s estate was lockonod at foiutcon hidcH T. R. hut at Hovon 
only at the time of the Suivoy 
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of the LaWj forfeited by the treason of their owners, and chap xvir 
they were no doubt at once seized into the King’s hands. 

The greater part of them remained in the King^s hands Chiefly 
at the time of the Survey^ but some portions had been 
granted out.^ But a more special interest, in a view 
of this particular district^ is awakened by the fate of 
the Sheriff Godric and his family. His name is so Lands of 
common that it is not always easy to distinguish his 
lands from those of less famous Godrics, but it is plain 
that his estates were large, both in his own shire and 
beyond its bounds, and that they were held by various 
tenures. Some of his lordships were held of the Crown, 
one at least by a grant from Eadwaid himself;^ others, 
as we have seen, were held of the Church of Abingdon, 
a happy accident to winch we owe our better knowledge 
of the man and his deeds. But he also hold other lands 
by virtue of his office as Sheriff, an office which he seems 
also to have filled in Buckinghamshire as well as in 
Berkshire. And with regard to these various possessions, Personal 
the Survey has happily preserved a number of incidental 
details, which thiow light on the manners of the time, 
and which, like all details of the kind, help us better to 
understand the men and the age with which we are 
dealing Two hides of land in Buckinghamshire were held 
in absolute property by a maiden whose English name 
appears in so corrupt a form that it can only be guessed 
at. But besides this, she occupied half a hide of royal 
domain, which was granted to her by Godric the Sheriff 
for the term of his Sheriffdom, as her fee for teaching his 
daughter the special art of Englishwomen of those days, 


1 The gi eater estates of Haiolcl in 575 and t ;8 aio all in the 
hands, some of the holders of smaller poxtions will be montionod pro* 
sently. 

® On the lands of Godiic and all points connected with thorn, see 
Appendix F. 
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the art of embroidery in gold.^ This gift would, even 
in peaceful times, have reverted to the Crown at the 
death of Godric, but the freehold of the Englishwoman 
had equally passed away before the time of the Survey.^ 
In another entry we find mention of a part of the royal 
domain m Berkshire which was used for the feeding of 
the Sheriff’s horses.® How far either of these applications 
of the royal property was stiictly legal, it might be hard to 
say ; at any rate they illustrate the liberties which oflicers 
of every rank were in the habit of taking, whether by 
received custom or not, with the property of their masters. 
Other entries however seem distinctly to charge Godric with 
wrongful occupation of portions of the King’s land.^ The 
lands of Godric himself were confiscated, and wore graniicd 
out to a follower of William named Henry of Perrers. 
This man, whose descendants held the Earldoms of Derby 
and Nottingham, was the son of Walkelin of Ferrers, one 
of the disturbers of the peace of Normandy in the days 
of William’s childhood.^ He had fought at S(^nla(*,^» and 
was rewarded with high offices and vast jiossossions in 
various parts of England. But ho could also stoo]) to 
despoil those whom the Conqueror himself had spannl. 
One obscure entry in the Survey illustrates the account) 
given by the panegyrist of William’s (demoncy to sup- 
pliant wives and motheis. A single hide of land setuns 


^ Domesday, 149 «De his tcmiit Alumd piiclla n. hidtiM quan poiuii 
dare et venders cm voluit, et do doimnica hrma K lialmit ipsa 

dimidiam liidam, quam Godneus Vicecomos oi coucossit (piaiudiu Vitso- 
comes esset, ut lUa doceret fiUam ejus amihisium oj)oran What does 
“ Aluuid ” stand for ? Ealhswith, Ealdgyth, or what ? Of the English 
embroidery I shall have to speak again 

Her land was held by a tenant of Robert of Oily, of w hoin moro anon. 
Domesday, 57 & “Henricus de Feieres tenet de hoc manono xijii 
acras teiTse qii® fuerunt in hima Regis T R. E , sicut scira dioit Dicunt 
autem quod Godiicus Vicecomos fecit ibi pasoua cquis Huis, so<l noHcmnt 
quomodo ” 4 Appendix E. 

« Will. Gem, vii. 2, Ord Vit 522 D. « Koniuu do Ron, 13498, 
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to have been left to the widow of the fallen Sheriff, to be chap, xvii 
held by the degrading tenure of feeding the King’s dogs, 

Even of this she was in the end defrauded ; even this widow, 
small fragment of former wealth came into the hands of 
the rapacious stranger.^ 

The process of confiscation is well worth studying. Analogy 
Almost every detail illustrates the way in which, in WiuSs 
William’s policy, wrong contrived to assume the mask of 
right, and how the plunder of the Conquest was gathered the Bisso- 
in with all the forms of a legal process. The process was Monaa- 
stribmgly like that which went on at the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries. The lands of Godric were granted to 
Henry of Ferrers, just as the lands of a dissolved monastery 
were granted to Seymour, Dudley, or Cranmer. In either 
case the new owner stepped into the exact position of the 
old one. He had a right to all to which the former owner 
had a right, and to nothing more. He had a claim to all 
his advantages, and he was bound by all his burthens. 

Godric became, in the technical sense of the Conquest, the 
ancestor ^ of Henry of Ferrers, and Henry might claim all 
that had lawfully been Godric’s and nothing more But it 
is not wonderful if an intruding soldier did not always bind 
himself by the strict letter of the Law. Some of Godric’s Illegal 
possessions ought to have reverted to the Crown, others to by^^^emy^ 
the Abbey of Abingdon. Henry of Ferrers seized all, 
to the damage of Crown and Abbey alike. The Survey BherUf 
records the wrong in both eases, as it also records other 
wrongs either done to the King or done in the King’s 
name to others. Thus we find that the Sheriff Froger, 

1 Bomesday, 57 5 . “Henricus tenet ibi i hidara, quae fuerat in 'firmi 
Regis Godnens tenuit Aluncus de Taceham dicit se vidisse brevem Regis 
quod earn dederit feminse Godiici m dono, eo quod nutriebat canes sues. 

Sed nemo eat in hundreds qux brevem vident praetor Aluricum ** 

* Antecessor ” is the regular technical teim m Bomesday, of which 
“anccstoi,” though now used only m the sense of forefathei/' is simply a 
contraction See Appendix A , and the Epistles of Lanfianc, 1 32, ed Giles 
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CHAP XVII. jseemingly the Norman successor of Godric^ in at least two 
cases converted to the use of the Crown the lands of 
Englishmen which had not been regularly conKscatedJ 
Losses of The histoi'ian of the Abbey is naturally most cloiiuent on 
Abbey, the wi’ongs of his own house, but, except the loss of iho 
lands held of the Church by Godric and Thurldll,^ those 
wrongs belong chiefly to the times of disturbance and op- 
pression somewhat later, and not to the acts of William’s 
first progress. 

Neaiiy In looking over the names of smaller owners in Berk- 
Sbmcfaon *^bire, we are struck, as I have already said, by the almost 


of tbe 

smaller 

English 

landowners 

in Beik- 

shire. 


universal extent of the confiscation. The number of land- 
owners of the middle class, answering to our smaller gentry 
and richer yeomanry, must in King Ead ward’s days have 
been very large. Lordship after lordship had been held by 


three brothers, by two or by three Thogus, by one or two or 


three freemen/ the heritage of many such being swept In 


^ The ‘un]ust doings of Exogcr aiipoai in DoinoH(hi.y, 57, 5H ’'Pho 
Abingdon Instoiian (1 486, 49.^) spoukH of linn an ji omnuy to 

the Abbey, and lejoioes over hiH disgiacc and loss of oflico, whujh m not 
lecoidcd in Domesday, but which wc might have guesHod fiotu hiH not ap- 
pealing there as a laudowiioi “Itaciue tempons ilhus nnum abb,itijc 
amissamm vel msinuatio vel computatio, non facilo dudu. (^uaruiu 
oxecutioni Frogeius tunc Berchesiie vicccomos pia'cipuus (dUTt^hatur, Ht‘d 
ejusdem illo potentis homims hnmodoiatum super hoimnos dopiossos jno- 
gressum moderantis univoisa postea Doi vindicU cooicuit, ut ct jus (pio 
effeiebatur tyrannicum regnt sibi justitiH aufoiiotur, ot m dohpo(‘tunx 
omnium inopitt et stoliditate quoad vixit vortcTotur,” otc 
^ The local Hisioiy { i , 484) records the cmnmendiitlon of TUurlull to the 
Abbey (see vol 11 p 42), and adds, “hicquum m hollo mcinorato oo(jiil)iuHH<‘t, 
terrain, cujus dominationis mvcstituiam multo ante tomjioTo (juam helium 
foret ecclesia in manus habebat, Heinncus de 3 <"onanis sibi usurpavit, ahhaio 
invalido obstaie Then follows the lease to Godiic (see vol 111 p with 
the special provision made to meet any case of foifcituie , ''Quid<[uul tamon 
offensionis possessoiibus foite accideiet, ecclesia mdo ^actuiam uullam iiicui- 
reret Then follows, “ Itaque ipso cum pncdicto viio p,uitei m hollo octjiso, 
idem Henneus de Feiiaiiishanc villain cum alteid sujc ditioni .uljocit 
** In pp 62 b, 63, we find “ duo taini tenuoiunt in paiagio,*’ “ tics lihon 
homines tenuerunt de rege Edwaido,’* “tres fiatres t(»iiuoiuntd(‘ rogo K. in 
alodio,” “ tres laini tenueiiuit in alodio do logo IS " There are other outuofl 
of the same kind 
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CHAP xvn Nor was tlie Norman Church likely to be forgotten in the 
division of the plunder. An Englishman named Eadward 
and two nameless allodial holders were dispossessed m 
favour of the great house of Saint Peter on the l)ive.‘ 
And the Norman Abbey which soon began to ris(^ on 
English ground as a monument of English overthrow 
came in for the spoils alike of the spiritualty and of the 
temporalty of England. It might in William’s view be 
fitting that a lordship which had passed from a nameless 
Thegn to Earl Harold should pass from him to Saint 
Maitin of the Place of Battle ; ^ but we may ask, even on 
Wilham^s own principles, why a monk from Marnioutiei's 
should enjoy the spoils of a church and eight hides of land 
held m King Eadward^s days by the English Ablx'ss 
Leofgifu.*^ And among gifts to ecclcsiasti(‘al bodies we 
also see gifts to at least two churchmen in their pt'rsonal 
Possessions character. One is no less a poison than (leoirny of 
Geofeey^of famous Bisliop of Coutancos, he who ha.d 

Coutances exhorted the Norman host on the night beCort^ llie bai.tle, 
and had asked their assent to the crowning of •l<h(»ir Duke 
within the walls of the West Minster.^* His lau<Is and 
lordships reached into well nigh every corner of Engitmd, 
and probably among their firstfruits was a single Berkshire 
manor, the spoil of an Englishman whoso name of Oda 


^ Domesday, 596 * Abbas do Supordiv.l ttmofc do Poi^i^ Duo 

alodiaiu tenuerunt et potueiunt ne (pio voliieiiint , . , Fpso Abbas toin't ir. 
hidas in Cosenge Eduuaidus leniut dt* liogc I^I ’* 

® Ib 59 b, ‘'Abbas de Labattulgo ten»‘L (b^ Ilogo IbistoldoMtono. 
Heialdus comes tcnuit tunc pie x. Indis, (pudaiu TaiuuH <pu auto oum 
teniiit geldabat pio XV. hidib, modo pro mhilo 

Ib 60 “Ipse Abbas tenet m Ko<ldin'^cH occIoHiatu enm vtri, hidw 
ibi pertinentibus , Leveva abbatiKsa teimit” This would secern to bo 
Leofgifu Abbess of Shaftesbury, of whom wo hoai m the Kxon Doinonday, 
176, where wo lead of Combe in Sonieisetbhire, “Abhatissa[Kanctx D<Iwar(h| 
habeti mansionem quae vocatiu Comba, qiuim touuit Li\eva abbatiHsa.” 
See EUis, ii i( 5 o 
* Sec vol 111 pp 4sr»5*?9. 
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perhaps points to his beings like Thurkill of Kingston, of chap xvii, 

the stock of the Danes.^ Regennbald too, the Norman Rembald, 

« T ^ . Chancellor 

Chancellor of Eadward, was not only confirmed in his of Bad- 
former holding, but received also the estate of a 
Englishwoman named jffllfgifu.^ And with those we find Thcodonc 

, « n 1 -1 1 . t 1 1 theGold- 

the name of a man of unrecorded nationality, who doubtless smith, 
owed the favour of William to his skill in an art specially 
adapted to enhance the splendour of a King’s court, an art 
for which both natives and sojourners in England were 
specially famous® Five Berkshire estates, four of which 
had been the property of an Englishman named Eadward, 
had passed into the hands of Theodorio the Goldsmith. 

He was doubtless one of those craftsmen from the Teutonic 
mainland whose presence in England had been encouraged 
by a constant tradition going back at least to the days of 
Eadgar.4 Theodoric had been settled m England in King 
Eadward’s time, and he had held lands in various shires 
both under the King and under Earl Harold. He now 
did not scruple to accept the confiscated lands of English- 
men at the hands of William.^ He, and all the rest of 

^ Domesday, 586, '^Episcopus Goisfiidus tenet Contone, Oda tonmt de 
Bege E 

® See vol 11 p 359. Domesday, 63 ‘^Reimbaldus do Ciiecestie tenet 
de Bege Hacheborne , ipse tenmt de Rege E . Isdem Bembaldns tenet 
Estone. Eileva qu«edam libera femina teniut T R E ” 

® Will Plot X55 '^Anglicse nationis opera feminje mnlfcum acu et ami 
texture [see above, p 36] egicgie vin in omni valent aitificio Ad hoc m- 
colere apud eos Gerniani solebant lalium artium scientissimi, Inferunt et 
negotiatores, qni longinqnas regiones navibns adennt, doctarum manumn 
opera” ^ See vol 1 p 68. 

® Tlie lands of Theodoric in Berlcshire are given in p 63 All had been 
held T R. E. by an Eadward, save one estate whose owner as called Lano. 

He appears m Surrey, 36 b, as holding lands which he had himself held 
T B E , and in Oxfordshire, 160 6, as holding lands which had belonged 
to his own wife ‘*Has u tenas uxor ejus hbeie tenuit T B E” I pxe- 
sume that he is also the Tedrio who appears in Surrey, 36 &, as holding of 
Harold But there aie several entnes of this thorouglxly Nethei -Dutch 
name m various paits of England, and it is not likely that they all belong 
to the same person. 
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oHAT.xvn. WiUiaifl’s grantees, great and small, stepped eacli man into 
the place of one or more Englishmen who hccamo liis h'gal 
aiwestoTS. As in the case of the confiscated lauds of 
Godric and Thurkill, disputes sometimes arose as to the 
exact extent of the aneesior's property, and conse(iuently 
as to the exact rights of his Noiman successor. Questions 
of this kmd, decided as they were by the common witness 
of the share, are eminently eharactenstic of that system 
of spoliation cloked under legal forms and legal language 
which distmguished William’s policy throughout.^ 

It is not to he supposed that all these sweeping con- 
fiscations took place at once. But they doubtless began 
during William’s firut progress, at all events in the cases 
of men who, like Tliurkill and (lodnc, had actually died 
Smallnam- in aims against him. But in the end, small indeed was 
b^f Eng- remnant, in Berkshire at least, which any Englishman 

who kept ^ggg fg^. imngglf. Jn matiy otlu'!' slurcs 

their lands. « , . 

we find a large class of King’s Tlu'gns, bearing English 
names and holding small estates, which Ihemsidves or 
their fathers had held in the time of King Kadward. 
A long list of such is found in the neighbouring district 
of Wiltshire. But in Berkshire the list is iiuh'ed .short. 
One Englishman alone holds a single hide of land wliicli 
he had himself held under King Eadward.i This man, 
Eadward by name, is most likely the same who oceans 
as the predecessor of several Noiman owners, a easi* no 
doubt where the Conqueror’s clemency had allowed the 
foimer owner of a great estate to keep soim* small pod, ion 
for his mere mamtcnancc. Another Englishman, olilf- 
ward, still held of King William the land wliieli liis 
father had held of the Lady Eadgyth; but be was of 
the same craft as Theodoric, and his skill doubtless pleaded 

^ See Appendix A 

* Domesday, 63 6 “ Edwaidns tonot do Eogo i. ludani iu Cow'rij'o , ipso 
tenuit in alodio de Rege E ” 
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for him.^ A few others occur who held land which in ohap xvn. 
Eadward’s days had belonged to other Englishmen, and 
of which it IS mostly impossible to say whether it had 
passed by confiscation, by purchase, or by inheritance. 

But in one case it is recorded in a marked way that one 
jElfsige of Fanngdon held as a grant from King William 
an estate which had belonged to Earl Harold.^ Another, 

Cola, held lands which had once belonged to two other 
Englishmen, and he was even bold enough to lay claim to 
property which was held by the powerful Robert of Oily.® 

Still more to be noticed, as illustrating the boasted cle- English- 
mency of William, are the cases in which a string of received^ 
women appear as keeping, under the title of alms 
King William, the lands which they had held in full " alms.” 
property under King Eadward."* 

Other entries let us into the fact that men who retained Oases of 
their land were sometimes driven to commend themselves, ation 
to seek a lord, in order to win the protection of some 
powerful man.^ They thus sank, as far at least as those 
particular lands were concerned, from the rank of tenants- 
in-chief to the rank of mesne tenants. These commen- 
dations would doubtless not take place during the first 
stage of William’s confiscations and renewed grants. Men 

^ Domesday, 63 6 Alwardus amifaber tenet de Bege Sotesbroc; pator 
ejus tenuit de xegin^, Eddid” Tins is Shottesbrook, famous foi its gi aceful 
collegiate church of the fouiteenth century. 

® Ib Alsi de Ferendone tenet Lierecote de donoBcgis W. , Ilcialdus 
tenuit . . Isdem Alsi tenet do Bege dimidiam hidam quam Aluiic 

quidam liber homo tenuit THE” 

® The holdings of Cola come in page ^3 h , but in 62 we read of two 
mills at Aldington, belonging to Kobert of Oily, Cola Anglicus calumniatur 
unum ex his mohnis, sed Aluum et Godumus et Aluricus testifioantur quod 
semper jacuit in Ardintone ” But it should be noticed that the antecessor 
of Bobert m this property was the same as one of the antecessors of Cola 

* Domesday, 63 h ** Ibi habet iEldeva libera femiiia i Indam do Bog© 
in elemosina, quam eadem tenuit T E E et quo vellet ire potuissot” 

The same entry follows of " Eddid qusedam femina,” and Eldit 
qutedam femina” 

® See A])pendix B 
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CHAP xm would begin to find them needful when oppression on the 
part of the strangers and discontent on the part of 
the natives had begun to take the shape of open 
violence on both sides. Then doubtless it was that a 
nameless Englishman, who, in Kang Eadward’s days, 
could go where he would, that is, who could commend 
himself to what lord he pleased or to no lord at all, 
commended himself for the sake of safety to jthe Bishop 
Commen- of the diocese, the Lothanngian Hermann. After Her- 
^ored^to ^^aann’s days his son Thored, whose name witnesses to the 
Bishop Danish descent of the family, renewed the commendation 
to Hermann’s Norman successor Osmund.^ Such a case 
doubtless did not stand alone; indeed we find one 
remarkable instance expressly recorded in the case of a 
PoTced man of much higher rank. Azor^ the sewer or (hpifer 
of Kmg Eadwaid, held^ among various estates in various 
RoSit^f Ardmgton He met William 

Ody at Windsor^ and received the restoration of his land, 
confirmed by the royal wnt. Yet at the time of the 
Survey Azor had been diiven to hold this same land, no 
longer as a tenant-in-chicf of the Crown, but as a tenant 
of Robert of Oily.^ Here was a case of forced com- 
mendation without any claim of legal right. Robert had 
no wnt of King William to show. Simply by the right 
of the stronger, he had at once defrauded the King of 


^ Domesday, 58 Isdem Episcopus tenet de Rege i hidam et diiui- 
diam, et Ton de eo Patei Toxi tenuit TEE et potiiit no quo voluit, 
sed po SV.A dejemione se comnnsit Hermann© Episcopo, et Ton Oanminlo 
Epi'scopo similiter 

^ Ib 62 “ Isdem Robertus tenet imam hidam qiiam Aj-oi dispcnsator 
R E tenmt, et cum efi, ire potmt quo voluit , . H.inc torram ionot 
isdem Azor de Roberto, sed homines de hundredil testilioaiitur eum do 
Rege debere tenere, quam Rex W apud Windesoies ei icddidit ot br(‘vom 
suum inde ei dedit Robertus veio tenet injustc Nemo cnim ooiuin 
vidit brevem Regis vel ex parte ejus hoimnom qui oiim mdc baisiHSot” 
We do not often get the history of a piece of land in such full and clear 
detail 
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his rights as Azor’s immediate lord, and had further chap. xvii. 
wronged Azor himself by reducing him to a lower rank 
in the teiritorial hierarchy.^ 

This mention of Robert of Oily leads us at once to the of ^ 
most remarkable instance in this district of an English- wSlmg- 
man of rank retaining his lands under William Besides 
Godric and Thurkill and the members of the house ot 
Godwine, there are not many English names in the Bei’k- 
shire Survey to which we can attach a personal idea. The 
two Stallers, Bondig and Eadnoth^ both held lands in the 
shire. One certainly, the other possibly,^ passed into 
William’s service, yet at the time of the Survey the lands 
of both of them were distributed among foreign holders. 

Of the fate of Bondig we know nothing for certain ; but 
if is strange that the lands of Eadnoth, who died fighting 
in William’s cause, were not allowed to pass to his son.^ 

A third Englishman of rank in the district knew better 
than all how to adapt himself to the new state of things. 

It IS plain that Wigod of Wallingford, the kinsman and His^f^our 
cupbearer of Eadward,^ had made his submission to William Uam. 
and had been received into his full favour. There isProha- 
therefore every reason to accept the tradition which re- receivin^^^ 
presents him as having made his submission when William 
appealed in Berkshire before his coronation, and which 

, December, 

makes it owing to Wigod’s help that William was peacefully 1066 
received and enabled to cross the Thames without opposi- 
tion. Wigod seems to have retained so much influence 
m the new state of things that Englishmen of smaller 
account found it expedient to seek his protection by com- 


^ See Appendix G 

2 That IS, if we can believe m the Westminster writ in the Monasticon, i, 
310, where ^'Willem King gret Bimdi stallere and Sawold sirefen and alle 
mine thegnes on Oxnefoi desire fieondlice.” For the lands of Bondig m 
Berkshiie, see Domesday, 60 6, 72 6 

® On Eadnoth, see Domesday, 58 b, and Appendix S. 

* See vol XU p 768. On Wigod and Roger of Oily, see Appendix G. 
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CHAP, xm mendation. He died before tbe time of the Survey^ 
but his lands^ and much more than his lands^ had 
Eobert of passed to his Norman sons-in-law^ Robert of Oily and 
Crispin, otherwise Miles of Wallingford, This was 
of course the most honourable way which William could 
find of providing for his favourites. An English heiress, 
the widow or daughter of a landowner who had either 
died in the battle or had made timely submission to 
William, was given in marriage to some foreign adven- 
turer, who thus, either at once or on the death of his 
father-in-law, was settled in an English estate without 
any formal wrong or confiscation. So now Robert of 
Oily and his sworn brother in arms, Roger of Ivry,^ came, 
like other men, to make their fortunes, and received estab- 
lishments in the border shires of Wessex and Mercia. The 
destiny of Robert, owing probably to his marriage with 
Great pos- Wigod’s daughter, was the moie brilliant of the two. IIis 
Eobeit, possessions in Oxford and Oxfordshiie were laige, and six 
Oxford^^ years after William came into England, he reared, to 
1072^ frown over the wasted and impovcrislied town, that keep 
of Oxford which plays such a part in the wars of the 
next age. One of its surrounding towers still stands, 
a relic of days when Oxford, unknown as a se«at of 
learning, was famous as a border fortress He and his 
English wife died childless, and his inheritance at Oxford 
passed to the son of his brother. But the younger Robert, 
like his uncle, married a wife whose English name of hlad- 
gyth makes her English descent all but certain. Robert 
and Eadgyth left descendants, and we may thus bi'Hovc 
that, in a strange and indirect way, some fiagmcni.s of 
the lands and honours of England abode in the hands 
of men who, by the spindle side at least, wore English, 
Some portions too of English soil were still hold by men 
whose descent from the ancient stock was yet more direct 

* St'c AppciulK G 
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than the descent of the sons of Norman fathers and chap. xvii. 
English mothers. The merits of Wigod pleaded for his Wigod’s 
kinsfolk, and one at least of them deserved at William’s 
hands the highest lewards of faithful and really honour- 
able service. We shall see a son of Wigod, Tokig by 
name^ die fighting at William’s side against his rebellious 
son.^ His name therefoie finds no place in the Survey, 
and his inheiitance doubtless went to swell the wealth 
of his sisters’ husbands. But two nephews of Wigod are 
found in Domesday,^ and one of them appears in close 
and significant neighbourhood with Guy of Oily, doubt- 
less a kinsman of Robert. As for the younger Robert Robert of 
and his wife, their names live in local history as the yotinger 
founders of that great Abbey of Oseney which was 
a moment the cathedral church of the Bishoprick whose 

1129 

throne is now hidden m the elder minster of Saint 
Fiitheswyth. 

Such is the witness of a single district to that process Oaxises of 
of confiscation and distribution of land which was now re^l^tanc© 
earned on through a laige part of southern and eastern 
England. We are inclined to wonder at first sight that 
such wholesale robbeiy could be endured for a moment, 
that every inch of ground was not disputed in arms, that 
every hedge was not defended as a palisade, that every 
field did not become a local and unrecorded Place of Battle* 

Several causes may help to explain the fact. Some of 
them are obvious enough. The English were for theThespidt 
moment thoroughly cowed. Their moral force was utterly peopTe 
broken, and in a large part of the country their physical 
force was utterly broken also. They had no leader, and moment, 
in many districts, could Eadmund or Harold have come 
again, he could have gathered round him but a slender 


^ See Appendix G* , and Cliron. Wig 1079, 
® See Appendix G 
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CHAP XVII 

E-ffects 
of the 
slaughter 
at Sextiac 


Effects of 
William’s 
position 
as King 


Affecta- 
tion of 
strict 
legality 
in the con- 
fiscations. 


.following. The land had not yet recovered from the 
mere carnage of the battle. Shires like Kent and Beik- 
shire, whose men had been foremost at Seolac, were, for 
that very reason, less able than other shires to offer re- 
sistance after Senlae. If Wigod had had the heart to 
defend the bridge at ’Wallingford or to stand a siege 
within the walls of Oxford, he could no longer have 
summoned to his banner the Thegns and Housecarls who 
had gone forth to the war with Godne and Thurkill. 
We may well forgive the surviving elders of this or that 
town or district if their feeling at the approach of the 
Conqueror was, Behold, two Kings stood not before 
him, and how shall we stand?” And we must not 
forget that now, on William^s second appearance in 
the sillies along the Thames, William was the King. 
Eesistance would no longer he resistance to a foreign 
invader, but rebellion against one whose authority, how- 
ever acquired, was actually the only authority established 
in the country. Many, we may be sure, hastened to 
buy back their lands of the crowned King, who, three 
months hefoie, would have been ready enough to lift their 
axes against the invading Duke, Herein wo see how 
William^s policy helped hun no less than his arms. And 
his policy helped him again in the particular bounds 
which he set to his confiscations and in the way m 
which they were carried out. Everything, we may bo 
sure, was scrupulously done according to the letter of 
the Law, as William chose to understand the Law. 11 is 
panegyrist, who does not directly mention the coiiliscalioii, 
implies it, and he also implies its nature, when ho tells us 
that William at this tune gave nothing to any Erenchman 
which was unjustly taken from an Englishman.^ This, we 
be sure, is strictly true in the sense in which it is meant* 


^ Will Pict 148. ''Nulli Gallo datum eat Anglo ciu(j[uam mjuHto 
fuent ablatum." 
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William, beyond all doubt, no less than Henry the Eighth, ohap xvii, 
did everything in strictly legal form. We see that irregular Mere 
seizures of land did take place^ at least in after times. But leizuioi? 
we also see that, whether the injured party was the King 
himself, or a foreign settler, or a native Englishman, the by Wiiiiam 
wrong is in every case alike reported in the Survey as a 
wrong. We may be sure that no such illegal occupations 
were made by William’s knowledge during his first pro- 
gress, however soon they may have begun when his back was 
turned and when Odo and William Pitz-Osbern reigned in 
his stead. And there is no need to think that all the land, The actual 
even in the southern shires, which the Survey shows to tion and 
have passed from Englishmen to foreigners passed from 
them during the first months of Wilham^s reign. The 

, dually 

confiscation began now as the punishment of the great 

treason done on Senlae, but it was continued from time 
to time as excuses were given for it by the various local 
risings and disturbances of later years. William no doubt 
at once seized the lands of Harold and his family, of 
Godric^ Thurkill, and others whose estates were largo, 
and who had been foremost in what he called rebellion. 

But many a man who appears in Domesday as holding 
under King Eadward, but whose lands had passed to 
another at the time of the Survey, must have had them 
granted back again by William in his first days and must 
have lost them on account of his share in some later in- 
surrection. And it must be remembered that, in taking 
Berkshire as my type, I have jinrposely taken a strong 
ease, and that there were other shires in which the pro- 
portion of land finally retained by Enghshmen was much 
greater. But, in any ease, whatever was done was done Effects 
in a regular and legal way. And this must have done outward 
something to raise men’s spirits again, and to lead them 
to put some sort of trust m the new government. It 
was plain that, though the rule of King William was 

VOL. IV E 
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CHAP. xvn. likely to be stem and exacting, yet it was not likely to 
be, at any rate by King William’s own will, a reign of 
mere lawless violence. At all events, not a drop of blood 
was shed, and that was something, when men looked back 
to the beginning of the days of Cnut. A vast extent 
of land was seized, but it was seized in all legal foim ; a 
large portion was granted out to foreign landowners, but 
Probable that too was granted out in all legal form. For the rest, the 
EngliS-^^ Englishman who got back his land under Kmg William’s 
men at pgy g ^ark Or two of gold 

for the favour, most likely went back to his house re- 
joicing He had been in the mouth of the lion, and he 
had come forth unhurt. His good success with one who 
might have harried his lands with fire and sword, who 
might have doomed himself to death or bondage, must 
have made him, at least in these earlier days of William’s 
reign, disposed to be thankful that his lot was not far 
haider than it was. 

Other But there were other and deeper causes at work whuib 
made the change easier to woik than it would be in 
of the age time, and which also made it seem less strange and 

withsweep- ^ ^ ^ 

ingconfis- monstrous than it would seem in our time. Nothing is 
land more repulsive to modern ideas than the confiscation ol* 
S^modera property under any circumstances. Except in ii 

ideas on few extreme cases, except under a few special tyrannies, 
the subject tenure of a private estate lives through both domesi/Ui 
revolution and foreign conquest. No conqueior of om* 
days would dream of confiscating the lands of every man 
who had served in the army which he had overcome. And 
in the internal aifairs of civilized states there is a deep and 
growing feelmg agamst confiscation m any shajie, against 
punishing the children for the sins of the fatheis, even 
against making the rights of the individual give way to 
the needs of the commonwealth. As for wrongs done by 
individuals to each other, it would be a thing unheard of in 
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England or in any other civilized country, for the lands chap xvn, 
of a private owner or of an ecclesiastical corporation to be 
seized without process of law by the stewaid of a neigh- 
bouring Duke or Earl, Now on all these points the circum- 
stances and the feelings of the men of the eleventh century 
were wholly different from our own. Confiscation, a word 
which is so frightful a bugbear to most modern ears/ was 
nothing strange or monstrous to them. The name might Oonfisca- 
be unknown ; but they were famihar with the thing in uaiiLr^ 
all manner of shapes, just and unjust, legal and illegal. 
Confiscation was the received pumshment for all manner of 
crimes, moral as well as political ; it was the doom of the 
adulterer no less than the doom of the traitor.^ Eveiyandthe 
. revolution in the state, even every change analogous to result ol a 
what we should call a change of ministry, was not indeed, 
as in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuiies, ac- 
companied by the slaughter of the defeated party, but it 
was commonly accompanied by their banishment and for- 
feiture. All the lands of the House of Godwine which Case of 
William now seized on had been already seized and restored 
in the days of Eadward. Even women of the highest rank Cases of 
were no more secure than other folk, Eadgyth, who now E^yth^^ 
sat at Winchester in queenly wealth and honour, had, in 
the days of her own husband, been driven thence despoiled 
of her lands and goods. Her predecessor Emma had twice 
undergone the same doom, once at the hands of an 

^ '' Confiscation ” of course stnctly means forfeiture to the loyal Treasury, 
whether such forfeiture he just or unjust. In modem language the word 
always seems to be used m an odious sense, and it is even vulgarly used as 
a mere equivalent for robboiy 

^ Seevol 1 p 341 Compare the entry in Domesday (i) among the cus- 
toms of Dover and Kent , De adulteno per totum Ghent habet Rev 
hommem et Archiepiscopus mulierem ** So Cod Dipl in 145, in a deed 
of Eadgar, where a ceitam Alfred loses lands held of the see of Winchester 
for adulteiy , “Is equidem insipiens, adulteians, stupiuni,propiiam religiose 
pactatam abomiuans, scortum diligens,libidmose commibit Quo roatu omni 
substanti£l peculiah recte piivatus est ” The whole stoiy is cuiious 
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CHAP. xTci. enemy and once at the hands of a son. As for irregular 
and illegal occupations of land; made more commonly, it 
occupation would seem, by the agents of powerful men than by the 
poweiM men themselves, we have abundant instances of 
such deeds of wrong, alike in the days of Eadward and 
in the days of WiUiam. Men no doubt complained of 
such wrongs, and sought redress at the hands of the Law ; 
but their complaints were often made in vain, and the Law 
was not always strong enough to punish the wrongdoer. 
In all these ways men had become accustomed to see land 
transferred from one holder to another in arbitrary, and 
Tbe confis- often illegal, ways. After so great a revolution as that 
t.fii-ng to be ’^hich had set William on the throne, a confiscation on a 
under the ^ truth a thing naturally to be looked for. 

circum- It might be looked forward to with diead, it might b<; 
looked back upon with bitterness and with hoi)es of re- 
venge. But it could not be looked on as anything strange 
or unnatmal, when eveiy man of matuie years must Lave 
remembered the same jiroeess happening on a smaller scale 
at the outlawries of Osgod Clapa, of Swegen, of Godwino, 
and of uElfgar. 

Special Nor was this aspect of the case essentially altered by the 

case of the . , , . n 5 

settlement tact that Williams confiscations were, to a great extent, 
ofjforeign- confiscations of the lands of Englishmen for the behoof ol* 
settl^ t Even in tbis there was nothing now. Men 

familiar m the estabhfahmoiit of foreigners m the 

that age ever since the days when Hugh the Fveucb churl 

had shown himself so poor a defender of the walls of 
foUows^^ ^ flight lemember those later days when 

of Cnut Danish Earls and Danish Thegns were estabhslied in 
England, and when English nobles and even English 
JSthelings died by the hands either of the hangman or of 
the assassin.^ With such memories as these in their minds, 

^ Seevol X p. 346. 

See above, pp, 12, 1J7 Oompaio tho w»>i<lso( Wilbatu of PoituTH, 145 , 
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they might he thankful that their present conqueror was chap xvir. 
satisfied with seizing on lands, and did not go on to shed 
blood ^ Men whose memories did not go so far back as 
this could still remember to how great an extent English 
lands and honours had been parted out among the foreign 
favourites of Eadward They could remember the evil 
deeds of the castle-builders in Herefordshire and the flight 
of the foreign Bishops through the eastern gate of London. 2 
And of those foreign favourites some were still in the land, Favountes 
some still held English lands and honours. Eobert the continued^ 
son of Wymarc, Staller and Sheriff of the East-Saxons, is 
perhaps not to be reckoned as an enemy of England. His 
unlucky counsel to William on his landing was forgotten 
or forgiven. His estates were largely mcrcased by grants 
from the Conqueror, and were handed on to his son 
Swegen:'^ Eegenbald the Chancellor^ kept at once his 
temporal estates and his ecclesiastical benefices. And, 
worse than all, the original sinners of the Herefordshire 
border, Eichaid and his son Osborn, were still lords ofORbomof 
English soil and holders of English offices, ready to play 
their part in the work of conquest which still had to go on. 

With such men as these already in the land, the establish- 
ment of William’s foreign followers in England was simply 
a large addition made to a class whose presence English- 
men had already learned, if not to love, at least to endure. 

In all these vai ions ways, the first confiscations of William 

“ JNolbilis&imos tuorum [he is apostiophizing England] filioinm, juvones ac 
senes, Chunntus Lanus trucidavit mmi 3 - crudelitate, nt sibi ao hbeiis sins 
te subigerct Hic [WiUclmus] ne Heialdum “vellet occubuisse.” 

^ See vol u. p, 266. ® See vol 11 p. 331 

® On Robert and Swegen see Appendix H 

^ For his Berkshire holdings, see above, p 41 He appears as “ Rainbaldus 
presbyter” in Wiltshire, 68 b, Buckinghamshire, 146, Gloucestershne, 166 b 
The Buckinghamshne estate ho had himself held T R.E , but the lands m 
Herofoidshiie, 180 b, which “ Reinbaldus Cancelor” had held T R E , had 
been exchanged with Earl William of Hereford, and were hold by tho 
King at the time of the Survey. 
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CHAP xvn, would not seem at the time either so strange or so hateful 
as a spoliation of the same sort would seem in our own day. 
But they must have caused much sorrow and awakened 
much indignation. For the moment men who had lost 
heart endured this along with the other scourges of the 
Conquest. Presently they strove to redress the wrong, but 
by that time the yoke of the stranger was too tightly fixed 
upon their necks. 

Effects of There can be little doubt that it was to this great 
transfer of lands from Englishmen to strangers that the 
m^ence Conquest of England owed its distinguishing 

of the character. This was the eause^ more than any one cause, 
Conquest, made the Norman Conquest so thorough and so 

lasting in one point of view, so transitory, if we look at 
it from another. It was the master-piece of William’s 
policy of outward legality. He did not remain a mere 
conqueror at the head of a foreign army, holding his 
new Kingdom by main force, and liable to be driven out 
whenever the whole nation should join together in one 
sudden and vigorous uprising. Himself, in his own read- 
ing of the Law, a lawfiil King, he would turn the followers 
by whose swords he had won his Crown into supporters of 
his throne, bearing a more lawful and peaceful character 
than that of mere foreign soldiers. The King by the edge 
of the sword changed himself in all outward show into a 
King according to the laws of England, and by the same 
process his foreign knights and men-at-arms wore changed 
into English landowners, holding the soil of England 
according to English Law. He had his garrison in every 
corner of the land, but his garrison was formed of the chief 
lords of the soil and of the chief tenants who held under 
Position of them. Such a garrison was harder to drive out than any 

WilliaDa’s 

grantees in Kiere army. Each detachment of William’s great army of 
England occupation was weak and isolated ; but in its very weak- 
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ness and isolation lay its strength. To have cut off every chap, xvii, 
Norman lord and his Norman retainers throughout the 
length and breadth of England would have been a far 
harder work, and would have called for a far larger 
exercise both of concert and of secrecy, than to storm any 
fortress or to defeat any army in the field. Something 
of the kind had been done in the great massacre of the 
Danes under jEthelred, but the Danes who were then cut 1002 
off must have been gathered together in bodies at par- 
ticular places. They were not settled, each man in an 
Enghsh home, from one end of England to the other. 

Such a garrison as William planted in England could 
never be driven out, but for that very cause it soon ceased 
to be a garrison at all. The Norman landowner held his 
lands on the same tenure and according to the same law as 
his English neighbour. Each alike held them according 
to the ancient Law of England. Each alike held them as 
a gift from the same hand, as a grant from the bounty 
of King William. In a generation or two the stranger They 
ceased to be a stranger. The foreign spoiler, as he must diangenxto 
have once seemed to English eyes, insensibly changed into 
the son of the soil, an Englishman who knew no home but 
England. William divided the lands of England among 
his followers, to secure his own throne and to hold the 
people of England in his obedience. The not remote 
descendants of those on whom he laid this duty became 
the champions of the land which their fathers had con- 
quered, the men who stood forth to curb the pride of Kings 
who sat on William’s throne, and to save the lands of 
England from being again parted out as the spoil of the 
Poitevin and the Brabangon. 

The incidental witness of our authorities has thus enabled 
us to put together a picture of a part of William’s policy, 
of which the chroniclers of his actions give us nothing 
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CHAP, xvn beyond hints and dark allusions. We must however bear in 
mind that in this its first stage the confiscation probably 
extended only to those who had actually fought against 
Land William before his coronation. It is plain that the living 
^^0 submitted for the most part retained their lands, even 
Its actual though their tenure might be changed and the restitution 
not made without a price paid to the new lord. Confisca- 
tion of this kind was mainly confiscation against the dead, 
though, as in all such cases, it was the living heir who 
really suffered. But how rigorous Wilham deemed it his 
policy to be m pressing what he professed to look on as his 
right is shown by his dealings even with ecclesiastical 


Dealings 
with the 
Abbeys of 
Peter- 
borough 
and N"ew 
Mmster. 


bodies. Two of the greatest monasteries in England lay 
specially open to his wrath. We have seen how the Abbots 
of Peterborough and New Minster, Leofric the nephew 
of Eail Leofne and -ffilfwig the brother of Earl Godwme, 
had given their lives in the cause of England.^ And the 


brotherhood of either house was in William’s eyes as guilty 


as its chief. Twelve monks of the New Minster had been 


William’s found among the slam at Senlac,^ and the convent of the 
the election Grolden Borougli had done a deed of treason well nigh as 
of Bland William’s eyes by sending the Abbot chosen in 

Leofric’s place to seek the royal confirmation at the hands 
of the English .^thelmg.^ There seems to have been 
something specially galling to William in this quiet ignor- 
ing of his claims The monks of Peterborough had noli 
even waited to see what would be the final end of the strilb. 


They had shut thoir eyes to the presence of the Concjueror 
in the land, and had dealt with the uncrowned Eadgar as 
already King. What followed is best told m the words of 
Bcconcili- the local Chronicler. “When that King William heard 
tween the Saying he was very wroth, and said that the Abbot 
^ribbo\ despite to him Then went good men between 


^ See vol m. pp 426, 501 

" See vt)l lu. !> 530 


® See vol m p 426 
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them and reconciled them, because that the Abbot was a ohap xvn* 
good man. Then gave he to the King forty marks of gold 
for reconciliation/’ ^ WiUiam’s 

The wrath of William was thus turned away from^f^j^^,^ 
Borough by a discreet employment of the 
wealth of Saint Peter. On the great house of -Alfred and New 
Eadward his hand fell more heavily. Winchester, it will 
be borne in min d, bowed to William some while before 
his coronation, 2 so that he was the de facto ruler in the old 
royal city while Peterborough still looked to Eadgar as the 
lawful King-elect. Had the convent of the New Mmster No succes- 
ventured on the choice of an Abbot, it must have been 
from William that he must have sought for confirmation. 

Either the monks were too utterly downcast at the fall of 
their country and of their own chief to risk such a step at 
such a moment, or else the election was directly hindered by 
the authority of the Conqueror. One is tempted to think 
that, in William’s reading of the Law, the New Minster 
was held to fall by the treason of its Abbot, just as, in 
the days of Henry the Eighth, the Abbey of Glastonbury, 
which never surrendered, was held to fall by the attainder 
of Richard Whiting. ^ At all events no capitular election 
was allowed for three years, and the church remained 
all that time without an Abbot. ^ But this was not all. 


^ Gluon Potnb 1066 “ pa ho cyng Willelm goliordc })?ct seegen, J)a 

wcarS lie swi'Se wra'S, and s.x}dc }><et se Abbot him hmfde forsegon pa 
codon gode men heoin botwenon, and sahtlodcn boom, for??an ba.‘t sc abbot 
W£cs goddera manne Geaf ha bone cyng xl marc goldes to &ahtny&se ” 
That this IS the right time (see vol m p 530) for this stoiy is plain fiom 
what follows , “ ba lifede he [Brand] litle hwile b^rsefter, bnton biy goar *’ 
Brand died (Ohron. Petnb 1069) Novembei 27th, 1069 
tion then is whether WiUiam’s dealings with Peterboiough wore not befoie 
his coionation. But the use of the word King seems to forbid this 

® See vol 111 p. 540 

® Compare the suppiession of Leomiuater on account of the misconduct 
of Eadgifu See vol ii. p, 89. 

* See the leference m vol. li p 6-^4, and Mon. Angl. 11, 428-431. 
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CHAP XVII, A large part of tlie possessions of the monastery were 
Coufisca- seized by the new King — ^William the Tyrant, as the 
lands be- local historian emphatically calls him^ — and granted out 
followers. A legend, conceived in the same spirit 
of glim pleasantry as so many other tales about the 
Conq^ueror, describes him as saying that he punished the 
crime of the Abbot by the confiscation of a barony and 
the crime of the twelve monks by the confiscation of an 
equal number of manors.^ Nay more ; the two minsters 
of Winchester, Old and New, stood in awkward neighbour- 
hood to each other, so much so that the singing of the wor- 
shippers in the one is said to have disturbed the devotions 
of the worshippers in the other. The newer foundation 
was cabined, cribbed, and confined in a very narrow space 
between the cathedral church and the buildings of the 
William’s city. William still farther narrowed the dwelling-place 
WmSe^ter monks of New Minster by seizing part of their 

precinct for the site of a palace for himself, the walls of 
monastery which almost touched the west front of the church 
Such a royal dwelling-place was specially needed m a 
city which, under William, recovered some of the dignity 
which it had lost under Eadward and Harold. The 
older palace of the West -Saxon Kings had become 


^ T. Rndborne, Hist Maj Wmt ap Ang Saci i 249 “ Williclnms 

Conqnsestor illud ab ipso monasteiio rapuit injubte ct miUtibuh suis liadulit 
Consimib modo se babuit WiUielmm TyrmnuB aliis monastenis ot cajtonH 
nobilibus Angliae ” 

^ In the document called "Bestructio Monasteni do Hida” (Mon. 
Angl 13 437, see vol h p 644) we read, ''Anno logni suo tortio maio 
tran&iit, ducens secum ecclesi^ pisedictae thesauros, qui, in biovi lediciiH, 
dicti mondsteni, videlicet pro Abbate baroniam unam ei pio singulis 
monacbis qui cum Abbate contia dictum Regem in bellum piocesseiunt, 
singula feoda militum ampuit, militibus qui cum eo venerant confcicndis ” 
The date at least is wrong 

® See the plan m Edwards’ Liber de Hyda, p xli Of tins palaco no 
tiace remains. A royal house, as distinguished from a castlo, of William’s 
reign would have been a piecious addition to our knowledge of domestic 
antiquities. 
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the dwelhng-place of the royal widows Emma and chap xto. 
Eadgyth, and nothing could be further from William’s 
purpose than in any way to disturb the relict of his 
revered predecessor and lord.^ But William’s wrath 
against the offending house seems gradually to have 
relaxed. In the third year he allowed the election of Election of 
an Abbot, whose name of Wulfric moreover proclaims wufco. 
him to have been an Englishman, and whose deposition, 
three years later again, awakens an interest in his favour.^ 

And it appears that some parts of the alienated lands Partial re- 
were in the course of Wilham’s reign restored to theto^the^^ 
Abbey, and other lands granted to it, some of them'^^^®y* 
expressly in exchange for the ground alienated for the 
building of the palace.^ 

Besides these seizures of landed property, William also Taxes and 
possessed himself of great moveable wealth from various by 
sources. The native Chronicler simply tells us that ho 
laid a very heavy tax upon all men.^ But the expressions 

* In the Liber Wmton (Domesday, iv 535) we lead, domus Emma? 

Reginse fuit quieta T R E et modo est qnieta ” The palace kept the 
name of the fiist Old Lady who held it 

2 See Edwaids, Liber de Hyd^i, xli , Appendix to Winchester Chi onicle, 

Thoipe, 1 386 

Edwards, ib., Domesday, 43 Two of the new grants, Alton and 
Clere, are expressly said to have belonged to Eadgyth, who had a house 
at Oleie — '^ibi fuit aula” These grants therefoie could not have been 
made till some years later, when the Lady was dead But Clere is ex- 
piessly said to have been given as a recompense for the site of the palace , 

** Hoc dedit ecclesije W Rex pro excambio tenie m qu^ domus Regis est m 
civitate Of another place, Laverstock, we find this cunous notice , 

“ XJlveva Be^eslau tenuit de abbati^ usque ad obitum Post mortem ejus 
1 eddidit Rex W hoc maneiium eidem ecclesise pro sua anim^ et uxoris ejus.” 

The King therefore had some claim after the death of Wulfgifu Was she 
one of the widows of men slain at Senlac, who were allowed to keep their 
lands as ahns ’ Of the mysterious and Slavonic-sounding name Beteblm^ 
which seems also to have puzzled Mr Edwards, I can give no account. 

^ Chron. Wig. 1066 (just after the account of the coronation oath), 

‘‘ swa J>eah leide gyld on mannum swi’Se stiti.’* WiUiam of Poitiers, on 
the other hand, says (147)# ** Tnbutis et cunetis ad regium fiscum reddendis 
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CHAP XVII of writers on the other side may lead us to think that 
the legal subtlety of William had forestalled another 
device of later times, and that what those who paid looked 
on simply as a tax was clothed m the eyes of those who 
received it with the milder form of a henewlence Cities 
and rich men made bountiful offerings to the new KingJ 
So churches and monasteries were equally liberal to one 
whose fresh gifts abundantly made up for whatever ho 
took away.^ It is not perfectly clear whether these 
offerings are to be looked on as something distinct from 
the sums paid for the redemption of lands or as another 
The alleged way of describing them.^ We hear also of the rich 
o?S^roia boards of Harold^ of the goodly things of various kinds 
gathered in his treasure-house, which the wide-spread 
comnierce of England had brought together from all parts 
of the world.'^ These expressions of course fall in with 
those stories of Harold’s greediness and parsimony of 
which we have heard already,® HerC; as elsewhere, we 
need some less suspicious witness than that of Norman 
panegyrists and legend-makers before we see anytliing 
in these tales beyond a wise economy. Certain it is that, 
afterwards at least, no one laid himself more open to tlio 


modiim qm non gravaiet posuit ” This howevei, whatevoi tiuth wo may 
choose to seoinit, xs probably meant to lefer to regular and pernunont 
taxation, while the words of the Chiomclei suggest a single cvtiaordin.iry 
payment. 

^ WTill Piet 1-14 “Id mumficeiitise studium adjuvit non modicus consuH, 
quern undique civitates et locupletes quique obtulerant novitio domino 
^ Ib 155 “ Abundantes eccleswe tiansmaiinje aliqua ei hbentes (pun in 
Galliam tiansfeiiet dcdeiunt, quoiiiara ea multuplo redemit rebus aliis ” 

® On the redempiiion, see above, p 25 It is possible that the two Chroni- 
clers may mean the same thing by two such diffeient fonns of expiession 
* WiE Plot 143 “ In hujus ergo Imperatoris [Regis Regum sc ] quasi 
tnhutum large eiogavit quod Heialdi Regis seiarium avare luclusit Tcxi\n 
illi sua feitihtate opimje ubcriorem opulentiam comportare soliti sunt nego- 
tiatores gaza advectitia. Maximx numeio, geneio, artificio, thesami com- 
positi fuerant, aut cu&todiendx ad vanum gaudxum avaritu*, aut luxu Axighco 
tuipxtei consumendx ” See vol 111. pp. 4.22, 423, C29. 
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charge of greediness than William himselfJ Now chap xvii. 
however, according to his own laureate, he showed William’s ^ 
nothing but bounty. Of the wealth which came into 
his hands from all these sources, part went to reward the 
companions of his warfare, but far more, we are told, to 
the poor and to monasteries and churches, seemingly in 
England as well as beyond sea.^ But these last were 
naturally the chief objects of his thankfulness and bounty. 

First of all came the mother of all churches, the church His gifts 
to whose approval it might be almost said to be owing churches, 
that he held the Crown of England at all. Words, we 
are told, would fail to describe the wealth, in gold and 
silver and precious objects of all kinds, which King 
William sent as his thank-offering to Pope Alexander.^ 

The New Kome herself— a witness to the place which 
the New Rome still hold in the minds of men — would 
have wondered at the gifts which the Conqueror poured 
into the lap of the Old.'^ One gift was precious above Harold’s 
all, alike from its intrinsic value and as a record of the seu^ljo ^ 
victory which had been won. In return for the con- 
secrated banner which Toustain had borne beside him 
at Senlac, William now sent the fallen gonfanon of 
Haiold, on which the skill of English hands had so 
vainly wrought the golden form of the Fighting Man® 


^ Chron Petnb 1087 Ho wees on gitsmige bofeallan, and guedmsesso 
he lufode mid oallo ” This is another story from wliat William of Poiticia 
tells us (146) , "Nam, uti adveisus libidmcs alias, ita adveisus avantiam 
lavictuin ammum geiebat ” 

® Will. Plot 144 “ Quorum partem ad ministros confecti belli magnifice 
erogavit, plurima ac pretiosissima egems et monasteriis dxversaium provm- 
cuirum distnbuit ” 

® Ib. " Bomanjn Ecclesiee sancti Petri pecuniam m auro atquc 
aigento ampliorem quam diotu oredibile sit.” 

* Ib Ornamenta quse Byzantium porcara haberet in manum Alex- 
andri Papue tiansmisit ” 

« Ib Memoiabile quoque vexillum Heraldi, hominis aimati imagi- 
nem intextam liabens ex auro punssimo [see vol. 111. p 475] , quo spoho 
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CHAP xvn The chni'clies of all the lands whence soldiers had flocked 
'to his standaid, or where prayers had been put up for 
mvanous his success, Were enriched with the holy spoils of con- 
Gaul^^ quered England. The gifts which William bestowed 
on the smallest monastery were gifts which a metro- 
politan church would not have despised.^ Golden crosses 
studded with jewels^ precious vestments, chalices of gold, 
even ingots of the same costly metal,^ were scattered 
at William’s bidding through the churches of France, 
Aquitaine^ Burgundy, and Auvergne. ^ But precious 
Gifts to the above all were the gifts which his own Normandy re- 
ceived from the hands of her son and sovereign. The 
colds and storms of January did not hinder him from 
sending messengers across the sea, who at once announced 
his elevation, and who with the news bore the thank- 
offerings of the King and Conqueror to the holy places 
Public joy of his own land.^ Eveiy loyal Norman heart beat 
mand^at PY Duke William had 

William’s i^eeome a King.® He himself seems to have been eager 
coronation ® ® 


churches 
of Hor- 
mandy 


pro muneie cjusdem Apostolici benigmtate sxbi miaso par reddoret • annul 
et tnumphum de tyranno Eomae ulteriusque optatum pulcro judicarot,” 

^ Will. Pict 144 * Splendide adornaret metropolitanain basilicam, 

quod mininaum in his donis ccemobolum aJiquod Icetificavit 
® Ib. “ Alise cruces aureas admodum grandes insigniter gemmatas, plo- 
rasque libras aun vel ex eodem metallo vasa, nonnullos pallia vel prctioauni 
aliud quid accepere.” Thebe things were evidently among the pieteudod 
gifts of the English monasteries which I have mentioned just bofoie 
® Ib ** MiUe ecclesiis Francise, Aquitanise, Burgundim, nccnon Ai vernim, 
aliarumque regionum perpetuo celebie eiit WiUelmi Ecgis memoiialo ” 
Benoit (37882) oddly changes Auvergne into Saiony , 

** N’out en France riche moster. Oil il n’enveiast ses piosonz 
N’en Aquitaine n*en Borgoigne, Riches e piecios c jenz.” 

He par tot ci que vers Saissoigne, 

* Will. Pict 144 Munera quidem gratissima Normannise advcncriinL 
a buo duloi nato, pio patie, festmante affectu missa, quum ssevitia tem- 
pons atque mans, intrante Januario, esset acenima ” 

® Ib 145. '' Hullus umquam lUuxit ei [Normannim] dies Imtior, 
quam quum certo rescivit Pnncipom suum, aucfoim &ut quieli Mih, 
Regem esse ” He goes on with much more in the same Hiram, but the 
words which I have put m Ttahcs foim William’s real title to honour 
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to visit Ms native land in all the glory of conquest and ohaf.xvii, 
in all the splendour of his new rank. His first stay in 
England took up less than three months from the day visit Nor- 
of his coronation, less than six months from the day of 
his first landing at Pevensey. 

But, before he ventured to leave his new Kingdom, William Extent of 
had to take measures for its government and defence during tion^of^^^ 
his absence. We must here remember his position He was 
King over all England, inasmuch as there was no other 
King, inasmuch as the chief men of aU England had out- 
wardly become his men. But he was in actual possession of 
only a small part of the country. It is not easy to trace the 
exact extent of the fully conquered territory. The south- 
eastern shnes, Sussex and the Earldom of Leofwine, were, 

I need not say, hopelessly m the grasp of the Conqueror. 

Kent and Sussex, above all, had not only seen the flower 
of their inhabitants cut off in the great battle ; they had 
seen every inch of their territory, ecclesiastical estates 
alone excepted, portioned out among foreign masters. 

Not a rood of ground in those shires remained in the 
hands of an English tenant-in-chief of the Kmg.^ West- 
wards we have traced William in person as far as Wall- 
ingford, and by his representatives as far as Winchester. 

There is therefore no doubt as to the submission of 
Hampshire, Berkshire, and part of Oxfordshire ; as to 
the town of Oxford itself the evidence is far from clcar.^ 

On the other hand Exeter, and with it Devonshire and Distiicta 
Cornwall, was still untouched. In Herefordshire and 
the Welsh bolder the state of things was very unsettled. 

The Norman colony, planted in that region by Eadward State of 
and so strangely tolerated by Harold^ was still doing its 


^ 111 Kent and Sussex we find none of the class of King’s Thegns of 
whom I have alieady spoken in Berkshire See above, p 34, and 
Appendix E 2 See Appendix G,, Z 
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CHAP. xvn. work. Osbern, it will be remeinbered, bad been Sheriff 
under Eadward^ even when Harold was Eaii of the shire,^ 
and his father Richard, the old offender, still lived. Their 
own Richaid’s Castle was a ready-made outpost of the 
Norman King And by some means, doubtless through 
Osbern’s office of Sheriff, they were also in command of 
the city of Hereford, where, probably under Osbern’s hands, 
Ee^is^ance a castle had now sprung up.^ But the most powerful Eng- 
lishman in those parts, Eadric the Wild, who bears the title 
of Child and is described as the son of -ffilfi-ic the brother of 


Eadric Streona,^ had refused to submit,^ and it is need- 
less to say that no homage has been received jB:om the 
Somerset- Welsh Piinces. Of the remaining shires of Harold’s own 
Doisetshire Earldom, Gloucester, Somerset, Dorset, and Wiltshire, 
untouched accounts are less certain. Wiltshire had probably sub- 
mitted along with Hampshire and Berkshire, but Somer- 
setshire and Dorsetshiie, there can be little doubt, still 
held out. In the central and noithern pait of England 
it does not seem that William had taken a single step 
to secure submission beyond receiving the homage of their 
East- Earls and reinstating them in their offices. In the East 
i^cupied. England William’s dominion was secured by the posses- 
sion of Norwich, the chief town of the Earldom of Gyrth 
In short the state of things seems roughly to have been 


^ See vol. n. p. 346, and above, p. 53 

® Florence (1067) speaks of the “ Herefordenses castellani et Eicbardiis 
films Scrob ” as the opponents of Eadiio I could almost have fancied 
that the words ** Herefordenses casteUani ” refericd to “the castle’* m 
Herefordshire, that is Eichard’s Castle (see vol 11. p. 138) , but the words 
of the Worcester Chroniclei, “ pa castelmenn on Heicforda,” scorn to 
fix the meaning to the city itself It is possible that Harold himself, 
during the Welsh war, may have found it expedient to build a ca&tlo at 
Herefoid But it is just as likely to have been a woik of Osbein himself 
during these fiist months of William’s presence in England 
® El Wig 1067 “Eo tempoie exstitit qnidani piaipotens minister, 
Edricus, cognomento Silvaticus, films ^Ifiioi, fratiis Ednci Stieonm ” 
See above, p 21, and Appendix I. 

* Ib “ Se dedeie Eegi dedignabatui ” Sec below, p 67 
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on this wise. The battle of Senlac and his later cam- ohap.xvix 
paigns and progresses had given William real possession 
of by far the greater pait of those regions of England William’s 
which had been under the immediate government of the in ^January 
House of Godwine. The south-western shires, the West- iifrol^s\n 
Saxon Wealhcy% alone seem to have held out, William 
in short had stepped into the place of those whom he 
had himself overcome. He had become, as Harold had 
been, King in the fullest sense over the West-Saxons and 
the East-Angles. Over the districts ruled by the sons 
of -dBlfgar he held, as Harold had held, a supremacy which 
the sons of -ffilfgar were anxious to throw off at the first 
opportunity. This singular analogy between the position 
of Harold at the beginning of one year and the position 
of William at the beginning of the next is one which 
I have pointed out already.^ I may add that both princes Attempts 
tried the same means, and that both tried them in vain, HaioMand 
for securing the fidelity of the Northern Earls. The tie 
of marnage or promised mariiage was attempted in both Noitli by 
cases. But as the bridal of Ealdgyth brought no North- 
humbrian warriors to Harold’s side at Senlac, so the 
promise of Wilham’s daughter to Ealdgyth’s brother 
worked veiy little towards biingmg the Mercian shires 
into practical submission to the Conqueror. 

I have already shown that Harold’s nominal dominion William's 
over Northumberland was changed into a reality by one foi® 
of the most signal instances on record of the might 

, ® the con- 

persuasion.2 We shall presently see that William’s nominal quered 
dominion over the same country was changed into a reality 
only by fire and sword. And the dominion of William 
over the districts where his authority was really acknow- 
ledged had, before he could venture again to cross the 
sea, to be secured by means of which neither Harold nor 
any other English King was likely to dream. I have 

^ See vol. Ill p 59 

VOL. IV. F 


® Ib p 
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ohap, xvn already spoken of the extreme rarity of castles in England 
^tiesia Norman Conquest, and of the general indig- 

England nation which was awakened by the building of a single 
castle in Herefordshire by a single Norman adventurer,^ 
Instances Harold however had not scrupled to follow the Norman 
Anmdei? example in this matter in positions where the fortress 
iaps^Here- ^ centre of oppression against English- 

ford. men, but as a defence against invading enemies. He had, 
as we have seen, built the famous castle at Dover ; ^ it is 
possible that he had built one at Hereford,^ and it seems 
likely that he had also built another at Arundel. Domes- 
day at least bears its witness to the existence of a castle 
there in the days of King Eadward/ a solitary instance 
in the whole course of the Survey. But now the age 
castle-building fairly set in. It was William’s policy 
William, to keep the conquered land in check by commanding 
every town and every important point by one of these 
fortresses, which became in truth the fetters of England.^* 
We have already seen him begin the work on the heights 
of Hastings,® and go on with it in the greatest city of 
the land.7 And, as we follow his steps, we shall see that, 
at every stage of the Conquest, the building of a castle in a 
conquered town was ever the first work of the Conqueror’s 
foresight. Most of the castles whose foundation is dis- 
tinctly recorded naturally belong to places which came 
into William’s hands in the course of later warfare But 

‘ See vol ii. p. 138 2 See vol ui p 536 ® See above, p 64 

Domesday, 23 ^^Oastrum Hamndel T R E reddebat de ^^uodaiii 
molmo XL solidos ” See Appendi’s: K 

Ord Vit 51 1 0 (speaking however of a somewhat latei time) , “Rex 
igitur secessus regni providentms perlustravit, et opportuna looa contra 
excursiones hostium commumvit.” So WiH Gem vii 42 '^Rexautem 
monitus quidem prudentiS., qnS. consnlere m cunptis Regi ixovit, immunita 
regni providisbim^ dispositione perlustravit, ac ad arcendos hostium ex- 
cursus tutissima castella per opportuna loca stabilivit, qiim militum clcctis- 
simo robore et ubernmS. stipendiorum copia munivit ” 

® See vol. ill, p 409 


^ See above, p. 19 
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tHere were castles in Southern and Eastern England also^ 
and it is most likely that their foundation at least, if not 
their completion, was among the very first works of 
William^s reign. In one ease indeed we have distinct 
evidence of the fact. The borough of Norwich, not yet 
an episcopal city, was, as we have seen,^ one of the 
chief among English towns, the chiefest by far in its own 
quarter of England, the capital of the Earldom held suc- 
cessively by Harold, ^Ifgar, and Gyrth, It had now 
folly recovered from the damage which it had suffered in 
the wars of Swend and Ulfeytel.^ The Norman panegyrist 
speaks of it as a noble and powerful city, inhabited by 
rich, daring, and he is pleased to add faithless, citizens.^ 
In King Eadward'^s reign the burghers of Norwich had 
reached the great number of thirteen hundred,^ It stood 
at no great distance from the sea which separated, or 
leather united, England and Denmark, and the citizens, 
like the rest of the men of East-Anglia, had no doubt 
a strong Danish element among them. Norwich was 
therefore a point which called for special attention at the 
hands of a conqueror whose Crown might at any moment 


1 Vol. 1 p 350 2 ib p 

^ Will. Pict 148 “ Guenta urbs est nobilis atque valens Gives ac 

fimtimos habet divites, mlidos, et audaces ** “Guenta” would of comse, 
if there were no lea&on to the contiary, moan Winchester, Venta Bel- 
garmn, but the descnption given of its iiosition shows that the Aiclideacon 
must have taken a classical fit, and that he means Venta Icenoum, of 
which Norwich, though not exactly on the site, may fail ly j)ass as a repre- 
sentative Benoit however, in translating William of Poitiers (37949), says, 

“ Gumcestre ert mult noble citA*' &c 

* Domesday, n 116. “In Noi vie erant tempore Begis E MOCOXX ” The 
numbeis had sadly dwindled at the time of the Survey In 116 5 we 
read, “Modo sunt m buigo dolxv burgenses Anglici et consuetudmes 
reddunt, et coolxxx bordani (jui piopter paupenem nuUam reddunt con- 
suetudinem, et in ill§- terrS, quam tenebant Stigandus T.B E. mancrit modo 
ex illis supei lonbus xxxviiii burgenses . . et in illfi. ten 11 de quJl Heroldus 
habebat socam sunt xv. burgenses ” 


CHAP XVII. 


Condition 
of Nor- 
wich, its 
wealth, 
population, 
and mili- 
tary im- 
portance. 
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oEAP, xvTi. be threatened by a Scandinavian rival.^ A fortress was 
therefore built within the walls of the city^^ a fact which 
at once shows that the city itself was already forti- 
fied, and that the new fortress was mainly intended as a 
curb upon the citizens themselves. Whether William’s 
present work was really the beginning of the great fortress 
whose shell still survives, or whether all that was now 
done was to provide in a hasty way for the needs of the 
moment, is a question which may be left to local inquirers. 
Other ^ In the course of WilUam’s reign other castles arose within 
the limits of the territory which was already subdued, 
IngSd Canterbury, Eochester, Bramber, Lewes, Carisbroke, 
Wallingford, and Windsor, the last being the most famous 
and abiding of alL^ Of most of these it is probable 
that the beginnings at least belong to this early stage 
of William’s reign, but all or most of them have cither 
perished or survive only in the form of representatives of 
later date. The present keep of Eochester above all is 
the noblest example of the Norman military architecture 


Ooni- 
manilors 
from 
Gaul ” 
placed m 
the castlos. 

Import of 
the phrase, 


of the next generation* In all these castles we are told 
that William placed trusty and valiant captains, who had 
come with him from Gaul, at the head of large forces of 
horse and foot.*^ The expression “from Gaul” is re- 
markable. It is a witness to the importance of the force 


which William had drawn from lands beyond the bounds 
of his own Duchy, The foreign, especially the Breton, 


* Will. Pict. 149 “ Danos in auvilmm citius lecipcie potest A man, 

quod Anglos a Danis sepaiat, miUia pa&suum quatuordocim distat '' 

® Ib “Hujus quoquo urbis mtra moonia mumtionom eonstruxit ” 

Ord Vit, 506 B. ^^Intra menma Guentm opibus et munimino nobilis 
urbis et man contigua?, validam arcem coiistiu\it.” This almost looks as li 
the famous castle of later times was now at least begun, though the words 
may merely refer to some temporal y piedecessor. 

* On these castles, see Appendix K 

* Will Plot 148 Cu&todes m castellis strenuos viros collocavit, ex 
Gallis tiaductos, quorum hdei paiiter ac vntuti credebai, (jum multitndme 
peditum et equitum.^* 
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auxiliaries, must^ at this stage of the Conquest, have been chap xvir 
numerous and formidable, and we shall see that, later in foreign 
his reign, William was well pleased to get nd of them, atthistime. 
To encourage the commanders of these fortresses under the 
toils and dangers which, peaceful as the country seemed, 
it was assumed that they would still have to undergo, 
they were endowed by the King with wealthy fiefs.^ It Grants of 

-TXT If » land, to 

IS now that we are assured that, among all William s William’s 
grants of this kind, nothing was given to a Frenchman 
which was unjustly taken from an Enghshman.^ That 
IS, as I have already explained it, William despoiled none 
of his new subjects, except those who, whether dead or 
alive, were, in his reading of the Law, justly liable to the 
penalties of treason.^ 

Among these faithful servants of the Conqueror who The 
were thus set to bear rule over Englishmen, or morccXi^nd 
truly to hold Englishmen in check, two claim special 
notice, both from the place which they have already held 
in our narrative and from the ofBce which they were now Fitz- 
called upon to fill. High above all those whom William 
put in places of trust, he chose as his special lieutenants 
and representatives in absence his brother and his chosen 
friend. The rule of the conquered land was entrusted 
to William Fitz-Osberii, the man who had done more 
than any other man to bring about the invasion of Eng- 
land,^ and to Bishop Odo of Bayeux, who had had, next to 
the Conqueror himself, the greatest share in making the 
invasion successful. The panegynst of William tells us that 
he knew bis namesake, the son of Osbern, to be specially 
dear to the Normans and specially dreaded by the English.-^ 

1 Will Pict 148. “ Ipsis opTilenta beneficia distnbmt, pro quibus labores 
ac peiicula libentibus animis tolerarent ” 

® See the extract from William of Poitiers in p 48 
^ See above, p 24 
* See vol ill p 296. 

® Will Plot 149 “ Hunc Noimannis carissimum, Anglis maximo terrori 
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Earldoms 

given to 

William 

Eitz- 

Osbem 

and Odo. 

William’s 


CHAP xvn. Of Odo^ on tlie otlior Land; we are told that, dear as ho 
was to Normans and Bretons, even the English themselves 
were not such barbarians as to fail to appreciate him. They 
saw that; whether as Prelate or as temporal ruler, he was 
entitled not only to their fear but to their reverence and 
love.^ These two specially favoured chiefs were invested 
with English EarldomS; and were entrusted with a general 
command over the whole of the conquered country. But^ 
even at this early time, William began that policy of 
j^Ucy^th <li™ion which has affected the whole course of Enghsh 
jregard to history since. In the Northern part of England; where 
his power was purely nominal; he was constrained for 
a season to leave the successors of Leofric and Siward 
in possession of the vast governments held by their pre- 
decessors. But; withm that part of the land which was 
really his own, William was not going to allow the 
growth of any power; even in the hands of those dearest 
to him; which had the famtest chance of becoming dan- 
Bails gerous to his own. There was no longer to be an Earl 
for sT^gie^ West-Saxons or an Earl of the East-Anglos; wield- 

sbies jng the vast powers and ruling over the vast territory 
which had been held by the Earls of the Houses of God- 
wine and Leofnc. Eeturning in this to earlier English 
practice; the Earl under William was to have the rule 
of a single shire only; or if two shires were ever set 
under one Earl, they were at least not to bo adjoining 
Results of shires. The results of this change have been of the 
the change, moment. This one resolution of the Conqueror 


esse sciebat ” He enlarges on William Eitz-Osbera’s merits and on tho 
friendship which had lasted between him and the Duke fiom then eailiest 
days 

^ Will Plot 1 50 After a long panegyric on Odo, he winds up ; “ Libontos 
eidem obsequebantur, ut acceptissimo domino, Normanm at(j[uo Biitanni. 
Hec Angli adeo baibari fueiunt, quin facile mtelligoiont hunc pr*nsulcm, 
hunc piaefectum, mento timondum esse, vcneiandum quoquo ao dlh- 
gendum ” 
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did more than any other one cause to make England anoHAP.xvii. 
united Kingdom, and to keep it from falling asunder 
like France and Germany. The Duke of the Normans 
and the King of the English had widely different interests. 

William would not run the faintest chance of having 
such a feudatory in his own Kingdom as his own lord 
the King of the French had in William’s own person, 

A Norman Earl of all Wessex, feeling himself in 
truth Earl by the edge of the sword, might well have 
forgotten that the Law of England looked on him simply 
as a magistrate accountable to the King and his Witan, 
and, under a King who showed the least weakness, he 
might have found opportunities of growing into a terri- 
torial prmce. But William the Great never showed weak- Tto royal 
ness in any matter, and in this matter he followed a course Kigth- 
which cut off all fear of danger. An Earl of the West- 
Saxons might be dangerous to the power of the King and ^ 
to the unity of the Kingdom ; there was no such danger furtLred. 
in a local Earl of Kent or Hereford. William thus 
took care that no one man in his Kingdom should be 
stronger than the King. Any one noble, however powerful, 
could be at once overcome. This secured the unity of the 
Kingdom in one way. In order fco resist the royal power 
with any hope of success, the nobles had to combine with 
one another and to seek for the help of the people. Thus 
the Old-Englishparliamentaiy instincts which the Conquest 
for a while checked were again awakened and strengthened, 
and the unity of the Kingdom was secured in another 
way. It was precisely because William for a while over- 
threw Enghsh freedom, because he knew how to win for 
himself such a power as no King of the English had 
ever held before him, that in the end national unity and 
national freedom appeared again in more perfect shapes 
than they had ever taken in the days of our old insular 
independence. 
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XVII The firstfroits of the new system were seen in the ap- 
of KenT, poiotment of Bishop Odo to the Earldom of Kent * and of 
W^am William Pitz-Osbern to the Earldom of Herefoid.^ The 
Osbem immediate and permanent authority of both was thus 

jSstrl of 1 *1 • 

Hereford, connnecl witnin very narrow bounds ; the wider com- 

mission which they also held was a mere temporary dele- 

Their joint gation of authority during the King’s absence. In this 
coinmand; i 4. -i , 

last character they seem to have been joined together as 
co-regents, while each had his own special province within 
mdS’odo, common to both.s The South, which, we are 

tteN orth ’ assured, was, through its neighbourhood and intercourse 
WiiSm. somewhat less savage than the rest of the 

island, was put under the milder rule of the Bishop.* 
It was left to the new Earl of Hereford to keep watch 
against the still independent North, and Norwich, with 
its newly rising castle, was put undei his special care.’ 
These two extreme points of his province, Hereford on 


William of Poitiers (149) implies, without dueotly stating, Odo’s ap- 
pointment as Earl, "Oastrum Doveram Odom *atii suo ooimnisit, cum 
adjacente oiS australi, qu*, nomine vetusto Cantium dicta, Galliam pioi.ius 
spectat The Peterboiough Chromclor also calls hun Earl (1087^ thoudi 
without naming h.s Eaxldom, -He hmfde corldom on Englokncio ” His 
B^ldom M mphed m the well-known story of his semurc by hib biothor’s 

buiy, just before telling it, says, “Odonem, quern ad opisoopatum Rvio- 
censemprovexit Comes, Comitem Canto Eex institmt,” as Oiderio ihrcctly 
atfcei tlie story speaks of his “comitatus Cantije.’* ^ 

Wiltom Eite-Osbem did not receive tbe Earldom tiU 1070, but Floionco 

(.067) says expressly, “ Willelmum filiuin Osbeini, quern in Ho olmZ, 
piovinoia Comitem oonstitueiat ” xxoiqiokuuki 

commission of Odo and William appears fivintly in tho 

ff' andWyllclm Eorl bolifoii 

ner setter it moie distmct m Florence, 1067, “Fiatiom suum Odonom 

WiUelmum filium Osbemi Anghm custodes lolinquons ” K„ 
SSec^mJf “ T Otbeim fihus 

‘ WiU Plot ..Cantium Galliam propius spocUt, undo ct a imnuK 

fens bominibus meohtur Consuoveiant enim nicicos cum Itolgis mutaro " 
See above, p 67 The woids of William of PoiUo.s (14^! " tbXu 
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tlie West and Norwich, on the East, show plainly how far chap, xvn 
the real dominion of William reached towards the North. 

The two Earls were to he the royal lieutenants during Castles to 
WiUiam’s absence, and they were specially bidden to be 
diligent in the great work of securing the obedience of 
the land by the building of castles.^ 

Besides these two great Viceroys, we also know the Subordi- 
names of some of the subordinate captains who held held 
commands under them. The few whose names appear 
in the history were all of pure Norman birth. The Hugh of 
Castle of Dover, the chief fortress of the government Dover, 
of Odo, was entrusted to the immediate care of Hugh 
of Montfort,^ Of him we have heard in two widely 
different characters on different sides of the sea. Dover, 
perhaps again arising from the rum of the Norman fire, 
was given to the care of the man who had so well guarded 
the burning streets of Mortemer. The fortress raised 
by the forethought of Harold was put under the rule, 
not of one who had met his axe face to face, but of one 
of the evil four who had wrought the last brutalities 
upon his disabled body.*^ The fortress of Hastings had, Humfiey 
from the very day when it began to arise, been placed 
under the command of Humfrey the brother-m-law of 
the more famous Hugh of Grantmesml.^ His son Robert, 

[Gruentas] Will^lmum reliquit O&berm filium prsacipuum m OAeicifcu suo, 
ut in vice sua interim toti legno Aquilonem versus piseosset,” sliow that 
“ Guenta” cannot be Winchester 

^ FI Wig 1067 “ Castella per loca firman prsecepit.*' 

^ Will Gem vii 39 ''Milites Odoms Baioca&ini Pisesulia atque Hu- 
gonis de Monteforti, quibus custodia Dorobeinise credita orat ” Will 
Pict 157. “Munitiones custodes Prsesul Baiocensis atque Hugo de 
Montefoiti ” 

® On the doings of Hugo of Montfort at Mortemer and Senlac, see vol 
ill pp 155, 287, 499. 

^ Ord Yit 513 B ''Soronus ejus [Hagoms de Grantomaismlj Un- 
fiidus de Telliolo, qui Hastingas a pnm 0 » die consfeructionis ad custodion- 
dum susceperat ” See also 600 C In 669 0 we read of his son Bobeit, 

Umfndus pater ejus fiiit films Amfridi de pi ogenie Dacorum Adeliza 
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CHAP. xvn. known afterwards as Robert of Rhnddlan, had been one 
of the Norman favonntes of Eadwardj he had received 
knighthood at his hands^ and had held what one would 
think must have been the sinecure office of armour-bearer 
Hugh of to the Saint J To Hugh of Grantmesnil himself was 

eiitrusted the government, or at least the military com- 
chester mand, of the old Imperial city and of a district which 
at least took in the whole of Hampshire.^ As one 
Norman Hugh had been set by Emma to bear rule in 
her morning-gift of Exeter, s so now Eadgyth saw, per- 
haps without repining^ her still nobler mormng-gift of 
Winchester placed under the rule of another Norman 
Hugh of greater renown. 

VTilham’s Of the state of things in the Northern Earldoms wo 
regard ^^l^ckily hear nothing. It was William’s policy to 
the North, remove from the country during his absence all those 
whose presence in it at such a moment might have been 
dangerous to his authority. An honourable pretext was 
not wanting. The chief men of England were called 
upon to accompany their new King on his visit to his 
dominions beyond the sea. Normans and Englishmen, 
now under the rule of one common sovereign, were to 
feel, if not as fellow-countrymen, at least as fellow-subjccts. 
They were to become accustomed to the presence and 
companionship of one another, and each was to look ou 
the land of the other as a land not wholly foreign. 

vero mater ejus soror Hugonis de Grentemaisnil de clara stirpe Gcroia- 
norum ” Was Humphrey a brother of Thurstan Goz, and thoiefox'o great- 
uncle of Hugh Earl of Chester ^ See vol i p. 205. 

^ See Ord Vit 666 C, 669 0 , where we read of Robert, '<Hic Eduaidi 
Begis arraiger fiiit, et ab olio cmgulum mihtise accepii ** 

^ Ib 512 B “Hugo de Grentemaisnil, qui prosidaiuin Gcwinsonuu, 
id est Guentanse regionis, jam habuerat The flourish about tho Gowishi 
(compare a kindred flourish in a chaiter of Eadwig quoted in vol 1 p 622) 
need not make us carry Hugh’s government beyond Hampshire A huge 
part of Wessex was still unconquered 
See vol 1 p 346 
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We are expressly assured that tliose whom William took ohat.xvii. 
with him were not taken as captives, but as men high in 
his favour, as the men of highest dignity in his new 
realm, who were to be further honoured by being thus 
brought into the closest companionship with the royal 
person.^ But, if they were not taken as captives, we 
are no less distinctly told that they were taken as 
hostages. William chose as his companions the men 
whose power he dreaded and of whose faithftilness he was 
doubtful. In their absence revolts would be less to be 
feared. For there would be no leaders of the first rank to 
head them, and regard for the safety of those who were 
in William’s hands might keep back their friends from 
beginning disturbances which might be avenged on them.^ 

In pursuance of this policy, William summoned three Eadwino, 
out of the four Northern Earls, Eadwmo, Morkcre, and^d^^®^®’ 
Waltheof, to accompany him on his visit to his native 
Duchy. They could not well refuse. They may 
seen through the real motives of the invitation, but onto^or^*^ 
the surface everything was friendly and honourable. They 
could not have declined so flattering a request from the 
King whom they had just acknowledged, unless they 
wished to hurry on the open quarrel which it was tlieir 
interest as well as his to stave off. Eadwine, Morkerc, and 
Waltheof accordingly obeyed the summons.^ Of Oswulf 

^ Will Pict 150 “PrsQseitinKiuumnontraheiontui utcaptivijSeddomx- 
niim suum Regom proximi comitaientur, ampliorem ex lioc gratiam atquo 
honorem habitun.” 

® Ib ** Abducere secum decreverat, quorum pisaoipue lidem sus- 
pioiebat ao potentiam, , . ut ipsis auctonbus mbil sub decessum 

suum novaretur, gens vero tota minus ad robclHonom valeret spoliata 
pnncipibus Denique eos potissimum, veluti ohsidehtiu potestate su 0 ; tali 
cautela tenendos existimabat^ quorum auctontas vel salus piopinquis et 
compatiiotis maximx osset ” The Peterborough Chronicler (1067) puts all 
this into a very short formula , ‘‘ Hei for se cyng ofer sa3, and hsBfdo mid 
him gislas and soeattas ” 

lb '^Sic autem fuoro subacti, ut obscquentissimo facoront im- 
pel ata ” 
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CHAP xvn. we hear only incidentally, but it is plain that he must 
Apparent have given offence. If he had failed to appear at 
of ^swSf. Berkhampstead or at Barking, to become William’s man, 
and to receive his Earldom again at William’s hands^ 
that was quite ground enough, according to the code of 
the new reign, to deal with him as a traitor whose lands 
and honours were forfeited without further sentence. 
But as yet William exercised as little authority beyond 
the Tyne or the Humber as he exercised in the Orkneys. 
Policy of But it was politic to treat as his own the land which 
dealings one day to be his own. The day had not yet 

^^^’^'eome when he could try the experiment of sending a 
land foreign Earl and foreign soldiers into that distant and 
dangerous land. But it was prudent to make at least 
a show of authority even in the fiirthest comer of the 
land over which he claimed to be King. Such a show 
of authority might be made by granting the forfeited 
Earldom to an Englishman, and leaving him to take 
possession of it in William’s name, if ho could. Such an 
instrument was found in Copsige, the old lieutenant of 
Tostig. A partizan of Tostig would naturally he at feud 
with Oswulf, as one whom the favour of Tostig’s enemy 
Morkere had restored to some share of the possessions 
Copsige of his forefiithersi William acted with speed. Early 

Earl, in tlie month of February Copsige was invested with 

4,^1067^^ Earldom, and he at once set forth to take possession 
We shall see hereafter how he fared on his errand/-^ 
Position of Besides the Earls and Prelates who are spoken of as 
iEthelwig accompanying William, there are one or two other leading 
^thel- ehnrchmen of whom we hear later in the story, and 
sige of whom we should have been well pleased to learn some- 
thmg at this particular moment. One of these is JEthol- 
wig, the prudent Abbot of Evesham. High as he had 

^ See vol 11 p 487 

® See the ne'ct Chapter and Appoiidi's: L 
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oHAP. xvn. large body of Englishmen of rank had assembled on the 
either to accompany the King on his voyage or simply 
to do bin) worship on his departure.^ And of those who 
were chosen for the former dangerous honour the first was 
Eadgar^ the King of a moment, whom we are told that 
William had enriched with large gifts of land and enrolled 
among those who were dearest to him.^ Another was 
Stigand the Primate, whom he had already made up his 
mind to remove from his office, but with whom he thought 
good to bear for a while, till his deposition could be brought 
about by proper Papal commission. Till this could be done, 
William deemed it prudent to show all honour to one whose 
authority stood so high among his countrymen*^ The only 
-<3Ethelnoth other churchman of whom we hear by name is JEthclnoth, 
bury Abbot of Glastonbury, whose obedience to William’s sum- 
mons IS the only sign which we have yet come across of any 
authority being exercised by the new King in the Western 
shires. That JEthelnoth, who was afterwards deposed from 
his Abbey, was already honouied by William’s jealousy is 
a fact which may be set against the charges which are 
brought against him.^ Among laymen the only one 

vere deciierat albis velis more veterum adoinatas esse Erant enim rovec*- 
tur£e, glonosissimum triumplmm nuntiaturse, maxime optatum gauduim 
Thierry (i iiSi) seems to think that the sails actually were white 
^ Will Diet 150. “Convemt eodem multus Anglorum equitatus ” 

^ See Appendix M 

® Will. Piet 147 “ Pontificmm Stigandi, quod noveiat non canouicum, 
minime prohabat, sed Apostolici sententiam exapectarc molius quain pio- 
porantius deponere existimabat Suadebant et alise rationos, ut ad toin])UM 
pateretur atque honorifice haberet ilium cujus inter Anglos .luctoiitas oiat 
summa” Wilham of Malmesbury, Gest Pont 36 (I quote hcncororwaxd 
from Mr Hamilton's new edition), especially maiks the unwillingnesH of 
Stigand to go on this journey , ** Nec multo post m Normanmam navigans 
sub velamme honons remtentem secum tra\it, ne quid pcrfidicO, se absente, 
per ejus auctoritatem in AngKa puUularet ” 

* On uElhelnoth, see vol u p 361 Thieiry (i 281) for /Etholnoth sub- 
stitutes Fnthnc Abbot of Saint Alban’s, for whoso prcaonco lio quotes no 
authoiity I suspect it to be as mythical as most othoi storicH about that 
Prelate William of Poitieis (150) mentions no Pi elate but Stigand, but 


ants or 
hostages 

Eadgar 

Stigand 
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mentioned besides the jUtbeling and the three Earls, chap xvii. 
is a Thegn of Kent, who bore the same name as the Abbot 
of Glastonbury.^ Those however whose names are given Waltheof. 
us did not form the whole of William’s English escort ; 
many ^'good men,” who are otherwise unrecorded, went 
with him. And, along with his English companions, no Willxaiti 

, talcss mucu 

small amount of English treasure also found its way on treasure 
board William’s ships. We are assured that it was all 
honourably gotten and was designed to be honourably 
spent; 2 but the mention of it draws forth a glowing de- The wealth 
scription of the wealth of England from our Norman 
informant, Gaul, in the widest extent of its three di- 
visions, could not have furnished such wealth of gold and 
silver as William now brought from his new conquest, a 
conquest which is proudly contrasted with the petty exploits 
of the first Caesar in the same island.^ Some part of all 


in a flourish a little way on (153) he speaks of ** totius Britanmse episco- 
porum primatem atque magnos in transmarmis coenohiis ahhates ” JSthel- 
noth appears m the Worcester Chronicle, 1066, and in Florence, 1067 

^ The ^thelmg and the three Earlb are mentioned in the Worcester 
Chronicle, and by Florence and Wdliam of Poitiers, both of whom give a 
Latm equivalent for the ‘‘manege o‘(Sre gode men of Englalande *’ Florence 
mentions the Kentish Thegn -iEthelnoth by name (“ satrapam Agelnothum 
Cantuariensem ”), distinguishing him from the Abbot, with whom Orderic 
(506 B) evidently confounded him He is most likely the “ AJnod cild,” 
“ AJnod Chentiscus,” “ Alnod Cantuariensis” of Domesday See Appendix S. 

The Petei borough Chromcler (see above, p 75) puts the whole escort 
together under the head of “ gislas ” Oddly enough, he is literally tianslated 
in the Normannioe Nova Chronica, 1067 “ WiUelmus Dux, et Rex 
Anglorum, eodem anno mare transiit, in Normanniam ducens secum obMe& 
et thesauros ” 

® Will Piet 153 “ Quod rectissimo juie acceperat, quod, ubi honestis- 
simse rationes postularent, expendere cogitabat The panegyrist clearly 
had a lurking doubt as to the perfect righteousness of his master 

® The comparison between William and Csesar is drawn out at great 
length by the Archdeacon of Lisieux, pp 151-154 The passage with 
which we are here concerned comes near the end , “ Attuht non aliquan- 
tulum vectigal, non rapinas, sed quantum ex ditione trium GaUiarum vix 
coHigeretur argentum atque aurum. . . Can metaUi abundantiS. multipli- 
citer Gallias terra lUa vincit Ut enim horreum Cerena dicenda videtur 
frumenti copiS., sic seranum Arabise aun copiS, ” 
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CHAP XVII. this wealth was scattered among the companions of 
Wilham’s labours, while the fleet was still in the haven 
of Pevensey.^ But enough was carried beyond sea to set 
on fire the minds of all those among William’s countrymen 
who had tarried by their own hearths while the land which 
sent forth such goodly stores was in winning. 

WiUiam's The voyage was prosperous, and it seems to have had 
the incidental good effect of securmg the safety of sea- 
Piraoy faring folk of lower degree. A stop, we are told, was put 
to all piracy for a long time to come.^ The expression is 
remarkable ; it might seem to imply that, since the great 
moment fleet of Harold had disappeared from the Channel, piracy 
had been specially rife. The Danish havens in Ireland 
were no doubt always full of men in whom the old Wiking 
spirit was stiong, and who were ready to sail forth for 
fighting or plunder wherever eithei fighting or plunder was 
to be had. And it is quite possible that dispossessed English- 
men may have already begun, as wo know that they did 
before long, to take service in any quarter which iiromised 
either a chance of restoration or a hope of vengeance on those 
who made restoration hopeless For the present at least, it 
would seem that the southern coast of England, the coast 
which William^s own fleet could immediately protect or 
coerce, remained unharried by either friends or enemies. 
William's The haven at which William landed is not told us. But 
in^Nor-^ we have full, perhaps not exaggerated, accounts of the joy 
mandy with which the Duke, now a King, was received in hrs 
native land. Few, m any time or place, are slow to pay 
their homage to a conqueror, and we must never ibrget 
that, within his own Duchy at least, few princes have been 
better entitled than William to the real love and thankful- 

^ Will Pict J50 “At milites repatnantes, quorum m tantiH 
fideh oper^l usus fuerat, largii manu ad eumdem poitum doiiavit, ut ojmuum 
fiuctum viotoiiBs secum omnes percepisso gauduront ” 

“ Ib 15 1 “ Tranfamissio hajc mare dm pacavit, puatil oimii procul fagato ” 
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ness of their people. It was Lent; it was winter: butoHAP.xvii 
the return of William turned the gloomy season into 
days of summer festival ^ Every town through which the 
Duke passed was crowded with men from the remotest 
parts of the Duchy, who pressed to set eyes once more on 
their own prince who had won such glory for himself and 
for the Norman name.^ The pomp of his approach to His entry 
Eouen^ the assemblage of all ages, ranks, and sexes, carries 
back the classical imagination of the panegyrist to the tri- 
umphs of old Eoman days. And it is worth noticing that, 
after he had just spent all his ingenuity in proving the ex- 
ploits of William to be in every way greater than the exploits 
of Caesar, he still seems to think that he is doing further 
honour to his own hero by likening his reception at Eouen 
to the reception of Pompeius at Eome.^ At Eouen it probably Regency;of 
was that he again met his beloved Duchess, who, though - 
uncrowned, already, on Latin-speaking lips at least, bore 
the royal title.^ Aided by the counsel of the wise and 
aged Eoger of Beaumont, she had kept Normandy in peace 
and prosperity during her husband’s absence,® and it needs 
no great flight of imagination to picture to ourselves the 
truest and purest source of joy in that proud entry, when, 
not the King or the Conqueror, but the faithful partner of 
so many cares, leturned to the home which, almost alone 

^ Will Pict 154 “Dieseranthiberm, et qui pcemtentiae quadragesimalis 
ngori vacant Ceterum nbique* agebantur tamqnam summse fcstivi temporis 
fenss Rol sestiv^ serenitate Incidus videbatur, giatia dierum solit^l. longe 
major ” Is tbis merely metaphor, or was William really favoured by the 
weather? 

® Ib ** Mmorum sive remotiorum locorum mcolce m urbes, aut alio ubi 
facultas conspiciendx Regem daretur, confluebant ” 

® Ib “ Quum m metropolim suam Rothomagum intronet, senes, 
puen, matronse, cunotique cives spcctatum prooesserant , conclamabant 
salutantes reducem, adeo ut emtas lUa umversa applaudere putaretur,* 
sicuti Roma quondam Pompeio suo applaudens tnpudiavit ” 

* Ib 155 ‘'Optime quidem egerat in gubeinaculo domina nostra 
Matildis, jam nomine divulgato Regina, etsi nondum coronata.” 

® See vol m p 584 
VOL. IV G 
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CHAP xviL among princely tomes, supplied a model for lowlier homes 
to follow. 

William But besides his own household, besides his people at 

Norman large, William, the champion of the Church, the Crusader 

Church against the pequred blasphemer, the reformer of the 

corrupt manners of the benighted island, stood in a more 

direct and special relation to the ecclesiastical foundations 

of his Duchy. He had felt the benefit of their prayers 

during his days of warfare ; they were now in return to 

feel the benefit of his liberality in his day of triumph. 

Costly gifts had already been sent over the sea, and gifts 

yet more costly were now the witness of his personal 

His recep- presence. Regulars and seculars strove which should pay 

monlS^and the highest honouTs to the returning hero.^ And regulars 

clergy seculars ahke were rewarded with such gifts as no King 

H tb gifts to 

clmrohes or Emperor had ever before lavished on holy men and holy 
places.^ Some churches William visited in person ; to others 
His visit to he sent his offerings ^ One of the first o1)jects of his personal 
Stephen*s pilgnniage was his own creation at Caen, his own house of 
at Caen, g^int Stephen, which it had been one of his last acts before 
his voyage to England to place under the care of his chosen 
Hisproba- counsellor Lanfranc.^ The two now met again; but no 
tations ' chronicler gives us the details of their meeting. We are 
left to picture to ourselves the mutual greetings of King 
and Abbot, and to conceive the more secret discourse of the 
man whose wit had planned the great enterprise and the 
man whose arm had so far guided it to success. But those 

' Will Ficl 154, “Monasteiia certabant monachoimn atquo clcri 
quodam in adventu &ui caribsimi lutons timphoicni ofiicioHitatem iiu- 
penderent ” Mark the use of the word “ monasterium ” (see vol i, p 472 , 
11 pp 249, 441) as applied to churches of both classes 

® Ib Nullius umquam Regis aut Imperatons largitatem in oblationi- 
bus majorem compenmus ’* 

® Tb “ Item quas ecclesias non prsesentia, sUi'l, munezibus visitavit itoi urn ** 
“Iterum” must refer to the gifts sent now, as distinguished from those 
which had been already sent from England in Januaiy. See above, j). 6 t. 

^ See vol 111 p 382. 
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two men must have had other thoughts m their minds than ohap. xvii. 
any that were likely to occur to the minds of the mass of 
those who greeted the Conqueror on his return. To the 
shouting multitudes and to the rejoicmg clergy the work 
no doubt seemed to be done, when their Duke returned 
from his island warfare in the guise of a triumphant King. 

But both William and Lanfranc must have known that the 
work was only begun, and that the real Conquest of 
England was still a thing of the future To Lanfranc the 
Conqueror might not scruple to reveal the secret that the 
seemmg King of the English was in truth King only over 
East-Angha and part of Wessex. He had with him the 
Earls of the North and an Abbot of the West, but the West 
and the North were still wholly unsubdued. That York 
and Exeter would one clay be his, no less than London and 
Winchester, William could hardly doubt; but as to the 
way, the means, the time, of making his kingship a reality 
over the whole realm there was room for much of thought- 
ful consultation between the two subtle and daring minds 
which now again came together. And there was one point 
of still deeper personal moment to the Abbot of Saint 
Stephen’s. William, we know, had, among the other objects 
of his undertaking, gone forth as a missionary to reform 
the corrupted Church of England. The chief Prelate, in Presence of 
William and Lanfranc’s eyes the intrusive Prelate, of that Lan^no 
corrupted Church, the Prelate already doomed in William’s 
counsels, was now one of the most honoured among to succes- 
Wilham’s train, possibly a guest within the walls 
Lanfranc’s own Ahbey.^ Is it going too far to surmise 

^ See above, p 78 William of Malmesbuiy (Gest. Pont 37) is emphatic 
on the honoTirB paid to Stigand in Noimandy , “ Inter quae difficile dictu 
est qnantis eum [Stigandum] excepent officiis, dignanter ubicumque loco- 
rum assurgendo et contra eum in omnibus episcopatibus Normanniee et 
abbatiis longS. serie pompse prooedi faciendo,” But be adds pomtedly, 

Sed quidquid Ms tegebatur involuens erupit in clarum, veniente 
Angbam Ermenfi^edo, Sedunense Episcopo, legato Alexandn Papae/’ See 
Chapter xix. 
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CHAP. XVII that, during William’s Lenten pilgrimage to Caen, it was 
fully ananged who should be the next to fill the throne of 
Augustine, and what should be the policy of the Primate 
who should step into the place of the already condemned 
schismatic ^ 

But of all this the writers of the time tell us nothing. 

The meetmg of William and Lanfrane would supply 

admirable materials for an Imaginary Conversation, but 

all that the historian can affirm with positive certainty 

lies on the surface The unfinished minster, not to be 

hallowed for another ten years, ^ was rising under the care 

William’s of its great Abbot. The gifts of William to his own house 

at Samt were splendid. To all the churches which he visited he 

Stephen s. costly vestments and ingots of gold would it bo too 

wild a flight of fancy to deem that for the church of Saint 

Stephen was reserved that mighty ingot of all which 

Harold Hardrada had brought from the far East, and which 

had passed fiom the hands of the victor of Stamfordbridge 

into the hands of the victor of Senlac However this may 

be, the choicest wealth of England was poured forth before 

the altar of the protomartyr. Men gazed with wonder upon 

Skill of the the rich spoils of the conquered island. They might look 

arts, down on its inhabitants as barbarians ; they might scorn 

goSS ^skilled in the tactics of the horseman, as lagging 

and em- behmd Continental lands in the crafts of the sculptor and 
broidery 

the mason. But there were other arts, aits of skill and 
adornment, m which England and other Teutonic lands 
were allowed to outdo the nations of the Romance speech. 
The women of England were renowned for the art which 
had wrought the Raven on the banner of Ragnar and the 
Fighting-Man on the banner of Harold. And the same 

^ See vol iii. p. io8 

® Will Plot, 154 “Quampietatemipse confestimlucio multipliciiocom- 
pensavit, donans pallia, libras auri, aliaque magna <vUax]ibus ot f.un\ilT« 
Christi ” See above, p 62 

® See vol. m p 341. 
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skill turned to more peaceful uses had adorned the gor- chap, xvii 
geous vestments with which Eadgyth had appeased the 
wrath of the saintly Abbot of Saint Riquier.^ We have 
seen by what rich rewards the knowledge of that art was 
purchased for the daughters of Englishmen of high degree.^ 

The men were no less skilful in workmanship of other kinds. 

And if msular skill was lacking m any point, the extended English 
commerce of England with the kindred races of the mam- ^^tli Ger-^ 
land 3 was ready to supply it. The merchants of the Impe- 
rial havens brought goodly things of this kind among their 
precious wares, and strangers of Teutonic birth had settled 
m the land to practise the gainful crafts of the goldsmith 
and the moneyer ^ All these arts William knew how to 
encourage in his new realm by rich gifts to their professors 
of whatever sex or nation ^ And now the choicest of these 
fruits of the skill and commerce of England were scattered 
among the rejoicing churches of Normandy, the choicest of 
all finding their way to adorn the newborn minster at 
Caen. The gifts of William were such that natives of the 


^ Seevol 11 p 536 

® See above, p 35, for the reward given by Godric to the instmetress of 
his daughtei m the art of embroidery 
® See vol 1 p 310 

* The whole description given by William of Poitiers (155) is most 
remarkable, “Anghese nationis feminse multum acu ct ami textma, 
egregie viri m omni valent artifioio Ad hoc mcolere apud eos Germani 
solebant talium aitium scientissimi Inferunt et negotiatores, qui longm- 
quas legiones navibus adeunt, doctarum manunm opera 

® On Theodonc and the othei Beikshiie goldsmiths, see above, p 41 
Another of the same craft, “Otto aurifaber,” or “Otho amifex, *’ appeals in 
Essex (Domesday, 11 976) and Suffolk (11 286 h) He does not seem to have 
had anything T B E , or to have been enriched by William to anything 
hke the same degree as Theodoric , indeed at Sudbury he was merely a 
tenant of the Emg^s demesne He however left a family who kept on the 
ancestral craft in the form of mintmasters See Elhs, i 462 Gnmbaldus 
aunfaber** (Domesday, 74) was a King’s Thegn in Wiltshire, and held 
lands which had been held by one Eadward In the same page we find 
“ Leviet” or “ Leviede ” (Leofgyth), a widow holding, among many other 
widows in Wiltshire, the land which her husband had held T B. E. 
It is added, Eecit et facit aurifrisium Begis et Keginm ” 
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Byzantine 
and Sara- 
cen impress 
on men’s 
minds* 


The Nor- 
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England 
and in 
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lands where wealth and luxury most abounded^ men used 
to the splendours of Byzantine Osesars and Saracen Caliphs/ 
might have found dehght in beholding tliemJ This whole 
picture is a striking witness^ not only to the early do- 
velopement of the ornamental arts in England and in the 
kindred lands, but to the influence over men’s minds 
which was still held by the realms and cities which, fallen 
as they were from their ancient power, still kept up the 
unbroken traditions of elder days. Constantinople and 
Bagdad^ — ^perhaps rather Constantinople and Cordova — 
were stiU looked up to as the special homes of all that was 
most magnificent upon earth. The Greek and the Saracen, 
the two nations which, if last in the race of political 
freedom, were foremost in the race of material civilization, 
were instinctively appealed to as the natural judges of 
all that was rich and splendid. High and strange in- 
deed was the calhng of the Normans of those days. 
The sovereign of Normandy was bringing the wealth 
which Greeks and Saracens might wonder at from his 
conquered island m the Northern Ocean. Meanwhile 
other men of his own race were treading the path which 
was to lead them to grasp the wealth of Greeks and 
Saracens in their own land. As William turned to his 
own ends the skill of the continental and the insular 
Teuton, so his eountiymen weie soon to turn the skill of 
Greek and Saracen to their ends, in that other island of 
hardly less renown which the Norman won as his home 
and kingdom in the southern sea. 


William Easter now drew nigh, and William had appointed 
Easter at festival to be kept in the ducal palace and monastery 
AprTs,* Eeeamp.^ This year no crowning feast, no national 
1067, 


^ Will Plot 154 “Transiret iliac hospes Grisccus aut Arabs, voluptato 
tiaheretur e^dem.” 

* It should be remembered that, in this «igo, Babylon means Bagdad 
Two hundred years later it meant Cano » See vol. i p. aSo. 
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Gemot, was held in the royal hall or in the Old Minster 
of Winchester. After his own Saint Stephen’s, no church 
in Normandy stood higher in William’s favour than 
the great house of Richard the Fearless and Richard 
the Good. That house was now j3ourishing under its 
second Abbot John, William’s special friend and coun- 
sellor.^ But of the mighty pile which now com- 
mands the Fecamp valley, that huge length of nave 
which almost rivals our own Saint Alban’s, that central 
tower so stately in its simple majesty, that Lady 
Chapel where the rich work of later days contrasts with 
the stem dignity of the thirteenth century, not a stone 
had yet arisen.^ The monks of Fecamp still worshipped 
in the elder church of Richard the Fearless. That church 
had been built for secular canons, who, under Richard the 
Good, the patron and father of monks,® gave way to 
regulars from Saint Benignus of Dijon, that great Bur- 
gundian abbey which has become the cathedral church 
of a modern diocese.^ Thence too came their first Abbot, 


CHAP XVII. 
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^ We shall see him in this character in Chapter xix. 

® The eaihest part of the existing church is due to William of Eos, Abbot 
from 1087 to 1107 See Ord Vit 832 A, who says of him, *'Cancellum 
vetens ecclesije, quam Eicardus Dux construxeiat, dejecit, et eximise pul- 
critudims opere in melius renovavit, atque in longitudine et latitudine 
decenter augmentavit. Navem quoque basthcse ubi oratormm Sancti 
Erodmundi hahetur elegantei auxit, opuaque tandem consummatum a 
Guillelmo Aichiepiscopo aJiisque quatuor prsesulibus xvii Kal Julii [1107] 
consecran fecit” William, sui named “ Bona-anmicX,” was Archbishop of 
Eouen from 1079 to mo Of the choir then consecrated one chapel re- 
mains m a very marked style of Eomanesque. 

® Add ad Will Gem, Duchbsne, 316 0 ** De Riohardo fiho piimi 

Eichardi dioitur, quod fuerat pater patnse et maximi monachoium ” See 
vol 11 p 223 

^ When I spoke of Eecamp m connexion with Richaid the Fearless (vol 
1. p 280) I did not accurately distmguish between his first foundation, for 
secular canons, and the change to regulars which was afterwards designed 
by him and carried out by Eichard the Good The mistake was, I hope, a 
paidonable one, considermg that William of Malmesbury (11 165), when 
speaking of Eichard the Fearless, says, “ Fiscannum coenobium, quod ipse, 
aliquantis redditibus ampliatum,regul^monastica per WiUelmum quemdam 
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CHAP XVII. tlie renowned and holy William,^ a native of Italy, who 
boasted of a descent from the ancient Lombard Kings 
Abbot and of being held at the font by the restorer of the 
looi 1031 Empire. The godson of Otto and Adelaide 

ruled his house in wisdom and sanctity; he enjoyed the 
special favour of Duke Richard, and he is said to have 
been the first Prelate in Normandy to shelter the banished 
-fflthelred when he fled before the arms of the con- 
Greatness quering Dane 3 His church boasted, as it still boasts, 
monastery, of a relic holy beyond all relics, of that Precious Blood 
brought to its site by miracle/ which to this day draws 
thither crowds of votaries and pilgrims. At Fecamp both 
the founders of the church were buried, neither within 
nor without the pile which they had reared and en- 
riched.5 There too its second founder loved to keep the 
highest of the Churches festivals, and to honour rather 
than to abase himself by performing menial services 
its special to the holy inmates.® In later days the house of the two 
with the Richards became the special home of those among their 
descendants who embraced the monastic life. There the 


Abbatem Divionensem insignxverat ” See the whole history in Neustna 
Pia, 210 et seqq. , Be Lmcy, Essax Historique et Litteraiie sur TAbbayo 
de Fecamp (Rouen, 1840), pp 7 et seqq , 244 et seqq Indeed I ought to 
have found out the change from Wace, who first (5873), speaking of tho 
foundation of Richard the Fearless, says, 

*'Clers establi ki servireient, 

E provendes dunt il vivieient 

But afterwards (5945 et seqq ) he goes on to tell about Abbot William and 
the monks coming from Bijon 

^ For his history see the Chionicle of Samt Bonignus in B’Achory, 
11 381, 386 , cf Mabillon, Analecta, 1 229 
® So says the local Chronicle m Be Lmcy, p 245, bnt was it according 
to Canon Law for a man and his wife to be sponsois to the same child ? 

® Neustria Pia, p 213 

* The whole legend is treated at length by M. Be Lmcy, p 79 et {icq<p 
He connects it with the story of the Samt Giaal 
® See the story in Budo, 156 B, Palgiavo, 11 903 
® See Add. ad Will Gem , Buchbsne, 317 A. 
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unhappy Malger had passed his youthful years, ^ and there chap xvn 
too dwelt perhaps the only members of the dueal house 
whose names are never mentioned in connexion with 
political strife, William the son of Richard the Good^^ 
and Nicolas, the son of the third Richard, who left his 
cell at Fecamp to receive the abbatial staff of Saint 
Ouen.^ There the young and pious Margaret, the last 
scion of the house of Maine, had found her grave, when 
she had escaped from the fear of earthly wedlock to the 
presence of a heavenly Bridegroom.'*’ The reigning Abbot Abbot 
John, of Lombard birth like his predecessor, had now 1031-1082. 
presided over the house for six and thirty years. He had 
received the second profession of Maurihus, the Primate 
who still for a short time longer filled the metropolitan 
throne of Rouen.* He had crossed the sea to get what G-ifts of 
he might at the hands of Eadward ; the bountiful King to preamp, 
had granted to his house a prospective interest m the lord- 
ship of Steyning in the South-Saxon land, but Godwine, wine , 
not coveting the presence of strangers m his own special 
shire, had managed to convert the estate to his own 
use. Harold had been less austere or less grasping; he 
had not restored Steyning, but he had allowed the 
church of Fecamp to obtain other possessions in England 
William, before he crossed the sea, had promised the confiimed 
restoration of the disputed lands, and the promise had 
been earned out in a charter granted by the new King, 
which most likely formed part of his oblations at the 
present Paschal feast.^^ In no part of William’s dominions Ze^l of the 
had he been more loyally served than within the monastic 
walls of Fecamp. One monk of Fecamp, Hugh Margot, 

^ See vol u p 210 , lu p 93. 

2 Will. Gem V 13. s See vol 1 p 518, in. p. 380. 

* See vol 111 p 213 ® See vol m p 100 

® On Steyning and the other Enghsh possessions of Fecamp, see Cod Dipl 
IV 229 , Neustna Pia, 223 I have enlarged on the subject in an Appendix 
(Note 0 .) to the second edition of my second volume. 
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THE FIRST DAYS OF WlLLIAM^S REIGN. 

had borne William^s messages of warning and defiance to his 
rival.^ Another, the almoner Remigius, had given a well- ^ 
manned ship to shaie in the voyage from Saint Valciy 
to Pevensey.^ Tlie house itself, and especially this last- 
named zealous member of the house, were now to reap 
their reward. 

The Easter Feast at Fecamp was attended by a goodly 
company of various nations. The knights and soldiers 
of William’s army followed him thither^ and a vast crowd 
of all orders came together to meet him. The Bishops 
and Abbots of Normandy were there, and a large body 
of the nobles of France. Foremost among these last was 
one who had greatly risen in renown and worldly rank 
since we last heard of him. Ralph of Montdidicr^ once 
the lord and the captive of Roger of Mortemer/^ had 
risen to be a mighty County lord of Valois and Amiens 
and of the French Vexin*^ He had, five years before, 
against the will of the young King Philip and of his 
guardian the Marquess Baldwin, married the Russian 
princess Anne or Adelaide or Agnes, the widowed motlicr 
of the King. Either on the ground of kindred between 
Ralph and her former husband or on that of the existence 
of an earlier Countess, the marriage was loudly denounced, 
and Ralph underwent more than one excommunica- 
tion.® A princess brought up in Eastern Orthodoxy 
may perhaps have felt but little dread of Western ana- 
themas, and William, with all his piety, may have felt 
some lurking sympathy for those who had drawn on 

^ See vol. lu. p 431 2 See vol lu p 380 

3 See vol, ill pp 145, 157 

^ Will Plot. 156 “Regis Francomm vitncus intererat Imjus cm lie, 
Rodolphus prjEpotens Comes, multaque nobihtas Francise ” 

3 Chron S Petri Vivi Senon. 1060 (ap D’Achery, 11 476) “ Rodulfus 
Comes consangmneus ejusdem Regis duvit uxoiem in conjngio coniia 
JUS et fas, unde ftiit excommumcatus ” See Ait de V< 5 iifior los Dates, 
11. 701. 
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themselves the censures of the Church for this particular chap. xvii. 
.cause. At all events the excommunicated Count was 
received with all honour at the festival at Fecamp, and, 
as we are told that William exacted strict attendance 
at divine service from all his company,^ we must infer 
that the assembled Prelates of Normandy did not shrink 
from his spiritual society. But chief among the guests The Eng- 
of the Kmg-Duke were the companions, the hostages, 
whom he had brought with him from his island realm. 

To Eadgar, the momentary King, brought as a child 
from Hungary to England, a visit to Normandy was but 
a small episode in a life of wanderings. Eadwine and 
Morkere may possibly have been visiting the native land 
of their own mother.*^ But Waltheof the son of Siward, 
whose not remote forefather was held to have been a 
bear m a Norwegian forest, ^ was treading a land which 
his kindred had certainly never visited in any peaceful guise. 

Amid the splendours of the Easter feast the Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury might compare the church of Duke Richard with 
his own church reared by the great Dunstan, and with 
that piimseval temiile of wood which still lingered on 
from the days of the conquered Briton ^ The older and 
wiser among the English visitors, the Primate above all, 
might see through the hollowness of the honours which 
were everywhere shown to themselves and their country- 
men But outwardly at least all was joy and festivity. 

The English visitors were the objects of universal at- Norman 
tention, of universal admiration. The outward attrac- 
tions of our countrymen had not lessened since Gregory English, 
had beheld the angelic children of Deira in the Roman 
slave-market. The beauty of the English youth, the 

^ Will Pict 155 “ Humiliter adstans ille choris ordmmn rehgiosoruxn, 
ludicra intermittere, oonourrere ad dmna, militum plebisque turbas 
coegit ” 2 gee vol 11 p. 629 ; m p. 699 

® See vob 1. p 586. * See vol. 1. p. 486. 
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long-haired children of the North, nvetted the eyes of the 
close-shorn Normans.^ And the wealth of England again 
dazzled all eyes at Fecamp, as at every other stage of 
William’s Norman progress. The robes of state of the 
King and his chief nobles, rich with the embroidery of 
gold wrought by English hands, made all that France 
and Normandy had beheld of the same kind seem mean 
by comparison. At William’s Paschal feast the whole 
company, we are told, drank out of the spoils of England, 
cups of gold and silver, in number and goodliness such 
as no man had seen before^ cups too made of the horns 
of the wild bull of the English woods, and tipped at 
either end with the same costly metals.*^ The fame of 
the King of the Enghsh and of the wealth and splendour 
of his Kingdom was soon spread abroad through every 
land.4 

As soon as the Easter Feast was over, a whole 
round of ecclesiastical ceremonies and ecclesiastical cares 
pressed upon the mind of William. As not uncommonly 
happened,^ several great monastic churches, which had 
probably been finished some while before, were still waiting 
for consecration. The piety of the Duke demanded that 
the ceremony should be no longer delayed. The feast of 
Saint Philip and Saint James was fixed by his bidding 

^ Will Piet 156 “ Ounose hi cum Kormannis cernebant ciinijjjoioH 

alumnos plagse aquilonalis, qiioium pulciitudim Gallic© Comataj foinio- 
sissnni juvenes invideieut Nec enim puellan venustati cedebant " TIio 
introduction of Gallia Comata is happier than mobt of the Archdeacon 'h 
classical flounshes 

® Ib '^Segis autem legiorumque satellitum indumenta speotantos 
intexta atque crustata auio, queeque antea viderant vilia «estim<ivoio ” 

3 Ib, “Itemvasa argentea sive aurea admirabantur, qiioium de nuiueio 
vel decore vere narran possent incredibilia His tantum ex poculis 
coenaculum ingens bibebat, aut cornibus bubalinis metallo decoratis codem 
circa extremitates utrasque ” 

^ Ib. “ Denique plunma hujuscemodi, competentia rogah miinificontisc, 
notabant, quae, revex si domum, ob novitatem prsedicaront 

® See vol 11 p. 212 
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for the hallowing of the minster of Our Lady at Saint Peter chap xyii. 
on the Dive.’^ This was the great foundation of the pious 
Lescelina, the widow of Count William of Eu. the mother on Dive, 
of his three sons^ the valiant Robert, the holy Hugh, 1067 ' 
and the traitor William.® The first Abbot Ainard had 
been appointed one and twenty years before, and the 
minster, which has been wholly supplanted by work of 
later date, was now ready for consecration. The King 
was present at the ceremony, and the church on the Dive, 
like other churches, came in for its share of William’s 
bounty.® But it would seem that William’s Champ ^^ijWilbam's 
Mai was not held only for ecclesiastical purposes. We hear 
of a large gathering of men of all ranks, to whom certain 
decrees which the Duke had made for the good of his 
whole people were announced by the voice of the herald.^ 

Of this legislation, whatever was its nature and object, we 
should gladly learn some further details, A day two months Oohsecra.- 
later was devoted to a still greater ceremony of the same 
kind, the hallowing of a minster of still higher renown, 
one which still remains, though unhappily in rums, to 
bear witness to the arts of those days and of days far 
earlier still.® The church of Jumieges had been begun, The church 
seven and twenty years before, by that Abbot Robeit 
whom the blind favour of Eadward had successively thrust 
into the episcopal chairs of London and Canterbury, and 

^ Ord Vit 507 A “ Celebiat;! Paschce sollenmtate, Rex dedicari 
basilicam Sanotsc Manoe super Divam prsecepit.” See Neustna Pia, 
p 498 

2 See vol ni pp 117, 153 

® Ord Yit 507 A “ XJtramque [Dives and Jumihges] nimirum ex pree- 
dus dominu sui largiter dotavit, su^que prsesentiA dum sanctum mystenum 
celebraretur, devote sublimavit 

^ Ib “Ipse cum magno coetu optimatum et mediocrium Kal Mali 
reverenter inteirfuit, et utillima totius populi commoditati edicta sub voce 
prseconis promulgavit 

® The existence at work of Merowingian days m the earlier and smaller 
church at Jumihges has been satisfactorily proved by M Bouet 
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CHAP XVII whom the indignant voice of the English people had driven 
from the office in which he had made himself the root of 
all evil.^ Robert was now dead, and he had been buried in 
the church of his own rearing, but the consecrating rite 
had been delayed through the incumbencies of two 
Abbots, Godfrey^ the immediate successor of Robert, and 
another Robert who now held the office.^ The slender 
towers of Robert’s west front, the massive and almost 
rude arcades of his nave, must have already looked 
antiquated at a time when the twin churches of Caen 
were rising in a more developed, a more strictly national^ 
form of Norman art. It would seem that it was at 
William’s express order® that the ceremony was now 
performed by Archbishop Maurilius, assisted by one or 
more of his suifragans.^ W'ith what eyes, wo may again 
ask, did Stigand look on the works of the predecessor 
whom, in Norman belief, he had unjustly and schimati- 
cally driven from his throne^ Again the Conqueror 
devoutly attended at the ceremony, and a share of Iho 
wealth of England fell to the lot of the church of 
Jumieges as well as to the house on the Dive and to 
his own Saint Stephen’s. 

Death of The consecration at Jumieges was the last official act 
bishop of Maurihus. He fell sick and died within two months, 
Au^st 9^’ metropolitan throne of Normandy was again 

vacant.® In the search for a successor the claims of one 

^ See vol ii. pp 70, 120, 331, 335, 341 2 See NouhIiU Pia, 309 

® Oidenc (507 A) again uses the same expression, “ Kal J iilii cccloHiam 
Sanctse Manse apud Gemmeticum dedicazi prsccepit, et ipse sacro mystorio 
veneranter adfuit ” So William of Jumieges (vii 38), “ Paullo post 111 
Normanniam regressus, ecclesiam Sanctie Manse in Gommotico cum Iiouoro 
magno dedicanjussit ” 

* Oideiic (us) says, ‘‘Maunlius cum sufiraganeis episcopis Imnc dcdi- 
cationem humiliter et devote perpetravit” But William of Jumil^gcs 
(u s ) mentions only Maurilius himself and Baldwin, Bishop of hlvroux 
(1067 *0 1071) See Bessm, Cone Dot Piov 374. 

® Ord Vit 507 A, B “Paullo post, duodocimo opiKcopalus sm anno, 
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man stood forth beyond all comparison. There was one chap xvii. 
Prelate in Normandy who towered^ as no Prelate had 
ever towered before, over the whole Church of the 
Duchy. Lanfranc^ Abbot of Saint Stephen’s, was called Unani- 
by every voice to fill the highest spiritual place in his Section of 
adopted country. The process of his election reads as if 
it were copied from our own side of the water in the 
days of Eadward, The church of Rouen chose Lanfranc 
as Archbishop by a canonical election; the Duke, the 
nobles^ and the whole people of Normandy — ^we seem to 
be reading the acts of English Witenagemdt — with one 
voice confirmed their choice.^ But Lanfranc refused to bow He de- 
his shoulders to such a burthen ; he was even zealous on 
behalf of another candidate, John, Bishop of Avranehes.^ 

When we look forward three years, and see how much 
heavier a burthen was then laid on Lanfranc’s shoulders, 
we cannot avoid the suspicion that the refusal was precon- 
certed between the Abbot of Saint Stephen’s and his 
sovereign and Founder. The votes of the Chapter of 
Rouen, the approval of the nobles and people, were 

in lectnm decubuit Peracto autem qnidq^md rehgxoso Bei vernulse com- 
petit V. Idus Angueti ad Benin (cm dm ser^erat) migiavit. Corpus voro 
ejus in Episcopali Ecclesia (quam ipse ante v annos Tndiotione i sanctee 
Bei genitnci Manse dedioaverat) delatum est , et ante crucifixum hononfice 
tumulatum eat,” So Will. Gem vu 38 On ins cburch see vol iii 
p lOI 

^ Ord, Vit. 507 B ** Post mortem antistitis sui Rotomagensis Ecclesia 
Lanfranoum Oadomensem Abbatem sibi Praesulem elegit , et Rex Guillel- 
mus, cum optimatibus suis omnique populo, libentissime concessit,” Vit, 

Lanfr ed. Giles, 1 292 “E^ tempestate cmtas Rothomaga viduata est sancto 
ac venerabili Ajrcbiprsesule Maunlio ; turn clerus omms et populus congre- 
gati volebant substituendum eligere Banfranoum ** 

® Ord Vit 507 B, 0 ** Sed vii Beo devotus, et humilitate studens, 
tanti prunattis sarcinam refutavit , et sibi ad hunc apicem toto conatu 
Jobannem Abrmoatensium prsesulem prsefeire sategit ” Vit Lanfr. ed Giles, 
i 292 '*Verum toto oonamme lUe [Lanfrancus] tale onus devitabat 
subire, humiliter magis cupiens subesse quam prasesse. Nam abbatiam 
Oadomensem, quam invitus susceperat, libenter dumssisset, si extra animse 
Isesionem gravem facere valuisset ” WiUiam of JumiJ^ges mentions the 
appointment of John without mentioning the offer to Lanfranc, 
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CHAP xvn doubtless given in good faith ; but we may* feel sure 
that the ducal confirmation was given only on the 
understanding that the Primacy of Eouen would be 
declined by the man who was already designed for the 
Jolin, Primacy of Canterbury. On Lanfranc’s refusal, the 
Ara^chls Bishop of Avranches, his favourite and doubtless the 
j^o6o.io67, favourite of William, obtained the metropolitan see. John 
bishop of was a remote kinsman of the ducal house, being a son 
fo69^io79 of that Rudolf of Ivry who won for himself so unenviable 
a fame in the early days of Richard the Good.^ He was 
His thus a man of a past generation, a cousin of the grand- 
descent of tiie reigning Duke. An elder brother^ Hugh, 

had held the see of Bayeux for forty years before the ap- 
pointment of Odo, and had proved himself a troublesome 
kinsman and subject to William’s falber Robert.*^ In 
these two Prelates the male line of Asporleng and Sprota 
came to an end, but the stock was continued m females. 
Hugh of Montfort, who now held the command at Dover, 
was married to a niece of the new Primate, and the 
more famous William Pitz-Osbern was the son of bus 
sister."^ Archbishop John was a rigid asserter of cecle- 
Lanfrano siastical disciplme. In order to put his appomtm(mt 
Rome to heyond all cavil, an embassy was at once despatched to 
p^Sn fop Borne to obtain the pallium for the new Primate, a stop 
John which is spoken of as if it were at once praiseworthy 

1 Ord Vit. 507 0 , Will Gem vii 38 The latter wntor goofi on togivo 
the whole history and pedigree of Rudolf and his descondauts, inoluduig 
his killing a bear in the days of Richaid the Fearless T}io tale is tians- 
lated by Benoit (38071 et seqq) On Rudolf’s suppression of tlio i)caKant 
revolt, see vol i p 284 

® See vol 1 p 518 Hugh must surely have boon veiy much older than 
J ohn. His episcopate and that of Odo fill up between thorn the almost un- 
paralleled space of eighty-eight years, a speaking comment on the way m 
which, before William’s reforms, preferments of tins kind weie given to 
mere boys See vol n pp 209, 211 The occmrence of the name .John 
in a man of his generation is itself remaikable. See vol 11 p. 211. 

® Will Gem vii 38 ^ Seo vol lu p. 194 
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and unusual. But wlien we read that the messenger chap xvir, 
employed on this errand was no other than the Abbot 
of Saint Stephen’s, and that he went at the Duke^s special 
bidding, we cannot help suspecting that Lanfranc was 
sent to act as the mouth-piece of William towards 
Alexander and Hildebrand on other matters besides the 
grant of the pallium to the new Archbishop of Bouen.^ « 

The palhum was of course sent without difficulty, and 
Primate John ruled for ten years with great strictness 
and holy indignation agamst offenders of all kinds ^ 

His zeal was that of another Phinehas, and it was specially John's zeal 
displayed against the married clergy. In one synod which 
he held on this matter^ the party of laxity had the upper clergy 
hand^ and the zealous Primate was driven out of the 
church amidst a volley of stones, crying aloud as he went 
that the heathen had come into God’s inheritance.® It 
could hardly have been in the same cause that the monks 
of Saint Ouen’s set upon him with force and arms 


^ Ordenc (507 0 ) says, ** Porro ut canonice fieret ista conjugatio, 
Romam adiit, praedictse ordinationis licentiam ab Alexandre Pap^ impe- 
tiavit sacrum quoqne pallium, unde et ipsi et toia Noimannise glorian- 
dura eiat, cum licentut deportavit ” This becomes clear in the Life of 
Lanfranc (1 292) , ** Quod Rex advertens piovidit subrogare Johannem 
quern Abncatensium constituerat Pontificem, sed uthoc canonice fieiet, 
licentiam petendi gratiS. Romam direxit eumdem Abbatem Cadomensem 
Lanfrancum, qui onus hujusce legatioms alacntei perfeions sicut ecclcsiis 
cupiehat esse consultum a PapS. Alexandio impetravit, saciuni quoque 
pallium, cum licentiS. hujus promotionis depoitavit , unde et ipsi toti Heu- 
strise gaudmm fuit ” The words in Italics may cover a great deal It 
should be remembeied that Malger had held the Aichbishoprick without 
the paUium See vol m p 95 

The journey seems to fill up the space between 1067 and 1069, 
which the years of John as Archbishop are reckoned, 

® Ord Yit 507 C Hic ardore virtutum in verbis et operibua multi- 
pliciter fervebat, nimioque zelo in vitia ut Phinees saeviebat ” 

® Ib “ Multum contra impudicos presbyteros pro aufeiendis pellicibus 
laboravit, a quibus, dum in synodo concubmas eis sub anathemate pro- 
hiberet, lapidibus percussus aufugit, fugiensque de ecclesi^fc, * Deus, 
venerunt gentes in heereditatem tuam,’ fortitei clamavit ” 

VOL. IV. H 
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CHAP. zTO. when he was saying mass on the clay of their patron.^ 
But the Primate was, to say the least, unlucky who thus 
contrived to set both regulars and seculars against him. 
He was succeeded in the see of Avranehes by an Italian 
named Michael, whose learning and piety are highly 
Michael, spoken of.^ Here we have another instance of the 
A^anches discerning patronage which William was ready to extend 
1067-1087. ^Yie sea to worthy men of any speech 

or any country except the proscribed natives of England.'^ 

Flourish- These ecclesiastical cares and other peaceful duties occu- 
d^tion^f pied William durmg the whole summer and autumn, 
Normandy ^s usual, described — and probably described 

with truth — as rejoicing and flourishing in the presence 
of its sovereign. The peace and order which the watchful 
eye of William established throughout his Duchy are de- 
scribed in glowing terms.-^ Prom works of this kind, so 

^ Chron S Stoph Cad 107^ (Bnchfesno, 1017 B) “ Invasonmt luoiuicla 
Sancti Audoeiii Johannem Eothoinageusem Aichiepifeoopum, luiRBain cole- 
hrantem in festmtate ejuHdem sancti, cum aimatS. mann viiormn Umh' 
judicatum est in concilio in eftdom civitate coiigiegato, piajRidonto Rogc 
Anglorum Wdlehno, monachos hujus cnmims roos per ahhatiaw caiceribuH 
retrudi ad placitum Archiepiscopi ’* 

® Ord Yit 507 B “Michael, nation© Italicus, ©ruditiouo Hterarum 
nnbutus, studio rebgionis venexandus ” 

^ WiU Malms Gest. Reg 111 240 “In locum illorum qui momontui, 
cu3uscumque gentis industriam, prsetei Angligenam, irapoaiut, E\igel)at 
hoc, ni fallor, indurata m Eegem pervicacia , quum smt Normanm in 
conviventes advenas naturali bemgmtate pioclives 
^ Old Vit 509 B “ Willelinus Rex, dum moiaretur in Normannidi, tran- 
quilhtati ejus in longum piospiciebat solhcitudine maximd JustjiH log(»H 
et recta judicia ex consultu sapientum [mid mmia witona ge|/oahtc] divi- 
tibus et paupeiibus seque sanxit, optimosque judiccs ot loctoics poi pro 
vmcias Neustiise constituit . Omnibus tarn advcuis quam in(hg<iiu-j 
pacem in tot^ teri^ su^ praeconis voce piopalavit, et supci fnicH ac sedxtiosos 
patnseque quietis contemptores giaves justasque ultiones iigido piomul- 
gavit.” Of vol 11 pp 165, 172 William of Poitieis (15^) also 
eloquent on the same subject, but, oddly enough, ho is driven to employ 
exactly the same words which he had already used moio appiopnatoly 
when describing the good discipline of William’s army at tlio mouth of tin 
Bive, KSee vol. 111 p 386 
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worthy of the higher parts of his nature, he was presently 
called away to occupations of quite another kind. While 
William was busied with ecclesiastical ceremonies at Caen 
and Jumieges, while he was displaying in Normandy the 
gifts of the wise lawgiver and the firm administrator, 
events were happening in England which showed, what 
he at least doubtless knew well enough, that his work 
in his island realm, instead of being ended, was hardly 
begun. It now became plain that, after the victory at 
Senlac, the homage at Berkhampstead, the coronation at 
Westminster, the kingship of William was still hardly 
more than a name, and the Conquest of England was 
still a thing of the future. 
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THE CONQUEST OE WESTERN AND NORTHERN ENOLAND.^ 
Majpcli 1067— April 1070. 

W E have now reached a stage in our history in which 
it is of special moment to bear in mind the peculiar 
nature of Williams’s position as I have already set it forth, 
William had taken seizin of his Kingdom on the shore 

1 In the course of this Chapter wo lose the help of William of Poitiers, 
whose work, as we have it, suddenly hieaks off soon after William’s return 
to England He seems however to have hi ought his story to a good epic 
finish at the point when W^illiam’s power was leally cstahhahod tlnoughout 
the countiy (see Old Vit 521 0 ) The substance of the latter paxt of lua 
work IS preseived to us by Oideiic, whose own value also is constantly 
increasing. As the affairs of Northumberliind aie now of groat niomont, 
it is a great advantage to have the important mseitions m the text of 
Elorence which have been hitherto attributed to Simeon of I'lurham, but 
which have been lately subjected to a searching oxaumiation by a most 
competent Northumbiian ciitic, with whose writings I am soriy that T did 
not become soonci acquainted Mr. J H. Hmdo, in Ids Histoiy of Korth- 
humberland—a book which is a model of what local histones shouhl bo, 
but what they very seldom are — and again m his Preface to the edition of 
Simeon of Durham published hy tlio Surtees Society, ar^i^ues that these 
inseitions are not the work of Simeon, but of some unknown monk of 
Hexham, wntiug after the Scottish inroad in the time ol David The 
chief argument is the occasional coutiadiotions, real or apjiarent, between 
these insertions and the Histoiy of the Church of Duiham printed in the 
Decern Sa ijptores, which Mi Hinde strongly maintains to bo the work of 
Simeon, m opposition to the view which has assigned it to Tuigot T con- 
fess that, whether the author he Simeon or any one else, and whcthei he 
wrote at Durham or at Hexham, I set groat store by a work wluoli in any 
case IS Elorence adapted to Northern readers by tlie mseitions of a Noi thorn 
writer And it adds something in my mind that the woik was appioved 
by so judicious a later compiler as Bogci of llowdon. I shall Uioreforo, 
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of Pevonsey,^ lie had been solemnly invested with the chap xvm 
kingly office before the altar at Westminster; he had 
appeared as King and Conqueror before the eyes of his 
native subjects ; he had actual possession of many shires 
of England^ and he held in his power such among the 
chiefs of the rest of the land as seemed likely to en- 
danger his dominion. He had now to establish his power A large 
over those parts of England where he was King only so 

far as that no one else was King. And it was by the 

Y conquered 

sword that his power was established. It was now, for 
more than half England, that the Conquest really began. 

And it was now that William reaped the fruit of his great 
victory and of his coronation. No rival King or leader 
acknowledged by the whole Kingdom appeared against 
him. The land was therefore conquered piecemeal, and 
William was enabled to use the force of one district to 
overcome the resistance of another. And^ as the King, 
he had the great moral advantage of being able to brand 
all resistance to the establishment of his power as rebellion 
against a power already lawfully established. 

It IS a natural question to ask why, when William must William’s 
have seen that his hold over England was so imperfect, motives^ 
he should have left the country so long without the re- 
straint of his own presence He did not even come back 
at the first hearing of news which seemed to make his 
presence specially needful. In such a mind as William^s 
we may be sure that many motives joined together. It Necessity 
was due to his own native Duchy, which had served him 
so loyally in his great undertaking, to show himself once 
more among his own people, and to thank and reward both mandy 
his earthly and his heavenly helpers. Moreover, as the 

without deciding the question of authorship, quote the enlarged Florence 
as Simeon, referrmg to Mr Hinde’s own edition. But I shall of course 
weigh the evidence for each of the statements which Mr. Hmde calls m 
question. ^ See vol. m. p. 405. 
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exclusively in either, and it was doubtless good policy 
to visit Normandy at this particular moment. His popu- 
larity in his native Duchy must now have been at its 
very highest, but anything which could bo construed as 
neglect of his own land and people might have caused 
that popularity to cool as it had warmed. The visit to 
Normandy, the Easter-Feast at F&amp, the ceremonies 
at Jumi^ges and on the Dive, were all signs that the 
King of the English was not puffed up by his new great- 
ness, but that he was still the Duke of the Normans, 
loving his own land, labouring for its welfare, showing 
His ab- honour to its holy men and its holy places. And as his 

sencefrom . -i , . , 

England presence in Normandy was certainly politic, his absence 
England may have been politic also. It was doubt- 
m less meant to be taken as a sign of conJidonee in his new 
English subjects. King William, a righteous and merciful King, 
had dealt in all gentleness and tenderness with a people 
of whom well mgh every man was entangled in the guilt 
of treason. He had shown favour and honour to all who 
had not personally sinned against him; the noblest men 
of England had been chosen as his companions in his 
voyage, and they were now the objects of wonder and 
admiration to his subjects beyond the sea. A Conqueror 
who had shed no blood except in battle,^ who had seized no 
man s lands or goods save with every legal formality, might 
affect to trust himself to the good will of his new subjects, 
and might profess to deem that his actual presence was not 
secure then* obedience. In his own heart he 
testing ^ay not hdive been sorry to put their obedience to the tost, 
f ebng^ what his chances really were of retaining the part 

of the land which he had already won, and of winning 

^ Unless we except the probable executions at Eomney (see vol, iii p 
5H). and these were, after all, a militaiy opeiation while the war still 
lasted King William bad certainly not put any man to death. 
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the rest to a more than nominal subjection. This policy ohap-xviii. 
enabled him directly to prove the disposition of the 
people at large. The shires which had submitted were 
free from the terror of his own presence, and the presence 
in his train of the Earls of northern and central England 
left the still independent districts to their own devices. 

I do not beheve for a moment that William purposely 
put England into the hands of oppressive lieutenants, 
in order that the people might be goaded into revolt. 

But it is not unlikely that he may have wished to bring 
matters to an issue and to learn what the temper of the 
nation really was. It is possible that he was not sorry 
when an imperfect and unsatisfactory state of things was 
put an end to by the act of others, when he found that, 
if ho meant to be King at all, he must go on with the 
work of conquest. The same land of feeling may have Reasons lor 
led him not to hurry back at once on the first news 
disajffeetion. Haste would have implied fear. It would 
rather suit his purpose to deal with the isolated movements 
which took place during his absence as trifles which his 
lieutenants could easily put down, even if they were not 
put down by the loyal English themselves. It was only Wilhara. 
when he found that the disafleeted were intriguing for 
foreign help, that there was a chance of his having to piospect 
struggle for his Crown against Swend of Denmark ormvasioT^ 
some other foreign King, that William thought that the 
time was come to return to England with all speed. 

§ 1. The Administration of Odo and William FiU-Oshem. 

March — Decemlery 1067. 

The new Earls of Kent and Hereford, Bishop Odo Jomt com- 
of Bayeus and William Eitz-Osbern, had been left, as we odo and 
have seen, m a joint general command in England, The 
Bishop was charged with the special care of the South, the Osbern. 
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CHAP xvni. region which was most thoroughly subdued, while the 
Seneschal had to keep watch against movements from 
Northumberland and the still unsubdued parts of Mercia.^ 
Norman Of the character of their administration the Norman pane- 
tw^ad- gyrist of William gives a glowing picture. They wore 
mnwtra- loyalty towards their master, of harmony towards 

one another, and of just government towards those over 
whom they were set. Their example in all these respects 
was carefully followed by the subordinate commanders of 
the castles, whose building, in conformity with William’s 
parting orders,^ they were dihgently pressing on.® The 
Opposite native Chronicler has another tale to tell. From him 
given^by l^^irn how Odo Bishop and William Earl stayed in 
the land, and wrought castles wide among the people, 
writers, and oppressed the poor folk, and how evil grew ever after.^ 
Here is another speaking witness to the horror with which 
our fathers looked on the fortresses, the special badges of 
foreign rule, which were fast rising among them. And 1 
think that we may see that a distinction is drawn between 
the rule of William himself and the rule of his oppres- 
sive lieutenants. At all events, the record, or rather the 
wail, of the native writer is more than borne out by the 
and by elaborate picture drawn by our one authority who is 
English, French, and Norman all at once. And in his 

^ See above, p 7? 2 ^.bovo, p 73, 

* Will, Pict 157 “Mutuo sese, Regem seqnalitor, diligobant, alToctu 
ardebant pan ad continendum m pace gentem Clinstiaiiam , coiiRilio aHor 
alterius sequammiter assenfeiebautur. ^quitate utebantur maxima, uti Rox 
pr^monuerat, qu§, homines efferi et imraici corngeientur ot bonovolx dcrent 
Item prsefeoti mmores, ubi quisque in munitionibns locatus fuoiat, stiunuo 
curabafc.” 

* COiron Wig 1066 “And Oda Biscop and Wyllelm Eorl bolifcn her 
setter [after King William’s departure for Normandy], and woihton castelas 
wtde geond }>as \>eodej and earm folc swencte, and a syS'^Jan hit yfl<ide swn^e. 
Wm?ye god se ende {)onne God wylle” Tho words in Italics are neatly 
the same as the Petei borough water's description of William himself, 

“ Castelas he let wyreean and earme men swi'tJe swoncean,” Sco vol, n, 
pp 138, 192 
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version also the distinction between William and his un- chap xvnr, 
worthy representatives is plainly drawn. The two haughty Oppressive 
chiefs whom he had left in command despised his orders, ment of 
and laid every kmd of oppression on the people. 

English were insulted by the pride of the Normans. Their 
property and the honour of their women lay open to the 
attacks of the followers of the two viceroys, and no redress 
could be had from Earl or Bishop for any wrong that an 
Englishman suffered; if an injured man dared to bring 
a complaint before them, he was driven from the judge- 
ment-seat with scorn. ^ We must remember that the 

excesses here complained of were not the momentary ex- 
cesses of soldiers whose blood is roused by the excitement 
of a battle or a storm. The land was now, at least nomi- 
nally, at peace, and the oppression here described is the 
wearing, grinding, daily oppression of unrighteous rulers 
m time of peace. And the evils spoken of were just the Amount 
evils which it was William’s own great object, both in^g^s 
Normandy and in England, to put down. Wherever 
his personal authority was peaceably established, he hadtility 
no mercy for the robber or the ravisher,^ We may fully 
acquit William of any personal share m the evil deeds 

^ Orfl Vit 507 B “ Intel ea Normannico fa&tu Angli oppnmuntur, et 
prsesidibus superbis, qui Begis momtus spernebant, admodum mjuna- 
bantur Odo nimirum Bpiscopus et Guillelmus Osbeini films mmi 3 . 
cervicositate tumebant, et clamores Angloium rationabilxter audire, eisque 
seqmtatis lance sujffragan despiciebant Nam armigeros suos immodicas 
prsedaa et mcestos raptus facientes vi tuebantur, et super eos qux contu- 
melus aifecti quenmonxas agebant, magxs debacchabantux.” Thxs account 
of Ordexic is veiy lemaikable, because in tbis part of liis work he is, in 
his mam facts, following William of Poitiers But he here deliberately 
leaves out William^s panegyric on the two Bails and puts this widely 
diffeiept description of them* instead The passage has the same kind of 
value as the controversial passages of Florence (see vol 11 p 607, iii. 
p 578), 01 as the places where Matthew Pans, following the narrative of 
Roger of Wendover, changes the political colouring 

® See the famous character in the Peterborough Chronicle, 1087, and 
vol 11. p 172 
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0HAP.xvni, of Odo and his fellow- viceroy j his share in the blame 
is that of not seeing how utterly unfit his brother and 
his dearest JBriend were for the trust which he placed in 
them. Yet perhaps no fitter deputies could be found. 
As throughout the whole story, wrong was its own 
punishment. The original sm of an unjust enterprise 
drove Wilham against his will to become a tyrant and 
a favourer of lesser tyrants. Deeds were done under 
the shadow of his name which we may be sure that in 
Tyranny his own heart he abhorred. For the lesser commanders, 
lesser com- each safe in his own castle, faithfully followed the example 
manders great viceroys, and ground down Englishmen 

of every degree both with illegal exactions and with insults 
which were probably more bitter than any injury.^ While 
the new King’s authority was wielded by men like these, 
any feelings which may have still lingered on from the 
momentary and factitious popularity which had greeted 
the day of William’s crowning died utterly away. 


First out- But the first appeal to arms in England during William’s 
against absence was not provoked by any oppression on the pjirt of 
Copsige m jjig Norman lieutenants. It happened in a district which 
berland was far withdrawn from William’s practical authority, and 
though his name was used by one party, the striiggh' was 
really a local struggle between Englishman and Englishman, 
Copsige, the newly appointed Earl of Bernicia or Northern 
Northumberland, must have set forth to take possession of 
his Earldom about the time that William was setting forth 
for Normandy ® What kind of force he headed we arc not 
told, but it must have been a force of his own paitizans, 
personal or local. Everything goe^ against the notion that 
any Norman troops could have made their way into the 
extreme North of England so early m William^s reign. 


^ Ord Vit. 507 D ^'Prsefecti minoies, qui munilioncH cuHtocli©l),uit, 
nobiles et mediocres mdigenas injufatis oxactionibus multiHquo coiituniohiH 
aggravabant ” * Soo above, p 76. 
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But, however Copsige found the means^ it was only bycHAPxviii. 
force that he was able to dispossess the reigning Earl 
Oswulf.^ The son of the old Earls had to lurk in woods 
and mountains till his day of vengeance came. He soon 
g'athered together a band of outlaws,^ and it presently 
became plain that popular feeling was on his side. Five Copsige 
weeks after ‘William'’s grant,® a much shorter time there- OswtikT 
fore after Copsige could have actually appeared north of 
the lyne, the new Earl was feasting in a place called 
Newburn. Then followed a scene to which we find several 
parallels in Northumbrian history. The partizans of 
Oswulf beset the house where Copsige was ; he contrived 
to slip out secretly and to seek refuge in a neighbouring 
church. But his lurking-place was soon betrayed; the 
church was set on fire ; the Earl, to escape the flames, 
tried to make his way out by the door, and was cut down 
on the threshold by the hands of Oswulf himself.^ The 
victor in this struggle, a scuffle rather than a battle, 
again took possession of the Eaildom, and held it for a 
few months. 

By the Norman writers Copsige, or, as they call him, Norman 
Coxo is held up to honour as the martyr of his loyalty to Oo^gf|e^ 
the Norman King, and they are not sparmg of the praises 
which, according to their views, were due to the one 
Englishman whom William found thoroughly faithful.® In 

^ Sim Dun Gest Reg 1072, p 91, ed Hinde "Pulsus a Copsio de 
comitatu Osulfus.” 

® Ib. Osulfus m fame et egestate sdvis latitans et montibus, tandem 
coUectis quos eadem necessitas compulerat sociis, Copsium m Nywoburne 
convivantem concludit " 

® Ib 92 "Qmnt& hebdomad^ commissi sibi comitatHs im Idus 
Martii ” 

* Ib “ Qux [Oopsius] inter tumultuantes turbas lapsus dum lateret in 
ecclesia proditus, mcendio ecclesiss compellitur usque ad ostium procedere, 
ubi in ipso ostio manibus Osulfi detruncatur ” ® See vol 11 p 4 84 

® Will Pict 158 “Sed ubi montem firmiter in teuore boni fixam 
taliter dimovere nequeunt, comprovinoiales ad invidiam concitavere, quam 
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CHAP xvni. English ears, whether then or now, such praise might perhaps 
Copsige’s sound like a charge of the deepest treason. What Copsige 
seems to have done was to use the name of the Norman 
King as a means to carry out a personal scheme, most 
like to carry out a Northumbrian deadly feud His act 
was an attempted betrayal of the country into the hands 
of an invader who had as yet not ventured to assert his 
claims in any practical form. It is not wonderful that 
Northumbrian feehng was aroused against him^ and that 
his enterprise had only a momentary success. The day 
when William was really to subdue the most northern shire 
of England was still far distant. 


Discontent These Northumbrian disturbances had little effect on the 
and general march of the events, and they had no immediate 
connexion with the outbreaks in other parts of England 
Osbem which were caused by the oppressions of Odo and William 
Pitz-Osbern. Of the general discontent at their adminis- 
tration, and of the outbreaks to which that discontent gave 
rise, we have accounts which enter a good deal into detail, 
but it is not easy to fix the exact order of events. But i.he 
general indignation of the people, and their readiness to 
seek for foreign help in any quarter, are plainly shown on 
Outbreaks all sides. And it is plain also that the two most formidable 
fordshire Outbreaks took place in the districts immediately subject to 
and Kent Earls, in Herefordshire and in Kent Under the 

possibly immediate eye of the two viceroys oppression ought to have 
Ee^<Rs- flagrant than in other places ; but with rulers 

triots. who systematically refused to listen to the complaints of 
the oppressed, it is possible that the giievanccs in the near 
neighbourhood of head-quarters may have been even greater 


necessario placaret ab Rege deficiendo Postremo augescento in dies 
malevolentiS, ipsoriim, quum ill© popuUnura odia, omnomquo injnnam 
perpeti, quam mtegritatem fidei temeraie mallot, per insuhas oppicssum 
mterfecere Ita eximius vii suo oasu quod inajestas domini sui sUio 
deberet asseruit 
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than elsewhere. A local commander, perhaps of no great ohapxviii 
consideration in his own country, but who found his 
services at Senlac rewarded with an Enghsh estate and 
sometimes with an English wife, might, from the very 
beginning, be more inclined to identify himself with his 
new country than men of such high place in their own 
land as the Bishop of Bayeux and the Seneschal of 
Normandy. Kent and Herefordshire were moreover the Foreign 
two ends of William’s real dominion, and they were the 
districts where foreign aid might most easily be found. 

Kent lay open to help from any enemies of William who 
noight be found beyond the sea, and on the Heiefordshire Readiness 
border the Welsh were always ready to step in on any-weighto 
pretext which promised a chance of fighting and plunder, 

We have seen that the old alliance between -ffilfgar and quarrel. 
Gruffydd had caused Eadwine to be accompanied by Welsh 
followers on his march to Northampton.^ That alliance 
was doubtless still remembered. On the other hand, the 
reignmg prmces, Bleddyn and Rhiwallon^ had received 
their kingship at the hands of Harold and had become his 
men.2 They had therefore, if they chose, a fair right to 
give themselves out as his avengers or as assertors of the 
rights of his house. When English plunder was to be had, 
kinsmen and followers both of the Northern and of the 
Southern Gruffydd would be ready to answer either call. 

The unhappy thing was that, in those times, a movement 
for the deliverance of any district too often took the 
form of a general harrying of that district by friends and 
enemies alike. So it now was in Herefordshire. The land 
had not yet recovered, it had not fully recovered twenty 
years after, from the wasting warfare of Gruffydd the son 
of Llywelyn.^ It was now to be wasted again. The most 
powerful, at any rate the most enterprising, Englishman 

^ See vol li. p 490 2 See vol ii p. 476. 


® See vol 11. p 388 
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CHAP xvm. of those parts was Eadiic, of whom we have already 
He held lands both in the north of Hereford- 
maintams ghire and in Shropshu’e, and he had refused all submission 
pendence. to the new King. Here then, right in the teeth of 
the new Earl of Hereford^ right m the teeth of the old 
enemies, Richard the son of Scrob and his son Osbern, 
lay an outlying piece of independent England which still 
Vain needed to be conquered. None of the representatives of 
the^Noi^ Norman rule in the district were slow to act in such a case. 

The garrisons of both fortresses, of Richard’s Castle and 
tun. of the castle of Hereford, made constant inroads on the 
lands of the refractory Eadnc. The English Thegn and his 
foUoweis, and whoever else may have joined him, stood 
manfully on their defence, and every Norman incursion was 
He leagues beaten back with loss on the part of the invaders.^ At last, 
m the month of August, the English chief ventured on re- 
Sd h^i^ies formed an alliance with the two Welsh Kings, 

as far as and their combined foices entered the obedient*'' disk ids 
Augusfl5, Herefordshire. Eadnc seems to have thonglit him- 
self justified in deahng with lands which had submitted 
to the Normans as with an enemy’s country. Bloddyn 
and Rhiwallon would of course have no scruples. The 
whole land as far as the Lugg, the river which flows by 
Leominster, was ravaged, and a vast booty was carried off 
by the combined English and Welsh forces.^ The geogra- 
phical limit thus given would take in the city of Hereford 

^ See above, pp. 21, 64 

® Plor Wig 1067 “ Cujus [Edrici] ten am, quia &e dcdcic Kcgi dc- 

dignabatur, Heiefoidenses castellam [see above, p 64] ct l^icliaidiis fihuH 
Scrob, frequenter vastaverunt, et quotiescumque supci cum 111 uciaut, multOM 
e suis militibus et scutariis peididerunt ” On “ scutani,*' see Ducango 111 
voc The word is the paient of ecmj&r and esquire 
® I adopt the familiar phiase of the days of Philip the Second 
^ Plor Wig u s ‘'Idcirco ad&citis sibi in auxilium Regibua Walaiioiuni, 
Blethgento videhcet et Eithwalano, idem vir Edneus, cuca AH,sum}»tionom 
S Manje, Heiefordensem piovmciam usque ad poiitcm amnih Luege, 
devastavit, ingentemque piscdam reduxit ” 
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itself. The town and its fortress were clearly not taken, oHAPxvm. 
but the Norman garrison was reduced to great straits.^ Se gSr 
Eadric himself retained his independence for at least two of , 

_ . 1 . -I 1 t II Hereford 

years longer. The impression which he made on the 
Normans is shown by the surname of the Wild or Savage m^na un- 
which he bore among them.^ Among the hills and woods 1067-1069. 
of the border land^ Eadric and his British allies could 
maintain themselves as easily against the Norman chivalry 
as Gru%dd had done against the English Houseearls, till 
the gemus of Harold found out the way to bring the rest- 
less enemy to submission.^ 

This contest in Herefordshire was strictly a local war. Difference 
It was an attempt, and an unsuccessful attempt, on the the^ere- 
part of the invaders to subdue a district, however small, 
which had never submitted to William’s authority. The isli out- 

. trefblikSR 

outbreak in Kent, a shire where William^s authority was 
fully established, was of course strictly a revolt. In 
the Herefordshire case, the strangers had simply to be 
kept out , in the Kentish case, they had to be driven out. 

It may possibly be owing to this difference that the ex- 
ploits of Eadiic aie recorded by the English writers only, 
while the movement in Kent is narrated at some length 
by our Norman informants, but is wholly passed by in 
the national Chronicles. The attempt at deliverance in 
Kent was certainly planned with very little regard to its 
chance of success and with still less regaid to the national 
honour. The Kentishmen sought for foreign help, but they 
sought it in a very different quarter fiom that in which it 
was sought by Eadric. However practically dangerous 
might be the presence of Bleddyn and Rhiwallon on 

^ Chi on. Wig 1067 “ And Eadric cild and fa Bryttas wurdon unsehte, 
and wunnon heom wi'6 fa oastelmenn on Hereforda, and fela hearmas heom 
dydon ” 

^ See Appendix I 


® See vol. li p 473. 
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cHAP.xvin. Englist ground, no formal treason towards England was im- 
plied in an alliance with. Under-kings of the English Empire 
against strangers who threatened Briton and Englishman 
The Kent- alike. But the Kentish insurgents sought for help at the 
h% of of a stranger who had done greater despite to 

BoSo^e^ Englishmen than any other man living, and for whose 
rule it would have been madness indeed to exchange the 
rule of William. Oppression must indeed have reached its 
height, men’s minds must have reached that state when 
any change seems as if it must be a change for the better, 
when the men of Kent sent to ask for the help of Eustace 
of Boulogne in an attack on the castle of Dover. The 
man whose crime had been the beginning of evils, the man 
who had slaughtered the burghers of Dover in their streets 
and in their houses/ the man whose one exploit in the 
great battle had been to wreak a coward’s spite on the 
corpse of the dead Harold,'^ was now called on to help to 
rid Dover of its Norman lords and to join in the siege of 
the fortress which Harold himself had reared. Perhaps, if 
we minutely study the story, we may see signs that the 
invitation was not shared in by the men of Dover itself, 
but it is plain that the men of the shire in general cluiiched 
Objects of eagerly even at so feeble a chance of help as this. What 
object proposed by such an invitation could be is not 
clear ; it was probably an act done in tlie mere frenssy of 
despair, without any rational reckoning of what was likely 
to come of it. We are told that the English, unable to 
have a native ruler, preferred one who was at least their 
neighbour and known to them.® It is possible that some 
vague sentimental feeling may have attached to the son-m- 
law of .iEthelred/ otherwise one would have thought that 

^ See vol ii pp 131-133 2 lij p 

® Win Pict T57. “Si erat serviendiun non compatiiotai, noto Hcrvire 
atque vicmo satins putabant.*' 

* See vol ii p 131 
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wlaat was known of William was, even now, better than cHAPxvin. 

wbat was known of Eustace. Men could hardly have 

dreamed that the Count of Boulogne could dispossess 

William of those parts of England which he had already 

conquered^ or that the still unsubdued districts could be 

persuaded or compelled to receive him as their King. They 

could hardly have seriously thought that^ if a foreign King 

had to be endured, they were likely to find a better King 

in a paltry coward and murderer than they already had in 

the great Conqueror. Most likely the reckonings of the 

men of Kent did not go so far afield. Anything seemed 

better than the rule of Odo and Hugh of Montfort. 

Eustace was at that moment the enemy of William,^ and 

any enemy of William seemed for the moment to be the 

friend of England.^ Eustace’s own views were most likely Probable 

_ • views of 

not much clearer than those of his Kentish allies. He Eustace 

may, or he may not, have aspired to the Imperial Crown of 

Britain ; but our hints rather set him before us as one who 

looked with jealousy on the Norman power, and who 

hoped, by obtaining possession of the strong fortress of 

Dover, to be better able to hold his powerful neighbour 

in check on both sides of the sea ^ But, whatever may 

have been the views on both sides, the men of Kent 

patched up an alliance with their bitterest enemy.'* It 

^ Will Piet 157 “Regi e$, tempestate Eustachius Comes Bolonise 
adversabatur, qui filium de fide ante bellum in KonnanmI. obsidem de- 
derat ” Cf vol m p 748. I do not know tbe gionnds or circumstances 
of tbis quarrel between Eustace and William, or of tbe suspicion in which 
Wilbam seemingly held Eustace even before his expedition. 

® Ord Vit 508 B ** Ohm cum eodem inmiicitias mgentes habuerant, 
sed nunc, quia simultates inter eum et Regem insurxexerant . . pacem 
cum lUo fecerunt ” 

® Will. Pict 157. “ Equidem fore, si firmissimo loco hoc sit potilus cum 

portu marmo, ut potentia ejus latius distendatur, sicque potentiam Nor- 
mannorum diminutum iri.” These words are put into the mouths of the 
English messengers, but they express the reasons why Eustace should 
accept the invitation, not why the Enghsh should send it 

* Ib, “ Quia Normannos odere, cum EustacMo, pndem sibi inimioissimo, 
concordavere See Ordenc m tbe passage last quoted 

VOL. IV, I 
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cHAPxvni was agreed that the Count of Boulogne should sail across 
Scheme for ^ a fitting land force, and that the 


over mto Eentishmen should be ready to do their best to make him 
his hands castle of Dover.^ 

Plan of the However unwise the scheme of Eustace and the Kentish- 
attack ^ Wider aspect of things^ the actual 

attack on the castle seems, as a military enterprise, to 
Absence of have been skilftdly planned. Advantage was taken of 
Hug^^ a time when Bishop Odo, Viceroy and Earl, and Hugh 
of Montfort, the immediate commander of the castle, were 
both of them absent. They had gone beyond the Thames 
with the greater part of their forces.^ This movement 
clearly shows that something was going on in other 
parts of England of which we should gladly learn more. 
It can hardly be that the forces which were meant to 
keep down the men of Kent were called away for the 
defence of Hereford against Eadnc. While Dover was 
thus comparatively defenceless. Count Eustace was warned 
that the proper moment was come. He at once embarked 
in the fleet which he had made ready for the purpose, and 
crossed in the night with a band of^'picked knights. 
Horses, which could be of little use in attacking the 
castle on the cliff, were, with few exceptions, of which the 
Count^s own horse was one, left behind.^ The state of 


Eustace 
sails across 


* Will Pict 157 “Persuadent hi maxime qui Cantiam inhabitant, uti 
castrum Doveram invadat, ipsis utens adjutoribus Ord. Vifc 508 B 
‘^Multunodis Normannorum oppressionibus Angli ad rcbelhonem lacossiti, 
Bolomam legates miserunt, et Eustachio Comiti, ut cum classe dihgontor 
militibus et armis instructs ad suscipiendam Doveram accoloraret, man- 
daverunt . Mumtionem Doverse contra Begem lUi tradcre conati sunt 
Ordenc*s account is founded on that of William of Poitieis, whose words ho 
largely copies , but he also bnngs in matter of his own, and he gives quite 
a different turn to the personal conduct of Eustace 

* Will Pict. 157. “Accidit ut occasio tempons evontum roi quam 
affectabant promitteret Abierant ultra flumen Tamisim priini muiutionis 
custodes, Prassul Baiocensis atque Hugo de Montofoiti, mihtum parte 
major! secum duct^ ” So Ordenc, 508 C, in neaily the same words 

® Will. Pict. 15 7 « Eustachuis itaque, accepto nimtio Angloruui [“ Can- 
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CHAP xvin. was made.^ Eustace and Ins English allies seem to have 

Stout re- looked for an easy success. But the garrison was found 

better prepared and in higher spirit for defence than they 

son and deemed possible.^ And it is plain that the townsmen 

townsmen. ^ ^ t i j i 

were on the side of the garrison. Whatever might be the 

feelings of the rest of the shire^ the men of Dover had no 

min d to see Count Eustace again within their walls. At 

every pomt which lay open to attack, the assailants were 

vigorously withstood, and a stout fight was kept up on 

Betreat of both sides for several hours.^ At last the heart of Eustace 

Eustace him, as it had failed him on the steep of Malfosse 

amid the twilight of Saint Calixtus.'^ The assault must 

have begun to slacken, for he feared a sally of the besieged. 

He therefore ordered a retreat to the ships.^ The evil 

which he thought to avoid now came upon him; the 

Utter rout gates were thrown open by the townsmen, and a general 

of his army besiegers changed the retreat into 

a flight. In the last scene of the great battle the thought 

of Eustace had been that a new English host was coming 

to snatch the victory from the conquerors ; so now the 

cry of Eustace and of his whole host was that the Bishop 

^ At this point William of Poitiers suddenly draws in his horns, so that 
his story reads hke an abridgement of Orderic*s, instead of Orderic*s being, 
as it must be, an enlargement of William’s Is it possible that Oidenc, 
who clearly had William’s account before him, had it m some foim eailicr 
and fuller than our present copies, from which William of Poitiers, like 
his namesake of Malmesbury, afterwards cut out parts thiough piudence ? 

The special mention of the town comes from Ordeno (508 C) , “ Quum 
hostes yehementer impetum facere m oppidum molirentur , custodes a<l 
defensandum reperti sunt, et ferventissime, qua locus poteiat iinpugnaii, 
restiterunt ” 

® Will Piet 158 “ Ceterum custodiam invenerunt minus opmione 

remissam, plus metu ad defensandum validam ” 

® Ord Vit 508 C. “ Acemme per aJiquas boras diei utrimque certatum 
est ” 

* See yol ui p 503 Of p 483 

® Ord Vit 508 G. “Sed dum Eustachius diffideret, eruptionemquo pio- 
pugnatorum, qu^ turpius abigeietur, timeret, receptui ad naves cani signa 
jubet ” 
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of Bayeux was upon them at the head of a mighty army.^ chap xvm. 
The loss was frightful, but, though the Norman horsemen 
followed on the fliers, slaymg and taking captives^ yet the 
smallest number of those who fell that day were those who 
were slam by the sword. The terrible name of Odo 
scattered them m all directions. Some^ seeking to escape 
the horsemen, strove to climb the steep heights on either 
side of the town. But m their flight and hurry and 
ignorance of the paths, the more part of them perished 
by falling over the rocks. Some threw aside their arms, 
and were dashed to pieces by the mere fall; others, in the 
general confusion and entanglement, received deadly wounds 
from their own weapons or from those of their comrades. 

Some contrived to reach the coast unhurt, but, as they 
crowded recklessly into their ships, the frail vessels sank, 
and many of them perished.^ The Count himself was Escape of 
more lucky ; he had indeed taken special care for his own 
safely. He at least knew the way, if his comrades did not, 
and for him a fleet horse was ready. He made fast for his 
ship, where better order was kept than in the others, and so 
saved himself from the general wreck of the undertaking.® 

' Ord Vit 508 0 '^Denique oppidam confestim portas patefecemat, 
avideque et caute sequentes novis&unos conciderunt Fugientes vero Baio- 
censem Episcopum cum agmme copioso subito supervemsse lati sunt ” 

2 The description m Ordenc (508 C, D) is very giaphic, foiimdme 
velut amentes pei avice lupis prspcipitium se dejecerunt, et tali compendio 
foedius quam ense viioium perierunt . Plenque abjectis aimis, acumme 
saxeo exanimati sunt, nonnulli telo suo se sociosque suos una labentes 
nec^runt, et multi letaliter vulnerati vel collisi spirantes ad maie devoluti 
sunt Pluies etiam qui ad puppes propere anhelant, dum salutis nimium 
cupidi trepidant, su^tque multitudme naves depnmunt, subito submersi 
pereunt. Equites Normanm quantos consectan possunt comprehendunt 
vel occidunt ” 

® At this point WiUiam of Poitiers (158) begins agam , “Enpiunt 
velocitas equi, notitia tramitis, navisque paratior ” But the accusative 

Eustachium,” which is needed to explain who this lucky nder was, is left 
to be supplied by Ordenc, who also impioves ''equi** into ** comipedis.” 

William of Juimbges (vii 39) tells us how " Eustachius ad maie deveitens, 
cum paucis mdecenter navigio aufugit ” 

Wilham of Jumi^es makes no mention of the townsfolk, and speaks 
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cHAjpxTOi His nephewj who had accompanied him, was less lucky, 
probably more valiant^ and he became the captive of the 
pursuers.^ As was natural, the horrors of the flight and 
slaughter fell mainly on the French followers of Eustace. 
His Enghsh allies knew the country, and, protected by 
their own numbers, they contrived to baifie the smaller 
bands which attempted to follow them. 

An enterprise which had been planned in folly thus 
ended in utter disgrace. While the sons of the soil, 
British and Enghsh alike, could still hold their own on 
the Herefordshire march, the attempt to rescue England 
by an alliance with the basest foe of Englishmen had led, 
General as it deserved, only to signal discomfiture. Of the rest of 
in other “^ke land which was already conquered we hear nothing in 
E^^Lnd. stones of oppression and discontent are per- 

fectly general. But men were everywhere seeking either 
to shake off the yoke or to escape it in their own persons. 
Even where no open outbreak took place, local conspiracies 
were everywhere rife.^ Many left England altogether ; 
some sought a lasting home in foreign lands ; others 

only of the “ nnlites Odoms Baiocasmi Pisesulis atque Hugoms de Monte- 
forti,” and how they, liheralibus animis accensi, poitas patefaciunt,” &c 
Prom this, and &oni the accounts of men falling headlong from the rocks, 
we might have thought that the attack was made only on the castle But 
from the distinct mention of “oppidum” and “oppidani” in Oidenc it 
would seem that it was idle town which was immediately assaulted The 
besiegers may have invested the town on all sides, fiom above as well as 
from below, or footmen pursued by horse may have tiled to escape by 
climbmg the heights on each side of the town. 

1 Will Pict 158. “ Nobilissimus tiro, nepos ejus, comprehonsus csl,” 
Of this nephew I can give no fuither account I conceive him to have 
been the son of Eustace’s brother Lambert, who is described as Lord 
of Sens, and who died m 1054 Eustace’s other brother Godfrey was 
Bishop of Pans, and his sister Gerberga, the wife of Duke Fiedenck of 
Lothaimgia, had only daughters See Art de Vdiifier les Dates, u. 761 
® Will Pict 157 « Angh neque beneficio, neque formidine satis coeiceri 
poterant, ut quietum serenam quam res novas ac turbidas mallent. Con- 
surgere palam in arma non confidunt, sed regionatmi de pi avis conspira- 
tiombus tractant, si quibus foite dobs piJBvaleant ad nocenclum.” Tho 
woid “regionatim” explains tho cause of the real conquest of England 
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simply visited them to seek the means of their own resto- cHAr,xvin 
ration or of the deliverance of their country.^ English- Move- 
men, charged with the bidding of some section or other foreign 
of their countrymen, were scattered over every corner of 
Europe where there was any chance of help being found. 

Some seem to have sought for allies in the old land of 
their fathers at the mouth of the Elbe and the Weser.^ 

But the state of things during the sickly and licentious State of 
youth of Henry the Fourth did not offer much prospect of 
help from the Teutonic Kmgdom. The King himself was, 
in the autumn of this very year, lying on a bed of sickness 
at Goslar,^ and the troubles of Saxony and Thuringia, if 
they had not yet broken forth, were abeady festering in 
silence. There was another quarter in which such attempts Denmark 
were far more likely to be crowned with success. There promg^^ 
was one foreign potentate to whom Englishmen might look 
as all but their countryman. The old West-Saxon dynasty 
had died out ; its only representative was the King of a 
moment who was now tarrying in William’s Norman court. 

The new West-Saxon dynasty had been cut off in the 
cause of England ; besides the sons of the traitor Tostig, 
its only adult legitimate representative was the hostage 
Wulfnoth, who was tarrymg either in William’s court or 
in William’s dungeon.^ But the stock of the Northern Position of 
kinsmen and conquerors of England still flounshed in a iS^on. 
prince who was united by the closest ties of blood alike 

^ Will. Pict 157. '' Ultio in exsilmm aliqui profdgmnt, quo extorres 
vel a potestate Normannorum smt hbeii, vel aucti opibus alienis contra eos 
xevertantur ” 

2 I tbinkwemay infer this from the words of Wilham of Poitiers (u. s ), 

Ad Banos, vel alio, unde auxihum aliquod speratur, legates missitant,” 
compared with the legend of Harold’s German journey (see vol ui pp 515, 

761), and with the various indications which we shall come across of the 
intercourse between England and Germany at this time 

® Lambert, 1067 Henry fell sick on November iith TTia life had 
been despaired of in a former sickness m May, 1066 . 

* See vol 111 pp 242, 674 I shall give, a little further on, some account 
of the state of the House of Godwme at this moment. 
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cHAP.xvHi. with the House of Cnut and with the House of Godwine. 

Swend, the son of Ulf and Estrith^ the nephew of Cnut^ the 
nephew of Gytha^ the brother of the murdered Beorn, the 
cousin of the fallen Harold, was^ of all men not absolutely 
His close bom of English parents on English soil, the man who was 
niost called on to awenge the blood of his kinsmen and to 
land. break the chains of what he might almost call his country. 

104a. Rve- and- twenty years earlier^ a party in England had 
sought to place him on the throne in preference to Eadward 
himself.^ Since that time he had acted as the ally of 
England, as the jfriend of Godwine, and he had perhaps 
104^-1048 xnet with less of English thankfulness than his services 
deserved.^ He had refused to abet the schemes of Tostig 
or to clutch at the crown which Tostig offered him.® He 
had equally refused to abet the enterprise of William, and 
Norman writers believed, though doubtless without foun- 
dation, that subjects of his had been among their foes on 
Senlac.^ But now everything had changed since the day 
when Swend had refesed to undertake at Tostig’s bidding 
, an enterprise which might befit the greatness of Cnut, but 
which was beyond the power of his own littleness It was 
not now a solitary Englishman, banished by English justice, 
who asked him to attack a King of his own blood whom 
the flee choice of the English people had honoured with their 
English Crown. Englishmen were pressing to him from all quarters, 
to Swend. Crave help against a foreign conqueior at the hands of 
one who might give himself out either as the heir of Cnut 
or as the avenger of Harold.® Things too had changed in 
another way. Since the day of Stamfordbridge Norway 

* Seevol u pp 9,523 Seevol 11 pp. 91-93 

® See vol 111 p 330 4 See vol 111 p 746. 

® Ord Vit 508 A “Ad Suenum Begem Danorum diiigunt, atque ut 
regnnm Angliae, quod Suenus et Chunutus avi ejus aimis obtiimerunt, 
reposcat expetunt ” In the Legatio Hel&im (of which more below) in 
Langebek, m 253, we read, 'Contigit ut Danorum Bex, audits moito 
Haraldi consanguinei, venue m Angham disponeiut, ut et moitom eju« 
vindioaiet et teiiam faibi subigeret quain dicebat &uam esso 
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was no longer threatening^ and the prudence of Swend cuAP-xvin. 
himself no longer needed to shrink iBrom the risks of an 
English campaign. There is indeed no reason to believe the 
wild fable of a late writer that, immediately on William’s 
coronation, Swend sent to require the new King to hold 
the English Crown of him as its lawful Over-lord.^ Such a 
piece of bravado would be quite out of character with the 
prudence which had enabled the Danish King to hold his 
own among so many storms. But now that Englishmen 
were bidding him to come and deliver England from 
the invader, there was no doubt that their requests were 
favourably listened to. And among the Englishmen who 
sought refuge in his Kingdom there was one especially 
who could give him the best information as to the naval 
resources of England. Eadric, the captain of King Presence of 
Eadward’s ship, who had perhaps met Norman ships in ^orfolk^L 
naval warfare before the day of Senlac, had been out- 
lawed at the coming of William, and was now an exile 
in the Danish Kingdom ^ While he and other Englishmen 
were pressing Swend to action, there could be no doubt 
where the greatest hope for England, the greatest danger 
for William, now lay. The whole North lay open to a Horttum- 
Danish invasion at any moment No Norman soldier read^for 
had crossed the Humber : the brother Earls were with 

help. 

William in Normandy ; the Northumbrian people, as yet 
unchecked by Norman castles and gamsons, would doubt- 
less have welcomed the Danish King to put an end to 
what, as far as they were concerned, was a state of Inter- 
regnum. Even if Swend had hastened, even if the ex- Swend 
pedition which took place two years later had taken place fat?urable 
at once, it would perhaps be too much to deem that“^°“^®^^ 
William could have been driven out of England. But 

' See the story in Knighton, 2343, Appendix P 

^ On this Eadnc from the East of England, see vol 111 p 717, and 
Appendix I 
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CHAP xvm. 


Aid sought 
elsewhere, 
specially in 
Norway* 


State of 

Norway 

after 

Harold 

Hardrada 

[Magnus 

sole King, 

1066- 1067. 
Magnus 
and Olaf 
together, 

1067- X069 
Olaf alone, 
1069- 

1093] 


Peaceful 
character 
and reign 
of Olaf 
Kyrre 


there can be little doubt that^ if such a course had been 
taken^ the final conquest must have been long delayed. 
If Swend had come at once, William could never have 
occupied Northern England, except at the price of a hard 
struggle against the men of the land, supported by their 
kinsfolk from Denmark. 

Besides the Danes, we hear vaguely of what the Norman 
writers call other barbarous nations, as likely to take a 
part in disturbing William’s possession of England.^ The 
reference is doubtless to Norway, whither we shall see 
that William did, a httle time later^ find it worth his 
while to send an embassy, 2 no doubt with the object of 
warding off any danger from that quarter. But under 
the sons of Harold Hardrada, Magnus and Olaf sur- 
named Kyrre or the Tranquil, Norway, instead of threat- 
emng either Denmark or England, had well nigh itself 
fallen under the power of Swend.^ The power of the 
Kingdom, as well as its reputation, must have been greatly 
lessened by the failure of the great expedition against 
England, and even by the mere slaughter of Stamford- 
bridge. Neither of the brother Kings inherited the enter- 
prising disposition of their father. Olaf especially, who 
soon became sole King by the death of his brother, 
was much more occupied in maintaining peace and good 
order in his own Kingdom, than in disturbing the King- 
doms of others. Men who doubtless yearned for the days 
of his father called him in mockery Olaf the Bonde or 
Churl.^ And whatever gratitude the sons of Harold 


^ Ord. Vit 509 C “ Ex malevolentil Angloruin cum msu Hanorum 
aliammque baiharaium gentium, magnam cladem Normaunis orituram 
mtimabant.” 

^ Sun Dun 1074 (p 95, Hmde) See Chaptei xxi 

® See Laing, m 103 

* Lamg, m 108 ^^Emg Olaf Haraldsson was called by some Olaf Kyne, 
but by many Olaf the Bonder, because he sat in peace, without stnfe 
within or without the country, and gave no icasonable cause for otlicis to 
plundei in his dominions ” Yet m the poem which Lamg tianslatcs m 
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Hardrada may have felt for the merciful dealings of Harold ohap xvm 
of England after his great victory^^ they could have had No danger 
no motive to avenge his fall, or to disturb the reign of jfrom Nor- 
his conqueror. From Norway then there was no real hope 
for England, no real* danger for William. The real hope, but from 
the real danger, was to be looked for wholly from Den- ® 
mark. And it was evidently the news that English exiles 
were gathering at the Damsh Court, and that King 
Swend was lending a favourable ear to their prayers, which 
made William suddenly break off his festive and devout 
sojourn in his native Duchy, to embark once more on 
the sea of Jbroubles which still awaited him in his half- 
conquered island Kingdom. 


§ 2. The Oonguest of the West. 

December 1067 — March 1068, 

When William had once determined on his return to Matilda 
England, ^te did not tarry long in carrying his purpose 
into effect. The Lady Matilda, a King’s wife but not yet 
a crowned Queen, was again entrusted with the govern- 
ment of Normandy, but this time Wilham’s eldest son 
Eobert was nominally associated with his mother.^ He 
was still a boy; he could not have been above thirteen 
years old, and he was probably younger ; ® but his capacity 

p ii;j, and tbe original of which is given in Johnstone, p. 228, he aj^pears 
as a triumphant ravager of England , 

'^Orr er Bngla ])verrir 
Olafi bonnn solo’* 

He certainly was so in intent at a later time 
Seevol 111 p. 375 

2 Ord Vit 509 0 **Rex igitur Mathildi conjugi suse, filioque suo 
Rodberto adolescenti prmcipatum Heustrise commisit, et cum eis rehgiosos 
prsesules et strenuos proceres ad tuendam regionem dimisit ” 

^ M. Bouet (Samt-Etienne, p 8) places Robert’s birth about (“ environ ”) 
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cHAP.xvni for government was most likely as great now as it ever 
was^ and the real authority must have been left in the 
hands of his wiser paient. Matilda was still surrounded 
by a Council of Prelates and Barons ; but it would seem 
that they were now deprived of the man who had acted 
Roger of ^ as their President during William’s first absence. The 
and the old and expeneneed Boger of Beaumont was called on 
accompany his sovereign to his new Kingdom at this 
accom- critical moment.^ And later events show that William 
William also brought back with him the English attendants or 
hostages who had been his companions in Normandy, and 
whom he could not venture to leave out of Ijjs sight in 
William either country. Having made these arrangements^ William 
Dieppe, hastened to the haven at the mouth of the Dieppe^ which 
was then spoken of as lying near the town of Arques.^ 
He passed by the scene of his exploits of fourteen years 
earlier,^ and once more took ship for England. The month 
was December; the sea was stormy, but we are told that 
the prayers of the Norman Churchy then engaged in 
keeping the festival of Saint Nicolas, kept its Prince safe 
from all dangers.*^ As in the September of the year 


1056, but I know of no evidence for the exact date It could not have 
been before 1054 

^ Orderic (509 0 ) says, ‘'Rex m ilRt transJxetatione Rogenum de Monto- 
Gomenci (quern tutorem Normannise, dum ad beUum transmaiinum proficis- 
ceretur, cum su^ conjuge dmiiserat) secum minavit ” Here is a plain, 
though veiy strange, confiision between Roger of Montgomery and Roger 
of Beaumont It was Roger of Beaumont who was left in chaige in Nor- 
mandy (see vol m p 3S4), and Roger of Montgomery (see vol in p 460) 
commanded the French contingent at Senlac 
^ Ord Yit 509 0 “SextSr nocte Decembns ad ostium amnis Deppse 
ultra oppidum Archas accessit ” On the name Deppa, see vol 111 p 123 
® See vol lii pp 122-140 

^ Ord Vit u s “Piiml, vigih^ gelidse noctis austro vela dedit 
Jam aura hiemalis mare ssevissimum efficiebat , sed sancti Nicolai Myrse- 
orum Prsesulis faollenmtatem Ecclesia Dei celebrabafc, et in Normannid pio 
devoto prmcipe fideliter orabat Ommpotentia eigo Dei benevolum 
Regem inter hiemales tempestates ad portum salutis cum gaudio dirigobat ” 
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before, one night was enough for the passage, though the chap sviii 
course taken, from Dieppe to Wmehelsea, was longer than and lands 
the course of the great fleet from the mouth of the Dive chelsea, 
to Pevensey, On the morrow of the festival, William 
stood once more on English ground.^ 

He came on a day of evil omen for England. The most Christ 
venerated among the minsters of England, the mother oanter- 
church of the whole land, the church of Christ at Canter- 

^ was on that Saint Nicolas’ day burned to the December 
ground. The church, which had been simply damaged, 
but not destroyed, by the fire of Thurkiirs Danes,® was 
now utterly wasted by the flames which lighted William 
back to complete his errand of conquest. That church, 
so men fondly deemed, was still the first building of 
Augustine and ^thelberht, which had been simply re- 
paired and heightened under the primacy of Oda.^ But 
the native fabric was now to be wholly swept away to 
make room for the work of the first of a line of foreign 
Primates Men’s minds must indeed have been impressed, 
when the return of the Conqueror was ushered m by the 
destruction of the ecclesiastical home of the nation at the 
very moment of his coming. 

At the time of William’s return no pait of those shires 

• 

This IS plainly from WiUiam of Poitiers, but the date is confirmed by our 
own Chromcleis 

^ Ord Vit 509 0 Mane portum oppositi btons, quern Wicenesium 
vocitant, prospernmo cursu ampmt ” 

® Chron Wig 1067 “ Her com se kyng eft ongean to Englalande, on 

See Nicolaes msessedjege, and Jises dseges forbain Onstes cyree on Cant- 
warebyn ” 

® This IS distinctly affiimed by Eadmer in the “ Epistola ad Glastomenses,” 

Ang Sac 11 225. ''Ad haec considerandum quia Ecclesia ipsa in passione 
beatissuni martyris Elphegi nec igne consumpta nec teoto aut parietibus 
dnuta fuit Yiolatam quippe fuisse et pluribus ornamentis spohatam, ac 
suppo&ito de fons igne ut concremaretur adorsam, novimus quo vesana 
manus Pontificem intus sese tuentem, quern mandaret exire, compelleret.” 

* See all the passages bearing on this point collected by WiUis, Archi- 
tectural History of Canterbury, 7, 8 
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oHAP.xvni. of England which had ever been really subdued was 
EngLnd ^ against him. Eadrie still held out on 

No open the Herefordshire march, but Eadric had never submitted 
tlie^con^ Q'll* The Kentish revolt had met with the fate which 
it deserved. And if we believe the Norman writers, a 
pariy of order had been formed among all classes of Eng- 
lishmen^ who stood firmly by the Norman King against 
their rebellious fellow-countrymen. At its head was 
Ealdred the Northern Primate and several other Bishops, 
and they were supported by many others, Thegns, citizens, 
and churls, the wisest and most respected, we are assured, 
of their several orders, who had learned to practise the 
divine precept which bids men fear God and honour llie 
King.^ Wherever William had either himself appeared or 
had secured the district by the building of a castle, that 
is, generally throughout south-eastern England, his will, 
outwardly at least, was law.^ He was received on his 
return by the Enghsh inhabitants, clergy and laity alike, 
with every formal sign of loyalty.^ On the other hand 
there was the general, if hidden, feeling of discontent 
within the obedient districts ; there was the imminent 
invasion from Denmark, and the threatening 
tude of the aspect of the still independent West and North,^ William 
North. need ot all his arts of war amd policy to triumph over 

the combination of so many enemies at once. 


^ Ord Vit. 509 B, ** Tunc Adeldredus Pnmas Eboracensis aliiquo Ponti- 
fices quidam utihtati regise mtendebant, quia sapientis momtum sciont(‘s 
sequitati obtemperabant * Time,’ inquit, * Deum, fill mi, ct Regom ’ Tunc 
etiam aliquot sapientissimi civium urbanorum et nonnulli ox militibus 
mgenuis, quorum nomen et opes valebant, et multi ex plebeiis contia sues 
pro Normannis magnopere insurgebant ” This plainly comes fiom William 
of Poitiers, 

Ib 509 D “ Cunctse urbes et regiones, quas zpse adicuvt vel prcesidiis 
occupaverat, ad nutum ei parebant.” 

® Ib ** Adventui Eegis Angli occuirerunt, ipsumquo tarn honorificentifl 
monastenali quam seculanbus ofiSciis sublimaverunt ” 

* Ib “Circa tenumos regni occidentem aut plagam sopii‘nitiioiialom 
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This new aet of the drama began witli the great cere- chap xvirr. 
mony, ecclesiastical and political, which habitually marked 
the Midwinter Festival. For the third successive year that Ciinstmaa 
festival was kept, not as it had been in past times and was mmster. 
again to be in later times^ at Gloucester^ but in the new seat 
of royalty at Westminster.^ There, in the chosen dwelling 
of his revered predecessor^ King Wdliam wore his Crown 
and gathered the Witan of England around him for counsel 
and for judgement. We hear much of the courtesy and William’s 
honour with which he received the English Prelates and 
Thegns, with what readmess they were admitted to the 
royal kiss^ how willingly their requests were granted and 
their counsels followed, and how by these generous arts 
many of the disaffected were won over.^ After making 
the needful deductions, there is probably much of truth 
in this. Now, as ever, there were those to whom William 
found it prudent to be gentle, and those to whom he 
deemed it his wisdom to be harsh. It stands unmistake- Second 
ably on record that William’s return was accompanied by tion and 
a confiscation and distribution of lands on so wide a scale 
that it could he said with indignant sarcasm that he gave 
away the land of every man.^ The revolts and conspiracies 


versus effisenis adhuc ferocia superbiebat, et Anghse Eegi, msi ad libitum 
suum, famulari sub Eege Eduardo aliisque pnonbus olim despexerat.” 
This is largely true of the North, but hardly of the West. 

^ Ord Vit, 509 D “ Ipse Lundomse Dominicam nativitatem celebravit ” 
See vol m p 66 

® Ib Pontificibus Anglis proceribusque mulU caUiditate favit Ipse 
omnes officioso affectu deinulcebat, dulciter ad oscula mvitabat, benigne, 
si quid orabant, concedebat, prompte, si nuntiabant aut suggerebant, 
auscultabat Desertores hujusmodi arte aliquoties reducuntur.” 

® Ohron Petrib 1067 “And he geaf selces mannes laud jia he ongean 
com ” Thomas Rudbome (Ang Sac 1 248) gives a rhetorical account of 
Wilham’s doings at this time in which, among a good deal of exaggeiation, 
some expressions are worth notice , “ WiUelmus in Eegem sublimatus 
paciflce tractabat nobiliores regni Anglise, post fidelitatis juramentum ab 
ipsis sibi prsestitum quamdiu fidem ei servabant, sed postquam rebellare 
copperunt, homagiis iterum ab ipsis acceptis datisque obsidibus, omnibus, 
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CHAP xvm wliicli had happened dnnng his absence would give ample 
H^vyiax escuse for such a measure. And the confiscation was 
conntty. further attended by one of those heavy imposts in money 
which to the feehngs of those days were more hateful 
than confiscation, “The King set mickle geld on the 
poor folk.” 1 

William was thus busy in half caressing, half coercing, 
tions to the his English subjects Meanwhile the men of French and 
Nonnans. Norman birth who were about him were carefully warned 
of the state of the country^ and bidden to be ever on 
their guard against the plots of the disaffected English,^ 
And it also suited William’s policy to give his subjects 
of both nations the spectacle of a great judicial pageant, 
to teach them that their King was no respecter of persons, 
and that no man of either race could safely revolt against 
him. This Midwinter Gem6t of Westminster was made 
unusually impressive by a trial of which the like had 
certainly never been seen in England, Sentence of ban- 
ishment and forfeiture had been over and ovei again 
pronounced against English Thegns, Earls, and even 

qui ad regnum aspiraverant factus est teiron. Civitatibus quoque depositis 
et castelhs proprusque ministns mapositis, ad Normaimiam com obsidibus 
Aughae ©t thesatins impretiabilibus navagavit Quibus mcarceratis ©t sub 
salvSi custodi^ deputatis, ad Angliaiu denuo remeavit, ubi commilitoiubus 
suis Normannia qui in beUo Hastmgensi patriam secum subjugavoiant 
t&ras Angltyrum et p^>ssess^owcs, expulsis, successive manu distnhuit 
ixff/u^ti, et TRodicuvn illud guod ens TCincLnseTatf factum jaTiii de Tcge tyrctwwSf 
eub jugo detnmt ^erpetum seMtutis Et quum se viderat in sublimi elevatiim 
et in fastu regm confirmatum, in alium virum subito est mutatus, nobiloa 
terrse quos antiquus sanguis ex antique sublimaverat. pi oh doloi, exliteze- 
dando ” 

^ Cbron Wig 1067 “And her se kyng sette micel gyld on oarm 
folc ** 

® Ord Vit ^ “Pan sedulitate et soUertiS, GiiaUos nunc instruebat, 
nunc ut contra omnes doles ©t insidias singulorum semper ubiquo parati 
essent clam Anglis admonebat I think, with Maseres (209), that for 
Guallos we must read “ Gallos ” It seems impossible that inti igucs 
with the Bret-Welsh can be meant, and, in Oideric, we can haidly under- 
stand “ Gualli ” of Gal- Welsh, See vol 11 p 140 
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^theKngs Once^ in the roidst of warfaie, a general chap xviii 
degree had been passed declaring every Danish King an 
outlaw^ But it was a new thing for a foreign prince 
to be formally put on his trial before an English court, 
and, as it would seem, to be condemned by default. 

Eustace of Boulogne was, in his County of Boulogne, a Eustace of 
sovereign prince, owning no superior but his lord the 
King of the French. But by taking service in William’s 
army he had become the man of the Dube of the Nor- Oemdt 
mans, and by receiving any grants of English lands, he 
became for them the man of the King of the English. 

As such, he had been guilty of treason against his lord, 
and for that crime he was arraigned, m ancient form, 
before the King and his Witan. It cannot be supposed 
that he appeared; but we know that the voices of the 
assembled Wise Men, French and English, were given 
against him, as they could hardly fail to be where all 
Kent might have been summoned to bear witness ^ The 
sentence is not recorded, but according to all English 
precedent, it would be outlawry and forfeiture of all lands 
and honours within the Kingdom of England But, at Eustace's 
some later day, Eustace contrived to win back William’s coiTciha- 
favour and to be reckoned among those who were 
highly honoured by him.’^ He was emiched with lands, 

^ See vol 1 p 405 

® The trial and sentence are clearly implied by William of Poitiers (158), 
though he cuts the thing as short as he can , “ Neque sententia erravit 
dicta consensu Angloium et Gallorum, qua de reatu convictus est ” 

® The caution of William of Poitiers (158) is amusing, “ Equidem sx 
rationes quse ejus liti controversantur depromerem, Regis eum gratiam 
atque Begis dono accepta henefida ex sequo et bono am^msse plane con- 
vincerem Sed parcendum sentimus personse multifanam illustn, Comiti 
nominato, qui reconciliatus nunc in proximis Regis honoratui ” The words 
in Italics imply forfeituie Ordenc (508 D) of course changes the tense, 

“Non multo post Eustachms Consul Willermo Regi reconciliatus est, ejusque 
amiciti^ longo tempore postmodum perfunctus est Erat enim idem Comes 
magnse nobilitatis,” &c He goes on to speak of his pedigree and his 
children 

VOL. IV K 
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cHAP,xvni. ckiefly in those parts of England which were not in any 
Lands held dangerous neighbonrhood to his foreign dominions. He 
^dow and himself was dead at the time of the Survey, but his widow 
and son appear there as holders of lordships^ both in various 
other shires m those western lands which on the day of his 
Their sentence were still unconquered. The names of Ida and 
Eustace, the widow and the son of the coward of Boulogne, 
the mother and the brother of the hero of Jerusalem, are 
found as owners of English soil on spots which would 
have a strange propriety if we could deem that they were 
ever honoured with the sojourn of the mightiest of the 
foes of Paynimrie. One of the western possessions of the 
House of Boulogne hes nestling at the foot of the north- 
western crest of Mendip, where the power of evil of the 
old Teutonic creed has left his name m Count Eustace’s 
lordship of Loxton Another, Kenwardston, the dowry of 
the widowed Countess, crowns the wooded height which 
looks full on that inland mount of the Archangel which 
shelters the earliest home of Christianity in Britain."^ 

The see of It was probably m the same Gemot that William for 
vacant by the first time exercised the power of bestowing an English 
ofwSf^g Bishoprick on one of his own countrymen. The great see 
of Dorchester, the greatest in extent of territorial jurisdic- 
tion among the Bishopricks of England, had become vacant, 
seemingly during William’s absence in Normandy, by the 
death of its Bishop Wulfwig^ It was in this Chiistmas 
session of the Witan that the vacancy would regularly be 
filled. The death of Wulfwig at such a time might seem 
of hardly less evil omen than the burning of Christ Church. 
He was a living memorial of what Englishmen had done 
and suffered in the cause of English freedom He had, in 
1052 the moment of deliverance from Norman influence, been 

* On the estates of Eustace in Somerset and elsewheie, sco Appendix N 
® Chron Wig and El Wig. 1067 
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raised to the seat which the Norman Ulf had disgraced chap xvni 
and forsaken.^ He was now taken away at the moment 
when such parts of his diocese as still retained their inde- 
pendence were about to be added to the dominion of the 
strangers. He died at Winchester, but he was buried in Wulfwi^ 

the last of 

his own church, the last of the long Ime of Prelates who the bishops 
had not despised that lowly dwelling-place. 

The appointment of his successor marked the beginning 
of a new sera Since the flight of Robert and Ulf no man 
of French speech had been raised to an episcopal throne in 
England. The few men not natives of the island whom 
the policy of Harold had called to such high oflSces were 
men whom England could hardly look on as strangers, men 
from the kindred land of the Lower Lotharingia.^ William 
of London alone, honoured equally by men of ^all races, had 
been allowed to hand on to the reign of William the worst 
tradition of the early reign of Eadward. What Eadwaid 
had done out of mere weakness and personal favouritism 
WiUiam was now to do out of systematic policy The 
Prelacy of England was to be used as a means for rivetting 
the fetters of England. The rule which was strictly carried Long ex- 
out through the rest of the century and the first half of the English- 
next now began. As the Bishopricks and Abbeys 
England became vacant by the death or deprivation of spiritual 


English Prelates, men of Norman or other foreign birth ment 
weie appointed in their room. For a long time to come 
the appointment of an Englishman to a Bishopnck is un- 
known, and even to a great Abbey it is extremely rare. In 
the case of the Primacy indeed the rule was so strict that 
the exclusion of Englishmen was extended even to men of 
Norman descent born in England, and for a hundred years 
after the Conquest, till the days of Thomas of London, no 
native of the Isle of Britain sat in the chair of Augustine. 

We have now to see the firstfruits of this system in the 


^ See vol 11. pp 1 13, 1 1 7, 331 


* See vol li, pp 80, 449 


K 2 
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oHAP.xvm elioice of a successor for Wulfwig. The great Bishoprick 
Remigms of Mid-England, a large part of whose diocese was not yet 
appo£fc?d in William’s power, was given to Remigius the Almoner of 
Fecamp, whose zeal and liberality m William’s cause has 
Chester been already recorded.^ The voice of scandal ventured 
io67-io 9«. ijreathe that neither the gift of Remigms nor the 
gratitude of WUliam was wholly a free-will offering. It 
was in after times brought up as a formal charge against 
the new Prelate that, before the fleet had sailed from Saint 
Valery, an English Bishoprick had been promised as the 
price of the well-appointed ship which had been the con- 
tribution of the loyal almoner.'-^ As yet however Remigms 
took possession of the see without objection, and it is 
Remigius specially to be noticed that the first Norman appointed by 
crated by William to an English Bishoprick received consecration at 
Stigand hands of Sti^nd ^ Remigius himself, in his later pro- 
5 TgS-^^^ fission to Lanfranc, declared that he did it unwittingly, 
that he went for the rite to the actual Metropolitan, without 
knowing the uncanonical and schismatical character which 
attached to all his official acts.** Yet we cannot forget the 
notoriely of Stigand’s position, and the formal utterances 
of the Roman See against him.® We cannot forget that 
Englishmen, that Harold himself, had commonly avoided 
his mimstrations, that English Bishops, Wulfwig among 
them,® had commonly been consecrated by other hands, 
that Harold and Wilham alike had chosen the other 
Primate to perform the rite of their own crowning. The 
expulsion of Robert and the alleged usui’pation of Stigand 

^ See above, p 90 ® See the next Chapter. 

® This fact appears from Remigius’ own profession to Lanfranc, printed 
by Dimock, Gir. Camb vii 15 1 

* Remigius in his profession repeats the Noiman stones about Robert 
and Stigand, and adds, “ Ego vero hujus negotii nec ex toto ignarus, neo 
usquequaque gnarus, ordinandus ad eum veni, professionem sibi suisque 
successonbus feci, cpramque episcopalem de manu ipsius me consecrantis 
aocepi ” Ib. p. 152 

See vol n p 466 « See vol. n. pp 344, 466 
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had even been put forward among the grounds for William’s chap xvni* 
expedition against England.^ It would be strange if 
nothmg of all this had ever made its way to the cloister of 
Fecamp ; it would be strange if Hemigms, on coming to 
England, found no one, Norman or English, to warn him, 
of the canonical risk which he was rxmning It is hard to The appli- 
avoid the belief that it was not so much the ignorance stigand 
of Eemigius as the policy of Wilham which led to what 
all strict churchmen must have deemed a gross breach of tp Wil- 

Haui*s 

ecclesiastical order. William was still temponzing with policy. 
Stigand y the time for his degradation was not yet come.^ 

It would be a great, perhaps an unlooked for^ mark of his 
continued confidence for the King to direct the new Bishop of 
Dorchester to seek consecration from the still acknowledged 
Primate. When the day came, the friend of Lanfranc and 
Hildebrand could easily find means to set straight any past 
irregulaniy. At all events, Eemigius was consecrated by 
Stigand, with the help of what assistant Bishops we are 
not told, and he made piofession to the schismatic as his 
lawful Metropolitan He took possession of his humble Kemigius 
bishopstool, in a land where Wigod on one side and Eobert bS^gs 
of Oily on the other were ready to give him all needful 
help. There, we are told, he planned and began great The see 
works/ which were left unfinished when the further pro- Lmcol^ 
gress of William’s conquests allowed him to remove his 
throne to a more lordly seat of episcopal rule. 

At the same Gemot William had also most probably the 
opportunity of again, nominally at least, bestowing an Eng- 
lish Earldom. The second reign of Oswulf beyond the Tyne OswiOf 
had not lasted long. In the course of the autumn he was ro^er^ * 
slam, not however, as it would seem, in any political broil 
or at the hand of any avenger of Copsige. He died by the 

^ See vol 111 pp 282, 283 2 See above, p 78. 

® Will Malm. Gest. Pont. 312. See the next Chapter 
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cHAPxvm spear of a common robber, one of the brood who had 
escaped the hea^y hands of Siward and Tostig, and the 
story reads as if he were lolled in the act of trying per- 
sonally to arrest the wrong-doer.^ His death left the 
dangerous post open to the ambition of another English- 
Position of man of the highest rank. This was Gospatric the son of 
Gospatnc by female descent at least, sprang of the 

noblest blood of Northumberland and even of the kingly 
His con- blood of Wessex. For his mother Ealdgyth was the 
mth^the daughter of Uhtred by his third wife, the daughter of 
.^cient Enfir JGthelred. And the words of our chief North- 
humbrian guide seem to imply that this descent gave him 
Growing some kind of right of preference to the Earldom.^ Tins 
hereditary ^ comment on the growing notion of hereditary right 
descentand >9^th regard to such offices, and it is fuither remarkable 

female suc- 
cession. as showing that the notion of succession through females 

was already begmnmg to be entertained. We cannot 
suppose that it would have come into any man's head to 
propose a woman as a candidate for an Earldom, but men 
were clearly beginning to think that the son of an Earl's 
daughter had a bettei right to his grandfather’s dignity than 
an utter stranger to his blood. Of the former life of Gos- 
patric we know nothmg, unless, as seems most likely, this is 
the same Gospatric who so gallantly jeoparded his life to save 
the life of Tostig on his return fiom his Roman pilgrimage.^ 


Gospatnc He now went to WiUiam, probably at this Christmas 
^rthum- f^^st at Westminster, and asked for the Earldom vacant by 


bnan 

Earldom 


the successive deaths of Copsige and Oswulf. 


His claim, 


^ Sim Dun Gest Reg 92. '*Mox sequent! auctumno et ipse Osulfu» 
quum in obvii sibi latronis Unceam prseceps iirueret, lUioo confossus 
mteriit ” 

^ Ib “Nam ex matemo sanguine attinebat ad cum honoi illius 
comitatus Erat enim ex matre Algith^, blia XJbtredi coiiiitis, quam 
habuit ex Algivt fiM Agelredi regis, Hanc Algitham patei dcdit m con- 
jugium Maldredo fiho Criuani ” 

® See vol u p 457 
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backed by a large sum of money, was successful, ^ but chap xivni. 
whether he took any practical steps to take possession of 
the lands beyond the lyne we are not told, A thick veil 1067-1068, 
shrouds the afiairs of the extreme North for some time 
to come, and when we next hear of Gospatnc, he appears 
in the same character as Eadwine and Morkere, as a 
dweller in William’s court, but as one who had already 
begun to fear his enmity/^ 


But William had other cares besides thus regulating the 
affairs of the obedient shires of England, and granting away 
the nominal government of shires which still remained to 
be subdued. He had to guard against the dangers which William’s 
threatened him both firom Denmark and from the still un« 
subdued West. In that quarter the determination not to 
admit his authority was every day assuming a character of 
more direct hostility. William had his remedy for both 
dangers. The intentions of the Danish Kmg were to be 
sounded, and his purposes, if hostile, were to be staved off 
by the discretion and power of speech of an ambassador of 
English birth. For the defenders of Western England, the 
rebels as they were deemed in Norman eyes, William deter- 
mined on the bold step of a winter campaign. To employ Policy of 
an Englishman as his ambassador to the Danish King was an^E^lsh 
a clear stroke of policy on William’s part Such an ambas- 
sador would come, not from the Norman Conqueror, King 
by the edge of the sword, but from the lawful King of the 
English, the kinsman and successor of the saintly Eadward. 


The man chosen for this purpose was a churchman of high Mission 
rank of whom we have already heard more than once. ^4ekige, 
,ffithelsige. Abbot of Saint Augustme’s, had received the 
abbatial benediction, as Remigius of Dorchester had received 


^ Sun Dun Gest Eeg 92 “ Quo [Osulfo] mortuo, Cospatmcus, fiJius 

Maldredi filii Ormani, WiHelmiim itegem adiens multa emptum pecuni 4 
adeptus est comitatum Northymbrensium.” 

^ On the Earldom of Gospatnc, see Appendix O 
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cHAPxvin hxs episcopal consecration, at the hands of Stigand.^ He 
had been further entrusted by Eadward in his lifetime with 
the government of the great house of Saint Bene*t of 
Ramsey,^ and legends went on to say that he had been 
chosen by the departed Kin g to carry a message of health 
and victory from Eadward to his chosen successor,® No 
choice on Wilham’s part could have been better planned 
to make a moral impression on the minds of Danes and 
Englishmen. Prelate who had been the fast friend both 
of Eadward and of Harold now appeared at the court of 
Swend as the representative of William, The whole life of 
jBthelsige is wrapped in confusions and contradictions, 
and the details of his embassy to Swend have come to us 
only m a legendary shape. But there is no need to doubt 
the fact of his mission, as the legend falls m most remark- 
ably with several entries in the gieat Survey.-^ JSthelsige 
then sailed for Denmark and reached the court of Swend m 
Hifl recep- safety. He was received with honour, and offered the gifts 
Debark William to the Danish Kmg and his nobles. His stay 
was long 3 of the political details of his mission we have no 
^counts, but the course of events would seem to show that 
he succeeded in stavmg off for a while any interference of 
Swend m English affairs.^ We may perhaps even guess 
WiUaam’s that his mission was not confined to Denmark only. It 
is certain that William entered into negotiations with 
^^emen renowned Archbishop of Bremen, once the 

perhaps guide of the tender years of the youthful Henry ^ The 

caiirxed on v •/ 

through Primate of the North was led by the gifts of William 
iEtheisige. could to keep Swend fiom disturbing 

^ See vol 11 p 454 ^ P 455 * See vol iii p 359, 

^ See Appendi\ P, 

® Lectio ap Langebek, m 253 “ Eeverenter igitur a Bege Banorum 

receptus et habitus, non modico tempore apud eum mansit Tandem, qnum 
negotia pro quibus missus fuerat ad placitum peregi&aet, Iicentia redeundi 
a Rege dat^, iter per mare cum sociis aggressus est ” 

® See vol HI p 307 
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the peace of Englaad.^ The legendary pait of the story chap xvm. 
now follows. When iEthelsige set sail from Denmark on Legend 

^ of .dSth.el'* 

his return to England, his ship was well nigh lost in a gige’s re- 
storm. In answer to the prayers of the Abbot and his*’^”^ 
compamons an angel presently appeared, and bade them 
keep the feast of the Conception — not yet declared to be 
immaculate — of our Lady. On his vow so to do, the 
storm ceased, and on his return the new festival was first 
established m the church of Eamsey, and from thence'* its 
observance spread over England and Christendom.^ 

Abbot ^thelsige is thus set before us as chosen for the Later 
second time to be the vehicle of a supernatural communi- ^thefsigl 
cation. And his real history is well nigh as marvellous as 
anything that legend could invent. It may be as well, at 
the expense of strict chronological sequence, to sketch the 
remainder of his strangely chequered life. At this moment 
he seems to have been as high in the favour of William 
as he had been in that of Eadward and Harold Within 
two years he had lost the favour both of William and 
of his own monks at Saint Augustine’s. The displeasure 
of the monks is said to have been caused by alienations of 
the lands of the monasteiy to Normans. The grounds ofHisout- 
William’s displeasure are not mentioned, but there is no^ghttcT*^ 
doubt that the Abbot was outlawed, and that he took shelter 
m the land which he had so lately visited as William’s am- 
bassador. The strange thing is that, ten years later, he had, 
by some means or other, by some service doubtless at the 
Danish court, contrived to recover the favour of William. 

He was allowed to return, not to Saint Augustine’s, which 
was in the hands of his Norman successor Scotland, but to 
Ramsey, where his place during his absence seems to have 

^ Adam Brem m 53 “Inter Suein et Bastardum [see vol 11 p 582] 
perpetua contentio de AngliS, fuit, licet noster pontifex [Adalbertus, sc.] 
munenbus WiUehelmi persuasus, inter Beges pacem formare volnent ” 

^ See the different versions in Langebek, m 253 et seqq , and Ap- 
pendix P 
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cHABxvm. been taken by his predecessor JElfwine.^ His outlawry is 
recorded m the great Survey, but it is no less plain that, 
when the Survey itself was made, he was again Abbot of 
Ramsey. And to wind up all, as if purposely to make way 
for a new state of things, both jiEthelsige and his successor at 
Samt Augustine’s died in the same year as William himself.^ 

State of Meanwhile William was making every preparation for 
the West, campaign in the West. The shires of the Wealhcy% 
seem as yet to have retained perfect independence. The 
only sign of anything like an acknowledgement of 
William’s kingship in those parts is the fact of the 
Abbot of Glastonbury being one of William’s companions 
Exeter the m his voyage to Normandy.^ On the other hand, we 
themde- Sire distinctly told that Exeter, the great city of Western 
fchires^^ England, had had no dealings whatever with the new 
King.-^ And it would seem that the attitude of the men 
of the West was now taking the form of something beyond 
a mere refusal to acknowledge the King who reigned m 
London and Winchester. Exeter was of course the centre 
of all patriotic action. The city had doubtless fully re- 
covered from the misfortunes which fell on it in the days 
Hatred of Swend,® but it is quite possible that the memory of 
citizens Hugh the French churl® had helped, along with latei 
ErencS events, to make its inhabitants specially hostile to all 
“len. men of French blood or speech. That hatred they are 
said to have shown in cruel and insulting treatment 
towards certain Norman knights who had been sent by 
William himself, and whom stress of weather had driven 
into their haven.*^ This may or may not imply that a 

^ Seevol 11 p 455 

^ See these points worked out m Appendix P. 

® See above, p 78. 

* Old Vit 510 A “Regem aliemgenam cum quo antea do nullo 
negotio egerant ” ® See vol 1 p 346 ® See above, p 52 

^ Ord Vit 510 C “Militibus ciudehter et contumehose illiiserant, 
quos ipse de Normanni^. miseiat et tempestas ad portum illoimn appulerat '' 
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force had been sent against the West while William was oHAPxvm, 
still in Normandy At all events the eity was at this Zeal and 
moment perfectly independent and j&iU of zeal for the all ranks, 
national cause. The citizens of Exeter were rich, nu- 
merous^ and valiant, and, at this stage at least of the 
story, all ranks jomed in full purpose to withstand the 
stranger to the utteimost.^ Like their brethren at Win- Their re- 
chester, they stood in a special relation to the widowed Bad^h. 
Eadgy-fch/ as their forefathers had stood towards the 
widowed Emma. But the influence which the absent 
Lady could exercise at Exeter was far less than that which 
she could exercise in her own dwellmg-place at Wmchester.^ 

The walls which JEthelstan had reared, and which Swend 
had at least partly overthrown, had been repaired or re- 
built, and the city was again strongly fortified ® And now 
towers and battlements, and whatever was needed for defence 
against a siege, were carefully repaired, and new works 
added wherever any further strength could be given.® 

But it should be noted that we hear only of the defences 
of the city itself; Exeter did not as yet contain a castle 
But the resistance of the West was not to be only They seek 
the resistance of a single city, however gieat; the men 
of Exeter sent messengers to and fro to rouse the , 

towns. 

This incidental mention is just m the style of William of Poitieis (of Ins 
account of Romney, vol iii pp. 410, 534) , one would be well pleased to 
know the story moie at large 

^ Ord Vit 510 A “Gives earn tenebant funosi, copiosse multitudinis, 
infestissimi mortalihus Gallici geneiis,puberes ac Senatus ** One is tempted 
to read either ''plebs et Senatus” or *'pubercs ac seniores *’ But the 
mention of Senatus” it will be presently seen, is impoitant (In this 
suggestion I find myself forestalled in the excellent note of Maseres, 

P 210) 

2 In Domesday (100) twelve houses in Exeter appeal as '^liberse ad 
numerum in ministeriis Eddid Reginae.” 

3 See vol 111 p 541 ‘ See vol. 1 pp 338, 346 

® “ Operose munita,” says Orderio 

® Ord Vit 510 A '' Pumas ac turres et quseque necessaria sibi cenbe- 
bant in munimentis addebant vel restaurabant.** 
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of the neighbouring shiies, and to call on their towns 
to enter into a league with Exeter against the foreign 
King.^ Those shires, those towns, were now undoubtedly 
wholly English in feeling; they were probably by this 
time mainly English in blood. The Thegns and the 
citizens at all events would be so ; the towns, we may 
be sure, like Exeter itself, had been from the beginning 
English colonies in the Celtic land. The memory of 
older distinctions would simply tend, as in some parts it 
tends to this day, to make local feeling a little stronger 
than elsewhere. But the patriots of Exeter were ready 
to welcome help from any quarter, and, among other 
quarters, they sought it among the strangers from distant 
lands whom the commercial importance of their city had 
brought to sojourn within their gates. Foreign merchants, 
if they seemed likely to be of use in the campaign, were 
pressed into the service, to take their part on behalf 
of the land to which they owed a temporary allegiance.® 
It was plain that to put down such a movement as this 
must be William’s first work. The active hostility of the 
West was becoming more dangerous than the stubborn 
suUenness of the North or even than the chances of an 
invasion from Denmark. 

And there was another feature about the movement at 
Exeter which would make it specially hateful m Wilham^s 
eyes. The Benalagu might be ready to welcome Swend 
or to seek for a Edng in the House of Leofric. The name 
of Eadgar might kindle a sentimental feelmg in any part 
of the Kingdom over which he had been for a moment 
chosen King. But the voice which came up from Exeter 


^ Ord Vxt 510 A. ''Hininurumsocios e plagis finitimisinquiotea<rcesse- 
bant . alias quoque cxvitates ad conspirandum in eadem legationibua 
mstigabant, efc contia Begem alienigenam toto nisu se pr<X5parabant, cum 
quo antea de nullo negotio egerant ** 

* Ib, Mercatores advenas bello habiles retmobant ” 
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was a voice raised on behalf of the House of Godwine and chap xvnr. 
Harold. Of that House we have heard nothing since 
Gytha, the mother of heroes^ craved the body of her son 
on the morrow of the great battle.^ But now the widow Presence of 
of Godwine was present m the city whose holy places she Exeterf^ 
had enriched with offerings for the soul of her husband ^ 

There was no part of England in which her own possessions Great pos- 
and those of her children were larger than in the shires of Harold and 
Devon and Somerset. And it is in those shires only that we 
can trace in the Survey the names of those younger mem- 
bers of the family of whom so little record is to be found 
elsewhere.® The lands of the House of Godwine, at all 
events the lands of Harold, Gyrth, and Leofwine, had, 
wherever William’s rule had reached, been forfeited to the 
behoof of the Conqueror and his followers. Here, in the 
free West, their revenues and the fighting power of 
their occupants were still ready to be used in the cause 
of England. The men of Somerset and Dorset had sent 
their contingents to Senlac; the men of Devonshire and 
Cornwall are not mentioned,^ in the swift march of 
events between the two great battles the forces of such 
distant regions may easily, without any suspicion of back- 
wardness or disloyalty, have failed to find their way to 
Harold’s muster. But for this very reason those shires 
were better able to resist now; their noblest and bravest 
had not been cut off, like the noblest and bravest of 
Kent and Berkshire The widow of the great Earl, the 
mother of the fallen King, was thus dwelling within the 
walls of a city where she was well known, in the midst of 
vast estates belonging to herself and her house. We may 
here stop and see what was at this moment the state of the 


^ See vol 111 p 512 , cf p 519 

3 See vol u p 352 for her gifts to Saint OlaPs church at Exeter. 
3 See Appendix Q and E. 

* See the list fiom Wacein vol. 111, p 423. 
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Honse of Godwine, as several of its members will flit before 
our eyes for a few moments. All the sons of Godwins were 
dead, save only Wulfnoth the hostage, who was in the 
hands of William.^ Of Harold’s other companion in his 
fatal voyage, Hakon the son of Swegen, no certain account 
can be given I have ventured, rather doubtingly, to give 
him his place among the warriors of Senlac^ He may 
have died there, or the conjecture® may be true which, 
without any farther evidence, makes him the same as a 
Danish Earl Hakon of whom we shall hear later in the 
history. Of the daughters of Godwins, Eadgyth was still 
enjoying the honours of the Old Lady within the walls of 
her Imperial mornmg-gift. jElfgifu, according to one 
version, was dead ; ** at all events there is no further 
account to give of her. Guiihild, alive and unmarried, 
was doubtless in attendance on her mother In the third 


generation, besides the doubtful case of Hakon, the sons 
of Tostig were in Norway ; ^ of any children of Gyrth and 
The Leofwme we hear nothing. But Harold had left behind 
Harold children, who, as I have elsewhere suggested, were 

Three sons probably the ofispring of Eadgyth Swanneshals ® Of their 
daughters, mother we hear no more after her sad errand to Senlac. 
cM^e^of ^ really was the rich and fair Eadgifu of Domesday, her 
lands formed — ^most likely had already formed — a rich 
neshals harvest for Norman spoilers But her three sons, Godwine, 
Eadmund, and Magnus, of whom Godwine was a holder 
of lands in Somerset,*^ and her daughters Gytha and Gun- 
hild, will all call for momentaiy notice. Everything leads 
us to believe that the whole family were now gathered 
round their grandmother at Exeter. But there was an- 
other child of Harold who was most likely in a distant 


^ See above, p 119 ® See vol in p 476 

® This IS made by Lappenberg, Noiman Kings, p 168 (Eng ed ), after 
Suhm 

* See vol 3ii pp 263, 703 
® Ib p 764, and Appendix E. 


’ Ib. p 374 
' See Appends Q 
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part of England. There can be little doubt that Ulf, the oHAPxvm. 
son of Harold and Ealdg;fth5 was born after his father’s 
death. It would follow that he was born at Chester, Ealdgyth, 
whither his mother had been sent for safety by her 
brothers.^ As Chester was not yet m William’s possession, 
the babe, whom the event of the great battle had hindered 
from being a bom -dEtheling, was probably dwelling with 
his mother within the Mercian Earldom. Sooner or later lus cap- 
indeed he fell into Wilham’s clutches and remained 
prisoner till the end of William’s reign.^ But we may 
believe that his captivity dated only from the fall of 
Chester rather than suspect that even Eadwine could 
stoop to the baseness of giving up his infant nephew 
as the price of the Conqueror’s favour to himself. 

The son of Ealdgyth united the blood of the two greatest Harold's 
houses in England, and, had his father’s reign been as long Exeter 
as the heart of England had prayed for at his crowmng, 
he might have been the second King of the House of 
Godwine. The sons of Harold who were within the walls 
of Exeter came of a lowlier and doubtful stock. But, as 
vigorous youths fast approaching manhood, they were 
better fitted to become the rallying point of a patriotic 
movement, and the probable stain on their birth could 
hardly be thrown m their teeth in the days of William the 
Bastard The whole West was ready for defence, and Volunteers 
volunteers flocked in from other parts. One recorded ^istncts. 
instance in such cases proves many unrecorded. Blaecman, Blaecman 

^ of Berk- 

a wealthy secular priest of Berkshire, a tenant of the Abbey ghire 
of Abingdon, and himself founder of a goodly church in its 
neighbourhood, risked all his possessions, temporal and 
spiritual, to share the fortunes of the widow of Godwme 

^ See vol iii pp 51 1, 764 ^ See Flor Wig 1067 

® Blaecman, Blacheman, Blachemannus, is spoken of in the History of 
Abmgdon, i 474, as “ presbyter pecuniosus ” By the leave of the convent 
he built a church, with buildings of a monastic pattern attached, on an 
island to the south of the monastery, which, from the dedication of the 
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Sueli a man, we may be sure, did not stand alone ; Exeter, 
tbe one great city of Southern England which remained 
&ee, was doubtless a city of refuge to many a patriotic 
heart from all the shires over which the House of God- 
wine had ruled. At no moment since the battle had the 
hopes of dehverance been higher. But^ as usuab local and 
internal dissensions spoiled eveiything. England had no 
leader. If the North had risen now, if the Danish fleet had 
come now, their united forces might perhaps have driven 
William once more beyond the sea. But while Exeter was 
in arms, Yoik did not stir, and when York did stir, Exeter 
had no longer the power of stirrmg. The grandsons of 
Leofric doubtless cared little for a movement on behalf of 
the House of Godwine. Had the son of Harold and 
Ealdgyth been a grown man, capable of leading armies, 
both the great divisions of England might possibly have 
gathered round one who united the blood of God wine and 
the blood of Leofric. But the babe at Chester could give 
no strength to any cause, and Eadwine and Morkere 

clmrch. to Saint Andrew, got the name of “ Andresia” (Andreasege The 
buildings were “ mmfice coaptata, picturis ctelatunsque infra et extra ubique 
locorum delectabile visu subornata ” He then “ pnvatim se monachis 
mgerendo, turn auri argentique ostentu, turn facundi oiis profusione,” got 
a lease of three lordships from the Abbey The writer seems to record the 
grant with some displeasure, but it was merely one of the usual leases 
Blsecman was, as he is desciibed m the local history (i 484), “ ecclesiae homo 
effectus,” just like Sheriff Godne. Of one of the places spoken of, Sandford 
in Oxfordshire, we also read in Domesday (156 6), “ Blacheman presbyter 
tenuit ab ecclesil ” The name, whethei of the same person or not, is found 
in seveial other entries m the Survey Another entiy m Oxfoidshiie (160) 
doubtless belongs to our Blsecman The conne'sion of Blaecm«m with the 
siege of Exeter comes fiom the local history, 1 4S3, 484 The passage runs 
thus , WiUelmus veio Anghae diadema obtinuit Cui dum quidam sub- 
jectioms fidelitatem spondeient, nonnuUi e\ter«is sibi sedes per alia regna 
consulti rati petere sese subducerent, Abbas Ealdredus, pimiorum sese sen- 
tentise dedens, Regi fidelitatis sacramenta persolvit At m posteriorum 
nmnero quum multi diverterent, turn et perempti Regis mater, sccum m 
comitatu suo, una cum plurimis aliis, presbyterum Blachemannum habens, 
Angham deseruit ” If Blaecman accompanied Gytha m her flight, we 
may be pretty sure that he was with hei at Exeter 
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tarried m the Court of William till Wilham’s rule was as oe^svui. 
safe at Exeter as it was at Winchester and London. 

In overcoming the hostility of the West, William acted William 
as he always did act. Before he tned arms, he tried 
negotiation. In the great case of all, in his dealings with 
Haiold himself, he did not strike a blow till all the powers 
of diplomacy had been thoroughly worn out between him- 
self and his rival. In the course of his march after the 
battle, he had sent a successful embassy to Wmchester,^ 
and one of more doubtful issue to London.^ So he now He de- 
sent to Exeter to demand that the citizens should take^^^^g^^® 
the oath of allegiance to him as their lawful Kmg.® of Exeter 
He also, it would seem, requned to be received m person 
within the city. William, on becoming full sovereign 
of Exeter, might have purposed, like ^thelstan, to 
celebrate and to secure his conquest by holding one of 
the solemn Gem6ts of the year within its walls.'^ On 
the arrival of this message, we see the first signs of a 
wavering pohcy, of a division of feeling between different 
classes in the city. At Exeter, as everywhere else, the 
mass of the people were patriotic, but a fainthearted, if 
not a traitorous, faction soon began to show itself among 
those of higher degree.® The chief men, whether by Attempt of 
those words we are to understand the local magistracy or iead?rs^o^ 
generally the leading men who were gathered within the 
walls of the city, sent a temporizing answer to William, course 
In so doing they showed that they as little understood 
the man with whom they were dealing as Robert the 
Staller had understood him when he counselled him 
to go back quietly from Hastings to Normandy. ® In 
dealing with William the Conqueror there were only two 

^ Seevol m p 540 ® Il> P 545 

® Ord Vit 510 A. ** Kex ubi h.8ec certius compent, pnmoribus cmtatis 
jurare sibi fidelitatem maudavit ** * See vol 1 p 338. 

® See the note m vol iii p 332 ® See vol m p 414. 

VOL. IV. L 
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clioices, Tineonditional submission and resistance to the 
last. Submission would bring favourable terms. Resist- 
ance might be successful and William moreover now and 
then showed that he could find it in his heart to honour a 
valiant enemy. The Wise Men of Exeter tried a middle 
course, a course which made success impossible ; but 
their answer is most valuable as an illustration of the 
politics of the time. It shows the strength of local, as 
distinguished from national, patriotism ; it shows the ideas 
of mumcipal fireedom which were growing up; it shows, 
we may add, the chances and tendencies from which 
William saved England. The answer to William’s sum- 
mons, as reported by our Norman informants, ran thus, 
“ We will take no oaths to the King ; we will not 
receive him withm our walls ; but we are ready to pay 
to him the tribute which we have been used to pay to 
former Kings ” ^ That is to say, they were ready to 
receive him as Empeior, but not as King The words 
are exactly such as an Italian city might have used to a 
Teutonic Caesar. We long to know whether such language 
came from the magistrates of Exeter only, or whether it 
was shared by the Thegns of the West in general. In 
the former case the object is plain, the aim of the 
Exeter patricians was to make their city an aristocratic 
commonwealth, like those of which the germs were already 
showmg themselves withm the continental Empire. Is 
it possible that, among the foreign visitors who gave 


^ Ord Vit 510A *'At lUi remandaverunt ei dicentes, Neque sacia- 
mentuni Regi faciemus, neque m uibem eum lutromittemus, sed tnbutum 
ei consuetudme pristincl reddemub ” It must be remembeied that our 
only account of these most mterestmg negotiations comes fiom Oideiio, who 
doubtless followed Wilham of Poitieis The short accounts m the Chronicles 
and Florence begin only with the actual siege This is much to be re- 
gretted, as we should never have more gladly welcomed a lecoid m our 
own tongue than in the report of these answers, which could not fail to 
preseive to us so many technical phiases of early politics 
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tlxeir help in matters of war, there were some who could oHAPxvnr. 
ffive lessons to the rulers of Exeter in matters of Italian ©eternal 

... supenonty 

policy ? Exeter was to be a republic, independent in all m the 
its internal affairs."^ The Emperor of Biitain mig*ht be 
Over-lord of the commonwealth ; his protection might be 
bought, or his enmity might be bought off, by a payment 
in money. The burthens which had been laid on Exeter Royal 
by former Kings had not been excessive. The city paid 
in money only when London, York, and Winchester paid, 
and the sum to be paid was a single half mark of silver, 
for the behoof of the soldiers, that is doubtless of the 
King’s Houseearls.2 The mention of Exeter in such 
company marks the high position that it held among the 
cities of England. When the King summoned his fyrH 
to his standard, by sea or by land, Exeter supplied the 
same number of men as were supplied by five hides of 
land.^ These payments, these services, the Commonwealth 
was ready to render to the new master who claimed its 
allegiance. But the men of Exeter would not, each 
citizen personally, become his men; they would not 
receive so dangerous a visitor withm their walls; they 
would not, we may believe, be handed over as a mornmg- 
gift to any more widows of Kings, or again be exposed 
to the treason or the incapacity of Reeves commissioned 
by foreign Ladies Such schemes were natural enough 
in a eivie aristocracy, but they could haidly have been 
shared by the rural Thegns of Devonshire and Somerset. 


^ On tlie condition of Exeter at this time and its league with the 
other boroughs, see Palgrave, in 419, 426-429, and English Common- 
wealth, i 645 There is peihaps a httle exaggeration in the line which 
he takes, hut it is a striking thought when he says, "But a little 
more, and England might have become the first Federal Common- 
wealth in Christendom’* 

® See below, p 162 

® Domesday, 100 " Quando expeditio ibat per terram ant per mare, 
seiviebat hsec cmtas quantum v. hidss tense ” So Exon, 80 

L % 
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cHAPxvni Still less were such schemes likely to be shared by Gytha 
her grandsons The sons of Harold might well dream 
TheS^ of Kingdoms^ greater or smaller, whether of England, of 
probable Wessex^ or only of the Weallicyn, But they would 
towSS a hardly aspire to be Consuls or Burgomasters of the Free 
Imperial City of Exeter. As for the ordinary Thegns 
Position of the country, we can hardly attribute to them such a 
fsumiy of of political foresight as to understand the probable 

Harold results of the establishment of an independent common- 
wealth in the great Western city. Such a commonwealth, 
if it lived and prospered, was not unlikely to play the part 
which was afterwards played by Bern and Florence, which 
was, a few years later^ played for a moment by Le Mans, 
and to constram the neighbouring lords of the soil to 
become its citizens or its subjects. Exeter had already 
possessions beyond its own walls, which might easily form 
the germ of ap subject distiict ^ But, without supposing 
the Western Thegns to look so far afield as this, the 
scheme of estabhshing a commonwealth of Exeter could 
have no charm or interest for them. If they were faint- 
hearted, they might seek their advantage in becoming 
William’s men and buying back their lands of him ^ If 
they were stout-hearted and hopeful, they might look 
forward to keeping William out of the Western lands 
altogether. But no half-measuie offered any chance. A 
commonwealth of Exeter promised them nothing, and they 
could have no hope of admitting William as Over-lord with- 
SfounXg as immediate King. They could hardly 

a de- have cherished any dream so wild as that of establishing 
praici^^ ^ as a separate principality like the Northern 
tb^West paying tribute to Wilham as Basileus of Britain, 

^ Domesday, loo. ^Burgenses Exonias urbis habent e\lia civitatem 
terree xu carucatas quae nuUam consuetudinem reddunt, nisi ad ipsam 
cmtatem ” 

® See above, p 25 
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but ruled by a prince of the House of God wine, a prince ohapxviii. 
who might himself be the man of the Over-lord, but 
whose personal vassalage should not be shared by his 
subjects. 

But of all prmces of his day Wilham was the least William's 

hkely to be entangled into middle courses or to be 

satisfied with a half-submission. He might be Duke of 

o every- 

the Normans and Caesar of the English ; ^ but in either where, 
character he would be the immediate lord of every one 
of his subjects He might be satisfied with maintaining 
the external superiority of his predecessors over the out- 
lying provinces of his Empire, but within the Kingdom 
which his kinsman had bequeathed to him he would put 
up with nothing short of unreserved allegiance. He 
would have nothing to do with terms and reservations. 

His answer to the Exeter deputation was terse and to His answer 
the purpose , It is not my custom to take subjects on Exeter 
such conditions.” ^ War of eoui*se followed ; William 

^ tion 

marched with an army into Devonshire, an army drawn He 
partly fiom the English inhabitants of the conquered 
districts. This was the first, but not the last, time in Exeter 
which William learned to employ English valour in ® 
wars on both sides of the sea ^ The policy of so doing army, 
was obvious ; it was not a foreign conqueror who was 
marching against an independent city ; it was the King pioyment 
of the English, at the head of his loyal Englishmen, 
marching against a city which refused him his lawful 


^ Qui Dux Normannis, qui Csesar prsefdit Anglis ” says Abbot Baldi’ic 
in bis verses on WiUxam Ducb^sne, Eei Franc Script! iv 357 A 
® Ord Vit 510 A. “ E contra sic eis remandavit Rex dicens, Non est 
miM mons ad banc conditionem habere snbjectos ” 

® Ib. Heinde cum exercitn ad fines eorum accessit, et pnmos in ea 
expeditione Anglos eduxit.” I do not see that this need mean — though the 
fact is not at all unlikely — that the English were placed in the firont of 
his army” (Lappenberg, 121, Eng tr) Surely it simply means that this 
was the first time that William used English tioops 
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cB[Ap.xvirr. rights. Nor is it wonderful that native Englishmen, 

Explana- from the West-Saxon shires, were found ready to 

taon of , . 

their march on such a service. A government in possession, 
however unpopular, has vast advantages over a people 
without leaders. If King William summoned the fyrd 
in ancient form, under the same penalties which had been 
decreed in the days of ^thelred,^ the man, Thegn or 
Churl, who dared to hold back must have been a man 
of unusual boldness and vigour. And when soldiers are 
once under arms, the blind instmct of military disciplme, 
and of what is called military honour, has too often been 
found utterly to outweigh the higher biddings of moral 
and political duty. If the soldiers of Cromwell and the 
Buonapartes did not scruple to drive out Parliaments at 
the bidding of their mihtary chiefs, we cannot wonder 
that William, now and at other times, found English- 
men ready to march at his bidding against those who 
were fightmg to deliver England. The thing was not 
Earlier m- new Swend, 2 Cnut, Harold Hardiada, ® had always 

service found means to draw fresh forces from the districts of 

cou-^^ England which submitted to them. In the wars of Cnut 

querors the stiU stranger sight had been seen of West-Saxon 
troops serving under the Damsh Raven against a West- 
Saxon iEtheling at the head of the forces of the Bemlagto, ^ 
So now, it was at the head of a host largely composed 
of Englishmen that William set forth to win for himself 
the great stronghold of English freedom in the Western 
shires. 

His line of march was, as usual, marked by ravage.^ 
His course naturally led him through Dorset, and it was 

1 See vol 1 pp, 366, 4T5 a Ib 394 

3 See vol 111 p 352. i See vol i p 414, 

® Ohron Wig 1067 (aftei recording the tax, see above, p laS) , ** And 
heahhwae'Sre let asfre beigian eall jpsQt hi oferforon ” This wiE at least 
include the Boiset baiijings 
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iao doubt now that the towns of that shire, Dorchester, oHAP.xvin. 

Bridport, Wareham, and Shaftesbury, underwent that 

^ ’ . . ravages oa 

fearful harrying the result of which is recorded m Domes- his march , 
day. Bridport was utterly ruined , not a house seems to Dorset ^ 
have been able to pay taxes at the time of the Survey. 

At Dorchester, the old Roman settlement, the chief town 
of the shire, only a small remnant of the houses escaped 
destruction.^ These facts are signs that William followed 
the same policy against Exeter which he had followed 'William’s 
against Le Mans ^ and against London The boroughs of 
Dorset were doubtless among the towns which had joined 
in the civic league Probably they stood sieges and were 
taken by storm. At any rate they were ruthlessly harried, 
in order at once to isolate and to fnghten the greater city 
which lay beyond them. This policy did its work. As Its effect 
William drew near, the fear of him and his wrath fell on 
the patricians of the commonwealth of Exeter. At 
distance of four miles from the city a second deputation nussioa 
met him, whose language was very different from that of hostages, 
the earlier message. Nothing was now said of conditions ; 
nothing was refused , all was abject submission to William’s 
will. The men of Exeter craved for peace; their gates were 
open to receive the King , they would obey aU his orders. 

In pledge of their good faith, hostages, as many as William 
demanded, were at once given up.^ And it would seem Alleged 
that WiUiam now made some special promises of favour promwe^by 
which he aftei wards failed to carry oiit,^ We cannot 


^ On the details, see Appendix K 

® See vol m p 202 ^ Ib pp 53^, 543 

* Ord Vit 510 B “ Majm^es mox, ut Regem cnm exercitu appro- 
pinqnare cognoscunt, obviam advementi procednut, pacem poscunt, portaa 
ei pateie dicunt, imperata quselibet se facturos promittunt, et ob&ides lUico, 
qnantos Bex jubet, adducuntur.” This of course cannot mean that they 
went back to the city for hostages 

® So it would seem fiom the short but weighty account m the Worcester 
Chionicle, which gives hints which we should be well pleased to see drawn 
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CHAP xTOt. wonder that it was so, for, as soon as the messengers 

returned to the town, it speedily appeared that the act of 

the ruling body was not confirmed by the general feeling 

Thecapitu- of the citizens. The capitulation was disowned ; even regard 

safety of the hostages did not move men who had 

at made up their minds not to yield.^ After the deputation had 

withdrawn, and had left the hostages in the King’s hands, 

no further marks of submission followed. The road was not 

thronged, as William probably looked to see it, by his 

new subjects pourmg forth to welcome their sovereign. One 

might almost be led to think that acts of direct hostility 

The SIEGE followed on the part of the citizens. At all events, 

William William saw that he was deceived, and we can hardly 

draws near blame him for being filled with wonder and wrath.^ With 
to reoon- 

noitre, and five hundred horsemen he rode forth to see the .city, to 
finds the • • 

city pre- its fortifications, and to find out what 

defencf^ the enemy were doing.^ 

out at greater length The words are — after the haiiyings — ** And ]?a he 
ferde to Defenasoire, and besset ha burh Exancester xvin dagas, and Jiser 
wear?J micel his heres forfaren, ao he heoni wel hehetj and yfelc gelcpste, 
and hig him ha burh ageafon foihan hJJ» h^genas heom geswicon hiefdon ” 
The account seems haidly to follow chionological ordci, and this seems 
the most likely time for promises. 

^ Ord Vit 510 B “ Reversi ad conoives, qui suppliciapro reatu nimis 
metuehant, nihilonainus machinantui hostilia quce coeperant, multisque pio 
oanssis ad oppugnandum sese mcitabant*’ These words by themselves 
would rather imply that those who made the capitulation weio the same 
as those who disowned it But the mention m the Ohioniclo of the tretison 
of the Thegns, and the distinction which Orderic himself Rooms to draw 
between the '^pnmores” now and the " municipes” a litilo latoi, seom to 
justify me m following Lappenberg m the view which I have taken m the 
text I see that Thierry and Mr St John take it in the same way, only it 
is hardly fair of Thierry to quote the words of Oidexic so as to make 
concives ” the nominative cases 

* Ord Yit 510 B ** Quod audiens Rex, qui ad quatuor milliana con- 
sisfcebat ab urbe, ir^ repletus est et admiratione ” 

® Ib ** Impnmis itaque Rex cum quingentis equitibus propero perroxit, 
ut locum et mceniavideret, et quid hostes ageret deprehenderet.” Compare 
the five hundred horsemen sent against London (sec vol lii p. 54a), but 
then William was not present in peison. 
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Tlie city to whicli William now drew near did not indeed chapxviii. 
rival the natural strength of Le Mans or Domfront, but it 33 esonp- 
came nearer than most English towns to recalling some- Exeter, 
what of the character of those memorable scenes of his 
earlier exploits. Exeter is described by the most detailed 
historian of this campaign as standing in a plain/ and to 
one who looks down upon the city from the higher ground 
which surrounds it on nearly every side the description 
might not seem inappropriate. But the city really stands 
on a hill, and a hill, in some parts, of no inconsiderable 
steepness. The Exe flows to the south-west; at the north- 
east a sort of narrow isthmus connects the hill with a large 
extent of ground at nearly its own level. On either side 
of the isthmus a sort of ravine, stretching towards the 
river on each side, forms a kind of natural moat round 
the greater part of the city. On the isthmus, the most 
important point in the line of defence, stood the east gate 
of the city, one of the four which guarded the ends of 
the four main streets which still keep up the memory of 
the ground-plan of Roman Isca. The wall which, with THe walls 
a little care, may be traced through nearly the whole 
of its extent/ followed the crest of the hill, which is 
divided from the river by rich alluvial pastures, in those 
days most likely mere swamps. The defences were therefore 

^ Ordenc (510 A) calls the city “ in piano sita,” and adds “ a litoie 
marino, quo ex Hibemi^ vel Britannia mmore brevissizno aditur spatio, 
distans miUiana cimter duo ” Litus mannum ” may, by a favourable 
construction, be taken to mean the shore of the estuary of the Exe, but the 
whole geography is confused. 

^ The walls of Exeter are well showa in the plana in Izacke’s “ Remark- 
able Antiquities of the Cily of Exeter” (London, 1724), and Jenkins's 
** Hzstoi y and Description of the City of Exeter ” (Exeter, 1 806 ) In April, 

1870 , 1 made the whole circuit of the defences in company with Mr. W A. 

Sanford, and we were able to trace the wall nearly everywhere. It has 
been greatly patched at vanous times, and shows a most remarkable 
variety in its masonry. I do not feel at all certain that some portions of 
the foundation of .fflthelstan's wall do not remain on the north side. All 
the gates have been destroyed 
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cHAPxvm not earned down to the water, except at the extreme 
southern pomt of the city, where a fifth gate, the Q,my 
Gate, came between the Western and Southern Gates of the 
four main arms. Here then were the two mam approaches 
for either fnends or enemies. The Exe, not yet, as at a 
later tune, bridled by weirs, ^ afforded free access fiom 
the friendly districts, and we hear nothing of any fieet 
William bemg employed by William. At the opposite end of 
the city, William’s line of approach would lie by the 
north- isthmus leading to the East Gate which opened into 
the High-street. The ground is such that he and his 
horsemen would see but httle of the town till they came 
into its near neighbourhood. To the left of the East 
Gate, just within the wall, stood the cathedral church of 
the newly translated Bishoprick, which has since given 
way to the bdldmg whose combined uncouthness of out- 
line and perfection of detail makes it unique among 
English churches To the right of the gate rose the 
high ground, which William’s keen eye would at the first 
glance mark as the site of the future castle The river, 
the main source of the importance of the city, flowed out of 
sight on the other side, but on the right, soaring over the 
city and the intervening valley, rose the height of Penhow, 
looi where, sixty-seven years before, Swend of Denmark, driven 
back from the city, had found his revenge in a victory over 
He finds the men of Devonshire and Somerset.^ The new invader 
prep^^ed the City as well prepared for defence as ever it had 

for defence, against the earlier enemy The gates were shut, and 

the whole range of walls and towers was thick with 
defenders.^ According to one version, one of the besieged 
went so far as to offer to William and his followers an 

^ On the blocking of the river by the Earls and Countesses of Devon, see 
Oliver’s “ History of the City of Exeter,” p 249 ® See vol 1 p 340 

® Ord Vit 510 B. “ Portae offiimatae erant, densaeque tuibae m pro- 
pugnaculis et per totum mun ambitum prostabant ’’ 
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insult as unseemly as it was senseless.^ The wrath ofoHAPxvni. 
William was now kmdled to the uttermost. God^ he said^ 
would never help men who dared to treat him with such beem 
scorn The whole army now drew near; the siege was wniiam 
formed, and William began by striving to strike awe alike 
into his followers and into his enemies by an act in which 
the laws of war were strained to the uttermost. One of the He blinds 
hostages was brought close to the East Gate, and his eyes hostages 
were put out in the sight of both armies.^ We shudder at 
the cruelty; to the avenger of Alengon^ the act most 
likely seemed at once politic and merciful. In the eyes of 
William it was a means by which Exeter might be won, 
as he loved to win his conquests, without further shedding 
of blood.® But the sight in no way bent the heaits of the 

^ Will Malm 111 248 “ Umis eorum, supra murum stans, nudato 

ingume auras somtu lufeuoris partis turbaverat, pro contemptu videlicet 
Normannorum ” So Rog Wend 11 4, Matt Pans, 6, ed Wats There 
IS however the question whether this story does not belong to Oicford 
instead of Exeter See Appendix Z 

® Will Malm us “ Tpse audacius earn as^olierat , protestans homines 
iireverentes Dei destituendos sufiragio ’* Of vol up 287 

® Old Yit 510 B Denique regio jussu exercitus ad uibem admotus 
e&t, et unus ex obsidibus pi ope portam oculis pnvatus est ** 

* See vol 11 pp 287, 288 

® On the rights of hostages and the unlawfulness of putting them to 
death, see Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pacis, ui ii 18, Yattel, Droits de 
Gens, 11 16 (vol 1 p 190, ed Leyden, 1758) This doctrme William 
would no doubt have readily accepted, even while reserving to himself the 
right of blinding or other mutilation short of death. See vol li p 266 
Grotius refers to the conduct of Narses as described by Agathias The 
reference is to the siege of Lucca in 553 (see Gibbon, vu 395, ed Milman) 

The defenders of the city failed to surrender at the time agreed on, so 
he pretended (if the story is to be believed) to put their hostages to 
death His words are remarkable , kviois 8^ rwv aiirhv ml XP?*'®* 

€S< 5 /fCt Tohs Sp-^povs 5 ta<l>Bap 7 jvai, oZ kv dcrei aviaBaev koX rah^ 

TTOLvds t<p 4 ^ei€v TTjs dmcrrlas 8 de (rTparijyds^ y^P diravra eirpacnre, 

teat ou \iav tJ dpy^ fwexchpet, oix is t< 5 S€ djpSTfjros etij djs dmoKreivai roifs 
pvjdiv d,ri Kot ijBi/crjteoTos M* cDv feVepoi kir\7jppi\ovv Agath p 23, 
ed Paris 

Yet, if nothing might be done to the hostages, one wonders what 
hostages — so habitually given in that age on all occasions— were for 
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men of Exeter ; they were rather stirred up to a yet more 
valiant defence of their hearths and homes.^ The siege 
began, and was carried on with vigour on both sides for 
eighteen days. The besiegers kept up a constant attack 
on the walls ; the defenders however stood their ground, 
and many of the assailants lost their lives.^ William 
might have been beaten back from Exeter as Swend had 
been, if the militaiy art of Normandy in William’s days 
had not been many steps in advance of the military art of 
Denmark in the days of Swend. It was by undermining 
the walls that William at last gained possession of the 
city.® This was a mode of attack for which the men of 
Exeter were most likely not prepared. They could hurl 
their javelins from the battlements ; they could cleave the 
skull of any daring assailant who mounted a scaling-ladder ; 
but a countermine would probably have been a lefinement 
beyond their skill, WiUiam’s mine advanced so far that 
part of the wall crumbled to the ground, making a prac- 
ticable breach.^ The hearts, not only of the magistrates 
but of the mass of the citizens, now at last gave way To 
avoid the horrors of a storm^ it was determined to submit 
unreservedly to the mercy of a prince who, to do him 


^ Ord Vit 510 B “ Peitinacia furentis populi nullo Innore, neo uRt 
reliquorum obsidum flectitTir nuseratione, sed acmtur ad defensandum sc 
suosque lares tota obstinatioiie ” 

® Cbron Wig 1067 “ peer was micel his heres forfaren " 

® Ord Vifc 510 B “Rex autem fortiter urbem obsidione concludifc, 
militari fentate invadit, et per plurunos dies obnixe satagit cives dosupoi 
impugnare et subtns murum suffodere ’* 

* I infer this from WiUiam of Malmesbury ( iii 248 ) “ Urbem 

Exoniam rebellantem le^iter (^) subegit, divino scilicet jutus auxilio, 
quod pars muralis ultro decidens mgressum illi patefecent” This is 
of course on the supposition that “Exonia” is the right reading. It 
stiikes me that WiUiam’s story, allowing for a little legendary improve- 
ment, fits so well into Orderic^s as to form an argument in favour of 
Exeter. 

The expression of Florence “mfregit” seems to fall in with this 
account 
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justice, had never ordered or allowed an mdiscriminate oha? xvin. 
massacre of unarmed suppliants.^ 

But there were still those in Exeter who scorned or Gytha and 
feared to throw themselves upon the mercy of William, company 
The mother of Harold was withm the walls, and, as I have before the 
already conjectured, she was probably accompamed by all surrender, 
those members of the House of Godwins who were still 
free and still on English ground. Gytha left the city, evi- 
dently before the gates were thrown open with her went 
the wives of many good men,^ and probably others of both 
sexes, for the presence of Blaecman the priest is distinctly 
recorded.^ If her grandsons were with her, they no doubt 
accompanied her in her flight, though they did not share 
her final place of refuge. The means of escape were easy. Easy 
William, superior to Swend in his other resources, had^eSso/ 
brought no ships to share in the attack on Exeter. The 
besieged therefore must have retained their communica- 
tions with the river and the sea during the whole length 
of the siege. There was therefore nothing to hinder any 
who were minded to escape by water from so doing. 

When the breach in the wall showed that resistance was 
now hopeless, perhaps even while William was marchmg 
m triumph through the East Gate, it was still easy for Escape of 
Gytha, and those who chose to share her fortunes, to make w foUo^ 
their way by the Quay Gate to the still friendly stream. 

The widow of Godwme, the mother of Harold, was able 

^ Ord Vit 510 C “ Tandem mxmicipes mgenti hostmm mstanti^ utile 
consilium coacti capiunt, ad deprecationem descendunt ” Here I seem to 
see a vote passed by a general Assembly of the citizens (municipes) as dis- 
tmguisbed from tbe earlier action of tbe “ primores ” only. Of on the 
constitution of London, vol iii pp 545-547 

® Elor Wig 1067. “ Gytha vero Oomitissa, scilicet mater Haioldi Regis 
Anglorum, et soror [it should be “amita”] Suam Regis Danorum, cum 
multis de civitate fugiens evasit ** 

® Ohron Wig 1067 '^And her ferde GytJa ut, Haroldes modor, and 
manegra godra manna wif mid hyre ” 

* See above, p, 144. 
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OHAP.XVIIX. to sail away witli her companions before the last strong- 
hold of her children had bowed to the Norman as its lord. 
She and her immediate company either doubled the Land’s 
End, or were perhaps able to find their way across a 
friendly country to the coast of Somerset. There they 
company sought shelter on one of those two islands in the Bristol 
Channel, the Steep and the Flat Holm, which form such 
Elat Holm prominent objects m the view from either coast, and which 
can be seen even from the distant hills of Gloucestershire- 
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the Holms 
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the Damsh 
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915. 


To one of them Gildas, the one British chronicler of the 
English Conquest^ had retired for solitude and meditation, 
till pirates from the Orkneys^ forerunners of the Wikings 
of a later day, drove him to seek for refuge in the inland 
isle of Ynysvitrin."*^ In the days of the Danish invasions^ 
a band of ravagers, flying before the arms of the men of 
Hereford and Gloucester, had sat on the lonely island till 
food failed them, when they sailed away to Dyfed and to 


Ireland.^ And now Gytha and her companions, her daughter 
Gunhild and her granddaughter the younger Gytha, sought 
the same dreary refuge, ^ perhaps only till one more chance 
of restoration could be tried. For the sons of Haiold 


sought the same place of shelter which their father had 


^ Vita S Gildse, p xxxviii Stevenson (the Life is attributed to Caiadoc 
of Llancarvan) , “ Sanctus Abbas Cadocus et Gildas doctor optimus cominum 
consibo adienint duas insulas, scibcet Ronech et Ecbm Cadocus intravit 
proximiorem Wallise [the Flat Holm], Gildas adjacentem Angliss*' [the 
Steep Holm] After a descnption of their mortified life for seven yeais, 
we read of the ''piratae de insulis Oicadibus” — the descnption savours 
rather of the age of Caxadoc than of the age of Gildas — who spoiled thoir 
goods and earned away their servants Then Gildas sailed to Glastonhuiy 
("reliquit insulam, ascendit naviculam, et ingressus est Glastoniam ”) where 
King Keluas reigned *‘in mstiva legione” — that is 80mm s&t 
® See the Chronicles, 915 Wmchester reads, “ ]?a saston hie ute on pam 
iglande set BradamQhGe** — that is the Flat Holm, while aU the other 
versions have “ set feapawieohce ” “ Relic ” 01 “ Reolic ” must bo tho same 
name as the ** Ronech” of Caradoc. 

® Chron Wig 1067 “Her ferde Gy'Sa ut into J?mc?ttmeohce” — that 
IS the Flat Holm — nearei the coast of Moiganwg. 
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sought seventeen years before. King Diarmid still reigned chap xYin 
in Dublin^ and was still ready to give aid and comfort to 
English exiles.^ It was perhaps not till this last hope Harold 
proved as vain as all others that the sister of Ulf and shelter 
widow of Godwine bade her last farewell to the land of her 
adoption.^ She made her way to the old shelter in Flanders, of Hublm. 
and found a home at Saint Omer in very different case 

from the days when, in her former exile, she had come with toPlanders. 

. , June, 1069® 

her husband and her sons.^ This is the last stage that 

we are allowed to see of her long and chequered life. Of 
her descendants we get a few more glimpses. Gunhild, Gunhld, 
the daughter of Godwine, already vowed to a virgin life^ of^Wod-' 
spent nmeteen years of pious mortification in the land 
banishment. From Saint Omer she passed to Bruges ; August 24, 
from Bruges, according to all precedent, she went on to 
Denmark, where she was sure of an honourable welcome 
at the hands of her royal cousin. She afterwards re- 
turned to Bruges, and there died a few weeks before the 
death of the Conqueror at Eouen.'* Her niece Gytha Marriage 
also found her way to the court of Swend. By hisgce^^®‘ts 
means she is said to have been given m marriage to the 
Russian prince Vladimir of Novgorod. To him she bore a of Harold, 
son who was honoured with the name of his English grand- 
father, and daughters too, through whose inter-marriages 

^ Old, Vit 513 A “Duo filu Heraldi Eegis Anglise, moesti pro patns 
occisione suique piopulsione, confugerant ad Diimetum Regem Hiberaias ’* 

See vol 11 pp 154, 387 

® Plorence cuts tlie story short , “ De cmtate fugiens evasit etPlaudnam 
petit ** But her stay on the Plat Hohn was not very short, as the Chronicle 
adds, ‘‘And ]}8er wunode sume hwile and swa for>anonofer see to See 
Audomare ” This “ some while may possibly cover the space tiU the 
final discomfiture of her grandsons m June, 1069 

® See vol ii. p 15 1. 

* The bones of Gunhild, and her sepulchral msciiption written on lead, 
were first found m the church of Saint Donatus at Bruges in 1786 The 
church was destroyed in 1804, but the inscription and a single bone — UI t a 
the one bone of William which escaped the Huguenot destroyeis of Saint 
Stephen*s — ^were preseived I have given the inscription in Appendix L 
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CHAP xvni. the blood of Harold found its way into the veins of 
many of the princely houses of Northern Europe.^ 
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But we must hasten back to the gates of Exeter. 
Gytha and her companions were gone, and those who 
had less personal leason to dread the wrath of William 
went forth to crave his mercy. The pageant which had 
greeted his eyes as he entered Le Mans ^ greeted them 
agam as he entered the capital of Western England. 
The whole population poured forth to meet the Con- 
queror whom they were now forced to acknowledge as 
their sovereign. Along with the elders in age or rank 
came foith the goodly youth of Devonshire,^ and the 
clergy of the ciiy, bearing their sacred books and other 
holy things^ to appeal to the religious element which 
was ever strong in the mmd of William. The appeal 
was hardly needed; William^s heart was not yet so 
hardened as to inflict the horrors of slaughter and plunder 
in mere wantonness. The prayer of the suppliants was 
heard, and they were assured of the safe possession of 
their lives and goods, Eemembenng perhaps the acci- 
dent which had led to the destruction of Dover, William 
secured the gates with a strong guard of men whom he 
could trust, in order to preserve the goods of the citizens 
from any breaches of disciphne on the part of the common 
soldiers.'® A free pardon was granted to the city, even 


^ See Appendix M. 

* See vol ni pp, 203-206. 

® Ord Yit, 510 C Formosissima juventus, majoresque natu [})a 
yldestan ])egnas], cum clero gestante sacros libros et hujusmodi ornatum, 
ad Regem exeunt ” On the “ formosissima juventus ” see above, p 91 
Mr St John (u 319) turns them into ''numbers of the loveliest women 
of Devonshire ” In the “ majores natu,” as ever, the notions of “ old men *’ 
and "aldermen” run mto each other 

* See vol m p 337 

® Ord Vit u s "Prmceps moderatus humilitei prostratis clcmenter 
pepercit, confitenti populo reatus indulsit, ac si nescisset quod ilh eidcm 
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the wrongs, whatever they were, which had been done oHAPxvnr. 
to his soldiers at an earlier time, were graciously over- 
looked.^ 

William was thus master of Exeter. His first step, as Founda- 
ever, was to secure his conquest by the building of a castle, castle of ^ 
In the north-east corner of the city, immediately within 
the walls, a site stood ready, such as the Normans loved 
for the building of their forti esses, a site admiiably suited 
to keep the half-subdued citizens under the yoke.^ A 
mound, probably a natural mound strengthened by art, 
which, from its Norman occupiers, received the name of 
Eougemont,^ overlooked both the city and the surrounding 
country, and there William laid the foundations of the 
famous Castle of Exeter. The present remains are not 
imposing. The greater part of the buildings, including 
the collegiate church which arose within the walls,^ 
have vamshed, and unsightly modern buildings have in- 
truded within the precinct. Still the gate which leads 
from the town, though a good deal disfigured, may well 
be of the time of William or of a time but little later. 

A better site for commanding the city, the opposite 
heights, and the valley which lies between, could not 
have been wished for. The command of the rising The castle 
fortress was given to Baldwin of Modes, a son of Wil- to^Sldmn 
ham’s kinsman and early guardian Count Gilbert, and®^^®®^®®* 
married, according to some accounts, to a kinswoman of 

proterve restiterant . Exomi gaudent, gratesque Deo refemat, quod 
post tot iras terribilesque imnas spe mehus ahemgense Regi pacifioati sunt 
Rex autem a rebus eorum abstmmt, et portas urbis valente fid^que 
eustodi^ munmt, ne gregarii imlites repente mtroxrent et pecunias civxum 
violenter dmpeient 

^ See above, p 138 It is now that Ordenc mentions the story. 

® Ord Vit 510 0 “Locum intra mcenia ad exstruendum castellum. 
delegit.’* 

® Bougemoni, Bubms mons. See Oliver, i8i, 

^ See its hi&toiy in Oliver, 193. 

VOL. IV. M 
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oHAPXTni. Ixis sovereign.^ Baldwin was left^ with other men of fame 
and rank, to keep strict watch over the city whose con- 
quest had cost William so dear. He was to hasten on with 
the completion of the castle, a process which, together with 
the other effects of the siege and the surrender, involved 
the destruction of forty-eight of the houses of the city.^ 
Increase of Besides the building of the castle and the destruction 
of^eter*^ which it mvolved, another penalty was inflicted upon the 
city. The patricians of the half-born commonwealth had 
offered to pay to Wilham the tribute which had been paid 
to earlier Kmgs.® The money payment was now raised 
fiom an occasional half-mark of silver to eighteen pounds 
yearly. The rights of the Old Lady were not forgotten, 
and Eadgyth received two-thirds of the increased burthen 
laid upon her morning-gift.-^ 

WiUiam The amount of resistance which William met with in 

mt^OTn- 'West after the fall of Exeter is not clearly marked 

wall aad TJiere were movements which he had to put down , 
overcomes 

all oppo- and the heavy destruction which fell on the town of 
sition Barnstaple in the north-western part of Devonshiie, 
and the still heavier destruction which fell on the town of 

^ Ord Vit 510 0 ^‘Ibi Baldumum de Molls, -filium Gisleberti Comitis, 
aliosque milites praecipuos reliqmt, qui necessauum opus couficerent pros- 
sidioque manerenf” On Baldwin, see Will Gem viii 37 , Ord Vit 687 
C, 694 D, wbicli latter passage gives some details of Ins actions after death 
The genealogy in Du Cange, 1085, gives him as his wife a daughtei of an 
aunt of Duke WiUiam, whom Dr Oliver (181) calls “Albi eda the Conqueror*s 
niece but Orderic (687 C) seems to speak of her only as ” bona u\or ” 

* Domesday, 100 “ In hac civitate sunt vastatse xlviii domus postquam 

Rex venit in Angliam ” We may assume that these houses were destioyed 
to make way for the castle, though it is not expiessly said that they weie, 
as m some other places ® See above, p 146 

* Domesday, 100 Hsec reddit xviii libras pei annum De his habet 
B[aldwinus] vicecomes vi libras ad pensuni et aisuram et Oolmnus xii 
libras ad numerum in mmistenis Eddid Reginse Hsec civitas T R E 
non geldabat nisi quando Londonia et Eboracum et Wmtonia geldabat , 
et hoc erat dimidia marka argenti ad opus militum But even the tribute 
imposed by Wilham was not laige foi so great a city, when we find that 
Tawton paid fifteen pounds and Brampton sixteen 
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Lidford,^ miglit seem to show that those two boroughs cha.pxviii. 
were special scenes of resistance. Lidford lay on the 
road towards Cornwall, into which peninsula William now 
marched. Whatever may have been the zeal of their 
English landlords, the Bretwealaa themselves had no spe- 
cial motive to struggle against one master on behalf of 
another, and whatever resistance William met with in 
that quarter was easily overcome.^ 

The conquest of Western England was thus complete, Confisca- 
and the usual processes of confiscation and division of lands 
now began. I say began, for of course, neither here nor 
in any other part of the country, is it necessary to suppose 
that it took place altogether at once. In some cases it 
is plain that it did not. And here, as elsewheie, a few Enghsh- 
Englishmen of rank contrived to win William’s favour 
and to keep their lands and offices. One of these perhaps favour 
was Aiulf, a man who appears as Sheriff of Dorset, Amlf « 
and who may be the same as a landowner of the same 
name in the reign of Eadward.^ A more certain case is 


^ Domesday, loo , Exon Domesday, 8o Dr Oliver (180) remarks that 
“ this record shows that Lidford did not submit to the Conqueror until 
forty houses of the burgesses weie demolished, nor Barnstaple until 
twenty-three houses were laid waste , a proof of the deadly hostility of the 
townsmen against the Norman invaders The number of burgesses in 
Barnstaple T. R E. was forty within the borough and nine without 
Lidford had twenty-eight within the borough and forty-one without 
Lidford, once more populous than Barnstaple, is now a very inconsiderable 
place No destruction of houses is spoken of m the other Devonshire towns 
* Ord Vit. $10 C Ipse postea in Cornu Bntanmse ultenus contende- 
bat Composite ubique motu quern deprehendit, exercitum dimisit ” 

® The entries about Aiulf may lead to the behef that there were two 
persons of the name We have m Berkshire (63), Wiltshire (73), and 
Dorset (82 b, 83), an Aiulf, described as “ Vicecomes” and cameranus,” 
holding lands all of which had belonged to English owners TEE In 
Devonshire (116) there is an Aiulf in the same case without any oflacial de- 
scription, In Devonshire (109) there is an Aiulf who holds of Judhael of 
Totnes lands which he had himself held TEE Again, in Somerset (94) 
and m Devonshire (115 and 116) we find an Aiulf holding TEE whose 

M 2^ 
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CHAP xvm. that of Colwine, who stands at the head of a long hst 
Colwine. English Thegns who appear as landowners at the time 
of the Survey. Most of them retamed the lands which 
they had themselves held in the time of Kmg Eadward. 
Colwine seems also to have been the representative of the 
Large Lady in the city of Exeter.^ This large number of 
Devonshire Thegns who retained their lands seems to 
DetS^^ show that the greater part of the shire submitted easily 
shire. after the fall of the capital.^ But the most remarkable 
man, and the official of highest rank, among those who 
Eadnoth won "William’s favour in the Western shires was Eadnoth, 
totaller. a man who seems to have iisen by the favour of Harold, 
who had held the office of Staller under both Eadward and 
Haiold, and who held large estates in various parts of 
England, but especially in the West. He became a 
zealous adheient of William and, as we shall presently 
see, died in his service. It is therefore almost certain that 
Loss of his he must have retained his lands , still only a small part of 
his son ^ them passed to his son Harding, who, there is every 
Harding, believe, was the ancestor of the great house of 

the Loids of Berkeley Some pretext must therefore have 

lands had passed to Norman owners In Wiltshire (74) we jBbod among the 
King*s Thegns an Eadmnnd son of Ainlf holding lands which his father had 
held TEE This last peison can hardly fail to have been an English* 
man, but, as he can hardly fell to have been dead at the time of the Sur- 
vey, he can not well have been the Sheriff It remains a question whether 
the Sheriff and the holder TEE can be tbe same peison It should be 
noted that the Sheriff's largest estate, that in Doisetshire, was partly an 
official and not a personal holding AJter one of the entries (83) follows the 
comment, “ haiic tenet Amlf de Eege quamdiu erat vicecomes 
^ Colwine appeals in Domesday (118) as the ownei of eight lordships, 
two of which had been held by him&elf, four by Godnc, who may have 
been his fether^possibly however an English aniecehsoi — and two by 
women, Odeva (Eadgifu) and Bnteva (Bnhtgifu) On his office in Eveter, 
see p 162, note 4 

® The largest owner is Godwins (118), who Ijolds eleven loidships, three 
of which had been held by himself and the rest by Alestan (^thelstan ^), 
probably his fethei Of one Thegn, Donne by name, we read (ii8), “ hic 
tenuit de Eege B et modo dicit se tenere de Eege Willelmo ” 
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been found for defrauding Harding of bis full succession j chip xvin 
such a pretext was perhaps easily to be found m the case 
of a man who, we are told, was much more valiant with 
bis tongue than witb bis sword.^ Another Englishman, Confisca- 
Bribtric by name^ whose lands were scattered at least 
from Worcestershire to Cornwall, was less lucky than^^^no. 
Eadnoth or even than his son. Of him we have already 
heard. I have elsewhere ^ told the legend how, in the days Legend of 
of King Eadward, Brihtric had been sent as an am- and 
bassador to the Court of Flanders; how Matilda offered 
herself to him in marriage and was refused; how, when 
Brihtric was in William’s power, she remembered the 
slight which he had put upon her, and stirred up her 
husband’s wrath against him. Brihtric was seized at his 
house at Hanley in Worcestershire, on the very day 
when Saint Wulfstan had hallowed a chapel of his building. 

He was hurried to Winchester, and died in prison, when 
his lands were divided between Matilda and Bobert Fitz- 
Hamon Such is the tale. It has thus much of corrobo- 
ration from history, that a portion of the lands of Bnhtnc 
did pass to Matilda , but nothing more can be said.^ 

Among ecclesiastics neither of the two Western Bishops State of 
weie disturbed, and the Abbot of Glastonbury, William’s cal aSfrs" 
companion in his Norman voyage, was allowed to keep his 
place for several years. Both Gisa and Leofric held their Bishops 
sees for the rest of their days, and Gisa outlived William 
himself. The two great assertors of Lotharingian dis- 
cipline ^ were not likely to be foremost in the champion- 
ship of English freedom. Gisa, a stranger by birth, William's 
found favour and help from the stranger King ; he 
at last obtained a portion of the lands which had been 
disputed between him and Earl Harold. In his gratitude 
he learned to look on the overthrow of England as a 


^ On Eadnoth and Harding see Appendix S ^ See vol in p 85 
^ On Bnhtnc see Appendix T * See vol. 11 pp. 84, 452 
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CHAP xvin. small price to be paid for the addition of the lordships 
of Banwell and Wmesham to the possessions of the see 
of Wells.^ Leofrie, who was at least of English or 
Topsham British birthj was less lucky , he never obtained the 
storSto restitution of the lands at Topsham of which Harold 
ExetOT have deprived him.^ Withm the conquered 

Alienation citj itself a small transfer of ecclesiastical property took 
place, which in Wilham’s eyes perhaps seemed specially 
Gytha appropriate. The church of Saint Olaf in Exeter, the 
church of the Scandinavian saint which the Danish Gytha 
had enriched for the welfare of the soul of Godwine^^ was, 
either now or at a later stage of William’s reign, bestowed 
on the Abbey of the Place of Battle.^ Another of Gytha’s 
pious gifts, bestowed for the same cause on the Old 
Minster of Winchester, passed away altogether from the 
Church, and became part of the spoil of William’s 
insatiable brother of Mortam ^ As William could have 
no motive for despoiling the chief church of his own 
capital, and as we can hardly suspect him of going so far 
as to try to do Godwine an ill turn in the other world, 
this last alienation is more likely to be due to some 
usurpation on the part of Earl Robert than to any legal 
History of grant on the part of the King. Lastly, the fate of the 
lands of the patriotic priest Blaecman illustrates at once the 
confiision of tenure so common at the time and also 

^ Historiola, ap Hunter, i8 ‘ Prseoccupante autem ilium [Haroldum] 
judicio divmae ultionis . Dux victon^ potitus, quum re^i gubernacula 
post eum suscepisset, et a me de injuri^ mihi illatS, querimomam audnsset, 
Wynesbam ecclesiae resignavit, pnvilegio confirmavit,” &c On Banwell, 
see vol u p. 639 Tins means that Wineshara came into the King’s 
hands by the forfeiture of jiElfsige I should like to know more of one 
“Johannes Danus ” (Domesday, 89 d) who was also dispossessed in favour 
of the Bishopnck 

^ See vol n p ^49 3 gee vol 11 p 352 

* Domesday, 104 “ Ipsa ecdesia [de Labatailge] habet in Execestre 
ecclesiam Sancti Olaf” 

® See vol up 352 The entiy on Crowcombe in Domesday (91 b) is, 

Ecclesia Sancti Suuithuni Winton tenuit T R E,” 
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William’s constant desire to do formal justice as he under- chap xvm 
stood it. Blsecman’s flight was, as usual, held to be 
equivalent to outlawry, and his estates were seized. But, 
just as Henry of Ferrers had seized, not only the freehold 
lands of Godnc, but the lands which should have reverted 
to the King and to the Abbey of Abingdon,^ so the lands 
held by Blsecman of the same abbey were seized with his 
other possessions, and it was only with much diJEculty 
that Abbot Ealdred at last obtamed their restitution^ 

The conquest of the West opened a wider field than Grants to 
ever for the reward of William’s followers and allies. The oh^hes, 
saints of Normandy and Prance were not forgotten The 
metropolitan church of Rouen, the two Abbeys of Caen, 
and the Abbey of the Battle all came in for their share ® 

And later in his reign, when the death of the Lady to the 
Eadgyth put her lands also at his disposal, William be- 
thought himself of making a more permanent oflfermg 
than banners and treasures to that one among his allies 
who ranked highest both in heaven and eaith. One 
lordship in Somerset, alone among all the lands of Eng- 
land, became the freehold of the Church of Saint Peter 
at Rome.*^ Among more earthly helpers, the Bishop who 

^ See above, p 37 

^ Hist Ab 1 ^84 “ Ipso, ut dixi, ab AngliS. discedente, quEecumque 

illius fuerant, m mamim Regis ut puta [atpote*] profiigi, ledacta sunt 
Quare Abbas magno cum labore praedictarum terraruin apud Regem 
obtinmt restitutionem ” 

* The church of Rouen held the two lordships of Ottery and Roviige in 
Devonshire, the former the site of the well-known collegiate church 
Rovnge (Domesday, 104) was William’s own gift out of the estate of a 
woman named Wulfgifu Ottery had been held by the church T R E , and, 
according to a document quoted m the Monasticon (vii 1118), it was a gift 
of Earl Odda, doubtless during bis momentary Earldom over Devonshire in 
105 1 -105 2 (see vol 11 p 160) Both the Abbeys of Caen (Domesday, 104) 
held lands in Devonshire which had belonged to Bribtnc, and Saint Stephen’s 
had aKo lands in Somersetshire (91) For the possessions of Battle m 
Devonshire besides the church of Saint Olaf, see Domesday, 104 

* Domesday, 91 “ Terra Ecclesise Roman se Ecclesia Romana beati 

Petri Apostoli tenet de Rege Pentone Eddid Regma tenebat T. R E ” 
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CHAP xvin. had prayed at Senlac and the Bishop who had fought; 

of Coutauces and Odo of Bayeux, received grants 
personal and temporal character. The estates of 
the Earl of Kent in the West were not large, hut among 
them was part of the spoil of the House of Godwins.^ 
Geoffrey of Mowbray received an endless list of lordships 
in Somerset, together with smaller possessions in the other 
Western shires.^ Fresh possessions fell, as we have seen, 
to Count to the lot of Eustace of Boulogne when he recovered the 
Eustace, Wilham,^ and few of the leading followers of the 

Conqueror went without their share in the new distribu- 
te Baldwin tion.^ Baldwin, who had been left in command at Exeter, 
of Exeter name from the conquered city, received 

a vast estate lying wholly in the two shires of Devon 
and Someiset, in the former of which he held the office 
Vastpos- of Sheriff.® And there was one beyond all these, whose 
share of the spoils of England was greater than that of 
brother any other one man, and whose chiefest and richest rewards 
lay m the newly conquered lands. Robert, the son of 
Herlwin and Heileva, in whose favour William of Mortain 
had been despoiled,® who had received the very first fruits 
of the Conquest on the shore of Pevensey,7 and whose 

’ Domesday, 87 b “ Episcopus Baiocensis tenet Come et Sanson de eo. 
Leumnus Comes tenmt T R E ” 

® See Domesday, 87 6-89 b, 102-103 b 
® See above, p 130, and Appendix N 

* Nearly all the famihar names, Earl Hugh, Walter Giffaid, Wilhani 
of Eu, Ralph of Mortemer, Toustain the son of Rdf, and so foith, aie 
found m Somerset or Devonshire, or both William of Moion has a single 
lordship m Devonshne (no) and a vast estate m Someiset (95 S-pd b), 
among the entries of which we read “ ipse tenet Torre, et ibi est castellum 
ejos ” This IS Dunstei 

° “Baldwinus de E\ecestre,” “Baldwmus vicecomes,” appears in Somer- 
set (93),wheie he holds the histone lordship of Porlock Hi& estates in 
Devonshire fill eleven columns of Domesday, 105 b-io8 b Among his 
many tenants French and English, but mainly Fiench, we twice find his 
own wife, ** uxor Baldwim tenet de eo 
^ See vol 11 p 292 


to Odo and Gcoffrcv 
Geoffrey of . '' 

Coutances, m thcir 


Sco above, p, 77, 
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lands spread into well nigh every shire from Sussex tocHAPxvm. 
Yorkshire, now gathered in the richest spoil of all m the 
forfeiture of countless Englishmen within the Western 
shires.^ To his Earldom of Mortain Eohert now added His Earl- 
the Earldom of Cornwall^ and within his own shire he^Q^^^U^ 
held a position to which only one or two other parallels 
can be found in the roll-call of the conquerors. Well nigh 
the whole shire was granted to him. The list of his 
possessions, lands of Earl Harold, of the Sheriff Mserle- 
swegen, and of a crowd of smaller victims, is simply 
endless. Hardly any other landowners appear in Cornwall, 
except the Crown and ecclesiastical bodies. And the lands 
retained by the Crown are small compared with those in 
the hands of the Earl, and in favour of the Conqueror’s 
brother the Church itself was not spared. The two great His rob- 
Cornish foundations^ the two churches which laid claim to 
be looked on as the episcopal sees of the West- Welsh diocese, 
were both shorn of their wealth to glut the insatiable and Samt 
appetite of the new Earl. These were the church of Saint 
German, which bore the name of the missionary who had 
I won back Britain from the Pelagian heresy,^ and the more 
/ renowned house of Saint Petroc at Bodmin, a church which 
had won the favour of the West-Saxon conquerors,^ and 
which had but lately yielded its episcopal rights to the 
capital of the West. Both alike were despoiled of many 
of their lordships to swell the vast possessions of Eail 
Eobert.'^ Thus arose that great Earldom, and afterwards 
Duchy, of Cornwall, which was deemed too powerful to 

^ See bis Somerset estates m Domesday, 91 6-93, and those m Devon- 
shire, 104 b-105 b In Cornwall, with the exceptions mentioned in the text, 
he simply holds the whole shire, 121 6-125 

See Bseda, Hist Eccl 1 17 et seqq , Bsedse Chromcon, 189, ed. 

Stevenson 

® See Mon Angl. 11 459 

* On the aggressions of Eohert of Mortain on Chuich lands, see Domes- 
day, 1 21, and Appendix U 
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CHAP XVIII be tmsted in the hands of any but men closely akin to 
the royal house, and the remains of which have for ages 
formed the appanage of the heir-apparent to the Crown. 
But the lands of Robert in the West were not confined 
His estates to his own Earldom. The lord of the waterfalls heaped 
shire^Ind together manor upon manor among the dashing streams 
Somerset q£ Devonshire and among the lulls and islands of Somerset. 
And one spot came to him by an exchange with an 
ecclesiastical body, the possession of which, like the pos- 
session of Pevensey, seemed to mark him out as the very 
embodiment of the overthrow of England. The hill of 
His castle Lutgaresbury, whence came the holy relic which had given 
cute England her war-cry and which had been the object of 
the life’s devotion of her King,^ now passed into the hands 
of one who was to wipe out its name and memory. The 
height, one of the peaked hills which form so marked 
a feature in the scenery of Someiset, was now crowned 
1 y a castle of the new Eail, which, under the French name 
of Montaeute, became at once a badge of the presence of 
the stranger and an object of the bitterest hatied to the 
men of the Western lands.^ 

Ranty of In tiacing out the distribution of lands in the shires 
peisonal which fell into William’s power after the surrender of 
S^^WeS E^ceter, we are struck at every step by the all but utter 
absence, among the dispossessed landowners, of names 
suggestive of British oiigin. In Someiset, and even 
in Devonshire, this is not wonderful. Though much of 
British blood must have remained in those shires, and 
though their originally British character was not yet wholly 

^ See vol 1 p 590, u p 440, m pp 428, 480 

® Domesday, 93 “ Ipse comes tene in dominio Biscopestone, et ibi cst 

castellura ejus qu(/d vocatur Montagud Hoc iraneiium geldabat T R E 
pro IS. hidis, et erat de Abbatil de Adelingi, et pro eo dedit Comes eidem 
ecclesiae manerium quod Candel vocatur ” In 92 is anothei entry, “ duo 
poitaiii de Montagud tenent de Coiinte E^turt ” 
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forgotten,^ they had no doubt by this time become to all chapxviii. 
outward appearance thoroughly English. Even in local 
nomenclature^ the British names, though common as 
compared with their rarity in the purely Teutonic parts 
of England, are still decidedly exceptional. But Corn- 
wall, I need not say, retained its British speech for ages 
after this time , the local nomenclature is mainly Celtic, 
and the local families profess to show in their surnames 
the evidence of their British origm.^ It is therefore re- 
markable that even in Cornwall the landowners in the 
days of King Eadward seem by their names to have been 
almost wholly English. In an age when surnames were 
still unknown in Britain, we are of course not to look for 
Tre, Pol, and Pen ” among the owners of Cornish soil 
But we might have looked for distinctively Welsh Cbristian even m 
names, and of them we find a few, but very few.^ This ^®**“'*^*^^ 
is the more striking, as in other Cornish documents which 
survive, the number of Welsh names, though not over- 
whelming, IS much larger than it is in Domesday.** The 
natural inference seems to be that Cornwall before the 


^ Take such si'/ns as the desciiption of Odda’s Earldom in 1051 (see 
vol XI pp 160, 564), the descnption of Devonshire and Somerset by the 
Biographer of Eadwaid in 1052 (see vol 11 p 316), perhaps the words of 
Thietmai about jEthelstan’s army in 1016 (see vol 1. p 422) 

® Eveiy one knows the saying about “Tre, Pol, and Pen but it is a 
saying which cames its own refutation with it Tre, Pol, and Pen aie 
now surnames , that is, they are the names of places adopted as surnames 
by their possessois or inhabitants But the man who first took such a local 
name as a suiname was just as likely to he of English or Not man as of 
Cornish descent 

® We find a genuine Welshman in 120 b, Oaduualant by name, who held 
Lancheroc in Cornwall T R. E of Saint Petroc In 12-} 6 we find GrifiSn 
holding lands TRE which at the time of the Survey were held of Earl 
Robert by Jovmus, and of the men in Domesday, 124-12 5, bearing the 
nondescnpt names of Bnend, Offers, Hueche, Rabel, and Blohin, some 
may have been true Britons 

* See the manumissions at the altar of Saint Petioc, Cod Dipl iv 308 
We there find plenty of Grufifydds and other genuine Welshmen in the 
time of Eadgai and earlier 
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0Hij.xvni. Norman Conquest was in mueh the same state as England 
■aeBntiaii rjijjg };>egii niainly in the hands 

€ldll6ILu IXX ^ ^ 

Cornwall eitlier of Englishmen or of Anglicized Britons. The 
rew^d^y Norman Conquest may very well have given the native 
man^cJn- element a fiesh start. Nowhere was the dispossession of 
quest. former landowners moie complete. The whole shire passed 
into the hands of a few ecclesiastical corporations and of 
a few great proprietors, Earl Eobert far outtoppmg all 
others. In Cornwall we find none of those King’s Thegns^ 
Enghshmen who kept small estates or fragments of large 
ones, of whom there are so many in other districts. On 
Earl Eobert’s estates the names of the tenants are mostly 
French, but some are English^ and a still smaller number 
are Biitish.^ But now Briton and Englishman were at 
least brought down to the same level under their common 
master. The gieater numeiical strength of the Britons 
would give them an advantage over the strangers of either 
speech, just as the English in England proper had the 
Breton same advantage over the Norman settlers. And it would be 
mthT singular indeed if this result was in any way strengthened 

w^est what may pass as another, and the last, of the many 

migrations and counter-migrations which have gone on 
in various ages between Armorica and West- Wales. Tlie 
followers of one Alan of Britanny had once pressed into 
the greater Britain to seek shelter from Glorious .^tholstan 
against the attacks of Norman invaders.^ The followers 
of another Alan now came to receive their share of the 
spoils of the land which had sheltered their forefathers 
tiom the hands of the descendants of their old enemy. 

A few Breton settlers m Cornwall and the other shiies 
of the West may be discerned in the Survey.^ And one 

^ Of Robert’s English tenants seveial went on holding the lands which 
they had themselves held T R E See Domesday, 124 5 
2 See vol i p 208, m p 459 

Take for instance Aluredus Brito, who holds a laigo estate in Devon- 
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adventurer, bearing a name common m different shapes to chapxyih. 
Wales and Britanny^ Judhael^ who from bis chief seat 
took the name of Judhael of Totnes, became the owner 
of a vast estate in Devonshire, and extended his possessions 
into the proper Cornwall also.^ 


The West was now conquered, and the distribution of Conquest 

its lands among the conquerors had at least begun. It tershue. 

was probably in this campaign also that Gloucestershire 

was fully subdued^ though the accounts to which we have 

to trust are very imperfect. A castle was built at Glou- Gloucester 

^ Castle. 

cester, and its buildmg of course involved a certain amount 
of destruction of houses, but the date of its foundation 
is not given^ and the destruction is much smaller than 
in many other towns.^ This looks as if the capital of 
the shire was at least not taken by storm. With regard State of 
to Worcestershire our information is in one way still giure 
scantier^ while in another it is much fuller. There is no 
shire of whose condition during the Conqueror’s reign wo 
are able to put together a more vivid picture from the 
combmed evidence of the Survey and of local records,^ 
but we have no record of the date of its conquest. 

We find that the two shires were put under the care of Oppres- 
a single Shenff, Urse of Abetot, who stands conspicuous sheuff 


shire (Domesday, 1I5Z>, ii6) So also Rualdus Adobed in Devonshire 
(114 5 ) suggests the RuaUus, that is Rhiwalloii, of WiUiam of Poitiers, no. 
See vol m. p 233 He may not unlikely be the same man. 

^ See Lis estates m Devonshire, Domesday, 108 6- no, and Cornwall, 
125 We have met with the name m different forms, as Io]7wel, one of the 
Welsh pnnces who sought Eadward the Eldei to Lord (see vol 1 p 129), 
Judwal, Juchil or Judethil, one of those who rowed Eadgai on the Dee 
(F 1 Wig. 973 , Will Malm, li 148, 155), Jubel Berengar in Biitanny m 
Wilham Longsword*s time (see vol 1. p 207), and we find Gy’^iccsel as the 
name of a slave in Cornwall in Cod Dipl iv 313 
® Domesday, 162 “ Sedecim domus erant ubi sedet castellum quae 

modo desunt, et in burgo cmtatis sunt wastatae xiiii. domus ** 

® Our accounts of the condition of the Woicestershire monasteries are so 
full, that I have thrown them together in another place (see Appendix W) 
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cHAP.xvin among the most oppressive of his class, and whose hand 
Abetof seems to have fallen heavily on clerks and laymen alike. 
Spoliations Odo also, the insatiable Bishop of Bayeus, appears at a 
of Odo among the spoilers of the Church in this dis- 

trict, and as he did not spare men of his own calling, 
neither did he spare men of his own nation. Among 
Englishmen we come across the well-known names of 
Samt Wulfstan the Bishop of the diocese, of the prudent 
^thelwig of Evesham, and of Ealdred, who, though long 
since removed to a higher see, seems to stand towards the 
Worcester Bishopnck in a character strangely made up of 
guardian and spoiler.^ In behalf of the rights of the church 
of Worcester he braved the terrible SherifiP himself. Urse 
of Abetot was only the chief of a whole band of Norman 
spoilers, who seem to have fallen with special eagerness 
on the lands of the Chinch m this particular shire. 
But the Sheriff was the greatest and most daring of- 
fender of all He built his castle m the very ja\^s of 
the monks of Worcester, so that the fosse of the fortress 
enci cached on the monastic burying - ground ^ Church 
and castle must thus have stood side by side over- 
Eaidred looking the Severn. Complaint was made to the Arch- 

Fsbukcs 

and curses bishop, who Came to the spot, examined the ground^ and 
io(S 1 io 69 “tte King’s officer to his face. To a Latin or 

French speaker the name of Urse might have suggested 
an easy play upon words. To the English Prelate, who 


^ Ou Ealdred’a spoliation of the church of Worcester, see vol ii 
p. 467 Of his guardianship and benefactions I shall speak in Ap- 
pendix W 

* Will Malm Gest Pont 253 “Ursus erat vicecomes Wigorni,© a 
Eege constitutus, qui in ipsis pene faucibus monachorum castellum con- 
strui.it, adeo ut fossatum coemeteni partem decideret ” The castle of 
Worcester is utterly gone, but the site to the south of the church is still 
well known From the story of Saint Wulfstan, to be told in the next 
Chapter, we may infer that Oswald’s church, then standing, did not 
stand on exactly the same site as the church of Wulfstan , so that the 
castle may have been still nearer to the chuich than its site is now 
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appears as addressing the Noiman Sheriff in English verse^ cHAP.xvm 
it seems rather to have suggested a happy rime. 

“Hightest thou Urse^ 

Have thou God’s curse” 

is the vigorous hit of English which is preserved to us. 

The rest we have only in the Latm of the narrator, but 
he goes on to add, “ and mine and all hallowed heads, 
unless thou takest away thy castle from hence ; and know 
of a truth that thine offspring shall not long hold the 
land of Saint Mary to their heritage.”’- We hear of no Fate of his 
repentance on the part of Urse, and yet, as in the case®^^ 
of the penitent Ahab, the evil that was to come on his 
house was kept back till the days of his son. In the days 
of King Henry, the Lion of Justice, Eoger the son of 
Urse drew on himself heavy punishment at the hands of 
the King in whose days no man dared to hurt another.^ 

A servant of the King was slain by Eoger^s order, and 
the lands of Saint Mary, along with his other possessions, 
passed away from the son of the first spoiler.^ 

This famous tale of course implies the complete 
submission of Worcestershire, but the tale is unluckily 


^ The -way m which William of Malmesbury {Gest Pont 253), tries 
to explain the nature of a rime is curious “ Libertas animi ejus 
[Aldredi] in uno verbo enituit prseclare, quod Anghce apponam, quia 
Latina verba non sicut Anglica concinmtati respondent Ursum his 

verbis adorsus est, JSTaWesi Tl'i s, have \>u Godes huts, eleganter in his 

verbis sed duie nominura euphonise alludens , * Foca7^s, inquit, Ursus, 
habeas D&i maled%ct%oneim^ et (quod Anglice non apposui) meam et omnium 
consecratorum capitum, nisi castellum hinc amoveris, et scias profecto 
quod progenies tua non dm de terrS. Sanctse Mari«» hsereditabitur ** 

The apologetic way in which William quotes a few words of English 
remmds one of his difficulty about the names of the English slures see 
vol i p 382 
® See vol 111 p 1 12 

® Will Malm us ** Dixit ille implenda quse nos -videmus impleta 
Siquidem non multis annis films ejus Rogerius patemarum possessionem 
compos, gravi Hennci Regis mdignatione pulbus est, quod quemdam ex 
minibtns regiis prsecipiti furore jussit mterimi ” 
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cHAP.xvni without an exact date. The mention of Ealdred however 
enables us to fix it to a time not later than the year 
Temporal following the taking of Exeter.^ Nor can we give a date 
&™con- secular commission which^ if we may trust the 

local histoiy of Evesham, -fflthelwig received at some 
Abbot time or other fiom Wilham’s hands. This commission 
AEtbelwig. large authority in several shires, m some 

of which it is plain that, at the time of the fall of Exeter, 
William had no authority save such as he derived from the 
nominal submission of Eadwine. -dBthelwig is described 
as chief ruler, or at any rate as chief judge, in no less 
than seven shires, Worcester, Gloucester, Oxford, Warwick, 
Hereford, Stafford, and Shropshire.^ We naturally suspect 
exaggeration, but there is no reason to doubt either 
jEthelwig’s eaily submission to William or his lasting 
favour with him.^ He appears as already tiusted by the 
Conqueror in a story which not impiobably belongs to 
the time which we have now reached, and which seems 
to preserve a record of the struggle which led to the 
Noiman occupation of the two Hwiccian shires.^ We 

^ Ealdred died in September, 1069 

® Hist Eves, 89 “Et quoniam Rex sapiens cognoverat eum virum 
piudentem, pene onmes bujns gentis bomines ssecnlari sapienti^t praeoellen- 
tem, commisit ei curam istaium partium terrse, videlicet, Wirecestresciie, 
Glouecestrescire, Oxenefordscire, et Waieuuickescire, Herefordscire, Sta- 
fordscire, Scrobschire, ita nt omnium bujus patriae consilia atque judicia 
fere in eo penderent Et non solum m istis partibus, sed etiam pei tot.im 
Angliam ubicumque vemebat, tarn Eranci quam Angli pro ju&tissim^ lege 
tenebant quidquid ipse legibus sseculanbus dicebat ” 

* See above, p 77, and Appendix W. 

* The doubtful language of the Winchcombe wiiter preserved in the 
Monasticon, 11 302, preserves at least the tradition of a seveie stiuggle lu 
this district “ Si vero sint qui senbunt Winchecombensium et Perse- 
chorensium monastena, tempoie quo Willielmus Normannorum Dux sibi 
legnum subjugaverat, longe majora atque pluia quam modo habuisse 
possessiones et dommia, sed quia minus caute sibi de futuiis prospicientes, 
elegerunt eidem Wilhelmo Duci pro vinbus resisteie aut eum foite 
debellare, ideo dicunt eumdem Williehnum Regem, vehementer in eos 
commotum, abstulisse plunma ex eorum possessiombus, et ea jiro sua 
voluntate aliis piis locis contnli'=ise Verum an h«nc aliquid ventatis 
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get glimmerings of fighting on the borders of those shires, chap xvin 
which ended in a Gloucestershire Abbot being entrusted 
to the safe keeping of his brother in Worcestershire Hwiccian 
Godiic, Abbot of Wmchcombe, whose appomtment to that 
monastery was recorded m an earlier Chapter^^ is set before Besistance 
us as the leader of patriotic movements in that quarter pnsonment 
His opposition was thought of importance enough to call, 
not merely for deprivation or outlawry, but for personal 
restraint. The monastery was despoiled of many of its 
possessions; Godne himself was at first put in ward at 
Gloucester, and was afterwards entrusted to the milder 
keeping of iEthelwig, to whom also the care of the Abbey 
itself was entrusted for three yeais, till a successor for 
Godric was found in a Norman named Galand or Waland.^ 

The exact date of these events is not to be fixed, and it 
must remain uncertain whether they were connected with 
the movement in the West which I have just recorded 
or with the movement in the North which I shall 
presently have to record. But it seems plain that 
Gloucestershire was fully subdued at some stage of the 


habeant, necne, cum ea in nostns antiqmtatibus nusquam legerim, non 
ausim scribere Memini tamen me, apud monastenum Evesham, mensium, 
m eorum antiquissimis historiis ohm legisse, Willielmum Ducem Norman- 
norum^ tunc Angloium Begem, Godiicum Abbatem Wmchelcumbensem 
violenter tenuisse, ac m castro Glouce&trise jus&isse retrudi cu&todiendum, 
Wmchelcumbenseque coenobium Abbatis Eveshammensium moderationi 
commendetsse, et paulo post cuidam monacho ex Noimannorum, ut credi- 
tur, genere, Galando nomine, illud idem Wmchecumbense monastenum 
contulisse regendum Quo reverb fieri umquam baud potuit nisi (ut com- 
munis se habet fiima) idem Wilhelmus Bex m Abbatem hujus loci fuisset 
vehementer exacerbatus ” ^ See vol ii p 362 

* The account of Godne in the Evesham History (90) runs thus , “ Rex 
Wilhelmus tollens Abbatem Wincelcumben&em, Godneum nomine, fecit 
constitui in captivitate apud Gloecestre, moxque huic Abbati, Ageluuio 
suam abhatiam commisit, quam fere per tres annos quasi propnam m 
cunctis gubemando servavit Deinde Bex donavit illam cuidam Abbati 
Galando nomme, et eo post modicum tempus ex quo earn accepit defuncto, 
iterum isti Abbati Ageluuio committitur ” Tn the next Chapter we shall 
come across a record of Godric's sojourn at Evesham 
VOL. IV. N 
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cHAPxvin year wTiieli we have now reached, and I have connected 
it with the Western movement because the subjugation 
of Gloueestershne is at least connected with it in idea. 
AU The conquest of Gloucestershire put into William’s hands 
old Earl- the whole of the former Earldom of Harold^ except the 
wSi^’s Herefordshire which was still defended by Eadrie 

hands the Wild. One thing is certain, that the great merchant 
on the borders of Mercia and Wessex was in 
power, and was not disposed to revolt against him 
The castle of Bnstol is famous in the wars of the next cen- 
tury^i^ut there is no record of its foundation in the Survey. ^ 

Wdliam Ti^illiam, now conqueror of all southern and western 

keeps 

Easter at England, returned to his southern capital and kept the 
^er^Iarch ^^^ster Feast^ according to the custom of his predecessors, 
23, 1068 in the royal city of Winchester.^ There might Eadgyth, 
while her mother, sister, and niece weie seeking shelter in 
their lonely island, receive all the honouis due to the 
widow of a King. Her lands in the West had been spared, 
and her royal home m her dower city was still hers. But 
she was not long to enjoy her position as the highest of her 
Matilda sex ill England, W^illiam now deemed that his Kingdom 

comes to - « ^ 

England Secure enough for him to call on his wife to come and 
share his honours An honourable embassy was sent to 
the Duchess-Regent m Normandy to invite her presence 
in England.^ She came with a train of clerks and lords 
and noble ladies ; and among the churchmen in her 
company one is specially reeoided, Bishop Guy of Amiens, 

^ Bnstol IS simply mentioned in Domesday {163) undoi the head “hi Bei- 
tune apud Bristou Hoc manei mm et Bnstou reddunt Itegi c ct 3k. maikas 
argenti , bnrgenses dicunt <5[uod Episcopus G[oisftidiis Coiistaiitieiisis su j 
babet xxxiii maikas argenti et imam maikam auii pidetti fiimani Regia ” 

® Cbron Wig 1067 ''On ])isan Eastrou coni se Kyng to Wmcestio, 
and j>a wseron Eastra on s Kal April ” Ord Vit 510 0 “ Gueniam ad 

vacandum illnc paschab festo rediit " 

Ord Vit u s "Guillelmus Rex legates Iionorabiles in Ncnstxiam 
direxit, et Matildem conjugem suam ad se venire prasoepit 
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the poet of the great battle.^ His work was already chap xyih 
written^ perhaps as a laureate’s offering at the great solem- 
niiy which was presently to take place. For at Pente- WilKam 
cost King Wilbanij again walking in the steps of his p® ^^tecost 
predecessor, wore his Crown at Westminster. And there, West- 
in the church which had beheld his own anointing, though Matilda is 
doubtless in far other guise than the wild tumult of the ^o^medby 
great Midwmter-day, the Lady Matilda was hallowed to May 1 1, 
Queen by Archbishop Ealdred. The law which bad marked 
the crime of Eadburh by lessening the dignity of the wife 
of the West-Saxon King was now repealed or forgott^, 
and the consorts of English Kings have ever since sirred 
equally with their husbands in all the honorary digmties 
and privileges of royalty.^ 

§ 3 The Fkst Conquest of the Worth 
Sminm and Autumn^ 1068 

All for the moment now seemed quiet. William had Position of 
assured his dominion over the West, and the chiefs of the ffa 
North were still at his court in a character which did 
not greatly diffei from that of hostages Eadwine and 
Morkere were Wilham’s Earls over Mercia and Lena, as 
William Fitz-Osbem was his Earl over Herefordshire 
and Bishop Odo over Kent.^ But it was his policy to 

^ Ord Vit 510 C “Protinus ilia maiiti jnssis bbenter obedivit, et cmn 
ingentx frequently, viiorum ac nobilium feminarum transfretavit In cleio 
qui ad divma ei mmistiabat, celebns Guido Ambianoium Prapsul emmebat, 
qm jam certamen Heraldi et Guillelmi ver&ifice descripserat ” See vol 111, 
pp XXVI 136, 377 

^ Chron Wig 1067 ''And sona sefter pam com Mathild seo hlcefdte hider 
to lande, and Ealdred arcebisceop big gehalgode to cw 4 ne on Westmynstre 
on Hwitan Sunnan dasg” Ord Vit 510 D “Adelredos Eboracorum 
metropobtanus, qui mantnm inunxerat, Matildem ad consortium regn 
honoris die Pentecostes anno ii. regni prssfati Regis inunxit,” On the use 
of the words “ Queen’* and “ Lady,** see Appendix X 

® There is an Enghsh wnt of William (Mon Ang 1 301) on behalf of 
Westminster addressed to " Leofwine B and Edwme Eorll and alle tha 
thegnas in Staffordescire.” This may be a nominal exercise of authority 

N 2 , 
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CHAP xvin. keep them away from their Earldoms, and to hold them 
immediately under his own eye. Eadwine seems to have 
really won his personal regard, and he had tiied to win 
him over by a promise, whether sincere or designedly 
illusory, of the hand of one of his daughteis. Her name, 
promised whether Matilda or Agatha, I do not pretend to determine, 
^e,1but theie seems every reason to beheve that, whatever may 
the mar- bave been the objects of William, a real attachment had 

layed. sprung up between the Norman maiden and the young and 

handsome English Earl. But, whenever Eadwine asked 
for his bride, some excuse was always found to delay the 
Possible accomplishment of his wishes. It is to be noticed that 

of Norman breach of faith is distmctly attributed, not to William'^s 
prejudice designs, but to the bad counsel of some of his Norman 
advisers.^ There is somethmg grotesque in the notion of 
William the Great being led astray, like -®thelred or 
Eadward, by the arts or the advice of any man. But it 
IS quite possible that a feeling of contempt towards the 
conquered nation, which William assuredly did not share, 
may have alieady grown up among William’s Norman 
followers. Eadwine, we are told, had won the love of 
Wilham’s courtiers as well as of William himself ^ Still 
they may have looked on a marriage with the native Earl of 

now, or it may belong to the short time in 1070— loj^i, between the real con- 
quest of Staffordshire and the last revolt of Eadwine The wnt is followed 
by another addressed to Archbishop Ealdred, Bishop Wulfbtan. Earl William 
^Fitz Oshem), and aU the Thegns m Gloucestershiie and Worcesteishire 
Ord. Vit, 511 A GmJlelmus Rex, quando Eduinus Comes cum 00 
concordiam fecerat [see above, p 20] fiham suam se in conjugem ei 
daturum spoponderat , sed postmodum fraudulento consultu Norniannorum 
concupitam virgmem et diu exspectatim denegavit nohihssimo juveni ” 
The same language is used afterwards (521 A) with regaid to William’s 
treatment of Morkere, ** Rex Guillelmus, consilio piavoium male usuh, 
laudi sua? damnum ingessit ” 

® When Orderic (521 B) records the death of Eadwine, « formosissimus 
juvenis Edumus Comes, he adds, “audits per Angliam Eduini morte, 
luctus ingens non solum Anglis sed etiam Normaums et Eiancis oitus 
est, qui eum velut socium et amicum seu cognatum cum multis fletibus 
planxerunt ” 
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the Mercians as unworthy of a daughter of the conquering chap xviii 
King of the English. And to a piejudiee of this kind 
William may have found it needful to show some deference. 

But it is quite as likely that it was William’s own policy 
which led him to tiy to keep Eadwme still more dependent 
upon himself by constantly promising and never fulfillmg. 

However this may be, the marriage was delayed, and the Indigna- 
anger of Eadwme was further kindled against William. Eadraie 
The position of the two brothers must have been irksome 
and degrading enough m any ease, and the further wrong 
done to Eadwme brought matters to a head The sons of Revolt of 
iElfgar, the Normans say, openly rebelled.’ The view ofj^rothew 
the people of their Earldoms would doubtless be that they 
at last came back to head them against a foreign invader to 
whom, though they had submitted, their people never had. 

At this moment then, when the West had just sub- Eismg m 
mitted, the North rose. As yet no step had been taken 
for its practical subjugation, and the men of Mercia and 
Northumberland had now their natural chiefs to head 
them. There was little in the past career of Eadwine and Position 
Morkere to give any good ground of hope for any under- racter of 
takings begun under their lead. But in Northumbrian ^^.dwine 
eyes the acts by which they had undone England, their 
successive betrayals of Harold and Eadgar, and, still more, 
their earlier share in the revolt against Tostig, might seem 
praiseworthy assertions of the independence of Noithern 
England. Absence too and distance would work their usual 
work. The forced presence of the Earls m William’s court 
would look like imprisonment; their visit to Normandy 
would look like banishment. They might thus seem entitled 

1 Ord Yit 51 1 A '*Eodein anno egregu 3uveiies Eduimis et Mor- 
carus, filii Elfgan Comitis, rebellaverunt, et cum eis multi alii ferociter 
insurrexerunt, quorum motus Albioms regnum vehementer tuibaverunt. 

. Edumus iratus cum fratre sue ad rebellionem incitatus est ” 

On the different accounts of these events, in no way contradictoiy to 
each other, but every one strangely imperfect, see Appendix Y. 
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CHAP xvin to claim somewhat of the honours of confessors in the national 
cause. Add to this that, politically worthless as Eadwine 
clearly was, he plainly possessed many of those superficial 
attractions which often have a stronger influence on men 
than the highest wisdom and virtue. His high birth and 
office, his handsome person and winning address, combined, 
• we are told, joined with a large share of the piety of the age, 
won for him a wide-spread popularity among the English 
people.^ The monks, the clergy, and the poor joined in 
daily prayers for the welfare of the two Earls,® and, when 
they made their way from Wilham’s court to their own 
Earldoms, the flame broke out in the whole northern region 
of the island. 

Umon of The movement headed by the Mercian Eails is specially 
aii^Welsh spoken of as a common movement of English and Wclsh.^ 
1055 The league between JElfgar and Gru^'dd the son of 
Llywelyn^ seems never to have been forgotten. Welsh 
allies had joined the revolted Northumbrians in their 
1065 maieh to the Gemots of Northampton and Oxford.^ It is 
not deal what amount of understanding may have existed 
between Eadric of Herefoidshire and the Mercian Earls ; 
but we have seen Eadric powerfully supported by the 
Civil war reignmg Welsh Prmces Bleddyn and Rhiwallon.® Bleddyn 
Winter result of a civil war, become sole sovereign 

1067-1068. of at least all North Wales. Bleddyn and Ehiwallon, 

^ Ord Vit 51 1 A “ Pervens adfectus erat prsBfatis fiatnbus erga Dei 
cTiltum et bonoium leverentiam honimuni Erat eis mgens pulcutudo, 
nobilis et ampla cognatio, late valens poteiitatus et mmia in eos populanum 
dileotio ” So at a later stage (521 D) , “ Idem [Edumus], ut supia dictum 
est, faerat ex religiosa parentela natus, multisque boms dedilus, prout 
poterat inter tanta sasculaiium curarum impedimenta positus Oorpoiis 
pulontudme in multis milbbus eminebat, et cleiicorum atque monacboium 
pauperumque bemgnus amator erat ” 

^ Ib 511 A ‘^A clens et monachis crebia pro ilhs fiebat oratio et a 
tmbis paupeium quotidiana suppbcatio ” 

® Ib Eum magna pais Angloium et Gualoium sequiita est ” 

See vol 11 p 387 "s gee vol 11 p 490. 

® See above, p no 
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whom the English make brothers of Gruffydd/ appear chap xviit 
in the Welsh Chronicles as sons of Cenwyn,^ and we find 
them about this time engaged in a war with two of their 
countrymen, described as Meredydd and Idwal, sons of 
Gruffydd.^ A battle took place at Mechain in Powys, in Battle of 
which the brother princes were victorious. Idwal fell in deAth of ’ 
battle, and Meredydd, flying from the field, died of 
cold^-^ a description which seems to fix this campaign to the sole Under- 
same winter which beheld William’s return from Nor- 
mandy. But the victory was purchased by the death of 
Bhiwallon, and the struggle seems in some way to have 
led to a division of the great dominion of Gruffydd the 
son of Llywelyn. Bleddyn reigned alone in Gwynedd and 
Powys, but Deheubarth or South Wales is spoken of as 
being under the rule of another Meredydd, the son of Owen 
the son of Etwin, one of a house of which we heard m the 
days of -®thelred.^ 

The language of the one writer who narrates these events Holding of 
in any detail seems to describe the holding of an assembly presence of 
which must have been designed as a general Gem6t of the 
Empire, at which the chief men of Wales as well as of 


^ See vol 11 p 476. Ordeiic, it maybe remembeied (see vol u p 630), 
makes Bleddyn a son of Gruffydd and Ealdgyth , be now remembers the 
supposed kindred, and speaks of Eadwme and Moikeie as Bleddyn*s uncles 
(511 B) , “ Blidenus Rex Guallorum acl aumculos suob suppetias vemt ** 

® They aie so called under 1068 both in the Annales Cambiise and m the 
Brut y Tywysogion, but the Brut under 1073 seems to speak of Bleddyn as 
Grufifydd's brother ” 

® Idwal xn the Annales, Ithel in the Brut Here aie fuithei forms of 
the name spoken of in p 173 

* Ann. Gamb 1068. “ Bellum Methein inter fihos Kenwin, scihcet 
Bledin et Ruallo et filios Grifini, scilicet Maredut et Idwal, in quo fihi 
Giifini oecidenint, Idwal bello, Maiedut fiigore, Ruallo etiam jfilius 
Kenwin, occisus est ” So Brut y Tywysogion in anno 
® The Brut says, “ Bleddyn, son of Ojoiyyn, held Gwynedd and Powys, and 
Maredudd, son of Owam, son of Edwm^ held South Wales ” [Deheubaith] 
(On Etwm see vol 1 p 313 ) The Annals say simply, Bledin in regnum 
successit ” It should be remembered that the Welsh wiiters do not mention 
the investiture of Bleddyn and Rhiwallon by Harold. 
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CHAP xYm England appeared.^ The grievances of the whole country 

were strongly set forth, and it was determined to seek for 

^neral every quarter. Messengers were sent to every part 

gathenng of England to stir up the people. They of course went 

openly to the parts which were still independent^ and they 

sent secretly to the shires which were already under the 

yoke.^ . The resolution to defend or to recover their ancient 

freedom was widely spread and firmly fixed m the hearts of 

Ej^&kshmen.® Nor was the chance of foreign aid neglected. 

with the It IS not clear whether it was in concert with this Northern 
sons of 

Harold, movement that the sons of Harold and their Irish allies 
presently attempted to return. The only diflSculty m the 
way of such a supposition is the rivalry which had so long 
reigned between the House of Leofric and the House of 
God wine But however strong this motive might be in 
the hearts of Eadwme and Morkere, there is no need to 
believe that it would be shared by their followers in 
^ ® seem also to get glimpses of further applica- 
mark, tions to Swend of Denmark,^ and there can be no doubt 

Sm ^ general movement that 

Scotland, commumcations were opened with Scotland which led to a 
chain of events of the highest moment in the history of 
both Northern and Southern Britain. 

Our history just at this time has to be put together in so 
piecemeal a way that it is not easy to arrange events in their 
exact order, or even always to assign their proper share in 
them to each of the actors It is not, for instance, perfectly 

^ Ord Vit 51 1 B “ Blidenns venit, securaque multitudmem 
Bntonnm adduxit Congregatis autem in unum multis Anglorum et 
Guallorum optimatibus, fit generalis querimonia de injunis et oppressiombus 
qmbus mtolerabiliter Angb affligebantur a Nonnannis et eorurn con- 
tubernalibus ” — ^tbat is, the foreign meicenaiies 

^ ^ Ib « Legationibus quoscumque poterant per omnes Albionis terminos 
in hostes clam palamque stimnlabant ” 

3 Fit ex consensu omnium pro vendicandd lilmaU pnstmd procax con- 
spiratio et obnixa contra Normannos conjuratio ” 

* Hist Ab 1 493 “ Pars gen tern Danoi um ut Angliam appetei et ilhcei e ” 
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clear what was at this moment the position of Eadgar, chap xvm 
the iEtheling, the momentary Kmg. But on the whole it position of 
seems most probable that he was the nominal head of the probably 
movement^ and that whatever was done was done in 
name as the King already lawfully chosen.^ Such a d.oc- ^ 

trine might not be acceptable to the sons of Harold ; it 
might not be acceptable to Swend of Denmark ; it might 
not be acceptable in their heart of hearts to the two 
Earls by whom the -®theling had already been once 
betrayed. But there was no one round whom so many 
varying interests and associations could gather as round 
the last representative of the House of Cerdic. Whatever Action of 
the brother Earls may have done, the Northumbrians in em':]Se^" 
general seem to have accepted Eadgar in good faith. They 
were perhaps not without a remembrance of that earlier 
Eadgar, who had found his way to the West-Saxon throne 
by Northumbrian help, and whose name abode on North- 
humbrian tongues as the embodiment of just and good 
government, till his memory was overshadowed by the more 
recent memory of the Danish Cnut ^ At the head of the Gospatric 
Northern movement stood Grospatric, who had, not many 
months before, been invested by William with the Bernician 
Earldom ® William’s jealousy seems up to this time to have 
kept him idle in his court along with his fellow-Earls of 
the house of LeojBne^ while the province which he nominally 
held under the Norman King still retamed its perfect inde- 
pendence. Next m rank to Gospatric was the Sheriff Mserle- M«rle- 
swegen, whom Harold had left to command the North after 
the great day of Stamfordbridge/ and who now jeoparded 
the distant possessions which he held m William’s latest 
conquest of Cornwall.® Hardly lower in local esteem than Archill. * 
these great chiefs was Archill^ who is described as one of the 


^ On the order of events, see Appendix Y 
® See vol i pp 67, 462 
* See vol 111. p 421, 


® See above, p 134 
^ See above, p 169. 
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cHAPxvm. most powerful Thegns of Noithumberland,^ and whose vast 

estates stretched^ if not, like those of Maerleswegen, from 

Yorkshire into Cornwall^ yet from Yorkshire into the 

Alliance of South-Mercian shire of Warwick ^ King Malcolm too 

of Scotland, accepted the alhanee of the insurgents^ and a powerful 

Scottish army was summoned for an English expedition.^ 

No But either Malcolm lingered in his preparations^ or else 

Scottish the whole movement had fallen through before his troops 

help given together. For we have to tell the same tale 

OoUapse of ” ^ 

theniove which we have ever to tell in the English history of 
Srough these years, save when a born King of Men, an Eadmund 
of theibwo ^ Harold, stands forth as the leader of a people worthy 
Bails of him. As in the days of AEthelred, as in the days of the 
Inteiiegnum, as at the siege of Exeter^ the zeal and 
com age of a whole people were again brought to nought 
by the cowardice and selfishness of incompetent leaders. 
The blood of the nation was thoroughly roused. Every 
town which was as yet unchecked by a Norman fortress or 
a Norman garnson looked well to its ramparts and made 
ready foi resistance. The metropolis of Noithern England 
set the example. What Exeter was in the West^ York was 
in the North. It was the centre of every patriotic move- 
ment/ where all the mild piety of Ealdred strove in vain to 
keep down the burning zeal of its eager citizens.® But it was 
not the towns only , every defensible spot^ woodsj marshes, 


General 
zeal of tlie 
people 


York the 
centre of 
resistance 


Yam 
efforts of 
Ealdred 
on behalf 
of Wdliam, 


^ Ord Vit 511 0 “ ArchiUns potentissunus Nordanhimbioium ” 

® See Ellis, u 41 

® Old Vit. 51 1 D ** Malcolmus licet ab Anglis reqmsitus fuel it, et 
Vcilidam expeditionem [fyrdj m eorum auxilium paraveiit 
^ The declamation of William of Malmesbury (m 248) is m tiufcli a noble 
panegyric on the city , ** Eboracum, unicum lebellionum suffugium . 
ibi emm Rex Scotoium Malcolmus cum sms, ibi Edgaius et Maichenus et 
Weldeofus cum Anglis et Danis, mdum tyiannidis saepe fovebant, ssepe 
duces ilhus [Willelmi] trucidabant ” Maik the use of tyranms See 
vol 1 pp 153, 269 

® Ord Yit 51 1 B “ Eboiacen&is cmtas aidenti&simo funt, quain 
sanctitas Pontificis sui sedare nequit ” 
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mouths of rivers, were all seized upon and strengthened in cHAP.xvni 
aeadmess for an attack.^ Men thought it shame to dwell 
at such a time under the shadow of a house. The wild The 
men, the savages^ as the mocking tongues of the Normans 
called them, dwelled of their own choice in tents and lurk- 
ing-places, lest their strength should grow rusty among the 
comforts of their own roof-trees.^ All this is credible 
enough; but it is hard to fix the chronology, and it is 
almost harder to beheve the tale of a general conspiracy 
throughout England to massacre all the Normans during 
the penitential solemnities of Ash Wednesday. The plot. Legend of 
we are told, failed through the sudden return of the great coSpScy. 
warrior, who is thus conceived as being absent from 
England at the time when he was winning his great suc- 
cesses in the West. The malecontents, it is added, with- 
drew into the inaccessible North, and there for a while 
withstood the royal power.^ That such a tale as this is 
wholly legendary it is hardly needful to prove. 

Thus matters stood in northern and central England not 
very long after William had brought over his Queen to 
enjoy the honours of royalty in the conquered land. News The news 
was piesently brought to the King that the folk in the 
North were gathered together, and that they would stand 

^ Old Vit 511 B “ Seditiosi silvas, paludes, jsstuaria, et urbes ahquot 
in mununentis babent” The “urbes aliquot” would doubtless take in 
all the walled towns of the independent shiies 

® Ib C “ Plures in tabemacuhs morabantur , in domibus, ne moUesce- 
rent, requiesceie dedignabantur, unde quidam eorum a Honnannis silmttci 
oognominabantur ” See above, p 1 1 1, of Eadric of Herefoidshire 

® Will Gem vii 40. “ Ipse vero m regnum lemeans Anglicum, iterato 
plunmos ejusdem gentis reppent, quorum levia corda ab ejus fidelitate 
prsevancatrix conspiratio aveiterat Conjuraveiant enim latiuncuH per 
totam patnam, quatmus milites, quos ad tuendum rognum rehquerat, m 
capitejejuni nudis vestigus, quo solet usu poenitens Chnstianorum rebgio, 
ad eccle&iam festmantes incautos ubique penmerent, et sio ipsum a Nor- 
mannid, regredientem levins e regno piotuibarent ’* He then goes on to 
speak of their taking up a position at Durham, which I shall have to 
speak of presently 
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CHAP xvm against him if he came.^ Possibly the presence of Ealdred 

at York, so soon after the great ceremony at Westminster, 

and his attempts to check the patriotic movement by pious 

exhortations, may have been the firstfruits of the message. 

William’s But at any rate William was not slow to follow with other 

^rtheiri weapons. His course was his usual one, to seize the towns 

and other important points and to strengthen them with 

1068 castles.^ One version, a version resting more on inference 

direct authority, would lead us to think that at 

Question Oxford stiU held out, that the town was taken 

as to the storm, and that the fearful devastation recorded in the 
storm 01 

Oxford, Survey was the result.^ If such was the beginning of 

William’s first Northern campaign, we can well understand 

the teiror-strikmg effect of such a blow dealt at such a 

moment. But the direct evidence for a siege of Oxford is so 

weak that the tale cannot be relied on with any certainty. 

William at The first place where William’s presence is distinctly re- 
\V arwich . *“ 

corded is Warwick. That town was one of the series of 

Eounda- strongholds by which the renowned Lady of the Mercians, 
the daughter of -Alfred, had sought to put a bridle in the 
JEtbeiflsed mouth of the Danish invader.^ It lies at no great distance 
from the obedient districts, and it is even possible that it 
may have already been in William’s power. The property 
and influence of his friend Abbot ^thelwig of Evesham 
stretched into the shire, and William found m Warwick- 
shire at least one Englishman of rank and wealth ready to 
play the part of Wigod in Berkshire. Thurkill of Warwick 

1 Ohron Wig 10O7 “p& ky^de man ])an kymnge j>set J?set folc be 

nortian hsefdon heom gegaderad togsedere, and woldon him ongean standan, 
gif be come ” 

® Ord Vit 51 1 C "Eex igitur secessus regm piovidentius peiliistra- 
vit, et opportuna loca contra excursiones hostium commumvit ” It is now 
that Ordenc makes that remark on the lack of castles wbicb I quoted long 
ago See vol. u p 140. 

® On the date of the takmg of Oxford, see Appendix Z 

* Ohron Wig 915 '''Her on lason geaie Wdes Wsermcwlc getimbrod” 
Florence (m anno) adds that it was founded “ in fine auctumni ” 
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cHAPxvm. He had now passed out of those lands, West-Saxon, East- 
Anglian, and Mercian, which had been for a longer or 
shorter time under the rule of the House of Godwine 
He had entered those strictly Mercian lands over which the 
House of Leofne had, since their great rise under Cnut, 
always retained at least a superiority Warwickshire had 
perhaps been held as a subordinate government by Ralph 
and Odda, but the Hwiccian lauds had reverted to the 
rule of Leofrie or his son,^ and William was now setting 
forth to establish his effective supremacy over the Earl- 
dom of Eadwine, the old realm of Offa and Cenwulf. 
He was in truth settmg forth to conquer a new Kingdom. 
And^ unless we accept the version which represents Oxford 
as being stormed during the campaign of this year, 
Warwick was the firstfruits of his conquest The new 
possession had to be guarded in the usual way Whatever 
bulwaiks survived from the days of JEthelfla^d weie 
deemed worthless m the recent advance of the defensive 
Fotinda- art. War^ck eoidd be safely guarded only by a castle 
Warwick of the newest Norman pattern. Yet in this case at least 
Ca&tle tpy-Qi.jjg Qf defender of England have proved more 

lasting than the works of her Conqueror, The new town 
which arose at the bidding of the Lady of the Mercians, 
stood on a slightly rising ground at a small distance from 
the sluggish stream of the Warwickshire Avon. For the 
defence of her new creation, the Lady reaied between the 
town and the nver one of those vast artificial mounds 
which played so important a part in the eaily history of 
fortification. Whatever works, whether of stone or of 
timber, crowned or sunounded it in its first estate have 
utterly passed away, and the ciest of the artificial hill 
IS crowned by defences of a far later date than the days 
of either ^thelflsed or William. But the mound itself 
still remains, a monument of the wisdom and energy of 
^ Seevol ii pp 563-565, 
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the mighty daughter of -Alfred, while the keep ofcSAPxvm, 
William has so utterly perished that its very site can 
only now be guessed at. Most likely it stood in the void 
space between the mound, the gateway, and the later 
castle, whose picturesque turrets and battlements hang so 
proudly over the river at its feet At all events, it was 
now that that famous fortress took its begmning. Either 
because the town passed peaceably into the hands of the 
Conqueror, or because the site of the fortress stood more 
than usually isolated from the town, the building of the 
castle seems to have involved a far smaller destruction of 
houses than was commonly the case elsewhere.^ Thus Its later 
arose the renowned castle of Warwick^ famous alike in 
legend and in history, the seat of the mythical Guy 
and of the historical King-maker.^ And, though the 
actual work of William himself has vanished, yet his 
foundation abides, one of the few fortiesses of his day 
which have lived on through all changes and all 
rebuildings, and which still remain the dwelling-places 
of noble owners. With the guardianship of the new 
fortress no man of Enghsh birth, not even the loyal 
jElfwine, might be tiusted. He might retain the civil 
administration of the shire^ but the mihtary command of 
the castle could be safely entrusted only to Noiman hands. 

The new castle was placed in the keeping of Henry, 
the younger son of Roger of Beaumont.*''^ A great 


^ The only destruction in the town of Warwick recoided in Domesday 
IS that of four houses belonging to the Abbey of Coventry, which are en- 
tered in p 238 as *^vast 83 piopter situm castelli.” 

® The legend of Guy, which may he found at large m Knighton (X 
Scnptt 2324), is placed in the days of iEthelstan There is in the popular 
mind an invincible tendency to identify this mythical hero with Eail 
Eichard Neville The confusion is possibly helped by the e-sistence of a 
real Guy Eail of Warwick m the days of Edward the Second See the 
so caUed Walsingham, 1 130, ed Eiley 
® Ord Vit 511 C ''Rex itaque castrum apud Guarevicum condidit, et 
Henrico Rogeru de BeUomonte filio ad servandum tradidit.” 
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cHAPxvra estate in the shire also fell to Henry’s elder brother, 
The castle E^jbert, Count of Melent, who, at the head of the French 

cnlirtistodi „ i i i ji n i • i 

to Henry auxiliaries, had been the first to break down the English 
monr^' palisade at Senlac.^ His son, Robert Earl of Leicester, 
became in the female line the forefather of the gieat 
The Eark Simon ; 2 and from Henry’s son, Roger Earl of Warwick, 
■wickf^ came, through various intermarriages, the long line of 
inheritors of his Earldom The coronet of the house of 
Beaumont passed on to Beauchamps, Nevilles, Plautagenets, 
till the last of the old stock, the last direct descendant of 
the Angevin Kings, was cut off to appease the jealousy 
1499 of the first Tudor and to allay the fears of a King of 
distant Aragon.^ 

This vigorous beginning of the campaign did its work. 
Our accounts are strangely imperfect, but, such as they 
March of are, they lead us to think that Eadwine and Morkere 
E^wme actually marching at the head of an army to meet 

Morkere invader, and that, as they drew near to Warwick and 
learned the occupation and defence of the town, they 
shrank from meeting the Conqueror in arms, and, without 
They sub- a blow, submitted and craved his pardon^ They weie 
WUl!^ again received to favour, and it may be that the hopes 
of a royal bride were agam dangled before the eyes of 


1 See Domesday, 239 h-240 b The English owners are mainly unknown 
persons, but one lordship had belonged to Earl Eadwine, and Hciewaid 
appears as under-tenant of lands which had been his own See A ppendix NIST 
On the history of the family, see Will Gem vii 4, vm 40, 41 On Kobert's 
exploits at Senlac, see vol in pp 384, 488 

® See vol n p 200 

® The King-maker, Eichard Neville, was Eail of Warwick only in right 
of his wife Isabel Beauchamp , hut, through her, the female descent 
from Henry of Beaumont went on to Isabel Duchess of Clarence and 
her children, Edward Earl of Warwick, the victim of Henry the Seventh, 
and Margaret, Countess of Salisbury (mother of Reginald Pole), the victim 
of Henry the Eighth 

* Ord Vit. 511 0 Tunc Eduinus et Morcarus cum suis anceps pioelii 
discrzmen prsependentes, gratiam Regis petierunt 
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Eadwine, But we are told, and we can well believe it, cHAPxvin 

that the favour at William’s hands to which the sons 

^l%ar were now received was a favour only in name.^ ^sere again 
^ i*@concil@d 

But the policy of receiving them even to apparent favour toWiiham 

did its work. In the next struggle for Northumbrian 
independence Eadwine and Morkere had no share. They They re- 
seem to have fallen back into their former position of Willia^^s 
hangers-on at the court of the Norman King,^ They®®^^* 
doubtless retained the rank and title of their Earldoms; 
but William disposed of the shires and fortresses of 
Mercia and Northumberland according to his will, and 
Englishmen of stouter hearts disputed his possession of 
them, without the will of the sons of JElfgar being taken 
into account on either side. 

Thus, for the second time within a few months, chances of 

concert 

of deliverance brighter than any that had offered them- and steadi- 
selves since Wilham’s coronation were utterly thrown 
away. During the course of the spring and summer of this to Wilham 
year, far more than the half of England must have been in 
arms against William. But there was no one moment 
when all his enemies were in arms against him at once. 

The West rose and the North rose, but the North did not 
rise till the West was overcome. The West was betrayed 
by the Exeter patricians ; the North was betrayed by the 
Mercian Earls. Their army no doubt dispersed on their The army 
submission. Any army of those days which found itself 
cheated of all chance of either fighting or plunder was 
pretty sure to disperse, even if its leaders did not forsake it. 

The mass of the followers of Eadwine and Moikere went, 
each man to his own home, to see their homes conquered in 
detail. The more resolute spirits determined on retiring to 

^ Ord Yit 5JI C. “ Specie tenus obtmiaerunt ” 

® This wiU appear from the way in which their final levolt m 1071 is 
spoken of in all onr accounts 

VOL. IV. 
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CHAP xvin. the extreme Norths and there organizing a separate resist- 
ance. They left Mercia and Southern Northumberland to 
No^thand and occupied the stronghold of the Bemician 

occupy Bishopriek.^ No spot could be better chosen for such a 
of than the peninsular height on which the happy 

the posi- choice of Ealdhun had placed the minster of Saint Cuth- 
berht^ and tbe humUer home of episcopal rule which 
preceded the mighty castle of William of Saint Carilef 
and Hugh of Pudsey. The mound on which the later keep 
of the episcopal fortress stiU stands may well have been 
called mto play at this time^ if not in times earlier still. 
Commanding the neck of the peninsula, guarded on three 
other sides by the river which flows by the foot of the 
well mgh perpendicular hill, a fort on or near this point 
would make the ecclesiastical precinct secure against all 
attack. At all events, Durham was put into a state of 
such vigorous defence that its independence was not 
threatened for the present. As for the rest of the land, 
William had only to march on and take possession. 
Eadgarand But meanwhile a company of Englishmen of higher 
sought a shelter yet further to the North than that 
-rie- which had been chosen by the defenders of Durham. King 
Malcolm of Scotland had already promised his help to the 
patriots^ but before his help was forthcoming, the whole 
scheme had broken down through the desertion of the 
brother Earls. But the Scottish King might still show 
his good will to the cause in another way Two of the 
chief men of the North had chosen a different course from 


and 
swegen 
flee to 
Scotland 


^ Will Gem vii 40 ** Repentmum magni debellatoris formidantes ad- 
ventum, furtim, ut festinum magni teiroris consilium suasit, fug0. lapsi in 
quamdam partem Oumberlondae comitatfls, aquis pariter et silvis inaccessi- 
bilem, se contulerunt , et firmis&imo vallo castrum eieicerunt, quod propria 
lingua Dunelmnm nuncuparunt ” This follows the passage quoted m p. 
187, the geography breaks down at once, on the chronology see Ap- 
pendix Y 
“ See vol 1 p 321 
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that followed by the sons of Leofric, One of them was a cHAp.x7ni. 
man of birth even more lofty than their own and of equal 
nommal rank. When Eadwine and Morkere bowed to the 
Conqueror and returned to their luxurious ignominy m his 
court, Gospatric, with a nobler spirit, set forth to seek a 
shelter in Scotland till the day might come when he could 
again serve his country. With him went the Sheriff 
Mserleswegen and many others of the best men of the North. 

They took wuth them the nominal leader of the enterprise, 

Eadgar the ^theling, with his mother Agatha and his 
sisters Margaret and Christina.^ They set sail, at what 
haven we are not told, and reached the court of Dunferm- 
hne in safety.^ Malcolm received the exiles as favourably 
as he had, two years before, received Tostig,^ The whole They pass 
party abode under his protection through the whole 
winter,^ planning no doubt new schemes for the deliver- 
ance of the land which the sons of ^Ifgar had for- 
saken. The shelter given by Malcolm was valuable in 
itself, and in the end the sojourn of the English exiles at 
the Scottish court led to events memorable in the history 
of both countries. Not only did Scotland stand ready as 
a land where English exiles were ever welcome, but 
greater results still came when at a later time one of the 
company was prevailed on to accept the land of refuge 
as a permanent dwelling place.® 

We return to the progress of the Conqueror. The next 

^ On the movements of Gospatnc and Mssrleswegen, see Appendix Y 

® The Chronicles simply say “ comon [foran, Petrib ] to Scotlande ** But 
Florence adds navigio Scottiam adierunt ” If they could once reach a 
port, they were doubtless safer fiom William by sea than by land 

® See vol 111 p. 327 

* ** On Maloholomes cynmges gry6/' says the Worcester Chronicler See 
vol li pp 151,154 

® On the date of the marriage of Malcolm and Margaret, see Appendix 
BB 

O 2 , 
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0HAP.xvni point at wHcli we hear of him is Nottingham. But 

Nottingham is a long way from Warwick; and, if no 

WAPwick blow was struck in all the region between those two towns, 
to Not- i* 1 -I • 

tmgham. there must at any rate have been many peaceful submis- 

No men- sions. Coventry, with Earl Leofnc’s minster, and Leicester, 
venfc:^ or " Capital of the intervening shire, are not mentioned ; 

Leicester but the submission of those towns and of the neighbour- 
ing country must have happened on this march. That 
we hear nothing of Coventry is perhaps not wonderful. 
The town does not appear in the Survey as a borough ; its 
name has not yet been mentioned in English history, 
except as the site of the great monastery which was soon to 
History of grow into an episcopal church. But the omission of 
Leicester raises questions of quite another kind. Unlike 

Coventry, the town had played a considerable part in early 
history ; it was one of the famous Five Boroughs, and it 
had been fortified, no less than Warwick, by the Lady of 
the Mercians.^ It was now a town of at least equal im- 
portance with Warwick If Warwick sent ten, Leicester 
sent twelve, of its burghers whenever the King called forth 
his fyrd ^ Are we to suppose that the contingents of these 
towns were pressed to follow William’s banner, as the men 
of the North had in times past followed Swend to the 
conquest of southern England ? Or is it possible that, in 
the ease of Leicester at least, no power was left either to 
AEegedde- foUow or to resist ? While we have no evidence either way 
on which we can rely with confidence, one of those second- 
ary and local records which sometimes contain fragments 

^ Chron 918, 942, 943 

* Domesday, 230, 238 This was m case of an expedition by land. 
When the King went to war by sea, Leicester gave the use of four pack 
horses as far as London (“ mittebant ei mi. equos de eodem burgo usque 
Londoniam ad comportandum arma vel aha quse opus esset"), whole 
Warwick sent either four sailor-j (“ batsueinb,” hoatma/m^ or four pounds 
in money (“ mi hbras denanorum ”) Why was Warwick held more capable 
of finding sailors than Leicester ® 
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of authentic tradition, suggests, in a perfectly casual way^ chap xvni 
that a doom fell upon Leicester which might, doubt- 
less with some exaggeration, be spoken of as utter de- 
struction.i And this incidental hint may perhaps draw 
some mdirect confirmation from the highest evidence of all. 

The Survey contams no account of a castle at Leicester, 
though one undoubtedly arose there before long, nor does 
it contain any account of destroyed or wasted houses. But 
then it contains no mention at all of English burghers or 
English freeholders within the borough.^ The whole town 
had passed into the possession of strangers. The shire too Extensive 
is one of the districts on which the hand of confiscation tions in 
fell heaviest. Only two or three English landowners of the 
smallest class retained their lands. In Nottinghamshire, Great 
on the other hand, the number of King’s Thegns, keeping 
lands which they had held in the days of Kmg Eadward, 
is remarkably large, ^ though there are also many entries of hamshire. 
lands as waste. This difference plainly points to some un- 
recoided difference in the cncumstances of the conquest of 
the two shires, and it may be that Leicester earned its 
overthrow by a defence worthy of a borough which was to 
give its name to the greatest of England’s later worthies. 

Of the chief town of the next shire our notices are clearer. 


^ In the History of the Foundation of Leicester Abbey in the Monasticon, 
VI 466, the nanatne begins, “Robertus Comes Mellenti, vemens m An- 
gham cum WiUielmo Duce Normamiise, adeptus consulatum Leycestriae, 
ex done dicti Hucis et Conquasstons Angliae, destruetd ptius civitate Lei- 
cestrice cum castello et ecclesi^ mfia castellum, tempore prsedicti Oou- 
qusestoris, reaedificavit ipsam ecclesiam Sanctse Manas infra castellum ” 

® There are many English under-tenants, but of tenants in capite there 
seem to be only three, Aschil, Raven, and Turchil— all seemingly of Danish 
descent — among the sementes Regis m p. 236 b 
® See Domesday, 292 h, 293 On 294 the list goes on ^ith the Thegns 
of Rutland, so strangely treated as an appendage to Nottmghamshire One 
entry (293) shows William in a somewhat amiable bght , ''In Wareshope 
tenet quidam caecus i. bovatam in eleemosyn^ de Eege But he might 
have been blinded by the royal order, Cf vol m p 107. * 
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oHApxTni. The main importance of Nottingham was drawn from its 
position near the Trent, the great southern tributary of the 
early Humber. The town stood on the great highway to the 
Nott^- North, both by land and water, and to keep open and 
guard the communications both ways was the great public 
duty laid upon its burghers.^ The river flows at some 
distance from the original town, which stands on a hill 
divided by a slight depression from a steep rocky height to 
the westj at the foot of which runs the smaller stream of 
the Leen. Nottingham, like Leicester, was a member of 
the Danish Confederacy, and its defence had been a special 
object of the care of Eadward the Elder. Its acquisition 
indeed seems to have been the crown of his conquests in 
Eortifica- central England. He visited Nottingham twice, and at 
Ea^^d secured his conquest by a fortress. His first 

the Elder occupation of Nottingham was followed by the final sub- 
mission of all Mercia, English and Danish, and its incor- 
poration with the West-Saxon Kingdom. His second visit 
was followed within the same year by that great Commen- 
dation of the states north of the Humber which first made 
the West-Saxon King to be Lord of all Britain. The 
position of Nottingham in tiuth made it in some sort the 
key of Northumberland, and the great object of Eadward^s 
fortifications was to secure the river. On the former of his 
two visits he secured the borough by a fortress on the 
left bank of the Trent on the second he added another 

1 Domesday, 280 “In Snotingeham aqua Trentse et fossa et via veisus 
Eboracum custodiuntur, ita ut si quis impedient transitum navium, et si 
qms aiavent vel fossanx fecent in vi0, Regis infra duas perticas, omcndaie 
habet per viii libras ” The importance of the navigation of tho Trent 
comes out also in the Charter of Henry the Second to Nottingham in 
Rymer, 1 41, and Stnbbs* Select Charters, 159 The burgesses were en- 
titled to tolls jBfom those who used the iivei, but it is also ordered, “ Iter 
de Trenta liberum esse debet navigantibus quantum peitica una obtinebit 
ex utraque parte fih aquae ** 

^ Chron Wint 922 “ pa for he Jionau to Snotmgaham, and gefdr 

‘J>a burg, and het hie gebetan and gesettan, aeghor ge imd Englisoum 
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fortress on the opposite bank, and joined the two together cjhapxvui. 
by a bridge.^ All traces of Eadward^s works have vanished. 

But their site is doubtless marked by the picturesque 
mediaeval bridge which is now giving way to a modern 
successor. This important post the men of Nottingham 
had to hold ; no further mihtary service is spoken of ; yet, 
besides merchants, we hear of horsemen or knights as 
forming a chief element m the population of Nottingham,® 

Two churches are recorded in the Survey, but Nottingham 
never became the seat of any great ecclesiastical founda- 
tion Of the submission of this important post we get no Nottmg- 
details; but it was at the head of his army that William mits to 
appeai’ed before the town,^ and its possession was at once 
secured by the foundation of a castle ^ The site which Fotmda- 
WiUiam chose for the fortress which was to overawe 

manmim ge mid Demacum, and him cierde eall hast folc to J>e on 
Mercnalande geseten wses, segjper ge Demsc ge Englisce’* This entiy 
follows immediately on the commendation of the Welsh princes See 
vol 1 p 6o 

^ Ohron Wmt 924 “ Her on hyaum gere foran to middum sumera , for 
Eadweard cyning mid fierde to Snotingaham , and het gewyrcan ha hnrg 
on sulS healfe hdere eas , ongean >a o>re and >a brycge ofer Treontan, betwix 
ham twam burgum *’ Then follows the entry of the foitification of Bake- 
well and the Peak-land, and then that of the commendation of Northum- 
berland, Scotland, and Strathclyde 

® In Domesday we read of “domus mercatorum” and of “domus 
equitum,” the latter being seemingly a numerous class Were they the 
remains of an old Danish patriciate ^ See vol 1 p 64 Eques,” what- 
ever its meaning, is a most unusual word Du Cange (in voc ) quotes a 
charter of Philip of France m 1050 (I do not understand the date), in 
which “ duo equites ” are granted along with “ duo rustici ” But these 
Nottingham ** equites ” rather suggest the cnihtenagild of London 

® Flor Wig 1068 WiUelmus cum exercitu suo Snotingaham 

venit ” 

* Chi on Wig 1067. “He for ha to Snotmgaham and worhte 
castel” So Florence, “Ubi castello firmato Eboracum perrexit” Ord 
Vit 511 C. “Deinde Rex Snotmgheham castium construxit et Guillelmo 
PevereUo commendavit” The building of the castle is not distinctly 
mentioned in Domesday, but we read (280), ‘'WiUelmo Pevrel concessit 
Rex X. acias terne ad faciendum pomoenum ” This would seem to he the 
town wall, as the “ fossatum burgi is mentioned just above. 
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CHAP xvm. borough was one which would have been less eligible for 
Eadward’s objects of protection. The castle of Nottingham 
was now reared on the highest point of the great rock 
overhanging the town. A new town spread itself over the 
lower ground between the castle and the older borough.^ 
In such a ease the building of the castle did not involve 
any destruction of houses ; but the borough suffered under 
the foreign government. The number of its burghers 
dwindled, while the amount of royal revenue drawn from 
the town was increased ^ The command of the new fortress 
^mman? placed in the safe hands of William Peverel, a Norman 
adventurer of unknown origin, who became one of the 
greatest landowners m this and the adjoining shire.® From 
Nottingham his name has passed away ; a modern house, 
now itself a ruin, occupies the site of the Conqueror^s 
fortress. But the name of Peverel is inseparably bound to 
His castle another of his possessions. In the wild Peakland of Derby- 
Peak shiie, where the huge mass of Mam Tor rises over the 
valley of the southern Derwent, a height of less elevation 
than some of its fellows, but of singular steepness of ascent, 
overhangs the huge cavern which bears the name of the 
Devil’s Hole. On its highest point, standing on the very 
edge of a perpendicular cliff, where the fosses of Arques and 

^ Domesday, 280. ** Hugo vicecomes, films Balduci . in toira 

comitis m novo burgo statuit xiii domus quse antea non. fuerant, apponens 
eas in sensu vetens burgi ” 

® See EUis, ii 476, Domesday, 280 **T R B leddebat Snotiugham 

xvni. libras, modo reddit xxx libias et x libras de moneU” Another 
grievance was the mterfeienee with the burgesses* light to fish m the liver, 
*'In aquHTrente sohti eiant piscan, et modo querelam faciunt, eo quod 
piscari prohibentui ’* 

® William PevereFs estates in Derbyshire appeal m Domesday, 276, and 
those in Nottinghamshire in 287, 288 This is tlie William Peverel whom an 
utterly uncertified and almost impossible scandal calls a natural son of the 
Conqueror See vol lu p 656, and EUis, 1 466, 467 Ranulf Peverel is 
a real man, but he is far more likely to have been a brother of William 
than a reputed fathei On Engelnc, the alleged maternal grandfather of 
WiUiam Peverel, see above, p. 26 
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Old Sarum were needless and impossible, William Peverel chap xvni. 
reared his castle of Peak Forest,^ the true vulture’s nest of 
a robber-knight. It is the worthy fellow of those other 
fortresses which freedom has left as forsaken ruins on so 
many of the heights where the young Rhme runs through 
the land of the Three Leagues. The still existing keep 
most likely belongs to a slightly later age, but, as m so 
many other cases, it fairly represents the position and general 
style of the first building, Romance unites with history to 
make the name of Peverel of the Peak cleave to a spot where 
the frowning fortress of the invader seems almost a natural 
finish for the wild height on which it is reared. 

William had thus passed, seemingly without a blow Effects of 
being struck^ certainly without anything to be called 
battle, through the heart of Mercia. He was now so far 
on Northumbrian ground that he was writhin the province 
and diocese of the Northumbrian Primate, perhaps even 
within the jurisdiction of the Northumbrian Earl.^ His 
last conquest commanded the approach by land and by 
water to the still independent North. The defection of 
the Earlsj the actual appioach of the Conqueior in person, 
did what all the preaching of Ealdred had failed to do. 

The Northumbrian metropolis trembled, as the Kentish 
metropolis had trembled two years before.^ At what York sub- 
stage of the march between Nottingham and York 
know not, but seemingly before William appeared beneath 
the walls, certainly before any hostile steps had been 
taken, an embassy fiom York drew near with the keys 
of the city, and with hostages for the good faith of the 


^ Domesday, 276 **Terram castelli m Pecbefers WiUelmi Pevrel tenu- 
erunt Gemeberii et Hundinc.” On the date of tbe present castle, see 
Mr Hartshome’s paper in tbe Arobapologica .1 Journal, v 214, where also 
may be seen some account of tbe doings wbicb went on in it even as late 
as tbe reign of Henry tbe Fourth. 

* See vol li p 560 


® See vol HI. p 539. 
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0HAP.x;vm. citizens.^ The submission was accepted; but William 
put little trust in the promises which were made to 
him, and he determined to take every means to secure 
the city which was his greatest conquest since the sub- 
Early his- mission of London. The old Eboracum lay on the left 
Ywk ^ bank of the Ouse, at a point wlxere the course of the river 
is towards the south-east. At a short distance below the 
Eoman city it receives the waters of the Eoss, a stream 
flowing from the north-east, and which therefore forms 
a sort of peninsula with the greater river. But even in 
Roman times a suburb had ansen on the right bank of the 
Ouse, and the Anglian and Danish city, a city which in the 
tenth centuiy is said to have numbered more than thirty 
Ex^nsion thousand inhabitants,^ had spread itself far beyond the 
Boman Roman walls, both on the right bank and in the direction 
of the confluence of the rivers. The minster of Saint Peter, 
the metropolitan church of Northumberland, stood within 
the ancient circuit, but the new foundation of Saint Olaf, 
the burying-place of Siward,"^ lay beyond the walls, not far 
from their south-west corner, where a Roman multangular 
tower still remains. And in the newer parts of the city 


city. 


^ Ord Vit 51 1 C '^Hsec Eboracenses ut audierunt, extimentes matu- 
rate deditione 71m declmaverunt, Eegique claves cmtatis cum obsidibus 
dederunt 

® The manuscript Life of Archbi&hop Oswald, quoted by Mr Baine 
(Fasti Eboracenses,! 123), says, “Estemtas Eboraca metropolis totms 
gentiB Northammbrorum, quse quondam erat nobiliter sedificata et firmiter 
muris constructa, quae nunc dimissa vetustate, quae tamen gaudet do 
multitudme populorum, non minus virorum ac muheium, exceptis parvulis 
et pubetims, quam xxx milha in e^dem cavitate numerati sunt, qum 
inedioiabihter repleta et mercatorura gazis looupleta qui undique adve- 
niunt, maxime ex Danorum gente.” I need hardly say that very little 
trust is to be put m such statistics In the time of King Eadward the city 
was divided into six “scyrse,” besides the “scyia” of the Archbishop. 
One of the six at the time of the Survey was waste because of the castles , 
*‘Dna ex his est vastata in oastellis ” In the other five weie 1418 in- 
habited houses, besides 189 m the shire of the Aichbishop 
® See vol. 11 p, 375. 
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other ctiTirelies had sprung up,^ witnessing to the growth chap xmx, 
of population beyond the ancient precinct, a growth which 
may well have been one of the causes of that neglect of 
the older fortifications which is said to have happened at 
a somewhat earlier time.^ The wealth and importance 
of the city largely depended on its trade. This was chiefly 
carried on with the kindred people of Denmark, to whom 
the broad stream of the Ouse offered an easy access. To William 
control this great city William took the usual means of 
founding a castle. He chose a site where a high mound 

^ ^ bank of the 

suggests that it had been used for purposes of defence in Ouse, 
earlier times, and which is not unlikely to have been the 
site of the old Danish tower of York, famous in the 

M 

wars of jEthelstan.® It was on the peninsular ground 
between the Ouse and the^Foss^ on the, mound which 
is now crowned ^y the later fortress known ^ Clif- 
ford’s Tower, that WiUiam planted his new fortress. The 
position commands one main passage of the Ouse, and 
the waters of the Foss may, then as now, have washed 
the outworks of the castle Thus the first castle of York 
arose, the castle on the left bank of the river, but which, 
distant as ' it was from the elder walls of Eboracum, 
was, then as now, held to be within the bounds of the 
city.* ** Five hundred picked knights were set to guard 


* The church of Saint Mary BishophiU Junioi, on the right bank of 
the river, has a tower which may possibly have been rebuilt in later times. 
But, if so, it must have been rebuilt out of matenals not later than the 
time of William Parts indeed of it seem to be fragments of Roman work, 
with which the neighbourhood — the Roman subuib — abounds 

3 See note 2 on last page 

3 Will Malm n 134. Etbelstanus castrum quod olim Dam in Eboraoo 
obfirmaverunt ad solum diruit, ne esset quo se tutari perfidia posset.” 

^ Ord Vit 511 G ** Ipse tamen, quia fidem lUorum suspectam habuib, %n 
urbe ipsd munitionem fiimavit, quam delectis militibus custodiendam tra- 
didit He afterwards, as we shall see, mentions the building of the second 
castle This minute statement seems to outweigh the words of the English 
writers, which m strictness would imply that both of the York castles 
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cHAPxvni the fortress^ under the command of at least thiee trusty 
command- them, Robert Fitz-Richard^ we know 

ers, Robert oxily from his fate in the next year.^ Of the others 

Fitz-Ricb- 

ard, Gilbert one was the Flemish adventurer, Gilbert of Ghent ; ^ the 
and other was a man whose name must always awaken a 

liamMalet certain sympathy in English hearts, William Malet, who 
had borne the body of Harold to its first hasty burial 
on the rocks of Hastings.® He received the office of 
Lands and Sheriff,^ and he was at once rewarded with large grants 
mibam slure. This is shown by several passages 

Malet. of the Survey, which speak of lands as having been held 
by William Malet before the revolt of the next year. 
Probable This of com’se implies confiscations at this particular 
time. But among the names of those English owners 
whom we can certainly say were dispossessed at this 
moment, there are none to which we attach any idea.^ 
It appears that William also at this time made gifts to 

were bmlt at once So Cbron Wig He for swa to Eoferwio and |?dBr 
worhte twegen castelas ” And Florence, Eboracum perrexifc, ibique duo- 
bus castellis firmatib, quingentos niilites in eis posuit ” 

^ See below, p 238, 

® See vol m p 312 For his lands, not large, in Yorksbire, see Domes- 
day, 326 

® See vol iii pp 466, 514 William and Gilbert both appeal m the 
histoiy of the next year 

* Sim Dun 1069, p 85 ^‘Wilhelmo Malet qui tunc vicecomitatum 
gerebat So Domesday, 374 Vivente Willelmo Malet et vicecomitatum 
tenente in Euruic ” 

® In the Clamores de Bvruicscire in Domesday, 373-374, we find seveial 
entries speaking of lands as being held by William Malet “ antequam cas- 
tellum captum fui&set donee invasum est castellum , ” “ donee fractum ost 
castellum ‘'quamdiu tenuit castellum de Euruic “usque Dam ccpeiunt 
lUum *’ The names of the formei possessors are given, including a long stung 
of Danish names in Holdemess But the only one (373) which awakens 
any personal interest 01 curiosity is a woman named Asa — ^it is hard to see 
what English name can be meant — who had been, on what ground we aie 
not told, divorced or separated from her husband Beomwulf All her 
lands which she held in her own right “ut domina,” tree fiom all contiol 
of her husband, were given to William Malet Of p 51 
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the chuich of Saint John at Beverley, and confirmed gifts 
of his predecessor Eadward to the same church.^ 

The confiscations which are implied in the grants to 
William Malet are not likely to have stood alone, but in 
other cases there is not the same means of distinguishing 
between forfeitures made now and forfeitures made at a 
later time. We must however suppose that, as Eadwine 
and Morkere were now again in the King’s nominal 
favour, their lands were spared for the present. And it 
is certain that, while Wilham was at Yoik, he received 
the submission of some other men of importance, whose 
lands would, according to his usual policy, be restored 
to them either wholly or in part. Thus Archill, the 
great Northumbrian Thegn,^ deemed it hopeless to resist, 
now that the Earls had forsaken the cause and the capital 
of the Earldom was m the hands of the Conqueror. He 
came to York; he was received into the King’s peace, and 
gave his son as a hostage ® And he was followed by another 
homager of higher rank, who appeared on the errand of 
one higher still. Durham stiU held out ; but, as Ealdred 
had hallowed William and his Queen long before York had 


CHAP xvm. 
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^ In Domesday, 3 73, the Canons of Beverley claim domim Begis W. et 
confinnationem ’* This however might he at any time in his reign, but 
in two other cases the date of the grant seems to be distinctly fixed to 
Wilham’s first appearance at York Thus we read in 373 b, “ in Ri&bi 
habuit Gamel uii carucatas terras, quas vendidit ^Idredo Archiepiscopo 
TRW De hac teirS. jacuit okm soca in Welleton, sed Thomas Archi- 
episcopus habet brevem Regis W , per quern concessit ipsam socam qmetam 
Sancto Johanni de Beureli Snniliter de im carucatis terrae in Walchinton 
pertinebat soca ad Welleton, sed Rex W donavit earn quietam Eldredo 
Archiepiscopo, testante wapentaco, qui brevem Regis mde vidit et audmt ” 
So again in 374 lands are witnessed to belong to Saint John “per 
homines de Trading [the Riding] et per donum Regis W quod dedit 
Sancto J ohanm tempore -<®ldredi Archiepiscopi ” It is added, ** de hoc 
habent canonici sigiUum Regis Edwardi et Regis VTiUelim ” 

® See above, p 185 

® Ord Yit 511 0 ‘^ArchiUus . . cum Rege concordiam fecit, eique 

filmm suum obsidem tradidit.” 
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chapxtoi submitted^ so JEthelwine^ the Bishop of Durham/ came 

to WiUiam’s court at York, and was receiyed into his 

favour.^ But he did not come only in his own name. He 

^gotaates^ ^ore a commission from King Malcolm, whose Earldom of 

between Lothian formed part of his diocese, and he arranged terms 

Williajn X* -L ° 

and Mai- peace between the Conqueror and the Scottish prince.® 

colm know not their exact nature ; but it is plain that 

they implied the recognition of William’s supremacy, and 

that they did not involve the surrender or expulsion of the 

First sub- English exiles. The Bishop returned to Scotland, and thence 

Malcolm came back to York with ambassadors from the King of 

Scots. They brought Malcolm s acceptance of the proposed 

terms, and swore fealty to William in their master’s name.^ 


William Thus gradually the power of William advanced. His 
in ro66 position was now widely different from what it had been 
io68^om- coronation less than two years before, 

pared His dominion was far more extensive than it was then. 
But, within the limits of his possessions at the two points 
of time, his position at the earlier and at the later point 
inany analogies with one another. When he was 
nominal Crowned at Westminster, he held actual possession of only 
atTbeXo ^ land; over more than half England 

King only by virtue of the formal homage of its 
chiefs. With the dependent members of the Empire he had 
entered into no relations whatever In London and Win- 
chester he was King in every sense ; at Exeter and York 


^ On ^tbelwine, see vol n p 408 

Ord Vit 5 II I) '^Prsesul quoque Bunelmi Eegis m gratiam accessit.”^ 
Ib ^*Pro Malcomo Eege Scotorum pacis mediator inteivenit, et 
acceptas conditiones in Scotiam detulit ” 


* Ib “ Malcomus audits legatione pacis quievit, et cum 
Prsesule Dunelmi nuntios suos ovanter remisit, per quos GuiUelmo Begi 
fidele obsequjum juravit ” On Mr E W Eobertsou’s objections to this 
important passage, see Appendix CO 
Ordenc foUows with a panegync on the peace-loving tempei of the Scots, 
which the local history of Durham would hardly bear out 
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he was King only in name ; at Dunfermline he was not ohapxvui. 
even a nominal over-lord. In the two years that had since 
passed^ Exeter and York had come into his actual pos- 
session ; but there were stiU lands and cities which stood 
to him now as Exeter and York had stood to him m those 
days. Bernicia was now what all Northumberland had been 
then; Durham was as independent now as York had been; 
the homage of jEthelwme had brought with it as little 
practical submission on the part of his flock as the earlier 
homage of Ealdred. So too he had now received the nominal 
homage of Malcolm of Scotland ; but as yet it was purely 
nominal, and the two Kings had not even seen one another 
face to face. Now as before, William was satisfied for William 
a while with taking seizin as it were by these nojcmnal and 
submissions, of which he would know how to make nse^^g*^* 
when the time came. York was the most northern point 
at which he thought it expedient for the present to appear 
in person^ and to confirm his dominion by fortresses and 
garrisons. Scotland, Bermcia, and the north-western 
shires of Mercia, were still left in their precarious mde- 
pendence. A large district, still unsubdued, lay between and 
the hne of his late march northwards and the East- Anglian 

shires which he had won by the great wager of battle ®astem 

^ ° Mercia. 

on Senlac. On that district he deemed it prudent firmly 
to fix his yoke before he risked any more enterprises in the 
extreme North. He therefore returned by a road lymg to 
the east of that which had taken him by Warwick and 
Nottmgham. And on his southward, no less than on his 
northward, march, each important point on his progress 
was secured as it submitted by the building of a castle.^ 

^ The Worcestey Chronicler, after mentioning the castles at Nottinghaia 
and York, adds vaguely, ''and on Lincolna and gehwar on }jan ende’* 

So Florence, "m civitate Lindicolinfi, ahisque locis castella firmaii prss- 
cepit ” Ordenc (511 D) is more definite , “ Rex posth«c m reversione suS, 

Lincohae, Huntendonse, et Gruntebrugae castra locavit, et tntelam eorum 
fortissimis virjs commendayit ” 
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The first recorded point of his homeward march was 
Lincoln. That borough, soon to become a city, was then 
one of the greatest in England ^ It boasted eleven hundred 
and fifty inhabited houses ^ A member, doubtless the 
foremost member, of the Danish civic Confederation, it still 
retained a Danish patriciate of twelve hereditary Lawmen. 
Had the royal power ever fallen as low in England as it 
did in Germany and Italy, the ruling burghers of Lincoln 
might have stood forth as an oligarchy not less proud, and 
even more narrow, than their brethren of Bern and Venice, 
It is only the peculiar character of English history, the 
steady advance of the whole realm, as opposed to the 
more brilhant developement of particular cities, which 
hindered the descendants of Swarting the son of Grim- 
bold and Swartbrand the son of Ulf from handing on 
names as memorable in history as the names of Erlach 
and of Foscari. The Lawmen of Lincoln enjoyed the 
rights of terntonal lords. All twelve were clothed with 
the judicial powers of sac and soc, and one among them, 
whether by seniority or by hereditary right, fuither enjoyed 
the profitable privileges of toll and team.^ And it is to 
be noticed that three of these great officers were men in 
holy orders. The list does not begin, like an ancient 
charter, but ends like a modern commission of the peace, 


^ William of Malmesbury (Gest Pont 312) calls it “ Lindocohnam civi- 
tatem, unam ex populosionbus Anglise, emporium hominum teirS. manque 
vementium ’* See also vol u p 513. Heniy of Huntingdon (M H.B 
693 D) quotes the line, 

Testis Lincolise gens infinita decore ” 

® Domesday, 336 “ In civitate LincoliS. erant tempoie Regis Edwardi 

novies centum et Ixx mansiones hospitatse Hic numerus Anglice com- 
putatur i. centum pro exx ” See Ellis, 1 148 , 11 466 
® Domesday, 336 “In ipsa emtate eiat \ii Logeman, id est, habentes 
sacam et socam, Hardeenut, Suartin films Gnmboldi, Ulf films Suertebrand, 
qui habuit thol et theim, Walraven, Aluuold, Bntnc, Guiet, Ulbert, Godne 
films Eddevas, Siwardus presbyter, Leuuine presbyter, Aldene presbyter ” 
I presume that Maldhwn is the name intended by the corrupt form Aldem, 
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with the names of the clerical members of the body, the chap.s:viii. 
pnests Siward^ Leofwine^ and Ealdhun. It would seem 
that they did not sit by virtue of their ecclesiastical 
benefices, but that their ecclesiastical character was simply 
incidental and personal It is certain that one left a 
widow and that another was succeeded by his son.^ Besides 
its Lawmen^ Lincoln also contained citizens who, in the 
country at large, were of yet higher dignity. Mserleswegen Possessions 
the Sheriff, Earl Morkere, Earl Harold himself, held^^Hers 
houses m the borough, and within their precincts they held ^ 
the same rights of jurisdiction as the civic aristocracy.^ 

Private burghers also had their halls, and many houses 
were held of them by their fellow-citizens of lower degree.^ 

The rights both of burghership and of clanship were strictly 
enforced, and grants, even to religious houses, of pro- 
perty withm the borough were denounced as illegal.-^ 

^ Domesday, 336. ** Ulnodus presbyter loco Siuuard presbyten, Buruolt 
loco patris sux Lenuine, qxii modo est monacbus, Leduumxis filius Revenae loco 
Aldene piesbyteii ” Of “ Ulnodus ” we shall hear in a later note It would 
seem that the son succeeded the father quite irrespective of his character, lay 
or clencal Mark also that the priest who became a monk was civilly dead. 

® The “ mansiones of Masrleswegen, Morkere, and Harold all appear 
in Domesday, 336 The two Earls had sac and soc , Mserleswegen, xt would 
seem, had not We then read, “Rogenis de Busli habet 1 mansionem 
Suen hlu Suave cum sac^ et soc^ , Judita comitissa habet 1. mansionem Stori 
sme sac^ et soca ” 

® Domesday, 336 “ Tocbx filius Outx habuit in civitate xxx mansiones 

praeter suam halUm, et 11. ecclesias et dumdiam, et suam hallam habuit 
quietam ab omni consuetudme , et super alias xxx. mansiones habuit loca- 
tionem, et praeter hoc de untqu 3 ,que unum denanum, id est landgable 
Tokig's thirty houses had at the tune of the Survey passed to Bishop 
Bemigius ''in ecclesi^ Sanctae Maiiae ” They therefore probably stood on 
the site of the present prebendal houses 

* Certain lands belonged to the church of All Saints Of these the 
Survey (336) goes on to say, "H^nc ecclesiam et terram ecclesiae et quid- 
quid ad earn pertmet habuit Godricus fihus Gareumse, sed, eo facto 
monacho, Abbas de Burg obtmet. Burgenses vero omnes Lincolise dicunt 
quod injuste habet, quia nec Gareuiue nec Godricus films ejus, nec ullus 
alius, dare potuerunt extra civitatem nec extra parentes eorum msiconcessu 
Regis Hanc ecclesiam et quse ibi pertment clamat Emuin presbyter 
hereditate Godrici consangumei sxu.'" 

VOL. IV. P 
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CHAP xvm. The commiiiiity, like that of Exeter^ had its lands lying 
without the city walls, lands which seem to have been 
apportioned among the magistrates and chief burghers ^ 
The King had a mint in the borough^ which brought him 
in seventy-five pounds yearly.^ But whether he was 
entitled to any forfeitures or other profits within the walls 
seems to have been matter of controversy.^ We hear 
nothing of military service j it would almost seem as if a 
yearly tribute of thirty pounds^ twenty as usual to the King 
and ten to the Earl of the shire^ redeemed the borough 
from all claims on the part of any external authonty.^^ 

Such a community as this, strengthened further by the 
alhance of the other members of the Danish Confederation, 
had claims yet higher than those of Exeter to rank as an 
Position of independent commonwealth. And no town in England 
occupied a prouder site^ or might consider itself moie safe 
agamst all assaults Yet no town in England has more 
utteily changed its outward garb than the Colony of Lindum® 
has changed in every leading feature since the day when 
The William came to demand its submission. Now, through- 
^ "^^st district around the city, the one great feature of 
castle landscape is the mighty minster, which, almost like 

that of Laon,® crowns the end of the ridge, rising, with a 

^ Domesday, 336 ** In campis Lincolise extra civitatem simt xu caru- 

catse terrae et dimidia ” The Survey goes on to mention their present 
and former owners, several of whom were among the Lawmen 
® Ib 336 & “Moneta vero leddit hxv libias” 

^ Ib 336 Of the thirty houses which had belonged to Tokig we road, 
“Super has xxx mansiones habebat Rex thelonium et foii&facturain, ut bui- 
genses juraverunt Sed his jurantibus contradicit Vluiet piesbytei, et 
offert se portaturum judicium quod non ita e&t sicuti djcunt ” 

* Ib 336 5 “ T R E reddebat ci vitas Lmcolia Regi \x libias et Comiti 
X libras Modo reddit c libras ad numerum intei Regem et Comitem ’* 

® The endmg coin, the same of course as Oolonia Agiippma, JS^oln, is, 
as far as I know, peculiar to Lincoln m English local nomenclatuie 
® There IS however this difference, that at Laon the hill luns east and 
west, while at Lincoln it runs north and south, so th«it the minster stands 
as it were against the grain 
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steepness well nigh unknown in the streets of English chap xvin, 
towns, above the lower city and the plain at its feet. Next 
in impoi*tance to the minster is the castle, which, marred as 
it is by modem changes, still crowns the height as no 
unworthy yokefellow of its ecclesiastical neighbour. The 
jnoud polygonal keep of the fortress still groups well with 
the soaring towers^ the sharp pointed gables^ the long 
continuous line of roof, of the church of Remigius and Saint 
Hugh The slope of the hill and the long line of road at 
its foot are covered by the buildings of the cily^ its houses, 
many of them presenting forms dear to the antiquary^^ 
the Guildhall over its southern gate, the dark arch which 
spans the polluted river^ the tall square towers of those 
churches of the lower town, whose tale, we shall soon find, 
comes naore deeply home to us than anything else in the 
local history. When William drew near, minster, castle, Effects of 
houses, churches, had not yet come into being, all alike 
are direct memorials of his coming One alone among the 
many antiquities of the city was already there to meet the 
eye of the Conqueror, to remind him of conquerors as far 
removed from his age as he is himself now removed from 
ours. The Danish borough had more than one predecessor. 

The height on which it stands, the promontory of Lincoln, ^ 

IS part of that long line of low hills, stretching through a 
large part of Central and Eastern England, which seems like 
a feeble rival of the loftier ranges of the West At this 
point the range is broken by a depression which, if it were 
worthy of the name, might pass as the valley of the 
Witham. Thus is formed the promontory of Lincoln, looking 


^ Especially the Jews’ House, and one oi two other twelffch-centniy houses 
on the slope, and the building caUed John of Gaunt’s Stables, more properly 
called Saint Mary’s Guild, near iiie church of Saint Petei>at-Gowts. John 
of Gaunt (see Mr Nichok in the Lincoln Volume of the Institute, p 277) 
held the Earldom of Lincoln, and had a house in this part of the city 
2 '^Suh piomontorio Lincolmse” is Henry of Huntingdon's (M.HB. 
760 D) description of the site of Stow-m-Lmdesey 
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cHAPxvm down upon tie river to tie souti of it. Vale and ndge 
alike are traversed by tiose great roads which abide as 
tie noblest relics of tie days of Roman domimon. The 
steep is climbed by tie united line of tie Ermine Street and 
tie Foss Way, which last again diverged from tie eastern 
The ^ gate of tie Roman city. But tie Roman was not tie 
site first to occupy tie spot. His road, after cbmbing tie hill, 
cuts through an earlier town to the north of the present 
city, of which tie dyke and foss are still easy to be seen. 
The road itself, tie Ermine Street, notwithstanding all 
tie centuries which have passed since it was first traced 
out and paved, is still distinguished from a yet older track 
by tie name of tie New Street. And the New Street 
leads to the New Port, the Roman arch of massive stones 
which still lemains the entrance to the city from the north 
The The Roman town, the Colony of Lindum, aiose to the south 

Roiudin n jj% • • j 

Colony and ^1 “^^his more ancient site, on the very brow of the hill, 
itaremams JVagmeiitB of the wall still remain, and the site of the 
southern gate is still marked at a point but a little way- 
down the steep descent. In the later days of Roman 
occupation, a fortified suburb seems to have spread itself 
down the slope of the hill, from the southern gate to the 
TheDatush hanks of the Witham The Damsh town still occunied 

town XT. -D j 1 • 

the iloman site, gathering round at least two churches 
Churches, whose names have been preserved. An earlier Saint Mary’s 
seems to have already occupied some small portion of the 
site of the present minster,^ and the memory of Paullinus, 
the Apostle of Lindesey no less than of Deira, was cherished 
in a church whose present mean representative preserves a 
trace of the ancient dedication in its corrupted name of 
Saint Paul.2 Here then on its hilhtop, with the Witham, 

^ The earlier existence of Saint Mary^s church appears from the words m 
Bomesday, 335, '^Sancta Mana de Lincoh^, in qu^ nunc est episcopatus ” 

3 Bseda, 11 16 The present insignificant chmch of Samt Paul, or Saint 
Paulhnus, xs tiaditionally said to represent the church there spoken of. 
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then an important highway of merchandize, at its feet, cHAP.xvni* 
dwelled the rich and prond commonwealth, which, holdmg 
such a position, might have been expected to withstand 
the invader as manftilly as Domfront, Le Mans, or 
Mayenne. But not one word has been preserved to us No details 
either of the negotiations or of the warlike operations by taking of 
one or other of which Lincoln must have been won. We 
have no such records of the fall of the Danish common- 
wealth as we have of the fall of the great city of the West. 

All that we can say is that William, advancing from the 
North, was able to attack the town from the point where 
it gained little advantage from its site, and that the still 
abiding Eoman gate was doubtless the scene of the Con- 
queror’s triumphal entry, whether that entry was the result 
of a successful attack or a peaceful submission. 

Lincoln thus came into William’s hands, and we may The con- 
be led to believe that it came into his hands without any the cSy^ot 
very serious resistance. We may infer this from the fact 
that the treatment which it received from him was on 
the whole favourable. The amount of tribute was largely 
raised,^ but the civic constitution remained untouched. 

The numbers and powers of the magistrates, and even their 
hereditary succession, remained under King William as 
they had stood under King Eadward. The son succeeded 
to his father’s office, and one Norman only, Peter of 
Valognes, had found his way at the time of the Survey 
into the ranks of the Lincoln Lawmen.^ One of the priestly 
members of the magistracy must in some way have given 
offence, as a payment of forty shillings had been laid upon 
him as a fine, probably for the redemption of his land or 
office. But even he had a successor of his own nation and 
calling, who however stands charged with wrong-doing 

^ See p 2X0, note 4 

* Domesday, 336 “ Petras de Valonges loco Godnc filii Eddevse The 
other Lawmen are Danish or English, several sons having succeeded their 
fathers between 1068 and 1086, 
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cHAP.xvm. towards the widow of his predecessor ^ That the houses 

and jmisdictions of Harold, Morkere^ and Mserleswegen 

En^h- passed to Norman owners is in no way wonderful * It is 

more remarkable to trace how many Englishmen, both in 

lands in tjjg City gud jn the shire, who retained their lands, how many 

Xdncolii'' /* 7 

sbire were even further ennehed by grants from the Conqueror^ 

too often, it is to be feared, at the expense of less fortunate 

or more patriotic countrymen Besides a good number of 

Thegns of less degree,^ several Englishmen, as Colegrim, ^ 

Coleswegen,® .dElfred of Lincoln,® and two men of the name 

of Northman, 7 appear as holders of large estates alongside 

^ Domesday, 336 '' Aham caiucatamT R E habuerunt Siuuard pres- 

byter et Outi, et vi acras terras quas tenet Ulviet presbyter , nunc habet 
Alftiod medietatem huju% carucatce et Norman filiub Smuard presbyteu 
alteram medietatem Hanc vero proedictam medietatem istius tenrs ct 
uxorem Siuuardi pre&byteii invasit IJnlof presbytei, dum eiat m saisitione 
Regis, propter xl solidos quos ipsemet Rev imposueiat supei KSiuuaiduin 
piesbyterum ” In the fonnei column, in the list of the Lawmen, we find 
“ Ulnodub presbyter loco Siuuaid ” The strange name Unlof of the other 
entiy must surely be the “ Ulnodiis ” ( Wulfnoth or XJlfnotb) of thib 
By the Chartei of Henry the Second to Lincoln (Rymoi, 1 ^o, Stubbs, 
Select Chartei s, 15S) the citizens are to keep “omnes libortates ot con&ue- 
tudines et leges suas quas habuerunt tempoie Eadwardi et Willclmi et 
Heniici Regum Angliss, et gildam suam meicatoiiam de homimbus civitatis 
et de aliis mercatonbus comitatus, sicut illam habueiunt tempoie pijedicto- 
rum antecessoium nostroium Regum AngliJe mehus et libenus ” But there 
is no mention of Lawmen 

2 Domesday, 33G Ralph Pagenel held the “mansio” of Mysiloswegon 
with sac and soc, Earl Hugh that of Eail Harold, and Bainwme the piiest, 
though an Englishman (see above, p 209, note 4), that of Eail Moikoie, 
with the note, “ Sic de Rege tenet sicut Morcar habuit, ut ijiae dicit 
® Ib ^70 b-371 5 ^^Teria Sortebiand et alioiiiin Tairiorum ’’ Most 
of the names are English or Danish, but among them wo several tunes 
find “Emuinus presbyter,” doubtless the same who had Haloid’s house 
in the city But in one case with the addition, “ In oleemosynS, Regis ” 
Another entry is worth notice , to a small holding of one Ohetel is added, 

** wasta est , Waldmus habuit, sed Rex reddidit Aiiglico ” 

^ Ib 370 Ib 356 b, 357 b 

® Ib 357 &-358 5 So in the city (336 &), “ Aluredns nepos Turoldi 
habet 111 tofbes de terra Sybi quam Rex sibi dedit ” Sec Mr J G Nichols 
in the Lincoln Volume of the Aichjeological Institute, 255 
^ ''Noiman de Adreci” appears m 361 6, and '^Norinannus Oiassus,’* 
a much sraallei holder, in 362 
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of the gieat Norman grantees. Among these last we have chap xvni 
the usual difficulty in finding out whether the confiscations 
which provided for them were made now or at a later time. 

But^ sooner or later, Earl Hugh/ Ealph of Mortemer,® Norman 
William of Percy, Walter of Eyncourt,-^ Ilbert of Lacy/ 

Henry of Ferrers/ Ivo Taillebois, famous m local history 
or legend,^ and a crowd of other foreign adventurers, 
were established at the expense of the Danish Thegnhood 
of Lindesey, Kesteven, and Holland, as their forefathers 
had, in the days of Ingwar and Hubba, been established 
at the expense of earlier Anglian owners. A few names 
awaken curiosity without satisfying it. The element of 
foreign adventure in William’s host was largely repre- 
sented in Lincolnshire. Besides the well-known names 
of Earl Alan® and Gilbert of Ghent, ^ we find Baldwin 
of Fland^s,^® Ealph of Saint Valery,^^ two Bietons, Oger 
and Waldin,^® and three other men of uncertain race de- 
scribed as Waldin the engineer, Heppo the halistannsy^ and 

^ Domesday, 349 He comes next after Alan, and several of his loid- 
ships had belonged to Earl Harold Coleswegen appears as his tenant 
® Ib 363 He holds five lordbhips, two of which had belonged to 
Copsige, and three to Eddeva, whether “ Eddeva "pnlcra” or not there is 
no sign ® Ib 353 & 

* Ib 361 Under one of his loidships is the entiy, ‘'Hoc manenum 
tenuit Ton T B E et Norman post eum eodem tempore, sed hommes 
patiise et de wapentac ne&cmnt quo pacto habuit, qUia nullum seivitium 
mde viderunt ilium facere ” ® Ib 353 b. 

® Ib The estates of Ilbert and Henry are but small 
^ Ib 350-351 b I shall have moie to say of him when I come to the 
story of Hereward 

® Ib 347 He stands first of the lay landowners, and Colegrhn 
appears more than once as Ins tenant One entry m 347 5 is curious , 

“ Terram Eculf habebat Willelmus Blundus eo die quo Ernuinus presbyter 
captus fiiit et ante.” I can give no account of this arrest of Earnwme. 

® Eor his lands in Lincolnshire see Domesday, 354 6-356, and on his 
Earldom and his successors see Mr Nichols* paper already referred to 
Domesday, 370 Compare 337 Ib 364 T> 

^ Ib 364 6 13 3(55 

Ib 365 6 “ Waldinus ingemator ” 

Ib ^69 “ Heppo balistanus ” 
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cH\p.xviii Odo the crossbowman ^ Of these last, men who had clearly 
raised themselves by proficiency in the more intellectual 
branches of warfare, we should be better pleased to learn 
something more than of many of their fellow-adventurers 
of higher rani and fame. 

Lincoln- On the whole then the amount of land and of authority 
shire com- . ^ 

paratively which remained in English or Danish hands in Lincoln- 
treated. Lincolnshire boroughs is very remarkable It 

IS plain that Lincolnshire submitted more peaceably, and 
was dealt with more tenderly^ than most parts of the 
Conation Kingdom. Stamford, the town next in account after the 
ford, local capital, fared only less well than Lincoln itself. Of 
its twelve Lawmen, nine were undisturbed, ^ and Lawmen 
and burghers retained a large portion of their common 
land beyond the town walls ^ Stamford, like Lincoln, had 
been a member of the Damsh Confederacy, and, like its 
allies, it fills a prominent place in the wars of Eadward the 
Elder and his son Eadmund. In William’s days, as now, 
the town stood in two shires Of its six wards, five were 
in Lincolnshire and one in Northamptonshire.-^ The fort- 
ress of Eadward stood on the southern side of the river,^^ 


^ Odo aibahstanus Domesday, 365 6. 

® Domesday, 336 b. « In Stamford T R E erant xii Lagemanni, qui 
habebant inira domos suos sacam et socam et super homines suos, prmter geld 
et henete et foris facturam coiporum suorum de xl ons argenti et pr.rtor 
latronem Hoc idem modo habent, sed non sunt nisi novein ” 

® Ib ‘^Terram arabilem extra vallam in Lincolescire habet Rex do 
acras Lagemanni et burgenses habent cc etlxxii aci as sine omni consuelu- 
dme ** On the other hand, five houses had been destroyed foi the castle, and 
the money payment had been largely raised ‘‘THE dabat Stanford 
XV libras , modo dat ad firmaml libras , de omtii conauetudino Regis modo 
datxxviu libras” 

* Ib, Ibi fuerunt et sunt vi, custodise, quinque m Lincolescyre et 
sexta in Hantunescyre, quae est ultra pontem ” 

^ Chron Wint 922. “Her on -Syssum gere, betweox gangdagum and 
middansumera, for Eadweard cing mid firde to Steamfoida, and bet 
gewyrean ])a burg on su« healfe jimre eas, and ))mt folc eal to bmie nor- 
jierran byng hierde him beah to and Bohtan hine him to hlafoide.” 
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but now the town was overawed by a Norman castle on chap xvin. 
the Lincolnshire side, which however involved the destruc- 
tion of five houses only.^ Torkesey, a place now utterly of Tor- 
insignifieant^ but which then seems to have ranked next 
after Lincoln and Stamford^ suffered far more severely than 
either^ so as to suggest the idea that William met with 
some serious resistance at this point. The position of the 
town on the Trent, where it still commands a ferry, made 
it a place of importance on the great Northern road, and its 
two hundred and thirteen burgesses had the honourable 
duty of conducting the King’s commissioners down the 
river on their way to York.^ But at the time of the 
Survey the burgesses had sunk to one hundred and twOj 
and a hundred and eleven houses stood waste ® To return Special 
to Lincoln itself, the Survey contains several entries which about 
have a special interest. One burgher of Lmeoln, Ulfkill or 
XJlfcytel by name, received a grant of land without the ciiy tJlfkiU. 
as the price, oi part of the price, of a ship which he sold to 
the King.^ Another grant of the same kind has had a 
higher and more lasting importance A castle was of Building of 
course raised at Lincoln as well as elsewhere, and at Lincoln, 
unlike Nottmgham, the strongest site was to be found 
withm the city itself. The mound which now supports 
the polygonal keep of the next age may have supported 
some earlier fortress ; it doubtless supported the fortress 

^ Domesday, 336 b Of a Imndred and forty-one bouses m the five 
Lmcolnsbire wards we read, " Modo totidem sunt, prseter v quae propter 
opus castri sunt wast© ” 

® 337 ''Hoc autem eorum erat ut, si legatx Kegis illuc venirent, 

hommes ejusdem vici cum navibus suis et aliis mstrumentis navigationis 
usque Eboracum eos conducerent ” 

® Ib “ Modo babet Bex m domimo, et sunt ibi cu burgenses manentes 
Wast© sunt vero cxi mansiones ” 

* Ib 336. "Ex bis [of tbe carucates spoken of m p 210, note i] dedit 
unam Rex WiUelmus cuidam Vlcbel pro unS navi quam ab eo emit 
lUe vero qui navim vendidit mortuus est, et banc carucatam terr© nuUus 
babet nisi Rege concedente ” 
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which was bow reared by William* The building of the 
castle and its outworks involved the destruction of a 
large number of houses. One hundred and sixty-six 
dwellmgs perished to make room for it/ and we can hardly 
doubt that the buildmg of the minster a few years later 
must have involved further destruction. Of seventy-four 
other waste houses we find a most remarkable entry, 
assuring us that their forsaken state was not owing to 
any oppression on the part of the King’s officers, but to 
fires and other ordinary accidents of human life.^ By these 
various means no small portion of the burghers of Lincoln, 
who had once held houses on the height, were driven from 
their former homes and had to seek dwellings where they 
could. For a small part of them a dwelling-place was 
found in a manner which forms one of the most interest- 
ing pieces of local history in England Without the city^ 
at the foot of the hill, beyond the stream of the Witham, 
lay a waste piece of land which had never been dwelled 
upon by man This the King granted to his English 
favouiite Coleswegen. A new town began to arise At the 
time of the Survey thirty-six inhabited houses^ inhabited 
doubtless by men who had lost their homes on the height, 
formed part of the estate of Coleswegen. For the use of his 
tenants he built two churches, the most striking portions 
of which still remain. They still bear witness^ in thoir 
tall slender towers and windows of the moie ancient 
fashion, that, even while the Norman castle and the 
Norman minster were rising above their heads, English- 
men could still build in earlier and more national forms 
of art. Beared as they were after King William came 
into England, the works of Coleswegen, the lowers of Saint 

^ Domesday, 336 & “ De pisedictis wastis mansionibus piopter ca&tellum 
destructae faerunt clxvi ’* 

® lb Eeliquse lixiv wastatse sunt extia metam castelUm, non piopter 
oppressionem vicecomitum et mmi&trorum, sed propter infoituiumn et 
paupertatem et ignuim exustionera ” 
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Peter-at-Gowts and Saint Mary-le-Wigford still reproduce chap xvin 
that style of building which Wilfrith and his contempo- 
raries had brought from Rome, and which so long re- 
mamed the common heritage of Western Christendom. I 
hardly know of any works of man which speak more 
strongly to the heart than these two stern and unadorned, 
yet stately, towers, reared, in the days of bondage, by an 
Englishman who, by whatever means, contrived to hold up 
his head among the conquerors of England, and to wm no 
small shaie of the honours which belong to the founders of 
new temples of God and of new dwelling-places of man.^ 

Of the places through which William passed on his march 
southward from Lincoln two only are mentioned, Hunting- 
don and Cambridge. Cambridge, not yet famous as the Wilham at 
seat of a great University, was a borough of considerable 
importance, though not attaining to the measure of • 

Exeter^ Lincoln, or Norwich. The town of Cambridge, Origin of 
or, in the language of those days, Grantbridge — the 
Roman Camboritum — then stood wholly on the left bank 

bridge, 

of the river Cam or Grant The alternative name of the or Cam- 
nver is still not wholly forgotten The extent of the 
Roman town can be easily traced.^ It is something like 

^ Domesday, 336 h “ Golsuen habet in LincoM cmtate iv toffces de terra 
Cole nepotis sni, et extra civitatem habet xxx\ 1 domos et 11 ecclesias, in quibns 
nihil adjacet, quas hospitavit m wasta, terra quamBe\ sibi dedit et qnce num- 
qnam ante hospitata fuit ” This entry seems to make it absolutely certain 
that the towers of Saint Mary-le-Wigfoid and Saint Peter-at-Gowts were 
bmlt hy Cole&wegen between the years 1068 and io86 Of the unpoztance of 
this fact in the histoiy of architecture I shall speak in my fifth volume When 
I fiisb saw Lincoln in 1847, traces could still be seen of the Romanesque 
north aisle of Samt Petei-at-Gowts , before i866 they had vanished Hard 
by IS a house which must be late in the twelfth century, but whose 
windows hear the impress of the earher work of Ooleswegen The name 
Wigford i& woith notice The church stands near the present bridge, which 
may have been preceded by a ford, and mg may well point to some battle 
m the Anglian conquest of the district, perhaps to that which made Lindum 
an English possession 

- On the eaily hibfcoiy of Cambridge, see Professor C C Babmgton’s 
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CHAP xvin. that of Lincoln in small. The original town occupied 
the end of a positively smallj but in that flat region, 
considerable, ridge of higher ground overlooking the river 
at its feet Like so many other Eoman sites, Camboritum 
seems to have been utterly overthrown and forsaken m 
Its d^ola- the havoc of the English Conquest. In the seventh cen- 
seve^h ^ tuiy the town is spoken of as lying desolate ; it was there, 
century, among the shattered remains of Roman skill, that a 
marble sarcophagus was sought to receive the remains of 
the virgm Queen and Abbess .®thelthryth. Sexburh, 
her sister and successor m the rule of the holy house of 
Ely, thought good to translate her body to a place of 
higher honour in the church which she had founded."^ 
No stone fit for such a purpose could be found in the land 
of flats and fens, but the rums of the Roman town still 
remained as a quarry where all who would might seek 
fts restora- materials for their own buildings. But in process of time, 
later lu6- civilization and the art of defence advanced, the Roman 
site, like so many other Roman sites, was again occupied, 
and at the beginnmg of the tenth century Grantbridge 
had once more grown up to enough of importance to give 
its name to a shire in the new nomenclature of Mercia.^ 
In the wars of Swend the town, like other towns, was 
bumed .3 But to a wooden town— and in that part of 

Ancient Cambridgeshire, published in the Transactions of the Oambndgo 
Antiquarian Society, p 3 

^ Baeda, iy.19 ‘'Quum sedecim annis esset sepulta, placuit eidem ab- 
batissae levari ossa ejus, et in locello novo posita m ecclesiam transfeiii, 
jussitque quosdam fratnbus quserere lapidem, de quo locollum in hoc 
facere possent , qui ascens^ navi (ipsa euim regio Elge undiquc est aquis 
ac paludibus circumdata, neque lapides majores habet), venerunt ad 
cmtatulam jjuamdam desolatam, non procul inde sitam, quce lingu^ 
Anglorum Grantacsestir vocatur , et mo>c invenerunt juxta inuros civitatis 
locellum de marmore albo pulcemme factum, operculo quoque similis 
lapidis aptissime tectum ” 

® The first mention of Cambridge in the Chronicles is in 921, when it 
IS m the hands of the Danes The first mention of the shire is in 1 010 
See Vol i p 37S ® Chron. 1010 See vol 1 p 380 
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cHAPxvin the world. But, unlike the case of Lincoln, it would 
seem that the exiles who were driven from the higher 
ground of Cambridge had rather to enlarge an earlier 
settlement beyond the river than absolutely to found a 
new one The ancient tower of Saint Bene’t, the most 
veneiable monument in Cambridge, cleaily points to an 
age earlier than that of the churches of Coleswegen at 
Lincoln, and shows that a site which was destined to 
become so famous had already become the dwelling-place 
of man. 

William at The town of Huntingdon was, then as now, one of 
don much less account than Cambridge, and one that would 
Early his- seem to be of purely Enghsh origin. As at Cambridge, no 

toiry" of f)li6 j i* 1 f* 

town trace remains of the fortress reared by William beyond 
the mounds which no doubt mark the old Himtemlown 
which gave the town its name. They rise well above the 
stream of Ouse, and look forth on the old Roman site of 
Durolipons or Godmanchester on its opposite bank. 
Eortifica- They mark also, no doubt, the site of the fortress re- 
Eadward stored by Eadward the Elder in the course of his Danish 
the Elder i Qn Huntingdon too, as on Cambridge, and also on 
both the shiies named after the two boroughs, the hand 
of confiscation pressed far more heavily than it did on 
Lincoln and Lincolnshire.^ Here again chronology fails 
us. One part at least of Cambridgeshire played a most 


^ Chron. Wint 921 py ilcan sij)e foi be here of Iluntandunc and of 
Eastenglum, and woihton |)set geweoic set Toemesefoida, and hit budon 
and bytledon, and foileton hset obei set Huntandune ha foi oher 
ut, and gefor Jja bnrg set Huntandune, and hie gebette and geedneo- 
wade , h>sei heo mr tobrocen wees ” Theie was therefore an older foitress 
® Neither m Cambridgeshire nor in Huntingdon shue do we find any 
Englishmen keeping large estates like those of Oolegrim and Coleswegen 
in Lincolnshire In Cambridgeshire we do not even find any of that 
smaller class of King’s Thegns of whom we have so often heard, and in 
Huntingdonshire we find only some four or five (207 h) wlio keep lands 
winch themselves or their fatheis had held THE 
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important part in later struggles against William, and chap xvin 
it IS imjiossible to say to which date the mam spolia- 
tion is to be referred One thing is plain, that, either m Cam- 
now or at a later tune, both shires were put into the and 
hands of most unscrupulous Sheriffs, Picot bore inle in 
Cambridgeshire and Eustace in Huntingdonshire, and the Oppres- 
amount of wrong wrought at their hands seems to have 
far surpassed the ordinary measure of havoc,^ Among 
the other sins of Picot, the Survey charges him with Eustace 
depriving the burgesses of Cambridge of their common 
land,2 Yet he too appears as an ecclesiastical benefactor. 

A church and monastery of regular canons arose at his 


^ The Sheriff Picot appears in Domesday, 189, 190 h, 193 &, 197, 200, 
201 b In one of these places (190) he is charged with an ^‘mvasio super 
itegem,” m 193 h he seems engaged in a very doubtful transaction with 
Earl Boger, and in the entries of his own lands (201 b) we find a whole 
sfcnng of parcels of land held by him which belonged to various churches 
Picot also appears m the Histona Ehensis (249, 251, Stewart), and in pp 
266, 267 we get the characters of the Sheriff himself and of one of his 
agents Picot was “genere Koimannus, animo Gaetulus,” and a vast 
number of hard names follow In the next page the like measure is 
dealt to Gervase, ** cm dominus ejus jam dictus Picotus, tamquam csetens 
fidehon, pro su3i piavitate totius vice-comitatus negotia commiserat ” We 
shall also hear of him in Chaptei xix Eustace is charged m p 202 with an 
“ occupatio ’’ m Cambiidgeshire, m 228 with another m Northamptonshire 
on the chuich of Bamsey, and the entries m his own town and shire are 
full of complaints against him In the town of Huntmgdon in 203 there aie 
seveial, both fiom churches and from private Enghsh owners The com- 
plaint from the representatives of a former English Sheriff is quite 
pathetic , Habuit Aluricus vicecomes T B E unam mansionem quam 
W Bex postea concessit uxori ejus et filus Eustachius modo habet, quam 
jiauper cum matre reclamat ” In the entries of Eustace’s own lands 
(206 b) we find Enghsh owners, and also the Countess Judith, com- 
plaming of his seizures Other cases occur in 208, to one of which we 
get a date A small piece of land, tertia pars dimidise hidse/’ belonging 
to the Abbey of Ely was seized by Eustace in 1071-1072, doubtless 
while the exploits of Here ward weie going on , ** Sio Abbas babuit T B E 
et post adventum W Begis v anms , hanc Eustacbius vi de ecclesi^ rapuit 
et reteumt ” 

® Domesday, 189 “ Burgenses reclamant . super Picotum vice- 
comitem communem pasturam sibi ab eo ablatam A complaint about 
Picot’s mills follows 
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bidding in Honour of Saint Giles within the bounds of 
the old Cambontum^^ and, strangely as the building has 
been disfigured in later times^ some small rehcs of the 
work of the rapacious Sheriff still survive The evil 
deeds of Eustace of Huntingdon stand out still more 
clearly in the Survey. But of the town with which 
his name is connected we should specially like to hear 
more. It lay within the Earldom of Waltheof, and its 
history is shrouded in the darkness which surrounds all 
the doings of its Earl till he breaks forth into full light 
in the course of the next year. As to the other shire 
which formed Waltheof ’s Earldom, Northamptonshire, and 
as to its capital, history is equally silent. But the Survey 
shows that here also, whether now or at a later time, 
the yoke was pressed veiy heavily both on boiough and 
shire.^ 

While William was thus bringing the greater part of 
Mercia and Northumberland under his rule, an attempt 
was made to shake the dominion which he had established 
over Wessex. We have seen how, early in the year, the 
sons of Haiold had escaped to Ireland, and had found 
shelter with the same prince who had once sheltered their 


^ On Picot’s foundation of Saint Giles m Cambridge, see Monasticon, vi 
83, 86 The foundation for a Pnor and six regular canons was made m 
1092 at the prayer of his wife Hugolma There is an incidental notice 
of her marriage m Domesday, 197 , “ Has terras tenet Picot vicecomes de 
Roberto Gernon m mantagio femin<» sues ” The Piiory of Saint Giles 
was moved in 1112 to Barnwell, outside tlie town, whcie it grew and 
flourished 

^ At Northampton (Domesday, 219) sixty buigesses had shrunk up to 
forty-seven, the remaimng houses being waste, but foity more had ap- 
peared m the new town (“ m novo burgo ”) All the freoholdeis mentioned 
in the town are strangers, and among all the large owneis m the shiie, 
even among the tenants of the church of Peterborough, very few English 
names are found Two priests, Godwme and Leofwme, appeal in 222 h 
as “ eleemosynani Regis,” and in 229 we get a fahoit list of Thegus, among 
whom are two with the Danish names Olaf and Oshic 
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father. King Dial mid of Dublin.^ It was not hard to find cniPivin 
the means of raising and manning a fleet in the Danish 
towns on the east coast of Ireland. So, before the first 
year of them banishment was out, three sons of the fallen 
King, Godwine, Eadmnnd, and Magnus,^ appeared, exactly 
as their father had done sixteen years before,^ to attempt 
to win their way back into their native land by force. 

How far this was done in concert with the leaders of the 
Northumbrian movement we can only guess. But things 
look as if all the enemies of Wilham had agreed to do their 
best to shake his power, each in those parts of the island 
where his influence was strongest. Harold^s sons, just as 
their father had done, chose for their field of operations 
those shires of the West where the cause of their house had 
been defended longer than anywhere else. Their fleet, which 
is said to have numbered fifty-two ships, ^ was manned 
no doubt partly by Danes from Ireland, paitly by English 
exiles. At the head of this force they sailed up the Bristol They sail 
Channel But either they had not taken warning by the Bristol 
error of their father, or they looked on a land under 
Noiman rule as an enemy’s country, or else the natural 
love of plunder in the breasts of the Wikings from Ireland 
could not be overcome. The usual, but invariably fatal, 
mistake was made ; the deliverers began by ravagmg the 
land far and wide.® After thus harrymg the coast as they and attack 
went, they sailed up the Avon to Bristol, the port whence 


1 See above, p 159, and vol 11 p. 154 

® On the sons of Harold engaged in this attempt, and on the authorities 
for the story, see Appendix DD 

» See vol u pp 315-319^ 596-598 

* So at least say the Winchester Annals, Ann. Mon 11 38 The 
Chronicler and Florence do not mention the number. 

® Chron Wig 1067 “ Com an Haroldes suna , mid scyphere 

into Afenan mu 5 an imwser, and hergode sona ofer eall J)one ende ” 
Florence does not mention these earlier hariyings, nor the attack on 
Bristol 

VOL. lY. Q 
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oHAPxvm their father had sailed to the land whence they now 
but are returned^ They at once assaulted the city. Whatever 
by the Were the feeKngs of the burghers of Bristol towards the 
burghers Godwine, they not unreasonably thought that to 

have their town sacked by Irish Danes would be worse 
than to live under the peace of King Wilham. They 
fought manfully against the besiegers^ and drove them off 
without their being able to carry off anything as a memo- 
They rial of their attack on Bristol.^ But, loaded with the spoil 
Somerset wnich they had gathered in the neighbourhood, they re- 
turned to their ships and sailed to some point of the coast of 
Somerset which is not more fully described.® There they 
landed, and the story of their father’s landing at Porlock 
was acted over again. Under the circumstances of their 
landing, it is not wonderful that they found the shire 
St bf^ uiifriendly, or that Eadnoth, once their father’s Staller, 
Eadnoth preferred his lately sworn allegiance to the Norman King 
the Staller, regard for the sons of his old master. 

Eadnoth, as Kmg William’s officer, met the sons of Harold 
in arms at the head of King William’s new subjects, the 
local fyrd of Somerset.'* Many good men were slain on 
both sides.^ This form of words commonly refers to the 

^ See vol 11 p 154 

® Chron Wig 1067 “ Eoron >a to Biycgsfcowe and H burli abiecan 

woldon, ae seo burhwaru heom heardbce wi'S feaht, and >.i hi ne mihton 
of ))aere burh naht gewinnan, hi foron }>a to scypan mid han J?e hi 
gehergod hsefdon ” 

^ Ib " And swa hi foron on Sumersseton and Jiser upp eodon ” Here 
the narrative of Florence 301ns in , “ de Hibernu redeuutes in Suineisetam;! 
applicuerunt ** 

* Ib “ Eadnofy Stalleie heom wi^J gefeaht ” Floi Wig « Ead- 
nothus, qni fuit Haroldi Eegis Stallanus, occumt cum e\ercitu ” 
Wilham of Malmesbury (m 254) is fuller on WiUiam's policy on this head , 

“ Anghgenam exercitum et ducem objeoit, Normannos fenan pemnttens, 
ingens sibi levamen providens, utnlibet vincerent Yet it is clear that 
William’s interest needed the repulse of Harold’s sons 

® Ib « EadnotJ wearS hoer ofslagen and manege code 'menn 
on jegSre healfe ” 
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rank of the persons spoken of,^ and it would seem to imply cmr xvin. 

that such English Thegns as were left in the shire did not 

scruple to obey the summons of Eadnoth. The result seems 

to have been a drawn battle. Eadnoth fell in the fight^ and who is 

. - - , killed m 

his son, as we have seen^ failed to retain the inheritance battle 
which might have seemed the due reward of his father^s 
services.^ Godwins and his brothers sailed away, and^ after 
further harryings in Devonshire and Cornwall, made their They 
way back to Ireland.® All that King Harold’s sons had Devonshire 
done towards the recovery of their father^s Kmgdom had 
been to be beaten back by English burghers, to 
three English shires, and to lose a large part of their own 
force in an indecisive battle against Englishmen.-* 

At some stage of this year, and seemingly not later than Birth of 
the month of September, an event took place which may 
have had the effect of making the foreign dynasty seem 
one degree less foreign in the eyes of ^Englishmen. At 
some time after her coronation Queen Matilda gave birth 
to the fourth and youngest son of the Conqueror, most 

^ Cf Mr Giote*s remarks on the analogous use of AyaOSs and hr&x6s, 
u 88, in 62 

P ^ Florence says of the sons of Harold, “ ilH potiti victona,” but William 
of Malmebbury puts the victory on the other side , “Nee eum cogitatio 
lusit , nam utn<iue Angli, ahquamdiu digladiati inter se, palmam otiosam 
Regi refudere , advenss Hibeiniam fugati , regii, masimi sui clade, nomen 
inane victorise, amisso duce, mercati Vocabatur is Ednodus,” &c 
It IS now that William goes on to speak of Hardmg See above, p. 45, 
and Appendix S 

® Chron Wig 1067 “ And jianon aweig foron Jie to lafe wseron 

Compare the use of the same formula with regard to William’s army after 
Senlac, vol ui p 533. 

* Here may come m the curious comments of the Wmchestei Annahst 
(Ann Mon 11 28) , “ Godwmus, Haroldi Regis films, patrem vindicare 
cupiens, cum huu navibus Angliam venit, et multa mala Regi et regno 
intulit , de regno taznen postremo expulsus est In hoc autem maxime ibi 
profecit, quod mteremptis sodalibus de eorum victu et polheito praemio 
minus reddehatur soUicitus ” Compare the story of Antigonos and D^m^- 
tnos in Plutarch, Dem. 40 

0,2 
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likely the youngest of all his children. Born on English 
groundj the son of a crowned King and Queen, the babe 
was a bom jEthelmg, and was marked out from his birth 
as a future King of the English i There can be little 
doubt that, as the chances of deliverance from the foreign 
yoke grew weaker and weaker, English feeling began to 
attach itself to that one among the Conqueror’s children 
who alone could be looked on as in any sense an English- 
man William no doubt designed from the beginning 
that it should so attach itself. His policy with 
regard to his English-born son was probably much the 
same as that of Edward the First with regard to his 
British-bom son.^ The very name of the young iEtheling 
is worth notice. He was called Henry, a name strange to 
England, almost equally strange to Normandy, but a name 
of genuine Teutonic ring ^ If to Norman ears it might 
suggest the French King who had been William’s ally at 
Val-es-dunes and his enemy at Varaville, to English ears it 
might rather suggest the reigning German King and his 
father the renowned Emperor, close alliance with whom 
had ever been the policy of England. The choice of such 
a name, a name hitherto unknown in the ducal house, but 
which was to become one of the most famous among the 
loyal names of England, may well have been a sort of com- 
promise between the purely Norman and the purely English 

^ See Appendix EE 

® Whatever we make of the familiar legend, there is no doubt that 
Edward the Second was bom at Caernarvon (though not in the tower of 
his own building), and it is not likely that he was bom there without a 
reason See N. Tnvet, 309, Lingaid, 11 522, Greatest of Plantagenets, 
138, Williams* Hjst of Wales, 421 

* There are very few Henries m Domesday, besides the well-known 
Henry of Ferrers In English the name occurs as Heinnc, Henric, 
Heanng, Henng, later as Henri and Heanii In the first two forms 
it is looked on as a real Teutomc name, the last two are attempts to 
represent the French sound, the middle two may perhaps Ihiow some 
light on the process of softening the final q 
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nomenclature. Henry then, the one royal-born son of his chap zvm 
parents^ the one who, by English Law, would have a claim Careful 
to a distinct preference at the next vacancy of the throne, of Henry, 
was brought up with special care. He was taught all the 
learning of the age; his proficiency became wonderful 
among contemporary princes, and Henry the Clerk, as His love of 
men called him, retained his taste for letters through the 
whole course of a long life and an eventful reign.^ And 
there is little doubt that one among the branches of learning 
which were instilled into the young jEtheling was a 
knowledge of the speech and the literature of the land 
in which he was born. The youngest son of the Conqueror His know- 
showed a knowledge of two tongues, one of which must 
have been as unusual as the other, when, most piobably as 
a youthful exercise, he translated the fables which bore the 
name of jEsop from the Greek tongue into the English. 

That such was the case rests on the authority of the well- 
known poetess, Mary of France, who used the English 
tianslation of King Henry as the groundwork of her own 
version m her own tongue.^ And, in his later life, though Henryks 
at some periods of his reign his policy became mainly f^ely 
foreign, yet he never wholly threw aside the character of 
an Englishman. In his first marriage with Eadgyth of 
Scotland the green tiee first began to return to its place.® 

The son of that marriage was freely spoken of as an 
English iEtheling,^ and the first marnage of his sister 
Matilda with the Emperor Henry the Fifth was a con- 
tinuation of the policy which had given the daughter of 
Eadward the Elder to Otto the Great and the daughter of 
Cnut to the Emperor Conrad.® And the King who, with 
his English Queen, had been mocked by Norman courtiers 
as Godric and Godgifu, filled her place with a second bride, 
in the person of Adeliza of Lowen, sprung from those lands 


^ See Appendix EE 
* See Appendix EE 


® Ib ® See vol iii pp I3, ^9. 

« See vol 1. pp 63, 252, 479, 505 
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cHAPxvm kindred in blood and speech with Englandj a close con- 
nexion with which, if it was part of the pohcy of William, 
had been equally part of the policy of Godwine. 
of The place of bii*th of a prince who was to be so renowned 
cannot be fixed with certamty. A local tradition^ for 
which I can find no confirmation among contemporary 
writers, places it at Selby in Yorkshire.^ No place would 
at first sight seem more unlikely; it is the very unlike- 
liness of the tale which suggests that it must have some 
groimdwork of truth. The tradition at once connects 
itself with the fact that it was just about this time that the 
great Abbey to which Selby owes its fame made its first 
feeble beginmngs.^ The most peifect of the monastic 
churches of Yorkshire, still, with some mutilations, retained 
in use as a parish church, is older than the more famous 
Cistercian minsters which it has survived, and winch now 
remam only in ruins The foundation legend is full of 
maivels and miracles, but we may trust it so far as to 
believe that the house of Saint German at Selby was a 
Legend of colony from his more famous house at Auxerre.^ According 
its ongm legend, the monastery began in a way more 

characteristic of earlier times, in the settlement of a single 
hermit in the wilderness. This was Benedict, a monk of 
Auxerre, who planted himself m solitude among tlie wild 
forests by the Ouse. He won the notice and favour of 
several powerful men, and at last of King William himself; 
his hermitage grew into a monastery; he himself grew 
into the first Abbot of the new house, and, as usual, a town 
grew up around the Abbey. The presence of Matilda in 


^ See Monasticon, 111 485 As usual, a building of much later date than 
Heniy’s time was shown as his bath-place 
® Sim Dun 1069 (83 Hinde) " Ccenobium Saiicti Gcrmani de Selebi 
sump&it exordium ” 

® The legend, on which I shall have something to say m Appendix FF , 
will be found at length 111 Labbe’s Bibliothoca, 1. 594 
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Northumberland at such a time is in itself unlikely; her cHAPxvm. 
presence at such a spot as Selby then was is unlikelier still, 

It is indeed possible that William may have brought his birth m 
wife into Northumberland, as Edward brought his wife humber- 
into Wales, in order that the expected -ffithelmg might be 
not only an Englishman, but a native of that part of 
England which had cost his father most pains to win. 

But in that ease we should have looked for his birth, not 
in some hut or cell in the wilderness, but in the renowned 
capital of the province. If Henry really was born at 
Selby, his birth there could only have been the accidental 
result of some visit of curiosity or devotion to the spot 
where the newly founded monastery was just beginning 
to rise, 

William was thus comforted amidst his toils by the 
presence of his wife, whose almsdeeds, we are told, ever 
wrought mightily for him m the day of battle,^ Many of The 
his comrades however had not the same advantage women 
While they were fighting and receiving the reward of their 
fightings, their wives still tarried m Normandy. Fearful, absence of 
so we are told, of the dangers of the sea, fearful of the husbands, 
dangers of a land which seemed to be wholly given up to 
war and tumults, the Noiman ladies feared to trust them- 
selves in England. But the long absence of their husbands 
soon became more than they could bear , they sent, so the their 
story runs, messengers saying that, if their lords did not ^gfages 
speedily come back, they would be driven to seek out other 
consorts for themselves.^ The Norman warriors were torn 
asunder by the force of two contending ties. Could they 

^ Ord Vit 515 A “ Eleemosyna, cui quotidie hsec liera insistebat, 
manto agomzanti m procinctu beUico plus quam fiin udriin sucouiiebat*’ 

® Ib 513 A, ** His tempoiibus qusedam Normannise muheres ssev^ 
libidinis face urebantur, crebnsque uuntiis a -vins suis flagitabant ut cito 
reverterentur, addentes quod, nisi reditum maturarent, ipsse sibi ahos con- 
juges procurarent,” Ordeiic tells the tale at length, not without some 
touches of humour 
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forsake their King m his hour of need ^ But could they 
tamely abide in a strange land while their wives were 
throwing themselves into the arms of other men? The 
domestic duty or interest prevailed ; the offers made by the 
Bang of lands and honours^ of greater lands and honours 
still when the whole Kingdom should be subdued^ had no 
effect on men whose hearths were thus threatened Hugh 
of Grantmesnil left his command in Hampshire ; ^ Humfrey 
of Tilleul left his guaidianship of the fortress of Hastings^^ 
to revisit the wives whose importunate clamours thus called 
for them. They and many others crossed over into Nor- 
mandy, leaving their King and their comrades to their 
fate, and leaving their Enghsh lands and honours to the 
King’s mercy 

That this story is not true in all its details is shown by 
the fact that our informant^ the monk of Saint Evroul, 
goes on to say that those who now returned to Normandy 
foifeited for ever the lands and honours which they left 
behind m England.-^ Now in the case of Hugh of Orant- 
mesnil this is notoriously false. He appears, not only m 
Domesday, but m the historian’s own pages^ as letaimng 
his English possessions, mcludmg his Sheriffdom of Lei- 
cestershire, and as dying in England long after the death 
of the Conqueror.^ And it is specially strange that the 
historian of Saint Evroul should^ even by a momentary 
slip or a mere inaccuracy of expression, go so far wrong 

^ Old Vit 512 A “ Rex inter tot bellorum motiones secura mihles 
sues retinere cupiebat, et terras cum reditibus et magnis potoslatibiia eis 
amicabiliter offerebat, et majora dum totum regnum ab adveisariis 
undique liberatum esset promittebat ** 

* See above, p 74 s See above, p 73 

* Ord, Vit 512 B “Demde famulari lascivis dominabus sma m Neu- 
stnam reversi sunt , sed honores quos jam nactos Me de caussii rehquerunt, 
ipsi vel baeredes eorum numquam postea recuperare potueruiit ’* 

* He appears as Sheriff of Leicester in p. 600 B (cf 522 0 , 602 B) , he 
dies m England m 1098 m 716 D The beauty of his wife Adelaide, 
daughter of Ivo of Beaumont, is witnessed m 691 D, 
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in the ease of one of the founders of his own house.^ ctvpxvui. 
The stoiy too has in itself a mythical air; it seems to be 
a modified form of a tale which tmms up m various times where 
and places.^ Yet legends of this bind commonly grow 
round a certain kernel of truth. And such a kernel there l^robable 

^ oiigin of 

most hkely is in this tale also. Some of William’s fol- the story, 
lowers^ perhaps Hugh of Grantmesml himself, may have 
forsaken him for a while at this stage of his enterprise. 

That their return to Normandy was owing to the impor- 
tumties of their wives would be an obvious jest at the 
time, and would be easily mistaken for a piece of true 
history. 

Nor is it unlikely that desertions of this kind were William 
in some way connected with the fact which the histonan 
goes on to record, that William at this time dismissed®^®®* 
the mercenary part of his army, loading them with re- 
wards and allowing them to go where they would,^ Such 
an act, at such a time, when William’s power was still so 
msecure, seems to point to mutinies and discontents of 
some kind or other. And nothing would be more likely 
to awaken the jealousy of the mercenaries than if the 
native Normans either received or took to themselves the 
privilege of retuimng to their own land. 


^ See vol u p 232 

® The Norman women heie simply threaten what the women in some 
other stones do The Scythian women in Herodotus (iv* i) consoit with 
their slaves dunng the twenty-eight years' absence of their husbands The 
Polish women do the same dnnng the absence of Boleslaus the Second and 
his army at Kief in 1076 See Dlngoas, 1 280 (ed Leipzig, 1711) , Chron 
Polono-Silesiacum, Pertz, xvm 559 In these cases the husbands return and 
take vengeance But the story of the ongm of the Partheneiai, the founders 
of Tarentum, m Strabo, vi 3 (vol u, p 45), and Justin, m 4, is essen- 
tially the same, and a tale of the like sort seems implied in the legend of 
the foundation of the ItaRan Lokroi. See Polybios, xii 5 et seqq. 

^ Ord Vit 512 0 “Rex, perspectis importumtatibus terras, solidaxios 
mihtes convocavit, omnesque regali munificent!^ pro mihtan semtute 
muneratos domum abire benigne permisit," 
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OHApxvnr 

§ 4. The Revolt and Final Conqiied of the North. 

1069-1070. 

Import- We tave now reached one of the most eventful years 
ye^ 1069 ^ Wilham’s reign, the year which may be said to have 
finally made him master of all England. His power was 
William^a already spread over the greater part of the Kingdom, 
finally es-^ The extreme north of Northumberland and some districts 
tdbhshed north-west of Mercia alone remained unsubdued. 

But William^s hold was as yet far from firm over a large 
part even of those shires where he had personally appeared 
to receive submission and where he had planted castles to 
Wretclied Secure his conquests. And the state of the country every- 
where was wretched. The old powers had been broken 
down by Wilham^s conquest, and William’s own power 
was not yet so firmly established as to give his subjects 
of either race that protection which it certainly was his 
wish to give to both alike. Englishmen and Normans 
were preying on one another, and^ as so constantly 
happens, natural powers of destruction followed in the 
wake of the havoc which was wrought by man. What- 
ever escaped the sword fell into the jaws of hunger and 
pestilence.^ Such is the picture given us in our most 
detailed narrative of these times. The prophecy of the 
dymg Eadward had been fulfilled; fiends had indeed 
stalked through his land.^ 

Where William kept the Christmas Feast of this year we 
are not told , according to the practice of the more settled 

^ Ord Vit 512 ** Multimodis desolationibus Anglia iiimib attiita est, 

et tarn ab mdigenis quam ab aliemgenis valde aggravata est Tncendia, 
rapinsB, et quotidianse caedes miseiam gentem invaserunt, percus'^eruiit, 
dejecerunt, et conquassaverunt Adversa fortnna iniseros tarn victos 
quam victores muscipnia suS, iiretmt, nunc ense, nunc fame, nunc peste, 
irieverenter prsecipitavit, prout omnipotens arbiter unicuique dispensavit ” 

® See vol 111 p II 
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years of his reign it would be at Gloucester. Wherever the cHArxvin 

place was. it was no doubt the result of the deliberations of 
^ ’ Gei]Q<5t at 

the Midwinter Gemot that an attempt was made to subdue Glou 

• C65t@ir ^ 

the extreme Norths or rather to deal with it as with a land 1068-1069 

already subdued. The Earldom of Northumberland in the 

narrower sense of the name was vacant by the fhght of 

Gospatric, and the office, with the task of subduing the 

country, was entrusted to one of William’s own followers, 

seemingly one of the adventurers from Flanders. This was 

Robert of Comines, on whom all our authorities bestow the 

title of Earl,^ and who now, in the course of January, set The Earl- 

forth on the perilous task of taking possession of a dis- Northum- 

trict where William’s own presence and William^s armies J^^land 

^ beyond the 

had not yet been seen. He commanded a body of troops Tyne 
which is variously reckoned at five, seven, and nineB^ert^of^ 
bundled. We have, as in some other cases, the further 
difficulty that it is not perfectly clear whether the numbers 
take in his whole force or only those among them who 
were of knightly rank.^ His course lay through Durham, Durham 
a city which had not as yet submitted, and which we 
have seen was a stronghold of the independent English,^ 

We are told that the general feelmg in the country was 

^ Ordenc (512 C) says, “ Guillelm-us Rex Dunelmensem comitatum 
Rodberto de Cumuus tradidit , ” but Simeon (1069) says distinctly, “ misit 
Rex Willielmus Northymbna ad Aqmlonaletn plagam TincB Comitem Eod- 
berto cognomento Cumin The Chronicles (1068) simply say, * WiUelm 
cyng geaf Rodberde Eorle J>one eorldom on NorSymbraland " On the new 
use of “ Northumberland in the narrower sense, see vol 1 p 585 , vol 11 
pp 483, 487 At any rate the expression of Oidenc need not imply that 
Robert was invested with a special Earldom of Durham, of the land be- 
tween the Tees and the Tyne 

“ Rodbertus de Cumuus ” I take to have drawn his name from the same 
place as the historian Phihp. It has become Comyn, Cumin, Gumming, 
and is one of the names which has come to be looked on as “ Scotch ” 

® Mihtes qumgenti,” says Ordenc, “septmgenti homines/^ according 
to Simeon , “ ix hund manna ” m the Chromcles Are these different 
reckomngs, or the same 2 

® See above, p 187 
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oHAPxvm. in favour of flight, but that the seventy of the winter, 
heightened by a deep fall of snow, made flight hope- 
less. The men of the district therefore determined to 
meet the invader, and either to slay him or to peiish 
Eobertre- themselves.^ The new Earl drew near to Durhamj wheie 
he had one friend in the city, in the person of the Bishop 
iBthel- iEthelwine. That prelate, as we have seen, had made 

wme. * 

his peace with William at York^^ and he now came, 
with more reason, to act towards Robert of Comines 
the part which Robert the son of Wymarc had acted 
towards William himself.® He met the new Earl on 
his way, and warned him not to think of entering the 
city.^ Robert made light of the warning; he marched 
on, dealing with the land through which he maiched 
as an enemy’s country, and even slaying some of the 
tenants or bondmen of the church of Saint Cuth- 
Robert berht. He entered Durham with his force, and we read 
SiSLn opposition to his entrance. The Bishop perhaps 

prevailed thus far with his fellow-citizens, or perhaps the 
site of his episcopal dwelling made him practically master 
of the mihtary position. Certain it is that Robert was 
admitted into the city, and that he and his immediate 
followers were lodged in the Bishop’s own house, the 
doubtless far lowlier forerunner of the fortress which, side 
by side with the minster, looks down on the encircling 
stream of the Wear. But it was soon shown that, if the 
prudence of -Ethelwine led him to receive a visitor stained 
with such outrages as those of which Robert had been 

^ Sim Dun Hist Dim iii 15. Quern illi ubi advenientoiii audiexant, 
omnes relictis domibus fugere parabant Sed subito urns tanta nimietas, 
tantaque hiemis obvemt asperitas, ut omnem eis fugiendi posfeibihtatem 
admaeret Quapropter omnibus idem fuit consilium ut aut Comitem ex- 
stinguerent aut simiil ipsi caderent ” Id Hist Eegg 1069 (84 Hinde) 
“At lUi omnes in unam coacti sententiam,?ie ahemgcncB dormni bubdei enfur, 
statuerunt aut ilium mteificere aut ipsi simul omnes m ore gladii cadere ” 

® See abo've, p 206. ^ See vol iii p 414 
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guilty, his flock, within and without the city, were not chap xvm. 
like-minded with him. They had no mind to receive a 
Norman Earl, an Earl whose approach to his intended 
capital had been marked by slaughter and devastation. 

As Robert had begun, so he went on ; received as he Outrages 
was by the Bishop with all honour, he allowed his men followers 
to deal with the town as with a place taken by stonn.^ 

The spirit of the people was now aroused. The news 
spread during the night, and towards morning the gates 
of Durham were burst open by the assembled forces of 
Northumberland. A general massacre followed. In the Massacre 
houses, in the streets, the Normans were every where Srormans 
slaughtered.^ No serious resistance seems to have been 
offered except in defence of the Bishop’s house, where the Eesistaace 
Earl and his immediate companions withstood their as- Bishop's 
sailants so manfully that they were driven to have recourse 
to fire. The palace was burned , the Earl and his comrades The house 
all died, either by the flames or by the sword. One man Ind^bert 
alone contrived to escape with his life, and he 
wounded.^ But, even amid the slaughter of their enemies, 
the men of Durham found time to think of their patron 


^ Sim Dun Hist Regg 84 ^^Dunelmum cum multa militum manu 
ingressus permisit suos hostihter ubique agere, occisis etiam nonnullis 
ecclesise rusticis, susceptus est autem ab Episcopo cum omni humanitate et 
honore ” So Hist Dun ii. 15, “Intravit Duneimum cum septingentis 
homimbus ubique per domos hostihter agentibus ” 

® Sim Dun Hist Regg 94 “At North3nnbn totS. nocte festinantes 
Duneimum summS. vi diluculo per portas irrumpunt et socios Comitis 
imparatos ubique locorum interficiunt. Atrociter nimis res gentur, pro- 
stratis per domos et plateas mihtibus ” So in the Durham History , 
“ Tanta demque fiiit interfectorum multitude ut omnes platese cruore atque 
eadaveribus replerentur " Compare Orderic, 512 0 , “Prima vero nocte 
cives coUecti sunt et ipsum cunctosque milites, prmter duos fug^ iIUpsos, 
mactaverunt Foifcissimi vin nequiverunt defender e &e, oppressi tempore, 
doio, multitudme " 

^ Sim Dun. Hist Regg 1069 Domum Episcopi, m quSi Comes fuerat 
susceptus, aggrediuntur pugnantes, sed quum non ferrent jacula defenden- 
tiura, doinum cum inhabitantibus concremaverunt ” The account in the 
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CHAP sLvni. saint and of liis minster. The flames which destroyed the 
Bishop’s palace all but seized on the neighbouring western 

Escape of tower of the church, the last finish of the bmlding, which 
* Eadmund had added to the work of the founder Ealdhun. 
But, owing, we are told, to the prayers of the people, 
the wind changed, the flames turned away from the tower, 
and the church of Ealdhun and Eadmund was spared to 
give way to the grander conceptions of Iforman archi- 
tects.^ 

Revolt at The blow struck at Durham was at once followed by 

York and 

slaughter a blow struck at York.2 As Durham, which had never 
submitted, refiised to give up its freedom, York, which 

Richard bad submitted, was aroused to make an ejQFort to win its 
freedom back again. The citizens rose, and slew one of 
the Norman commanders, Robert the son of Richard, 
with many of his companions ^ That this was done with 
the distinct intention of throwing off all allegiance to 
the Norman King is shown by their immediately wel- 

Eadgar re- commg, most likely inviting, his English rival. The 

turns from - /* ■, .n 

Scotland, descendant of the West-Saxon Kings had small chance 
of winning back the Kingdom and the royal city of his 
fathers, but he was to have another momentary reign in 
the Kmgdom and city which had cost his fathers so much 
pains to win and to keep in hand. The -ffitheling Eadgar 
ventured to leave his shelter in Scotland, and the whole 
force of Northumberland — ^the word being here no doubt 


Durham History is to the same effect, except that it is not said to be the 
Bishop’s house One escaped, according to Simeon , two, according to 
Orderic 

^ The escape of the tower, “ turns occidentalis qu<x3 juxta stabat,” ap- 
pears m the Durham History only It was seemingly a single western 
tower See vol i pp 496, 565 

^ On the succession of events dunng this campaign, see Appendix Y 
3 Ord Yit 512 0 ‘‘Non multo post Rodbertus Ricardi films, Ebora- 
censis praesidii custos, cum multis peremptus est” No other writer 
mentions this outbreak, but it seems needed to account for wbat comes 
after 
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again used in the wider sense — ^was gathered to him ohap.xviii 
For with him came the local chiefs, MsBrleswegen andEadgar 
the banished Earl Gospatric/ whose lead was no doubt 
followed by the Northumbrian people in general. 

Eadwine and Morkere we hear nothmg ; they were most 
likely still half guests, half prisoners, in the court of policy. 
William. But it is plain that the chiefs and people of 
the North no longer trusted them ; the career of the house 
of Leofric in those regions was over. The new scheme 
was the restoration of the West-Saxon jEtheling by the 
might of Northumberland and the kindred help of Den- 
mark. The policy of the scheme is obvious. Mserle- 
swegen, Gospatric, Archill, and the rest would never agree 
to submit to any one of their own number ; they might 
all agree to yield a nominal submission to a prince who 
was indifferent to their local feuds, and in whose name 
each of them might hope to govern. But the choice of 
Eadgar as chief clearly points to at least a hope of 
driving William wholly out of the island. The heir of 
Cerdic could never be satisfied with a Northumbiian 
Kingdom , he could never sit down quietly to reign at 
York while Winchester was in the hands of the Norman 
Bastard. If left to themselves, Eadgar and his advisers 
would probably have waited for the Danish succours which 
did come in the course of the year. But the present 
moment could not be lost , the advantage of the move- General 
ments at Durham and York was not to be thrown away, 

The spirit and confidence of the people was high, ^^nd^^pj^ 


^ Ordeiic (512 0) at this point waxes classical, and talks of “Manus 
Swevus [Mserleswegen], Gams Patncius [Gospatric , see vol u p 457], 
Edgarus Adehnus, aliique potentes et factiosi ” The Chronicles (1068) say 
simply, “ Sona hsenefter [after the movement at Durham] Eadgar .^tSeling 
com mid eallum NoriShymbrum to Eoforwic, and ha- burhmenn [“ portmen ** 
in the Peterborough Chronicle] wi?J hine gntJedon.” But Eadgar would 
never have got “ all the Northumbrians together without the guidance of 
some of the great men of the country. 
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oHAPxvin. the oppressions which everywhere went on kindled the 
national indignation more and more Men who had 
sworn oaths and given hostages to the foreign King 
recked little both of their oaths and of the safety of 
their surviving friends, as they thought of the lands 
from which they had been dnven and of the kinsmen 
and countrymen who had fallen by the hands of the 
strangers.^ 

Eadgar re- In such a frame of mind the assembled forces of North- 

York, humberland, with the young Eadgar at their head, drew 

^ej>f the York The citizens at once welcomed 

the Enghsh King, joined his forces, and began a general 

attack on the newly-built castle.^ The command was now 

Message of held bv William Malet, who at once sent to King William, 
William •' jin Jiin 

Malet to saying that, unless help came with all speedy he should 

Wil- dnven to surrender.® William was not likely to risk 
the loss of his northern capital ^ the need called for 
his fall foice and his own presence. He came with all 
March of speed at the head of an overwhelming power ^ ^ his march 
York must, as a military exploit^ have been the fellow of 
the great march which carried Harold from London to 
Stamfordbridge. He came, and his vengeance was fearful. 
He defeats He burst upon the besiegers of the castle, slow, captured^ 
gents or put to flight the whole party, harried the town, and 
in some way or other did dishonour to the metropolitan 

^ Ord Yit 512 C “Fiducia demceps Anglis cievit contia Normannos, 
a quibns videbant nimium vexan suos coUegas et anucos Fides, sacra- 
mentum, et salus obsidum vilia fuerunt iiatis pro amissis patrum suorum 
praedus et occisis parentibus et compatnotis ’* 

^ Ib '' OonsociatS. manu civmm ac fimtimorum, nmnitionem Regis in 
Eboraco impugnare ausi sunt ” 

® Ib “ WiUelmus cognomento Maletus, presses castrensis, Regi denun- 
ciavit se defecturum msi maturum fes&is conferat auxilmm ” 

* Chion Wig 1068 '' Wyllelm kyng com sutJan on unweer on heom 

mid geotendan here,” or, as Peteiborough has it, inid eallan his fyrde ” 
Ord Vit 512 " Rex ocius advenit " 
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church of Saint Peter^ most likely by showing small heed chap xvni 
to its rights of sanctuary.^ York was a second time 
subdued, and this time a second yoke was added One and bmlda 
castle had not proved check enough for the turbulent city ; ca^tfe at 
William therefore took the same steps to curb York which 
Eadward the Elder had taken either to curb or to defend 
Nottingham. One castle already commanded the left 
bank of the Ouse ; another now arose on its right bank, 
on the mound which still bears the name of the Bail 
Tower, just within the later walls of the city. The 
navigation of the river and, with it, the direct communi- 
cation between the Danes of York and the Danes of 
Denmark, was thus brought altogether under Norman 
control. The new fortress however, one which has always 
remained quite subordinate to the elder, must have been 
a hasty structure of wood or of the roughest kmd of 
masoniy. For we read that it was built during the 
King^s sojourn of eight days It was however thought 
needful to entrust it, for a time at least, to a leader 
of the highest rank. No less a person than the Earl 
of Herefoid, the famous William Pitz-Osbern, was left 
in command of the new tower York was thus se- 
cured for a while ; but the power of Saint Cuthberht, Legend of 
so local legends told, rescued the more guilty city ofious^e^^ 
Durham from William’s wrath. The King sent troops, 
under a commander whose name is not mentioned, to 


' Citron. Wig 1068 Hjl aflymde, and J? 3 l ofsloh j?a >e setfleon ne 
miMon, jiaet wseion fela hund manna, and pa, burh forhergode, and See 
Petres mynster to bysmere macede, and ealle pa otSre eac forhergode and 
forh3Tide So tbe Peterborough Chronicle more bnefly, and without 
any mention of the minster Ord Yit 512 C “Rex . m obsidentes 
ruit, nec ulli pepercit Multi capti, pienque mterfeoti, cseteri-sunt 
fiigati 

® Ord. Vit 512 D ‘^Rex autem dies ooto in urbe morans alterum prae- 
sidium condidit, et Guillebnum Comitem Osbemi fihum ad custodiendum 
rehquit.*’ 

VOL. IV 
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cHAP,x7ni avenge the death of Earl Robert ^ Thej’’ went as far as 
Alverton, and^ in the common course of things, they 
would have reached Durham the next morning. But a 
great darkness came upon them, so that they could not 
see the way before them.^ Presently one came among 
them who told them that the city against which they 
were marching had a samt who dwelled in it^ who was 
ever its defender, and who suffered no man to harm it ^ 
When the invaders heard this, they turned back again, 
and the men of Durham, who had been marked out for 
the slaughter, heard at the same time that a host had 
been sent against them, and that, by the help of Saint 
Cuthberht, the host had been turned away.^ 

The truth probably is that William was satisfied for 
the present with the recovery of York, and thought it 
wiser to leave Durham for a while untouched. He went 
away in triumph to keep the Feast of Eastei, according 
Renewed to custom, at Winchester^ His back was no sooner 
York*and turned than the English again rose, and attacked both 
defeat of fortress and the old. Something followed which 

gents. seems to have deserved the name of a battle, or at least 
of a skirmish. Earl William, we are told, fought against 

^ Sim Dnn Hist Eccl Dun iii 15 “ Rex Willielmus giaviter offensus, 
ducem quemdam cum exemtns ut ejus mortem ulcisceretur, direxit ” 

* Ib Quum autem ad Alverfconiam vemsseut, ot jam mane facto 
Dunelmum profecturi essent, tanta nebularum densitas 01 ta est ut vix 
adstantes sese alterutrum videie, viam vero nullo modo valerent invenire ** 
A story of the same kmd is told of certain Northmen who sought to 
plunder the Abbey of Samt Remigius at Rheims The origin of all 
tales of the kmd is doubtless to be found in the blindness of the Syrians in 
2 Kings VI 18 

® Sim Dun Hist Eccl Dun iii 15 ‘‘Homines illos quemdam in su& 
urhe sanctum habere qui eis sempei in adversis protectoi adesset, quos 
nemo impune, lUo vmdieante, Isedere umquam valeiet ” 

* Ib “Hi vero ad quos mterficiendos missi fuerant nihil ex hostibus, 
antequam reversi ftussent, agnoverunt 

® Ord Vit 512 D. “ Ipse veio Isetus Guentam rediit et Paschale festum 
ibi celebravit ” 
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the insurgents in a certain dale^ of the position of which cHAPXTm 
we should like to •know more. The English were again 
defeated; some were killed, others taken, and the rest put 
to flight.^ 

Thus it was that the strength of England was frittered 

away in petty local struggles and enterprises. Never once, 

after the day of Saint Calixtus, did the whole nation 

show an united front to the invader. After the defeat 

at York, while King William was on his way back to 

Winchester, his rival Eadgar again went back to his 

shelter in Scotland.^ He could not have been there long Second en- 

before another enterprise was risked in the West. Two t^gons^of 

of the sons of Harold, which of the three we are not told, Harold. 

c June 24, 

appeared again at midsummer off the north coast of the 1069 
Western peninsula, at the head of sixty-four or sixty-six 
ships.^ They sailed up the mouth of the Taw, and their They sail 
followers seem, in the true Wiking q)int, but with lessTa^^and 
than the old Wiking caution, to have spread themselves 
over well nigh the whole of Devonshire, plundermg as Bevon- 
they went. According to one account, they attacked 
Exeter itself ; but, if so, the defences of Kougemont were 
too strong for them, or the zeal of the citizens in their cause 
was quenched. They might not unnaturally be less ardent 
on the behalf of the exiles, now that they appeared at the 
head of foreign pirates, than they had been when Harold’s 
sons were defending the last stronghold of English free- 
dom m the West. The extent of their harry mgs may be 
partly traced by an entry in the local Domesday, which 

^ Ord Yit. 512 B. Ruxsus Angli post Regis di'jcessmn contra 
utiumque praesnhum congregati sunt, sed, GuiUelmo Comite cum suis 
viiiliter in qu§.dam valie dimicante, non praevaluerunt, sed, plunbus eorum 
captis seu trucidatis, alu fuga mortem distuleiunt ” 

^ Chronn Wig Petnb ** And se jSESeling eft ongean to Scotlande ** 

® Sixty-four in tbe Worcester Chronicle and Florence, sixty-six m 
Ordenc (5x3 A) and William of Jumifeges (vii 41) 

E % 
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Tliey are 
utterly de- 
feated by- 
Count 
Bnan of 
Bntanny. 


OHAp xvin shows that they reached points m the central and southern 
parts of the shire, far away from their first landing-place.^ 
They were met in arms, most likely on their return 
towards their ships, by Brian, son of Count Odo of 
Britanny, who bears the title of Earl, and by another 
leader described as William Waldi, whom I cannot further 
identify.2 The force under these captains was not small ; 
they came on the plunderers unawares, and fought with 
them two battles in one day.'^ This is a comment on the 
disorderly way in which the irregular force which fol- 
lowed the sons of Harold had spread themselves over 
the country. The Breton Earl probably fell in with 
two detachments at different points, each of which sepa- 
rately he found it easy to overcome. The slaughter was 
terrible , seventeen hundred men are said to have been 
killed, and, as usual, the loss fell heaviest on the “ best 
men,’’ whether by that name we are to understand 
English exiles of rank or chief men among the Danes 
of Ireland.® Nightfall alone, we are told, hindered the 
plunderers from being utterly cut off. As it was, the 


^ On the geography of this expedition, see Appendix Y. 

® Ord. Vit 513 A ** Protmus illis Briennus, Eudonis Comitis Butannico 
Minons films, et Guillelmus Gualdi cum armxs obvii fuerunt ” ** Breon 
eorl,” as the Worcester Chronicle calls him, was the son of Odo the 
brother of Howel and of the Alan who fought at Senlac, and cousin of the 
late Count Conan See vol 111. pp 230, 231, 3x3 He appears in the 
Suffolk Domesday (li. 29*1) as “ Comes Bnenus,” but he must have been 
dead before the Survey, as his lands are held by Eail Robert of Mortain 
^ Cbron Wig 1068. Breon eorl com on unwoei heom togeines mid 
unlytlan weorode and wi’S gefeaht ” 

* Will Gem vii 41. “ Briennus . . cum eis sub die un<t duobus 

proehis manum conseruit ” So Orderic, “ duobus uno die conflictibus ** 

® Ib “ Caesis vero mille et septingentis beUatorum cum nonnullis regni 
prooenbus rehqm e certamme fugientes navium praesidio necis excidium, 
utcumque evaserunt” Are these “regm pioceres ” English exiles or 
men serving under Bnan ^ The expression certainly falls m singularly 
with that of the Chronicler, “ and of&loh hser ealle j?a betstan menn be on 
bam ly^e wieron ” 
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two sons of Harold, with a small remnant of their fol- chap xvni. 
lowers, escaped in two ships to the friendly court of 
King Diarmid.^ 

This crushing overthrow quenched for ever the hopes No further 
of the House of Godwine. Of the sons of Harold we hear Harold’s 
no more. The family which in two geneiations had risen 
from obscurity to the highest pitch of greatness was in 
the third generation, so far as history is concerned, utterly 
wiped out Of the band of sons who had gathered round 
Godwine in the march from Beverstone^ and in the Gemot 
of London,® the captive Wulfnoth alone remained. All 
the rest had been cut off. But of that generation we at 
least know the end. Of the next we know only that male 
descendants of Tostig,*^ that female descendants of Harold,^ 
lived on in Northern Europe. But in English history they No further 
have no longer a place. The Earl who delivered England the^Hou^se 
from the stranger, the Kmg who died as her champion 
against the stranger, have left behind them a name better history, 
than that of sons and daughters, but of their sons and 
daughters themselves no trace abides in the land which 
they loved and guarded. Godwine, Eadmund, and Magnus 
now vanish from our story. A time of confusion fol- 
lowed in It eland, and their protector Kmg Diarmid lost Death of 
his life in the very year of their second enterprise.^ 1069 
Possibly they were cut off in these foreign bioils 

^ Orel Vit 513 A. “ Hoirendam multituclmem in earn paucitatem redege- 
runt ut residui duabus scaphis subtracti aufugeient et Hiberniam luctu 
replerent At, nisi nox proelmm diremisset, ne nuntms quidem cladis re- 
patnavisset *’ So Will Gem vii 41. “Qui pi ofecto, nisi nox prcelinm dire- 
misset, omnes mortis novaculS. abrasi fuissent ” The Chronicler is much 
to the same effect, “>a oSre lytlan werode to scypum setflugon, and 
Haroldes sunas foron eft to Yrlande ongean ” 

2 Vol 11 p 14 1 ® See vol ii. p. 333 

^ See vol 111 p 374 ® See above, p. 160 

® See Chionicon Scotorum, 1069 , Ann. Camb Bruty Tywysogion, 

1070, where he is described as ” teinble to his foes, friendly to his country- 
men, and gentle towards pilgrims [perennyan] and stiangers.” 
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cHAP.xvrn. while men were still fightmg for England at York 
and Ely. At all events their career on English soil was 
over. 

Gytha It was probably after this final overthrow of her grand- 
^ sons that Gytha at last left the shelter of her rock in the 
®i'istol Channelj and betook herself to a surer lefuge beyond 
sea^ Of those many wives of good men^ who shared 
her banishment we seem to get a ghmpse in a story pre- 
One other served by a German historian.® An Enghsh matron and 
three daughters^ sailing away from what was now the 
Uably land of bondage, had the ill luck to suffer shipwreck in 

North the County of Stade near the mouth of the Elbe. That 

Germany, ^1^,^^ j^^l^ |jy. Margrave Udo as a fief 

of the church of Bremen ^ The laws of his coast were 
at least as inhuman towaids shipwrecked persons as the 
laws of the coast of Ponthieu ® The helpless beings who 
escaped the waves were doomed to become the bondmen 
of the lords of the soil ^ This custom was enforced against 
the English lady^ and her daughters became the bonds- 
women of the Margrave’s wife. The harshness of their 
lot was however greatly lessened in practice. The daugh- 
ters found husbands^ and their sons were carefully brought 
Frederick up and promoted to oflB.ces of* trust.*^ One of the grand- 
ibade^ banished Englishwoman, Frederick the son 

1123-1135 Qf Remhold, after a strange and discieditable career, 


^ See above, p 158 ^ See above, p 157 

•* The story IS found m the Annales Stadenses, Pertz, xvi 320, which 
I should not have been likely to evploie save for the refoxenco m Lappen- 
berg, Norman Kings, 114. 

* Pertz, u s “ Prmdiotus Udo tenuit Stadensem Ooimtatum ab ecclosiii 
Bremensi in benehcio ” 

® Seevol 111 p 222 

® Pertz, u s '‘Fiideiici avia et mater de Anglxtt navigantes in conn- 
tatu Stddensi naufiagium passes sunt, et, secundum prisci juiis rigorem, 
tarn homines quam les regise ditioni sunt mancipati ” 

^ Ib “ Filii favorabiliter a Dominis educati sunt, et adultis collata 
adinmistiatio et dispensatio quarumdam villaium ** 
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died as the reigning Count of the land into which hib chap xvin 
ancestress had found her way in so strange a sort ^ 

We again flit from the West to the North. Ever since 
the accession of William, England, Northern England at 
least, had been looking for help from the once hostile land 
of Denmark. All this while Kmg Swend had been coming, 
perhaps to assert his own rights, at all events to avenge 
the blood of his kinsfolk who had died at Senlac. At once 
the nephew of Cnut and the nephew of Gytha, he might, 
for lack of more distmct representatives, pass as the 
champion of the house of the West-Saxon Earls no less 
than of the house of the Danish Kings.^ And now ats^sendat 
last, in the autumn of this present year, three years aftei 
England had been for the last time invaded by a Scandi- 
navian enemy, her shores were approached by a Scandina- 
vian fleet bearing men who at least gave themselves out as 
her friends. In August, less than two months after the 
final discomfiture of the sons of Harold in the West, two 
hundred and forty ships, commanded by men of their own 
blood, nephews and grand-nephews of Gytha, drew near to 
the eastern havens of England. The numbers in all these Desci-p-^ 
statements are utteily uncertain, we therefore have no f^ce^ 
trustworthy means of judging whether the eflFoits of Swend 

^ Frederick and his brother TJlnc aie said to have got rich by robbing 
and drowning in the Elbe three Danish Bishops who were passing through 
the country When the County passed to a minor heir, Henry, Frederick 
acted as regent in his name, and afterwards bought his freedom and the 
possession of his County from the Emperoi Hemy the Fifth. After many 
successes and reverses he was finally, on the death of Henry — ^by poison 
as was alleged — m 1133, formally mvested with the fief by Adalbert the 
Second, Archbishop from 1133 *0 1148. 

® Ord Vit 513 B ''Multotiens enim pecuniis Anglorum et obnixis 
precibus faerat sollicitatus, et ruinS, suorum qui nuper m Heraldi conflictu 
occisi fuerant motus* quinetiam proximlt cognominatione [cognatione '1 
ad regni cupiditatem incitatus, utpote nepos Eduardi Eegis, Hardecunuli 
filius ” A pedigree was seldom more utterly mistaken , Swend, son of Ulf 
the son of Thorgils and of Estnth the daughter of the elder Swend, was sistei s 
son to Cnut, biothei’s son to Gytha, cousin alike to Harthaenut and to tbe 
sons of God wine, but he had not a drop of blood in common with Eadwaid 
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CHAP xvin to deliver England were or were not greater than the efforts 

of Harold Hardrada to subdue her. Waters on the 

Norman side strain all their powers of language to set 

foith how Swend drained the whole strength of his realm 

and of many surioundmg realms. The whole might of 

His alleged Denmark was gathered together; auxiliaries in the cause 

of England came from the kindred lands of Eriesland 

and Saxony. All this may be believed; but we begin to 

have our doubts when we hear of warriors coming from 

Com- Slavonic Poland, and from the still heathen land of 

Lithuania.^ The fleet was commanded by Osbeorn, the 

Osbeom, of uif and Estrith, the brother of King Swend and of 

Cnut, and the murdeied Beorn, who had himself once been an Earl 
Th uric ill 

in England, but who had been banished six and twenty 
yeais befoie at the election of Eadward.^ With him came 
his nephews, Harold and Cnut, the sons of King Swend^ 

^ Ord Yit 513 B, C ^^Hic [8uenus] ingenti potentia. pollebat, umveisas 
regni sui vires contrahebat, quibus a vicims regionibus et amicis auxilia 
magna coacervabat Adjuvabant eum Polenia, Fiibia, necnc Saxonia 
Leutecia q^uoque pro Anglicis opibus auxiliares turmas mittebat In eS* 
popnlosisaima natio consistebat quoe, gentiliiatis adhuc euoie detenta, verum 
Deum nesoiebat, sed ignoiantue muscipulis illaqueata, Guodeven ot Thunim, 
Ereamque, aliosqiie fal&os Decs, immo dsemones, colebat Hsec gens teii^ 
manque pioeliaii penta eiat, quam Suenus cum Rege suo saepe viceiat 
suseque ditiom subegeiat ” 

My small stock of Northern history and geogiaphy here quite breaks down 
As Orderic’s Leutecia cannot well be Lutetia Paiisiorum, nor yet Leodium 
01 Luttich, nor yet Lausitz, I can find no name the least like it nearer than 
Lithuania The Lithuanians undoubtedly remained heathens long aftei 
this time, and we must remember that Sembia or Sambia, seemingly lu 
Eastern Prussia, was (see vol i p 504) reckoned among the Kingdoms of 
Cnut But I know of no conquests of Swend in those paits, and I cannot 
believe that Lithuanians worshipped oui Teutonic Gods Still it is 
hardly fan to expect Orderic to be a comparative mythologist, and one 
would be well pleased to number the last speakers of verbs in (see Loid 
Strangford’s Remains, 1 6) among our helpers. 

It must have been from the Polish contingent that some of Sir Waltei 
Scott’s characters learned to c«ill on Ozerni Bog, the Black God of the 
Slaves Godescalc was too good a Ohiistian foi the purpose 

2 See vol n p 63 He appeals as “Beoinus comes” m the Wmclicstor 
Annals, 1069, "^keie he is fuither inaccurately made the son of Swend 
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both of whom in turn came to wear the Damsh Crown, cHAP.xvni 
while Cnut won also the crown of martyrdom on those 

K.in» 1074 

easy terms on which it was often adjudged to royal candi- -loSi. 
dates.^ We hear also of an Earl Thnrkill and of two 
Danish Bishops as having a share, therefore doubtless a 
command, in the expedition.^ One would be well pleased 
to know what instructions the leaders of the fleet received 
from the wary prince who sent them. They undoubt- 
edly came to deliver England, to help those who were 
striving to free her from the yoke of her foreign King. 

But what form was the deliverance to take? Was the Possible 
attempt to be made on behalf of Eadgar, once the King- 
elect, on behalf of Swend’s kinsmen the sons of Harold^ or 
on behalf of Swend himself^ In Eadgar Swend could 
take no interest; in his eyes he would be simply the 
representative of a family which had displaced his own. 

In young Godwine, or in any other of Harold^s sons, he 
might well take a kinsman’s interest, and it is quite possible Probable 
that the two expeditions^ from Ireland and from Denmark, 
were planned m concert. But, if so, they had failed to act 
in concert, and the last hopes of the House of Godwine 
had been smitten to the ground in Western England 
before the Danish deliverer had appeared in the East. 

The discomfiture of the sons of Harold may well have 
been felt as a serious check to Swend’s plan of operations ; 
it may even have brought about a change in his main 

^ Obroxi. Petnb and Florence, 1087. 

® The Worcester Chronicle (1069) gives the list as ** ])reo Swegenes suna 
kyninges and Esbeom Eoil and puikyl Borl ” Peterborough leaves out 
and does not mention ThurkiU Florence has ** Suani Regis 
Banorum filii Haroldus et Camitus, et patruus eormn Esbernus Comes, et 
Comes TurkiUus Orderic (5 1 3 B) gives the hst thus , “ In ilia terapestate 
Suenus Rex Danorum magnam classem Bams et Anglis accuratis&ime 
instiuxit, duosque filios suos et Osbernum fratrem suum, Pontificesque 
duos, Comitesque tres dilectissimos prsefecit, et in Angliam misit ” The 
Peterborough Cbionicle under 1070 gives us the name of one of the Bishops , 

“ Christien J?a Bensce biscop ” The later characteiisiic royal name of 
Beiiraark ih already coming in 
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cHAPxvni, objects. All hopes of joint action were at an end; Swend 
could no longer be looked on as bound to support men 
who had so utteily failed to support themselves His 
Swend’s object, now at least, cannot fail to have been to lestore the 
pSoSr 3nonarchy of Cnut in one form or another. As far as we 
objects <3an dive into Swend’s mind, one may be mclined to think 
that his caution and experience must have taught him 
that it was hopeless to attempt to place the two crowns of 
England and Denmark upon the same brow. But one of 
Swend’s many sons might well become the stock of a new 
dynasty^ a dynasty which to Northern England would be 
m every way welcome, while in Southern England it would 
be at least pieferred to the rule of the Norman. We can 
however well believe that the schemes of Swend, whatever 
they weie, were not so distinctly chalked out, but that 
they were liable to change according to the chances of war, 
and according to the reception which they might meet with 
in England. We may peihaps also infer that^ whatever 
Swend’s objects were^ they were not very clearly made known, 
and that, at any rate, no purposes irreconcileably hostile 
Adhesion to the claims of Eadgar were publicly announced. For we 
shall presently find the iEthehng acting in concert with 
the Danish invaders. And Eadgar at least must have 
hoped for the Crown for himself. If he had only to choose 
between two masters^ he could have no motive for pre- 
ferring Swend to WiUiam. 

Swend’s But in any case it is plain that Swend’s objects, what- 
embraced they Were, took in the whole of England, and were not 
merely confined to its noithern portion. And we may feel 
sure that it was generally known throughout England that 
^ Danish invasion was pieparing. The movements which 
tbe inva- took place in vaiious parts of the country before the year 
movements actually planned in concert with the Danish 

were doubtless at least undertaken in the hope of 
being supported by Danish help. William had to struggle 
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against enemies in the West as well as in the North, and cHAP.x7ni. 
this danger from various points may account for the place 
where we next hear of him, one which otherwise seems 
somewhat strangely chosen. When the Danes actually drew WiiKam in 
near, William was engaged in hunting in the forest of of 
Dean, in the part of Gloucestershire west of Severn.^ Fond 
as William was of the craft of the woods, he was the least 
likely of all men to let his sport stand in the way of his 
interest. Strangely chosen as the place seems for a prince Probable 
who had to withstand the invasion of an enemy on his^fpre-^^^ 
eastern coast, it was a good central pomt for watching the seiice there, 
movements which soon broke forth on each side of him, 
and which had most likely already given signs of their 
coming. 

The Danish fleet did not at once make for that part of Course of 
England where it was most sure of a hearty welcome. It 
might have seemed the wisest as well as the most direct 
course if the deliverers had steered straight to the mouth 
of the Humber. Instead of so doing, whether by the 
orders of King Swend or by the discretion of their imme- 
diate commanders, they began their work by a series of 
attacks on various points in the south-east of England. 

In these, as it turned out, they simply lost time, strength, 

and credit.^ Their first attack was on Dover, where Uusuccess- 

Harold’s castle on the rock had been so vainly assaulted by ^ Bove^ 

Count Eustace.^ We have not the same detailed account 

of this enterprise as we have of the former one, and we 

hear nothing of the feelings either of the men of Dover or 

of the men of Kent in general. But it seems that Odo, 

^ Ord Vit 513 0 . “ Rex autem G-uillelmus time in Dana silv§. erat, 
ibique pro more venatui vacabat ” 

® From the Chronicles and Floience we learn nothing of the course of 
the Danish fleet till its appearance m the Humber, the accounts of these 
unsuccessful attempts in other parts of England come from Ordenc, who is 
piobably following Wilham of Poitieis 
See above, p 114 
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cHAPxvni or Hugh of Montfort, or whoever was in immediate com- 
mandj was able to drive back the invaders with the troops 
and^n ^ which he found at his disposal ^ A like repulse followed 
on an attempt which was next made on Sandwich.^ The 
Danes now sailed northward for the once Danish land of 
East- Anglia. As the fleet of the earher Thurkill had done 
fiftj-mne years before, they entered the estuary of the 
Stour and Gippen, and landed near Ipswich, not far from 
A plunder- the scene of Ulfcytel’s battle of Ringmere,^ This time 
Sfeat^ed^ we are distinctly told that they betook themselves to 
Ipswich pl^iJider, and that they were driven back with the loss 
of thirty men, not by a Norman garrison, but by the 
people of the country.^ It is plam that we are here 
reading, not of any serious attempt on the part of the 
whole fleet, but of an isolated repulse which fell on some 
Attack dn isolated, peihaps unauthorized, band of plunderers. An 
repulsed attempt on Norwich which followed was a much more 
of Wa^i i^nportant enterprise, and one much more likely to have 
been dehberately planned. One of the reasons which led 
William to pla'ce that great city for a time under the 
command of his trustiest friend was the ease with which 
succouis from Denmark might be received there/^ But 
William Fitz-Osbern was no longer in command in the 
East; his services had been called for in the West and in 
the North, wherever in short the power of his friend was 
most in danger. The. man who now commanded at Nor- 
wich, and who was already or soon afterwards invested 

^ Old Vit 513 C “Appulsos Doveram regioium militiim occuisuh 
leppulit ” 

^ Ib ** Itidem apud Sandguicum abacti sunt, sed a Norniaimis lepul&i 
sunt ” 

® See vol 1 p 378 

* Ord Vit u s “ Nacti opportunitatem egiediendi apud Gepesuicuni 
in praedam diffusi sunt, sed 'jprovinciales congiegati triginta necaverunt et 
rebquos in effugium coegerunt ’* The “ provincialcs ” seems here to 
stand in oontiast to the Noiinanm” and “regii milites" of the othoi 
entiles ** See above, p. 67. 
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witli the East-Anglian Earldom, was the renegade native chap,xviii 
of the shire, Ralph of Wader.^ We do not read that 
matters came so far as to an actual assault on the city ; it 
would rather seem that Ralph attacked the Danes while 
they were still in disorder, perhaps while they were scat- 
tered in search of plunder. Some were slain by the sword ; 
others perished in the waters of the river, of the Yare or 
the Wensum ; the remnant were driven in shameful flight 
to their ships.^ 

The beginnings of the expedition were thus very far 
from auspicious But it should be borne in mind that, of 
all these Kentish and East- Anglian skirmishes, we have 
only Norman accounts. As the fleet drew near to what 
must have been all along the main object of the enterprise, 
we again get the help of our own writers.® Early in Sep- The fleet 
tember the fleet entered the Humber.^ The day of itsH^bei!^ 
appearance was exactly the third anniversary of the day 
when King Harold of England had been driven to disband 
the troops with which he was guarding the southern 
coast ; 5 it must have been very near the third anniversary 
of the day when the Landwaster of Harold of Norway was 
first seen m the same waters.® But now the Raven of 
Denmark came on an errand of deliverance, and men flocked 
from every side to welcome English exiles and Danish 


^ Seevol iii pp 459, 751 

* Ord. Vxt 513 C. “ EgressoB Norfchguici ad similem disctiraionem 
Radulfus de Guader invasit, et multis feiro, multis aqut, vitam ademit, et 
rehquos turpiter Bavigmm ampientes m pelagus abire compulit ” 

® The accounts in the Chronicles and in Florence give the same general 
facts, but Florence attends much more strictly to chronological order 
That his account is copied by Simeon with only a few additions is the 
best proof of its trustworthiness 

* “ Betwyx Jiam twam Sea Manan masssan says the Peterborough 

Chronicle (1069) “ Ante Nativitatem S Manas ” in Florence. 

® See vol iii p. 338. 

« The battle of Fulford was fought on September 20 See vol iiL 
P- 350 
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CHAP xvm. allies. All Northumberland rose to meet them^ and men 
^ Eng- came even from distant shires to join the muster. As in 
the Danes SO many other eases, the Norman Survey preserves to us 
the name of a single man, who was doubtless only one man 
Scalpm of among many. A former Housecail of King Harold, 
attached to him doubtless in the early days of his East- 
Anglian government, whose name in French ears sounded 
as Scalpin^ left the lands in Essex which William had 
allowed him to keep and died at York as an outlaw.^ 
Men too of higher rank and fame pressed to join the host 
The fleet of the deliverers. While the Danish fleet was still in the 
E^ga^^ estuary, it was joined by a reinforcement of ships, sailing 
Enghsh doubt mainly from the havens of Scotland, which 

exiles carried the exiles who had taken refuge at the court of 
Malcolm.^ They had been alieady joined by many of 
the chief men of the land, who eagerly threw oflT their 

* In Domesday, ii 59, among the lands of Geofiiey of Mandeville hi 
Essex, we find the following entiy , “ Istud qnoque manenum T R E dedit 
Esgarus Haroldo, et Heroldus iteium dedit cuidam suo huscarlo nomine 
Scalpmo, et iste Scalpimis dedit nxoii snse in dote, videntibns iibns honii- 
nibus, scilicet Rogero Marescalco et quodam Anglico Et hoc testatui hun- 
dreda, quod audierunt recognosceie Scalpmo, et postquam Rex venit in hanc 
terrain tenuit ipse, donee ivit ubi mortuus ftiit in EbroicS, in utlagan^ ” 

** Ebioica” ought to mean Evreux, but the name is often confounded 
with “ Eboracum,” and Evreux would be a strange place of shelter foi an 
English exile. One can hardly doubt that Scalpm, or whatevei his ical 
name was, fought and died m this Yorkshire campaign But the entry 
has an interest of another kind, the grant of lands by Esegar to Haiold 
would seem to connect itself with the transfei of Tofig's Waltham cst ite 
to Harold See vol 11 p 441 . 

^ That the English leaders came by sea is distinctly implied by Florence, 
10C9 , * ** Suani , filii . , in ostio Humbras fluminis applicuerunt, ubi 

eis clito Eadgarus, comes Waltheofus et Marleswem, multique alii, cum 
classe quam congregaverant, occurrerunt ” The chronology of Ordciic 
(513 D) IS less deal, though he well describes the nature of the great 
estuary, “Jam Adelinus, Guallevus, Siguardua, alnque pra3potentos 
Angli ad Danos contulerant se Perventum est ad Humbrje lati 
fluminis ostium ” Wherever Waltheof and some of tlie others got their 
ships, those vhich brought Eadgar and his companions must ha\o couu‘ 
from Scotland. 
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allegiance to "Williain. A band of men of tbe noblest chap xvm. 
blood of England, the descendants of ancient Kings and 
ancient Earls, were gathered together on board the fleet 
of confederated Denmark and Northumberland. Thither 
came the -<3Etheling Eadgar, once more to try the chances 
of the last representative of the House of Cerdic. Thither Oospatno. 
came Gospatnc with the forces of his Northern Earldom, 
the men of the still mdependent England beyond the Tees, 
proud no doubt of the slaughter of their would be Norman 
Earl, prouder probably that the arm of Saint Cuthberht 
had been stretched forth to save them from the wrath of 
William himself^ Thither came the exiled Mmrleswegen Mserie- 
to win back his own, and Archill, who thus jeoparded all 
that he had gained by his former submission to the 
stranger .2 Thither came Siward the son of JEthelgar, Siward the 
repentmg of the homage which he had done to the newly ^the^ar. 
crowned Conqueror in his court at Barking.® Thither The foiir 
came the four sons of Carl, the treacherous slayer of Earl o^i ^ 
Ealdred in the lawless days of the sons of Cnut.'^ And Earl Wax- 
thither came the representative of the house most hostile 
to theirs, the grandson of the murdered Earl, cloaking 
his deadly feud while they marched together on their 
common enterprise Waltheof the son of Siward, the Earl 
of Northampton and Huntmgdon, came now to join the 


^ Chron Wig 1069 “ And heom com ])ger togenes Eadgar cild and 

Wald}>eof eorl and Mserleswegen and Gospatnc eorl mid Nor^hymbrum 
and ealle Jja landleoden ” On Gospatnc, see above, pp 134, 195 

1 conceive that ** Kor’Symbrum” is here to be taken in the narrower 
sense, as it seems to be opposed to the “ landleoden,” that is doubtless the 
men of Yorkshire,/ and perhaps those of Lindesey To the hst already 
given by Ordenc (note 2 on the last page) he afterwards adds, *' Gams 
Patritms [Gospatric], Harms Suevns [Mserleswegen], Elnocinus [whom I 
cannot identify], Archillus, et quatuor fihi Karoh ” 

2 See above, p 205 

® See above, p 21. I suppose be is the same as the Siward Beam of 
whom we shall hear presently 

* See vol 1 p 586. 
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cHAp.xviii. forces which were leagued to deliver the land of his 
fathers."^ 

Pre\ious I have more than once incidentally noticed that a certain 
character ohscurity hangs over the actions of Waltheof up to this 
th^^' i^aoment. An obscurity of the like kind hangs over his 
Difficulties whole character. As the victim of the Norman King, 
the last Englishmaa who held a high secular office 
inhischa- under his government, as the one man whom, in the 
whole course of his reign, William sent to the scaffold 
on a political charge,^ he won the abiding love of Eng- 
lishmen And that love took the usual form ; m accord- 
ance with the invariable feelmg of the age, the patriot 
was eni oiled, by the popular voice at least, m the list of 
saints and martyrs. Yet, when we look at the recorded 
acts of Waltheof, it is not very easy to see why he should 
have drawn to himself in so high a degree either the love 
of his own people or the fear or hatred of the Norman. 
His political conduct was lacking in steadfastness ; his 
reputation as a soldier rests wholly on a single display 
of personal stiength and personal daring; his govern- 
ment of his Earldom was stained by at least one frightful 
crime, and the two or three acts of his private life which 
ooze out from incidental sources are, if not specially 
criminal, at least not specially honourable. His libe- 
rality to the Church is undoubted,® and the accounts 

^ It is worth notice that the words of the Peterborough Cbroniclei, ])a 
ferde se eoil Wal|>ea£ ut,” are the same as those that aie applied in 1067 
to the going out of Eadgar and the otheis Waltheof “ went out he 
left William’s court, allegifince and protection, and joined the outlaws 
and insurgents It is essentially the same expression as being ouiS m 
the ’45 » 

^ See vol 11 p 266 

® Orderic (536 B) thus describes his general character, “ Eiat idem 
vii corpore magnus et elegans, et largitate, et audaciil multis millibus 
praestans Devotus Dei cultor saceidotum, et omnium leligiosorum, HUpplex 
auditor, Ecclesioe pauperumque benignus amatoi , pro his ct inultis aliis cha- 
iismatibus quibus in ordine laicali specialitei fiuebatui a suis et ab oxtoiiM 
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whicli we have of his later days seem to point to a ten- ch^ xvm 
derness of conscience, to a feeling of more than formal 
religion, which we should hardly have looked for in a 
man whose hands were undoubtedly stained with innocent 
blood. Yet on the other hand, even with regard to eccle- His dispute 
siastical property, we find him engaged in one of "^^^se 
transactions of doubtful honesty, which were of no very Abbey 
deep dye according to the practice of the time, but which, 
like some of the doings of Eadward himself,^ are not 
exactly what we should look for in a saint and martyr. 

The benefactor of Crowland stands charged, on what 
seems to be trustworthy evidence, of detaining lands to 
which Saint Peter of the Golden HcJirough had a lawful 
claim.^ Altogether we hardly see why, apart from his 


qui Deo placita diligere norunt multum diligebatur ” Afterwards, m 
542 0 , be speaks of *Waltbeof*s gifts to the cburch of Oiowland, and the 
help he gave in rebuilding the minster 

^ See vol 11 p 551 

* This IS the business referred to m vol 11 p 374 The gifts of G-odgifu, 
the step-niother of Waltheof be it observed, not his own mother ^fchelflsed, 
to the Abbey of Peterborough were detained by Siward after her death 
for his own hfe by consent of the convent , “ Deprecatus est Siwardus Comes 
Abbatem Leofricum et fratres ut quamdiu viveret posset habere supradictas 
villas, ot post illius decessum reverterentur ad monastenuin ” On the 
death of Siward however the lands were still not made over to the 
Abbey An agreement was made 111 the presence of Eadward (“ facta est 
conventio ante Regem Eadwardum inter WaltJeof filium supradicti Comitis 
et Leofricum Abbatem*'), by which Waltheof received five marks of gold, 
and was to keep one of the lordships for life, while the obhei went at once 
to the Abbey After the death of Eadward — ^the usual Domesday euphe- 
mism for “during the reign of Harold** — ^this agreement was broken by 
Waltheof, seemingly by his takmg possession of both lordships , “ Hoc 
actum est apud Regem publice, sed post mortem Regis fracta est conventio 
ab ipso WaltJeofo *’ Afterwards, moved by pemtence, he himself came to 
the monasteiy and gave the lands to Saint Peter on the condition that he 
himself should keep them for life It was especially provided that they 
should not be forfeited by any act of their temporary owner , ** nec terras 
propno reatu perdere potest ** The story is given in a deed printed in 
Cod Dipl. IV 265, which was evidently drawn up while Waltheof was 
still in possession, but the lauds spoken of, Ryhall and Belmesthorp m 

VOL. TV. S 
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0HAP.xvni death, he should have so specially commanded the love 
of his countrymen. We hardly see why WiUiam should 
fiist have raised him to a degree of rank and personal 
favour high above all other Englishmen, and then have 
so heavily visited in him an offence far lighter than many 
offences which he had forgiven. 

Probable But in the men of those days much inconsistency of 

qualities character must be looked for, and must be excused. 

Waltheof was clearly not a deliberate and systematic 
traitor, like Eadric or Eadwine. Neither was he a hero 
like Harold, whose very greatness leads us, whenever he 
goes astray, to judge him by a harsher rule than that 
by which we judge meaner men.^ We shall perhaps best 
understand the contradictions in the character of Waltheof, 
if we look on him as a man governed mainly by impulse, 
a man in whom noble and generous elements were but 
little strengthened by real stability of purpose. In such 
a man in such an age we need not wonder that particular 
acts of crime could go along with early good impressions 
which never wholly forsook him ^ In such a man wo 
do not wonder at much political wavering and inconsist- 
ency; we do not wonder at finding that the daring of the 
mere soldier did not rise into the higher courage either 
of the general or of the statesman. But, whatever judge- 
ment we pass upon Waltheof, it is at this stage that his 
historical life begins. His presence or absence at Senlac 
is, as we have seen, utterly doubtful ^ The only fully 
ascertained act of his former life is that he accompanied 
William on his first voyage to Normandy.^ It is plain 


Northamptonshire, appear m Domesday (228) in possession of Waltheofs 
widow Judith without any account of their foimer history 
^ See vol. u p, 319 

2 When in prison he daily repeated the Psalms of David, « quos in 
infan tia didicerat,” so says Oideric, 536 B 
^ See above, p 21, and vol in p 424. 

* See above, p 75 
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cHAPxvm own walls and of their own troops^ or else they greatly 
Oo^di^ce underrated the force which was coming against them. 
Malet and They sent word to William that they could hold out for 
Ghent* ^ whole year without calling on him for further help.^ 
This message^ it appears, was actually sent after Wal- 
theof, Eadgar, and the rest had joined the Danish fleet 
in the Humber.^ York was seemmgly about as well 
guarded now by its Norman oppressors against Scandi- 
navian deliverers as it had been guarded three years before 
by its chosen Earl against Scandinavian invaders. 

But the news which fell so lightly on the ears of the 
Norman commanders in York told a very different tale in 
the ears of the Enghsh Archbishop. Ealdred, the Primate 
who had crowned both Harold and William, has appeared 
in our history as one who had done his best to keep his 
Stories of province in the obedience of the foreign King,® But his 
later days are surrounded by a crowd of stones, in some 
at least of which it is hard not to suspect the presence 
of a legendary element. One tale has already shown him, 
in his character of guardian of the church of Worcester, 
as withstanding the terrible Shenff of that shire, Urse 
of Abetot.^ Another tale more directly concerns his later 
diocese, and, if it ever happened at all, it could not have 
happened long before the time which we have now reached. 
In this stoiy Ealdred appears clothed with a higher mission, 
as daring to rebuke, not a subordinate officer, however high 
in rank, but the mighty Conqueror himself, Ealdred, wo 
are told, was present in his metropolitan city on one of 
the feasts of the Church, by which must be meant either 

^ Ord. Vit 513 C “lUic [m DanS, silvl,] audito adventu Dacorum, 
statun nuntium direxit Eboracum , monens eos ut sese cautius m eos prs0 
pararent, ipsumque, si forte necessitas posceret, advocaient Remaaida- 
verunt custodes prsesidioium non indigen subventu ejns ad annum ” 

^ Ordenc adds, Jam Adelmus &c ad Danes contulerant se ” 

^ See above, p 1S6. ^ fSee above, p 175 
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the Christmas of the last year, or the Easter or Pentecost chap 3s:tiii. 
of the present.*^ A large stock of all manner of good 
things was being brought into the city from the episcopal 
lands in its neighbourhood. It chanced that the Sheriff — Ealdred 
William Malet must be meant — was at that moment going b^wSbam 
out of York with a large company. At a short distance 
from the city he met the Arehbishop*s horses and waggons 
bringing in wheat and other meats for the feast. The 
Sheriff asked the drivers who they were, and for whom 
they were bringing those good things. They answered that 
they were the servants of the Archbishop, and were bring- 
ing in the things which were needful for his service. The 
Sheriff, caring little for the Archbishop or his servants^ 
bade his own followers seize on the whole of the stores 
and carry them to the King’s storehouse m the castle. 

When the news was brought to Ealdred, he sent mes- 
sengers, clerks and citizens, to the Sheriff, and bade him 
restore the stolen property and make good the loss to 
Saint Peter and to himself as his Vicar. Otherwise he 
would at once go on to wield his spiritual weapons 

asrainst him.^ As no satisfaction was to be had, but as the William 
® _ , Malet 

Archbishop’s messengers were driven away with threats refuses 

and insults, the high-spirited Primate made up his mind 

to go at once and lay his complaints m person before the 

King. He went to London, where William then was. Ealdred 

His coming is said to have caused some stir in the city, London 

'T Stubbs, Act Pont Ebor X Sciiptt 1703 ‘'Moiabatur in unX 
soUennitatum Eboraci ” If tliere be any truth at all m the story, the feast 
must be one of the three mentioned m the te\t, as they are the only three 
of the greatest festivals of the Chuioh which come between William’s first 
occupation of York in 1068 and Ealdred’s death m 1069 

“ Ib ^'Ille sine mor^l legatos cum cleiicis et embus post vice- 
comitem dingens, mandavit ei ut sua sibi redderet et Sanoto Petro sibi- 
que ejus vicano satisfaceret, alioquin sciret ipsum de tarn contumelios^ 
injun^ deinceps pontificaliter acturum ” There is a certain satisfaction to 
English fee i 'g m findmg the Vicar of Saint Peter not at Rome but at 
York 
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CHAP xvin. 


He rebukes 
and curses 
King Wil- 
liam 


Humilia^ 
tion and 
restitution 
of William 


and the Norman Bishop William, with a crowd of clergy 
and people, came to meet him with all due honour. They 
went first to pray in the episcopal church of Saint Paul, 
and then to the Abbey of Saint Peter, hard by which 
William was dwelling m Eadward’s palace of Westminster,^ 
Ealdred entered the royal presence m his pontifical robes, 
and with his staff m his hand, William rose to greet him 
with the kiss of peace, but the English Primate refused 
the greeting ; he stood still, and spoke to William in words 
such as the Conqueror was not wont to hear. “ Hear me, 
King William. When thou wast a stranger, and when God 
in his wrath against the sms of our nation granted to thee 
to win with much blood the Kingdom of all Britain,-^ 
I hallowed thee to King, I gave thee my blessing, and set 
the crown upon thy head. Now, because thy deeds call 
for it, I give thee my curse instead of my blessing, as to 
a persecutor of the Church of God, an oppressor of her 
ministers, as one who hast broken the promises and oaths 
which thou didst swear to me before the altar of Saint 
Peter.” William, we are told, trembled, as he had once 
before trembled in the presence of the man who now stood 
before him.^ He fell — can we believe the tale^ — at the 
feet of Ealdred and asked what he had done that such 
a sentence should pass upon him. The great men who 

^ T Stubbs, 1 703 “Moxqueepiscopusilliuscivitatiscummultitudincclcn 
et populi ei, ut tanto debeat pontifici, obviam pergens oiationis giatut, piiino 
ad ecclesiam Sancti Pauli, delude ad ecclesiam Sancti Pctii Westnionasterix 
ubi Rex erat, eum bononfice comitatus e&t” The King’s pieseiico at 
Westminster seems to point to Pentecost as the feast intended Tf so, it 
must be the Pentecost of 1069 

® Ib “Audi, mquit, Willielme Rex, quum esses alienigena, et Deo 
pemnttente nostraeque gentis superbiani puniente, regnum Bntannisc, 
quamvis multo cum sanguine, obtinuisses, ego te in Regem conseoiavi et 
coronam capiti tuo cum benedictione imposui ” 

® Ib 1704 “Ad haec veiba Rex tremefactus piocidit ad pedes ejus, 
humiliter efldagitans ut in quo tarn giavem sententiam moiuisset aporirot ” 
Cf vol in. p 560 ** 
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stood around began to assail the Primate with threats^ cHAPxyni. 
and to cry out that the man who offered such an insult 
to the King should be at once banished from the realm.^ 

They bade him at once raise the King from the ground ; 
but Ealdred answered, ‘‘ Good men, let him lie there ; he 
lies not at my feet, but at the feet of Saint Peter^ who 
has done wrong to Saint Peter^s Vicar.” ^ He then raised 
William fi’om the ground, he told him his wrongs, and 
graciously accepted the royal prayer that his blessing 
might not be turned into a curse. Ealdred went home 
in safety and honour, and one of the highest nobles of 
William’s court was sent with letters by virtue of which 
everything, even to the cords which tied the sacks of 
corn, was faithfully restored to the Archbishop, and from 
that day no man dared to wrong him any more.^ 

Such IS the tale of Ealdred’s daring, as it stands in the Estimate of 
local records of the church of York. The tale hangs 
lamely together, but the scene m the King’s court is 
boldly conceived, and, though no doubt romantic in its 
details, it at least bears witness to the abiding English 
spirit of those who loved to conceive the Norman Con- 
queror grovelling at the feet of a man of English birth. 

In what can hardly fail to be another version of the same 
tale, the conduct of Ealdred is clothed with a higher moral 


^ T Stubbs, 1704 “Ipsum meiito de medio debere tolli, vel m exsibum 
extra regnum expelli, qm tanto Regi tautam mjuriam iriogasset ” “ De 
medio tolb” is an idea fitter for the time of Stubbs than for the time of 
Ealdred He canies on his history only to 1373 Could he have lived to 
see the fate of Archbishop Scrope ? 

^ Ib ** Smite, inquit, bom vin, smite ilium jacere , non enim jacet ad 
pedes Aldredi sed ad pedes Petri apostoli Debet enim expeim Petri 
potentiam, qui non est veritus Petn vicano irrogare injuriam Is not 
this story formed after the model of the legendary humihation of Predenck 
Barbarossa before Alexander the Third ^ See Milman, Latin Christianity, 
111. 536 

® Ib “ Itaque ab illo die nullus potentium ausus fuit aliquam &ibi vel 
sms injmiam infene vel contumeliam ** 
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oHi.p XVIII dignity, as he steps in to avenge not a private wrong of his 
own^ but the general oppression of his people. It is hard 
however to fit in the tale with the known chronology of 
In another William’s reign. As long, we are told, as the new King 
Ealdred ruled with any show of moderation, so long Ealdred showed 
towards him the reverence due to a King.^ But when he 
ationofa j^id an unbearable tax on the people, then Ealdred sent 
messengers to remonstrate. We are not told whether this 
refers to any of the general exactions of which we have 
already heard, but which could hardly have touched Eald- 
red’s diocese, or whether we are to suppose some special 
local burthen levied after the conquest of York.^ In either 
case the messengers of the Archbishop were driven away 
with scorn. Ealdred then put forth a solemn curse 
Ealdred against the King and all his offspring He had once, 
he said, blessed him wrongfully , he would now curse 
rightfully.^ The news of the anathema was brought 
to William ; devotion or policy moved him , he sent mes- 
sengers to Ealdred, craving that the curse might be taken 
off. But before they could reach the presence of the 
English Primate, his soul had passed away from this world. 
There was no voice to speak the words of absolution, and 


^ Will Malm. Gest Pont X 252 Ajfter mentioning the oath which 
Wilham had sworn to Ealdred at his coronation (see vol, in p 560), 
including a promise “ quod se modeste erga subjectos ageret, et aequo 
jure Anglos quo Francos traotaret,” he goes on, “itaque ilium quamdiu 
erga suos tempenem hahuit, dilexit ut prolem, veneratus est ut Regem 
One would like to know the numbei of months or weeks that this feeling 
lasted 

® Ib ** Sed quum inaportahihs tnbuti pensum a provmciahbus exigeret, 
convemt eum per legatum antistes ” On WiUiam’s early exactions, see 
above, pp 23, 59, 128 The word “ provmciales ’* looks as if it referred 
to Ealdred’s own part of England, but it does not amount to absolute 
proof 

® Ib ''Nonmoratus lUe maledictionis telum in ilium in omnem ejus 
vibravit progeniem, preefatus posse se maledictionem dare mento qui bene- 
dictionem dedisset immento 
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we are left to suppose that the curse of Baldred took its cHi.p xvni 
effect in the misfortunes which clouded the later days of 
Wilham, and in the mysterious doom by which all the 
male descendants of his house were swept from the earth 
within seventy years after Ealdred had placed the Crown 
of England on his brow.^ 

Whatever may be the exact amount of truth and false- Value of 
hood in these tales, their real value lies in their showing as wit- 
the strength of popular feeling, and not only the strength p®p 
-but the permanence of local popular feeling. All the feeling* 
faults and doubtful actions of Ealdred were forgiven ; York 
and Worcester alike were ready then^ and ages after, to 
canonize the Prelate who had dared to defy the stranger 
in the cause of his Church and country. And such tales Probable 
could hardly have gained popular belief, tmless there had work^of 
been somethmg in Ealdred^s real conduct to form 
groundwork for the stoiy. We need not beheve that 
William really crouched at the feet of Ealdred ; we need 
not even believe that Ealdred put forth a formal curse 
against William. But we can hardly doubt that some 
remonstrance agamst wrong, some expression of sorrow 
for his own hasiy acknowledgement of the invader, was 
uttered by the Enghsh Primate in his last days. At all 
events, we know that his heait was smitten with fear 
and sorrow at the coming woes which the struggle 
which was about to begin was sure to bring upon his 
people. The man who had traversed well nigh the whole 
of the known world on errands of pohcy and devotion, 
the man who had stood before Pope and Csesar, and who 

^ In this version the death of Ealdred seems to be attributed to gnef 
caused by these deahngs with William , “ Verumtamen praevenerat nun- 
tios mors antistis, qui ex segritudine animi, ut plerumque fit, contraeto 
morbo decubuerat et obierat ” 

On the difficulties arising from a Bishop dymg or resigning before he 
had withdrawn a malediction, see the story of the Emperor Andronikos 
Palaiologos and the Patriarch Athanasios, Finlay, Byz Emp ii 471 
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CHAP xYm had placed the Crown on the head ahke of Harold and of 
William, could not bear up against the sorrows which were 
Death of m store. His strength gave way, and he prayed to be 
September taken away from the evil to come. His prayer was heard. 
II, 1069 fphe English and Danish fleets had already met in the 
Humber, but their banners had not yet been seen beneath 
the walls of York, when a tomb within the minster of Saint 
Peter closed on the body of the last Primate of North- 
humberland of the old stock.^ 

Meanwhile the confederate fleets were in the Humber* 
Unlucky The Only recorded detail of what befel them there is a 
ad^nture^ single anecdote, telling how the -®theling Eadgar left 
of Eadgar. main body with a small company^ the crew of a single 
ship, to plunder on the coast of Lmdesey. They were 
attacked by the Norman garrison at Lincoln ; the whole 
party, save the JEthehng and two comrades, were taken ; 
the ship, forsaken by those who were left to guard it, was 
seized and destroyed.^ Such an adventure was an evil 
omen , but it was nothing more. The fleet sailed on ; we 
are not told at what point of the Ouse the troops dis- 
The Danes embarked, ^ but it is plain that the most obvious approach 
list march York from any convenient landing-place would lead 
upon York. along the left bank of the river, over the former 

battle-ground of Fulford.'^ This road would bring them 

^ The Woicester Chronicle (1069) seems to put the death of Ealdred 
before the Danish fleet entered the Humbei, but it is plain, from the moi e 
careful order of Florence, that it happened between then appeal aiice in 
the Humber and their approach to York 

® Ord. Yit 513 D. “Adehnus ibi [in ostio Humbim] seorsum ab 
sociSt turb^ cum quibusdam suorum prsedatum lerat Quos insiliens familia 
Eegis e LincolniS cepit omnes, exceptis duobus cum Adelmo elapsis, et 
navim confregit quam custodia pavens deseruit ” 

® I do not know that the words of Florence, “ Danica classis supervenit,’* 
need imply that they actually sailed up to Yoik, and the description m the 
Chronicles is that of an aimy marching by land ' 

* See vol m p 350 
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at once upon the elder of the two castles. It was indeed cha.p xvin. 
guarded by the stream of the Foss, but, even if the bridge 
did not already exist, the crossing of so small a stream 
was a hindrance which might easily be overcome. It is 
plain that the castles were the first object of attack, and, 
if the fleet or any part of it did sail up to York, it would 
be the castles which they would first come upon as barrmg 
their course Before the Danes reached the city, the whole General 
country poured forth to join their banners. Men went on people 
with all joy, walking and riding. A host that could not 
be numbered, pressing on with one heart and one soul, 
came within sight of the warders of the Norman castles.^ 

Their captains had boasted that they could defend them- 
selves for a whole year without help from William ; but 
they soon found that such a boast was vain indeed. They 
looked for a siege, and their first thought was to hinder 
the besiegers from filling up the ditches of the castle and 
so finding a more ready approach to the walls. Lest the 
houses near the castle should be used for this purpose, 
the Normans had recourse to their favourite element. 

They set fire to the houses m their own immediate neigh- 
bouihood. The flames spread, the greater part of theNora^s^^ 
city was destroyed, and the fire even seized upon the 
metropolitan church in the opposite quarter.^ Whether 


^ The descnption in the Woi cester Chronicle (1069) is most graphic The 
^theling and the "Earls and Tbegns have come, “ and ealle jia landleoden, 
ndende and gangende [compare Kolf’s surname of Gawgre?], mit un- 
msetan here, switJe fsegengende, and swa ealle anrsedlice to Eoferwic 
foron ” 

® The Worcester Chromcler would seem to imply a wiHul desecration of 
the mmster , “ And serhan he ha scypmenn hider comon, haefdon ha Eren- 
ciscan ha burh foibsemed, and eac hspt haJie mynster Sous Petrus eall 
forhergod and forbsemed.” But Florence seems to make the burning of 
the minster accidental, “ Normanni qui castella custodiebant, timentes ne 
domus quje prope castella erant adjumenta Danis ad implendas fossas castel- 
lorum essent, igne eas succendere cceperunt, qui nimis excrescens totam 
civitatem invasit, monastenumque Sancti Petii cum ipsA conaumpsit ** 
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cHApjivni. this sacrilege was intentional or unwitting, it was speedily 
The Danes avenged. Two days later, while it would seem that the 
Sh Safh flames were still blazing, but while the city was not yet 
Sptember destroyed, the host drew nigh which was to save it 

21. from its foreign masters.^ The Earls Waltheof and Gos- 
patric, and the chief Thegns who had joined the army, 
led the way; the whole force of Denmark and North- 
The gam- humberland followed. The garrisons ventured on a sally, 
anTa^cut a fight followed within the walls of the burning city.^ 
to pieces, fQj. moment, Waltheof the son 

!]^6rS021£lil 

exploits of of Siward and .^thelflaed stood forth as the hero of deeds 
Waltheof. handed down his name in the warlike songs of the 

tongues of both his parents. We hear again the old 
rmg of the lays of Brunanburh, of Maldon, and of Stam- 
foidbridge,3 as we listen to the tale which speaks of 
the giant form of the Northumbnan Earl, his mighty 
arms, his sinewy breast; how he stood by the gate as 
the enemy pressed forth, and how, as each Norman drew 
nigh, a head rolled on the earth beneath the unerring 
sweep of the Danish battle-axe.^ Three thousand of the 

The Winchester Annalist (28) somewhat unfairly transfers the blame of the 
burning to the Danes , “ Beomus Comes [see above, p 248] , post 

alia quss regno intulit mala cepit, Eboracum et mterfecit viros, et domes 
corabussit ” 

^ Plor Wig 1069. “Sed hoc ultione divma dtissime m eis vmdicatum 
est gravissime Nam pnnsquam tota civitas esset combusta Damca classis 
supervenit i&rlt u ” 

® Ord Vit 513 D “Oastellani obviam eis mconsultius exeunt, et intia 
urbis moenia mfehciter confligunt Non valentes resisteie multitudini 
omnea interimuntur aut capiuntur ” 

® The account in William of Malmesbury, lu 2^3, which appears again 
in the Yita et Passio Waldevi Comitis (Chron Angl Norm m iii), as 
plainly comes from a ballad as anythmg m Henry of Huntingdon We 
have also the verses of ThorkiU Skallason which I shall quote directly 

* Will Malms, us “ Siquidem Weldeofus in Eboracensi pugn^ plures 
Normannorum solus obtruncaverat, unos et unos per portas egredientes 
decapitans, nervosus lacertis, torosus pectore, robustus et procerus toto 
corpore, films Siwardi magnificentissimi comitis, quern Digera Damco 
vocabulo, id est fortera, cognominabanl.” 
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strangers died that day.’ A hundred of the chiefest incEAPxvni 
rank were said to have fallen among the flames by the 
hand of Waltheof himself^ and the scalds of the North 
sang how the son of Siward gave the corpses of the 
Frenchmen as a choice banquet for the wolves of North- 
humberland.^ The tale stirs the blood like the tale of S'ruitless- 

X3jCSS of 

the last victory of Harold by the banks of Derwent. In vzctory. 
either case we mourn that the strength, and valour, and 
victory of Englishmen brought no lasting safety to their 
country. But Harold did all that mortal man could do, 
and yielded only to a destiny that was too strong for 
him. The men who smote the Normans in the gate at 
York threw away the victory that they had gained by 
the inveterate habits of plunder and lack of discipline. 

But for the moment all seemed triumphant. The 
Norman garrison of York was utterly cut off. Of the 
men who had held city and shire m dread a few only 
were saved alive as prisoners. Among these were theGabertof 
two commanders, Gilbert of Ghent and William Malet, 
together with William’s wife and two children.^ The two 

pnsoners. 

^ Flor Wig 1069 ''Plus tnbus mibbus ex Normannis trucjidatis,” The 
two Chroniclers say only, '* fela hund manna Frenciscra J?aBr ofslogon 
^ The story in the Saga of Harold Haidiada (Johnston, 218 , Lamg, lii 
95) about Waltheof bummg a hundred Frenchmen in a wood after the 
battle of Senlao seems to me to be simply moved to this fight among the 
burning rums at York Anyhow the verses of Thorkill Skallason are 
spirited , 

‘^Hundrat let 1 beitom Frett er at firdar knitto 

Hirdmenn iofurs brenna Flagd \iggs und kid hggia 
Sdknar yggr enn seggiom Imleitom fecbz ita 
Svido kveUd var J?at elldi. 01 s black vid hrse Fraoka” 

This eKaTOfi<povta of Waltheof is more easily to be beheved than the two 
thousand men killed by William, see vol 111 p 509 

® The Peterborough Chronicler says, “And |ja heafodmen haefdon on 
beandon ” In Florence and Simeon (85,Hmde) we get the names , “Willelmo 
Malet [qui tunc vicecomitatum gerebat, Sim,] cum sua conjuge et duobus 
libens [et Gileberto de Gant, Sim ] alusque per panels vitae reservatis ” 

The captivity of William Malet is also mentioned in Domesday (374) It 
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CHAP XVIII 
The castles 
destroyed 


English 
feeling to- 
wai ds the 
castles 


castles were bioken down.^ An enlightened iiolicy might 
perhaps have bidden the victors to spare the fortresses, 
and to turn them to their own purposes against the enemy. 
But every passion of the moment pleaded the other way. 
"Wherever a Noiman castle had been reared, it was the 
object of the bitterest of all hatred^ as the living embodi- 
ment of the foreign yoke. We now look on those massive 
square keeps^ wherever they are left to us, as among the 
most venerable and precious of the antiquities of our land. 
And venerable and precious they are, now that they stand 
in ruins as the memorials of a time which has for ever 
passed away. But when those towers were still newly 
built, when their square stones were still in their fresh- 
ness, when the arches of then* doors and windows were still 
sharp and newly cut, they were to our fathers the objects 
of a honor deeper even than that with which France 
in the moment of her uprising looked on the Bastille of 
her ancient Kings. They were the very homes of the 
Conquest ; within then impregnable walls the foe was 
shelteied ; from their gates he came forth to spread fear 
and havoc through the streets of the city, or through such 
surrounding lands as still owned an Englishman for their 
master. In the eyes of the men of those days the castle was 
an accursed thing, to be swept away from the earth by the 
stroke of righteous vengeance, as when liberated Syracuse 
swept away the citadel from which her Tyrants had held 
her in thraldom.^ On the very day on which the army 


is said of certain lands in Holderness that William held them ‘'usque Dam 
ceperunt ilium ” 

^ Chron Petnb “And J?a castelas gewunnan ” Chron Wig “And 
hone castel tobrsscon and towurpan “ The distinction of the castles is 
mentioned several times in Domesday, (298), “pnmo anno post destiuc- 
tionem castellorum , (373), “antequam castellum captum fuisset,” “ donee 
invasum est castellum,” “ donee fractum est castellum ” 

® Plut Timoleon, 22 “ ^Eic^pv^e ruv :SvpaKOv<Tlup rhv 0ov\6fievov irap^lvai 
fx€rh. (Tid^pov ml a'vye<pdirT€a’6ai mra<rKavTOii4poiv rS^v rvpavviKoov ^pupArcov 
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reached York the two castles were broken down.^ We are ohapxvhi 
not to suppose that the whole of the massive walls of two 
Norman keeps could be razed to the groimd m the after- 
noon of a day of battle But they were doubtless dis- 
mantled, breached, and left in a ruined state, so that they 
could not, for some while at least, be again used as places 
of defence.^ Thus, between friends and enemies, York had 
become a mass of ruins. Churches and houses had fallen 
before the flames kindled by the Normans; the Norman 
castles had fallen before the hammers and crowbars of 
liberated Englishmen. No attempt seems to have been 
made to occupy the city, or to defend the Eoman walls hsh leave 
which had not utterlj’^ perished. The work of the moment 
had been done ; the enemy had been swept from the earth ; 
till another day of battle should come, there seemed to be 
no work on hand save to enjoy the plunder which had been 
won. The Danes went back to their ships with their The Dmea 
booty ; the men of Northumberland, following the common md 
instinct of irregular troops after either a victory or 
defeat, went away every man to his own home.® 

The news of the fall of his castles at York, of the "Vanous 
slaughter of their garrisons, and of the capture of their m the 
commanders, was presently brought to King William in 
the West. He had work on his hands there also. It 
is plain that the tidings of the coming of the Danish 


Se irdvTes avefiriffav, apx^v iKevOeplas iroiTjcrdfieyoi Pe^cuoTarriP n-h 
fcfjpvyfxa Kal t^v ^fifpoLV iKelvrjVf ov fiSpou r^v &Kpav, dwd Kal rcks oMas Kal 
rh iJivdifiaTa rSv rvp&vpav dvirp&^av Kal KariaKa^av,^* 

^ Flor Wig 1069, *'CasteUis eodem die fractis ” 

® Ord Vit 5^3 “Castella desolata patent” I do not know that 
the words of the English writers need imply more than this 
® The fullest account is in Simeon’s expansion of Florence (85) , Naves 
Dani cum innumeris manubus suasque sedes repetierunt Northhymbn ” 
On the custom of irregular armies dispersing after a battle, see vol 1 
p 426 
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CHAP xvni. fleet had led to risings in various parts of England, even 

in shires far away from the hanks of the Humber and 

the shores of the German Ocean. While William was 

in the Forest of Dean, war again broke out north 

and south of him Devonshire and Somerset rose once 

more^ and there were hostile movements in Staffordshire 

and Shropshire, a district which must have remained very 

imperfectly subdued up to this time The men of the 

West had castles to fight agamst as well as the men 

The castle of Yorkshire. I have already told how William’s insati- 

able brother, Eobert of Mortain, now Earl of Cornwall 

and lord of vast estates in all the Western shires, had 

raised a fortress for the defence of his new possessions 

He had raised it on the very height which had beheld the 

findmg of the Holy Eood of Waltham,^ From the peak 

which had now taken the name of Montacute, the fortress 

of the stranger Earl looked down like a vulture’s nest on 

the surrounding* lulls and on the rich valleys at its foot. Of 

the castle itself not a stone is left ; the present ornaments 

of the spot, the graceful tower of the parish church, the 

nch gateway of the fallen piiory, the mansion of the latest 

days of English art, are all things which as yet had no 

being. But the wooded height still covers the fosses 

which marked the spot which the men of Somerset 

and Dorset in those days looked on as, above all others^ 

The castle the house of bondage. In the further West the fortress 

of Exeter had giown up on the Eed Mount of Exeter 2 held 

General the men of the once proud commonwealth in fetters, 
movement n ^ . 

in the The men of all the Western shires rose by a common 
impulse. Their zeal now, after so many defeats and 
harryings of their country^ shows how deeply the sons 
of Harold had erred in trusting to the help of foreign 
plunderers, instead of boldly thi owing themselves on the 


* See above, p 170 


See above, p 161 
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patriotism of the people of the Wealkcyn, No names of chap xvm. 

leaders are given us; the movement seems to have been 

a thoroughly popular one. We read how the West- The men 

Saxons of Somerset, Dorset, and the neighbouring dis-setand 

tricts besieged the castle of Montacute.^ Meanwhile the 

men of Devonshire^ strengthened by a large force of the 

Britons of Cornwall, the immediate victims of Eobert of 

Mortain, appeared in arms beneath the walls of 

mont.2 To the north, Staffordshire was in arms, andCfomwall 

though this IS the only movement of which we get no Exeter 

detail, it must have been one specially to be dreaded, as it Moyement 

• in Stitfrord* 

was the only one which it needed the presence of William febre 
himself to quell. On the Welsh border again^ the men Movement 
of both races, British and English, had risen with aweUh 
common zeal against the common enemy. There the^^^*^®’^* 
Normans had to strive, not against revolters eager to 
shake off their dominion, but against men whose necks had 
never yet been bent to their yoke. The centre of defence Position 
in that region was the town of Shrewsbury, once, under 
the name of Pengwern, the capital of the Welsh Eangdom 
of Powys, but which the victories of Offa had changed 
from a bulwark of the Briton against the Englishman 
into a bulwark of the Englishman against the Briton.® 

No site could be more important, none better fitted either 
for resistance or for dominion. The town stands on the 
right, the Welsh, bank of the Severn , but a bold bend 
of the river makes it occupy a strong peninsular site, 
which may call to mind the more famous peninsular sites 
of Bern and Besan 9 on. A narrow isthmus commands the 

^ Ord Vit 514 A. “Eo tempore Saxones Occideatales de BorsetS. et 
Summersets cum suis confinibus Montem Acutum assilierunt ” 

® Ib “ Idem apud Eiomam Exomensis comitatus babitatores fecere, et 
undique coadunat^ turbl. ex Cornu Britannise Nam supremi fines Anglo- 
rum occidentem versus et Hiberniam Cornu Britannise, id est Oomuallia, 
nuncupautm.” 

® See vol. i p 39 , Williams’ History of Wales, ii, I16 

VOL. IV. T 
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cHAPzvm whole country on both sides of the river, and this neck 
of land, rising steep above the stream, had doubtless been 
chosen in earlier, as well as in later, times as the site 
of the stronghold which was to keep the border land in 
The town awe. At what time this important post had fallen into 
by^the^ the hands of the Normans we are not told; but it is 
Normans, Shrewsbury was now held by a Norman gar- 

rison, and a Norman garrison commonly implied at least 
the beginnings of a Norman castle. It may be then 
that Shrewsbury was already bridled by some hasty fore- 
runner of the fortress which was soon to become the 
centre of the power of the united house of Montgomery 
and Belesme. At all events, Shrewsbury was now in 
Wilham’s obedience^ and a motley host was gathered to 

Shrews- assault this new outpost of the strangers. Besiegers 
bury be** 

siegedby gathered fiom all parts, and the English inhabitants of 

mth^the towu itself eagerly jomed them m their attack on 

Welsh and the Norman fortress. Thither came Eadric the Wild, 
men of 

Chester who had never bowed to the Norman King, with the 
forces of his own still independent corner of Hereford- 
shire. Thither came the men of still unconquered Chester, 
where the widow of Harold was perhaps still dwelling 
with her child, after the treason of her brothers and the 
overthrow of her step-sons. And from within the Cam- 
brian frontier the subjects of Bleddyn, now the sole King 
of Gwynedd and Powys, flocked to the call of their old 
ally. The united forces of so many distncts and races 
now laid siege to the fortress which had arisen on the 
bank of the great border stream.^ Meanwhile York was 
falling, or had already fallen, and the Danish fleet was 


^ Ord. Yit 514 A “Gualli et Cestrenses piaesidium Regis apud Scro- 
besburiam obsederunt, quibus incolse cmtatis cum Ediico Guilds, potenti et 
bellicoso viro, aJusque ferocibus Anglis auxiho fuerunt ” Ehiwallon, it will 
be remembered, had died in the civil war (see above, p 183), so that 
Bleddyn was now sole King 
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still in the Northumbrian waters. The power of William chap xvm. 
was threatened on every side, and one might be tempted 
to think that it needed something like his star to guide 
him to victory when so many foes were leagued against 
him. 

We should be glad of fuller details than we have of The revolts 

put down 

the steps by which all these movements were put down, piecemeal. 
The account in our single narrative is given with a good 
deal of confusion.^ But we see that all were put down, 
and that they were put down without any great diflSeulty. 

The story of these campaigns is in many respects the 
story of the reign of .dBthelred over again. There is far State of 
from being the same cowardice and treason. We meet 
with English leaders who are perhaps somewhat hasty in 
making their peace with the Norman, but we do not read improve- 
either of armies forsaking their leaders or of leaders for- ^tHelxed’s 
saking their armies. The rule of Cnut, of Godwme, and 
of Harold had clearly raised the moral and military tone 
of the nation. But there is the same local isolation, the Local isola- 
same incapacity to form any combined plan of operations, English m- 
the same general helplessness in the absence of any one 
chief of the type of Eadmund and Harold. Whatever 
• attachment men had to Waltheof, to Eadnc, to the sons 
of Harold, was mainly local. Eadgar, the one man who 
nught on sentimental grounds have become the centre 
of loyalty to the whole nation, was utterly unfit for com* 
mand. Add to this that, while the patriotic English had Their lack 
to struggle with enemies among whom the militaiy science phneT" 
of the age was carried to its highest pitchy their own mili- 
tary resources must have fallen back even below what the 
resources of the country had been in the days of iEthelred. 


^ Our only account of these Western campaigns comes jfrom Ordenc 
( 514 ), who doubtless follows William of Poitiers The English writers 
mention only the march against York 
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cHAPxvin As in the days of -®thelred, there was no national standing 
army. In his days the force of the Houseearls had not 
yet come into being, and now that force had been swept 
away from the earth, Earls like Waltheof and Gospatrie 
no doubt kept a certain number of armed followers con- 
Destruc- stantly in their pay. But that noble army which had 
Houseearls been Called into being by Cnut and brought to perfection 
at Senlac. Harold, the army which had overthrown Macbeth and 
Grafiydd and Hardrada, had died, man by man, around 
the feillen King on Senlac. There was no longer an 
English force of which men said in other lands that any 
one man therem was a match for any two elsewhere. In 
these later enterprises everything had to be trusted to 
such a force as the towns and shires could supply of 
Compan- themselves at a moment’s call. There was also another 
tween tbe Wide difference between the two eases The opposition 
Danes was the work of a regular government, which, 
weak and vicious as it was, was defending territory which 
ancetothewas actually in its own possession. The opposition to 
onnans Normans was driven to take the form of isolated 
revolts agamst an established government. It was at most 
the defence of isolated pieces of territory in which it 
could hardly be said that there was any regular govern- 
ment at all. The men of each district had to rise, how 
they could, against those who were in the actual possession 
of power in their own districts, and they had little means 
of communication with their brethren who were engaged 

All the in- in the same struggle in other parts of the country. They 
fluencea of i j j. i 

govern- had to strive agamst the forms of Law and against the 
property — Law which w^as now administered 
now on the by the officeis of a foreign King, property which had 

JNorman - -ij-r-i 

aide passed away into the hands of foreign owners. It was 
no longer as in the two great campaigns of Harold, 
when the tned and disciplined soldiers of Tlnglflnd were 
matched against the tried and diseiphned soldiers of other 
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lands. It was not even as when the levies of each distnet cHAP.xvm, 
were called out at the bidding of a power which could 
inflict summary penalties on all defaulters. The eowaidly^ 
the sluggish^ the prudent, could hold aloof, and would 
be serving those actually in power by holding aloof. None 
would take part in these desperate enterpiises but the 
brave and zealous, who were prepared to nsk everything 
in the cause of freedom. And they had to make the risk, 
when the odds^ if not of actual numbers, at least of 
discipline and regular command, were all on the other 
side. An united eiOFort of the whole nation was now 
impossible ; the last chance of such an efibrt was lost when 
Eadwine and Morkere drew back and left the faithful men 
of London to their fate.^ There was now no room for any- 
thing beyond local, desultory, and in truth hopeless, efforts. 

The force of the strangers in each district was commonly 
strong enough to put down the insurgents in that district. 

And it was even possible, by means of those powers which The force 
every established government has at its disposal, ^ to use distnct 
the native force of the obedient districts against the dis- 
tricts which were at any moment in revolt. another. 

So it proved at this moment, when so many distant Isolation 
parts of England were in arms against William at the same several 
time. The foices of the West, of the North, and of the 
shires on the Welsh border, if they had only been brought 
together by a common effort under a competent leader, 
would have formed a host which it would have cost 
William himself some pains to overthrow. As it was, 
the disjointed attempts of the insurgents were easily put 
down in detail. We do not even hear that the men of 
Dorset and Somerset thought of joining their forces with 
the men of Devonshire and Cornwall* The besiegers of 
Montacute and the besiegeis of Exeter were crushed 


^ See vol m, p 531 


® See above, p 150. 
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CHAP xvni 

Bishop 

Geoffrey 

relieves 

Mont- 

acute 


His force 

largely 

Englibh 


He dois- 
perses the 
besiegers. 


Pmush- 
ment by 
mutilation 


separately. And in botli cases they were partly crushed 
by English hands. A force was brought to the lelief of 
Montacute under the command of Bishop Geoffrey of 
Coutances, whose vast grants of land in the West were 
directly threatened by the insurrection. Against the men 
of Somerset and Dorset he led the men of London, 
Winchester, and Salisbury.^ These words would doubt- 
less take in detachments from the Norman garrisons 
of those cities. But when we consider the nature of 
the force which Eadnoth led against the sons of Harold ^ 
and of that which William himself led to the first siege of 
Exeter/^ it can hardly fail but that Geoffrey also com- 
manded the fyrdy the legal English levy, of those towns 
and of the suriounding shires. The force thus raised 
was, we are told, especially under the Divine pro- 
tection,^ whether because they had a Bishop to their 
captam is not more fully explained. We have no details of 
the march or of the operations of the warlike Prelate. We 
are only told that the force under Geoffrey attacked the 
English who were besieging Montacute; that they slew 
some, took others prisoners, and put the rest to flight. 
The prisoners, according to the martial law of the eleventh 
century, were punished by mutilation ; ® in the more 
polished days of Elizabeth or James the Second these 
forerunners of the followers of Monmouth would hardly 
have escaped the gibbet or the quartering-block. The 
suppression of the other revolts is recorded with equal 
lack of detail, and withal with a good deal of confusion, 
Earl Brian, whom we have already heard of as defeating 


1 Ord Vit 514 A “Guentani, Lundonu, Salesbern, Gaufredo Oon- 
stantieusi piassule ductore, superveneiunt ” 

® See above, p 226 ^ above, p. 149. 

* Ord Vit u s, “ Dzvmo nutu impediti sunt ” 

® Ib "Quosdam perememnt, paitim captos mutilavenint, rehquos 
fugdverunt ** 
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the second attempt of Harold^s sons,^ again appears oncHAP.xvni 

the stage With him is coupled an Earl William, whether 

the same who had been his companion m the former WiiLam 

Fitz- 

campaign or the more famous William Eitz-Osbern ofosbem 
Hereford is not so clear as we could wish. Our single 
account seems to send the same pair of commanders at 
once to the relief of Exeter and to the relief of Shrews- 
bury,® But we can at least see, what is perhaps the The 
most important fact in the whole history of the campaign, Exete 
that the citizens of Exeter were no longer on the patriotic 
side. With the Norman garrison of the Bed Mount 
withm their walls, the actual pressure brought upon them 
was not small , in such a case they may well have been 
tired of enterprises which brought so little fruit, and they 
may have been well pleased to accept a season of peace 
even at the hands of the stranger. The spirit of the proud 
commonwealth was so changed that its burghers, so far 
from giving any help or comfort to the insurgents, seem 
to have actively joined in driving them back. The de- Defeat of 
fenders of Exeter, a name which most likely takes in both gl^egeiTof 
the foreign garrison and the English citizens, made 
vigorous sally, and drove away the besiegers from the 
walls The flying msurgents were met by the forces of 


^ See above, p 244 

® Ord Vit 5 14 A, B Exonise cives Begi favebant, dob immemores 
pressurarum quas olim passi fuerant Protmus ubi Rex bsec accepit, 
Comites, duos Guillelmum et Bnennum, laborantibus subvenire praecepit. 
Verum prmsquam lUi Scrobesbuiiam pervemssent, urbe combusts, bostes 
discesserant, defensores quoque Exomse subito eruperunt et impetu in se 
obsidentes abegerunt Fugientibus obvu Guillelmus et Briennus grandi 
csede tementatem pumerunt’* Prom this account, taken literally, we 
should certainly think that the same two commanders were sent both to 
Exeter and to Shrewsbuiy But this is unlikely, and almost impossible, 
Bnan however was very likely to be sent to reheve Exeter, and William, 
if Wilham Eitz-Osbem be meant, was very likely to be sent to reheve 
Shrewsbury One is tempted to suspect that two distmct expeditions 
under Wilham and Bnan have been rolled by Orderic or by William of 
Poitiers into a joint expedition under tlie two 
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cHAP.xvni. the two Earls, and paid, we are told, the forfeit of their 
rashness hj being smitten with a great slaughter. 

The hopes of the West were thus crushed once more. 

Eadnc The hopes of the shires on the Welsh border were crushed 

Sh^s- utterly, but it is not equally easy to follow the 

buiy and jriarch of events. The besieging force of Eadric, English 

tires and Welsh, disappeared from Shrewsbury, after, it would 

seem, burning the town.^ The movement at Stafford, that 

one of the three which Wilham looked on as calling for 

his own presence, still remained to be put down. But as 

Wfflmm yet he had not time to attend to it. The danger in the 
bastens to- _ 

wards the North, where the Danes were actually in the land, where 
North. castles of York had been broken down, and the city 

itself was little more than a heap of blackened ruins, was 
the greatest danger of all. William knew when to pause, 
and he knew also when to act with speed and energy. 
The over confidence of his commanders m York had for 
once led him astray, and the fall of the capital of the 
North had been the lesult. As soon as the news came, he 
was moved with grief and Tvrath,^ and he at once set forth 
to avenge the blow which he had not been able to hinder. 
The nature of the force which he took with him showed 
that speed was the main object. It is mentioned in an 
emphatic way that it was a force of cavalry.® Before 
William could reach the North, the Danish fleet had wiih- 


^ See the last note. 

® Ord Vit 513 D ** Securo Regi casus snorum nuntiatur, tembiKtas 
homimim major qnam sit amplificante i^ma refertui, et quod cum ipso 
dimicatun conhdenter prsestolentur Rex ergo tarn dolore quam ir^S- contur- 
batur, ac ad hostes cum exercitu properare conatur ’* If we may trust the 
Winchester Annalist (Ann Mon u 38), William showed his wrath towaids 
his defeated servants in the same way in which he had shown it to his 
defeated enemies at Alen^on , Multi de castello latenter egressi rem 
infaustam Regi nuntiS-runt, quare manus dexterse et nasi sunt amputati, 
ad infidelium terrorem, et m manifestum judicium, quod commissum sibi 
castellum infideliter custodierant ** 

• lb, 514 A Ipse lUuc cum equitatu contendit ** 
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drawn into the Humber, and the ships had been drawn chap xvnr. 

up on the coast of Lindesey.^ William and his horsemen S® sur- 
^ • T 1 T pnses the 

followed them. The crews were evidently scattered over Banes at 

the country, which William seems to have scoured with 
his horse. Some were overtaken and slam in the marshes 
of the district ; others were driven out of various lurking- 
places, of which we have no distmct account, but which 
would seem to have been some kind of rough and hasty 
fortresses, which William deemed it needfiil to level with 
the ground.^ But the mass of the invaders made their They re- 
way to their ships, and crossed over to the Yorkshire side Holder-*^ 
of the estuary. There they were safe for the present. 

William had no naval force in those waters; so the Danes 
were left for awhile to devise plans by which they might 
avenge both themselves and their comrades.^ 

William had thus done all that could be done with the 
means immediately at his disposal. If he had not crushed 
the invading host, he had at least made them feel the force 
of his hand, and he had shown with what speed he could 
appear even in those parts of his Kingdom where his 
presence was least looked for. As he had no immediate 
means of reachmg the Danes in Holderness, he himself 
went back to put down the insurgents who still held their 
ground at Stafford. In Lindesey he left two trusty William 
captains to guard that coast against any attacks from the Robert of 
Danes on the other side of the Humber. One of these 

, and Eooert 

was his brother Robert, Count of Mortain and now of of En to 
Cornwall, who was thus soon called away from his newpanesm^ 
estates in the West, and who must have been fighting 
in the flats of Lincolnshire at the very time that the 

^ Ord Vit. 514 A. *'IIli vero metu magni beUatoris in Hmnbram an 
fdgiunt, et npse quse Lindissem attmgit applicant 

® Ib “Nefaiios qnosdam in paludibus pene maccessibilibus reppent, 
gladioque pumit, et aliquot latibula diruit ” 

® Ib “ In npam alteram evadunt Pani, oppenentes tempus quo se 
fibi^osque suos possent ulcisci/’ 
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CHAP.XVI1I. iBsurgents were besieging his own castle on the peaked hill 
in Somerset. With him was jomed in command another 
kinsman, Robert Count of Eu, the loyal son of William 
and Lescelina, now enriched with vast estates in the 
South-Saxon land, and who held one of the first fruits 
of the Conquest as guardian of the castle on the rocks 
of Hastings,^ William meanwhile made his way, no doubt 
with all speed, to put down the enemies to the south- 
west whom he had been obliged to bear with for a season. 
He appeared at Stafford, and there is none of his exploits 
of which we should be better pleased to have full details. 
Wilham’s Our one account, if vague and brief, is still emphatic. 
Stefford^^^By an easy success he wiped out many of the factious 
party But the effects of the blow were lasting; many 
entiles in the Survey show how deeply both the town and 
Severe the shire of Stafford suffered, and how much hes hid under 

tie l^ke few and pithy words of our story. The wasted houses 

fi w town, the wasted lands of the shiie, the vast 

scale on which the confiscation was carried out, show 
that Staffordshire must have been the scene of vigorous 
resistance, and that it was therefore marked out for special 
vengeance.® 

^ See Domesday, i8 

^ Ord Vit 514 B ** Bex mteiim apud Estafort quam plunmos factio- 
sarum partmm facili proventu delevit *’ Here Ordenc— can it be William 
of Poitiers ^ — stops to comment on the general state of things , " In tot 
certaminibns sanguis utrimque miiltus effunditur, et tarn inermis quam 
armata plebs diversis infortmms hinc mde miserabiliter concutitur Lex 
Dei passim violatur et ecdesiasticus ngor pene ab ommbus dissolvitur 
, Caedes miserorum multiplicantur, ammaeque cupiditatis et irae stimulis stimu- 
lantur ac sauciantur, et catervatun hmc mde ad inferna laptantur, 
damnate Deo, cujusjudicia esse justissima comprobantur *’ 

® Domesday, 246 ** In burgo de Stadford habet Bex in suo dominio 
xvin burgenses et viii vastas mansiones , prastei has habet Bex ibi xxii. 
mansiones de honore Comitum , harum v sunt vastse, aihse inhabitantur ” 
Of the houses belonging to othei lords, all foreigners, nmety-five were in- 
habited and thirty-six waste The entry of “ wasta ” often occurs in the 
shire, especially m a long list of Crown lands in 346, There are no large 
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The western and central shires were thus subdued; Chester chap xvm 
alone^ the north-western angle, so to speak, of Western 
England, still remained independent. But the more press- 
ing dangers of the North at least won for this untouched 
fortress of English freedom the gloomy privilege of being 

devoured the last. Eor the present, William took up his Wilham 

marches to 

quarters at Nottingham, a town which, as we have seen, Nottmg- 
he had strongly fortified in his first Northern march.^ 

This was an excellent central position from which to watch 
at once Lindesey, York, and Chester, as weU as to guard 
against any movements which might even now arise m 
the newly conquered districts. While William was putting Action of 
down the movement at Stafford, his commanders had not against the 
been idle on the banks of the Humber The people of the 
land were doubly the friends of the invaders They 
were bound to the subjects of Swend by the old tie of the 
common Danish blood which formed so large an element 
amongst the inhabitants of Lindesey ; they were bound too 
b}^ their good wishes for the success of their helpers in the 
common cause. The joyful season of Christmas was draw- 
ing near, and the men of Lindesey called them Danish 
friends to join them in the feasts with which they en- 
livened the gloom of winter. The Danes landed, and 
shared m the entertainments of their English hosts. But 
the Norman Earls came upon them, when they were 
unprepared, m the moment of festivity. The hospitable 
board was stained with blood, and the Danes were driven 
back with much slaughter to their ships.^ But it was 

English landowners, but there is a list of Thegns at the end, among whom 
we find the Northumbrian G-amel See vol u p 483. 

^ See above, p 109 

® Old Vit 514 B, C, **Dani ahquamdiu delituere Verum postquam 
tuta sunt, opmati conviviis provmciabum (quBe vulgo finnam appellant) 
lUecti ad terrain egrediuntur Ambo Comites ex improviso eos invadunt, 
epulas cruore confundunt, mstant trepidis, ad naves usque csedendo fugi- 
entes persequuntui ” 
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CHAP xvni. presently rumoured that feasting on a grander scale and 

Designs of on a more important spot was thought of. The Danes, 

on^YoSr doubt their Enghsh fiiends also, were purposing 

to keep the Midwinter Feast at York ^ This, as well as 

what follows, shows either that some considerable part of 

the city must have escaped the flames, or else that, as 

so often happened in those days, the damage had already 

begun to be repaired by the rebuilding of houses which 

William were mainly of wood.^ To hmder this enterprise, or again 

Not- surprise his enemies in the moment of rejoicmg, 

tmgbam, "William set forth from Nottingham. He marched as far 

andreaches as the banks of the Aire. That stream flows from the high 

^^river which SO long divided the Northumbrian Angles 

from the Northern Welsh, and finds its way into the 

Ouse below the hermitage which was perhaps already 

growing into the minster of Selby, hard by the spot which 

was in after times to become the site of the palace and 

Oiigm of minster of Howden. The spot itself where William reached 

the stream is marked out as Ipng in the neighbourhood 

its later of one of the most famous castles reared by those whom the 
history 

event of that campaign was to set as lords over Northern 
England. It was near the place where Ilbert of Lacy 
1323. raised that renowned fortress, the scene of the martyrdom 
of Thomas of Lancaster ® and of the mysterious death of 
1400. the deposed Richard,^ which, most likely from the incident 
of this very march, received the Romance name of Ponte- 
fract. The fortress however, aU whose remains seem to 

^ Ord Vit. 514 C ‘^Divulgatur iterum eosdem latrunculos Eboracum 
ad venire, qua natalem Domimcum celebrenfe, seseque ad proeliandum prse- 
parent ” 2 ggg ^ pp ^95 

® On the execution of Thomas of Lancaster “ extra viHam de Ponte 
Fracto,” see Walsingham, 1 365, ed Kiley, and Rymer, ii 495 , and on 
the miracles wrought at his tomb, see the other wnt in 11 525 
^ I am not bound to determine the manner of death of Eichard the 
Second, but I suppose that we may safely use the words of Walsingham 
(11 245), ** Olausit diem extremum apud castrura de Ponte Fracto 
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be of mucb later date, does not, like so many others, oyer- chap xvm 
hang a river at its feet. The actual spot of William’s 
encampment m to be looked for among the mills and 
wharfs and factories of the modern town of Castleford. 

That name shows itself to be of a later date than the 
foundation of Ilbert, while at the same time it marks the 
spot as having been used as a place for crossing the river 
in much earlier times. The stream is now spanned by 
a bridge, but, if that bridge had any predecessor in the 
days before William, it had been broken down by the 
enemy.i The Aire at this point is now navigable, at 
all events for the keels of the country, but it is described William's 
as being at the tune of William’s coming impassable cSeford 
alike by boats and by fording,^ We need not however 
take this as implying more than the incidental condition 
of the stream during the winter months. William, we are He refuses 
told, rejected the counsels alike of those who proposed 
retreat and of those who suggested the repair of the 
bridge. The bridge might supply a means of passage for 
the enemy, or an attack might be made upon them while 
they were still engaged in the work.^ William preferred 
to remain idle for three whole weeks on the right bank 
of the Aire,^ while, as the story implies, the left bank 

^ The name Pons Practus, though it is not found m Domesday, must 
haye been known to Ordenc, probably to WiUiam of Poitiers It 
exists m English only in its Romance form It is therefore almost 
certain that the name was given soon after the place was brought into 
notice by this incident m William^s march It therefore follows that a 
badge was actually broken down at the time The difficulty arising from 
the distance between the town and castle of Pontefract and the possible 
site of any real pom fractm is equal in any case 

2 Ord Yit 5 14 0 Properans iRo Rex e Snotingeham, prsepeditur ad 
Piacti-pontis aquam impatientem vadi, nec navigio usitatam.” Fractm 
PonSf as distinguished from the more usual Pons F) actus, shows the name 
in a state of transition from a description to a proper name 

® Ib “ Reditum suadentibus non acquiescit, pontem fieri volentibus 
id opportunum non esse respondet, ne hostis repente super eos irrueret, et 
inferendse cladis occasionem in ipso opere haberet " 

4 ti ipygj, hebdomades ilKc detinentur ” 
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cHAP.xvni. was lined by at least a detacliment of the insurgents and 
tbeir allies. This is not exactly in the spirit of Bnhtnoth,^ 
we may add that it is not in tbe spirit of William himself. 
Iii=»ois finds The tale goes on to say that all this while a valiant man 
a ford. named Lisois ^ was carefully seeking for a ford both above 
and below the camp.^ At last, after much search over 
diiOBcult ground, a ford was found, Lisois, at the head of 
sixty horsemen, crossed it in the teeth of a party of the 
enemy on the other side. The English tried to hinder 
the passage of Lisois and his men, but they were them- 
selves defeated and dispersed.^ On the next day Lisois 
William returned to the camp with the good news. The army 
amy^oss inarched to the spot ; they forded the river at the pomt 
the liver ^^hich he showed them, and thence made their way towards 
York, through woods, marshes, hills, and valleys, along a 
narrow track through which two could not go abreast.^ 
This description, as well as the evident distance of the ford 
from Pontefract, seems to show that, if the tale is to be 
trusted, the ford must be looked for in the hilly country 
far up the nver, and that the march to York must have been 
made by a roundabout course indeed. It is perfectly easy 
to understand that fords which were available in summer 
would be useless when the stream was swollen by the 


* Seevol i p 300. 

® The only notice of this Lisois which I can find m Domesday is in 11 
49 1 , where he appears in possession, but seemingly illegal possession, of 
a small holding in Essex Half a hide was held by *'11 franci homines," 
“ quam occupavit Lisoisus, quia unus lUorum utlagavit " 

® Ord Vit 514 C “Demque Lisois, audax imles, quern de Monasteiiis 
agnominabant, flumen summopere attentabat, et vadum supra mfiaque 
qusentabat " 

* Ib “ Per multam demum difficultatem locum transmeabilem depre- 
hendit, et cum lx magnanimis eqmtibus pertransivit, super quos hostium 
multitudo iriuit, sed his acerrime repugnantibus non prsevaluit ” 

® Ib “ Postero ”die Lisois reversus prodit vadum, neo mora, tradu- 
citur exercitus Itur per silvas, paludes, montana, valles, arctissimo 
tramite qui bmos lateraliter ire non patiebatur " 
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floods of winter, and that the means of crossing had to chap xyui 
be looked for at a great distance from the camp. But 
it must have been no small obstacle which caused William 
to lose so mucli time at such a moment, and to reach 
the object of his march by suck a roundabout and difficult 
way, when the Soman road leading straight over the 
flat country from Pontefract to York lay invitingly before 
his eyes It is bard to avoid the suspicion that some part Probable 
of the seemingly wasted time was spent m those negotia- tioS^oT 
tions with the Danish commander which afterwards led^ll^^™ 

with the 


to the utter and shameful failure of his whole enter- Danes 
prise.^ 

At last William for the third time drew near to York. William 

I wish we could believe the tale of a later writer, who tells york^^d 

us that he met with a valiant resistance, and that the city , 

’ without op- 

was taken only by storm with the slaughter of thousands position 
of men.^ But it seems plain that he entered the city or 
its rums, and found no man to withstand him. The 
Northumbrians had gone each man to his home after their 
first great success,^ and we hear nothing which shows that 
their forces had been again brought together. Of the 
Danes we are expressly told that the news of their flight 
was brought to AVilliam before he had reached the city.^ 

His first object was once more to secure its possession. 

A force was left at York, with orders to begm at once with The ca^^tles 
the repair of the castles, which were once more to hold the repaired. 


^ This is the probable suggestion of Sii Erancis Palgrave, iii. 455 

® This seems to be the meaning of Matthew of Westminster (1069), if 
that IS the right name , “ Eboracum, ubi fuit Danomm receptaculnm, 
potentei cum ibi inventis expugnavit, et multa millia hominum ibidem 
interfecit ” This is wrought up by Thierry mto a picture of a dearly 
bought victory on the part of the Normans after a long defence of which 
the “ Box Edgar ” seems to be the hero. 

® See above, p 271 

* Ord. Vit 514 C, “ Eboraco appropinquatum eat, sed Danos aufiigisse 
nuntiatum est ” 
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cHAPxvm metropolis of tke North in subjection.^ And now came 
fearful deed, haJf of policy, half of v'engeance, which 
Northum- has stamped the name of WiUiam with infamy, and which 
forms a clearly marked stage in the downward course of 
his moral being. He had embarked in a wrongM under- 
taking; but hitherto we cannot say that he had aggravated 
the original wrong by reckless or wanton cruelties. But, 
as ever, wrong avenged itself by leading to deeper wrong. 
The age was a stem one, and hitherto William had 
certainly not sinned against the public opinion of the age. 
Hitherto he had been on the whole a merciful conqueror. 
He had shown that he belonged to another type of beings 
from the men who had wasted his own Duchy in his child- 
hood, and from the men on whom Siward and Tostig had 
striven to put some check within the land which he had 
now won ^ Siward and Tostig were both of them men of 
blood, stained with the guilt of private murder, from 
which we may be sure that William would have shrunk 
at any tune of his life. But we may be no less sure that 
Siward and Tostig, harsh as they were, would have shrunk 
from the horrors which Wilham now proceeded deliberately 
mfliet on Northern England. The harryings of which 
systematic Sussex and Kent had seen something on his first landing ^ 
character. earned out, far more systematically, far 

more unflinchingly, through the whole of Yorkshire and 
several neighbouring shires.^ The Kmg took the work 


^ OriLVit 5 ^ 4 C "Rex tribunos et praesides cumaimatoriimmanii, qui 
restauiarent m urbe castella, direxit, et alios mhilominus m ripa Humbrie, 
qm Dams resisterent, reliqiut ** 

® See vol 11 p. 381. 3 See vol m. pp 41 1, 534 

The great harrymg of the North is mentioned briefly bat emphatically 
in the Chromcles, 1069 , « pa se kyng J>is geaxode, pa for he nor??ward mid 
ealre his fyrde >e he gegadenan mihte, and >a scire mid ealle forhergode 
and aweste ” So Florence, « Quod ubi Regi mnotuit WiUelmo, exercitu 
mox congregate, m Northymbnam efferato properavit ammo, eamque per 
totam hiemem devastare, hommesque trucidare, et multa maU non cessabat 
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of destruction as his pei’sonal share of the conquest ofcHApxvni. 
Northumberland. He left others to build his castles m Williams 

personal 

York ; he left others to watch the Danish fleet in the share m 
Humber; but he himself went through the length andtation.^ 
breadth of the land, through its wildest and most difficult 
regions, alike to punish the past revolts of its people and 
to cripple their power of engaging m such revolts for the 
time to come That all who resisted were slam with the 
sword ^ was a matter of course ; Harold had done as much 
as that in his great campaign against Gruffydd.^ But 
now William went to and fro over points a hundred miles 
from one another,'^ destroying, as far as in him lay, the life 
of the earth. It was not mere plunder, which may at 
least enrich the plunderer ; the work of William at this 
time was simple unmitigated havoc. Houses were eveiy- Utter de- 
where burned with all that was in them ; stores of corn, pr^t^ty of 
goods and property of every kind, were brought together 
and destroyed in the like sort; even hvmg animals seem to 
have been driven to perish in the universal burmug."^ The 
authentic records of the Conquest give no hint of any ex- 
ceptions bemg made or favour bemg shown m any part of 
the doomed region But local legends as usual supply their Legend of 
tale of wonder. Beverley was saved by the interposition of vation^S^ 
its heavenly patron, the canonized Archbishop John.® The 


agere ” FuUer details come from Oideric, the Evesham History, and other 
sources 

^ Ord Vit 514 D “ Plerosque gladio vindice fent, aliorum latebras 
evertit, tezras devastat, et domos cum rebus omnibus concremat 

“ See vol 11. p. 474 

® Ord Vit u. s. Spatio centum miUiariorum castra ejus difftmdun- 
tur 

* Ib * Jussit ir^ stimulante segetibus et peconbus cum vasis et omni 
genexe ahmentorum repleri, et igne mjecto pemtus omnia simul combun, 
et sic omnem alimoniam pei totam regionem TranS'humbranam panter 
devastari ** 

® On the history and legends of Saint John of Beverley (Bishop of 
Hexham 687-705, of York 705-718, died 721), see Bseda, v, 2^6, We 
VOL. IV. V 
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OHAP xvni. King* had pitched his camp seven miles from the town, 
when news was brought that the people of the whole neigh- 
bourhood had taken shelter with all their precious things 
in the inviolable sanctuary which was afforded by the 
frithstool of the saint ^ On hearing this, some plunderers, 
seemingly without the royal orders,® set foith to make a 
prey of the town and of those who had sought shelter in 
it. They entered Beverley without meeting with any 
resistance, and made their way to the churchyard, where 
Miraculous a vast crowd of people was gathered together.® The leader 
ture of of the band, Toustain by name ^ — not, let us hope, the son 
Toustain standard-beaier of Senlac® — ^marked out an old 

man in goodly apparel with a golden bracelet on his arm.® 
This was doubtless the badge of his official rank, or the prize 
which Harold or Siward or some other bracelet-giver had 
bestowed as the reward of good service against Scot or 
Bnton or Northman, The Englishman fled within the 
walls of the minster. The sacrilegious Toustain, sword 


get another instanoe of lus worship m the account of the Battle of the 
Standard m Richard of Hexham, X Scnptt 321, where his hannei is 
brought forth, along with those of Saint Peter of York and Saint Wilfrith 
of Ripon 

^ The legend is told by JBlfred of Beverley, 129, ed Heame Beveiley 
was the ** unicum asylum ” The Normans hear “ omnem lUius regionis 
populum iUuc ad pacem Sancti venisse, et omma pretiosa sua secum de 
tulisset.” The allusion is plainly to the famous Pi ithstool 
^ Ib “ Quidam milites rapmis assueti Beverlacum armati petierunt ** 

® Ib “ Ad septa ccemitem, quo temta totius populi multitude con- 
fluxerat, ausu temerario progredmntur ” 

* Ib “ Pnmicernus Turstinus ** 

® See above, p 39 

® A 1 Bev, u s “Quemdam veteranum pretio&ius indutum, auream in 
brachio armiUam ferentem 

^ Compare m the Song of Brunanburh the desciiption of .< 3 Ethel&tan 
as '' beoma beahgifa,” and agam in the Song of Maldon (Thorpe, Analecta, 

132). 

**Heton fSe seegan, 
hset >u most sendan raSe 
beagas witS gebeorge” 
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in liand^ spurred Ins horse within the consecrated doors.^ chap xvnr. 
But the vengeance of Saint John of Beverley did not 
slumber. The horse fell with its neck broken, and 
Toustain himself, smitten in his own person^ his arms and 
legs all twisted behmd his back, no longer seemed a man 
but a monster.^ His affidghted comrades laid aside all 
their schemes of plunder and slaughter, and humbly 
implored the mercy of the saint.® They made their way 
back to William and told Inm the tale of wonder. The William 
King had already shown himself a friend to the church the rights 
of Saint John,^ and now, fearing the wrath of the samt, 
he summoned the chief members of the Chapter before him, 
and again confirmed all their possessions by charters under 
the royal seal.^ He added new grants of land and precious 
gifts for the adornment of the minster,® and, what was of 

^ A 1 Bev 129 ‘'Extract© quo erat prsecmctusgladio, per medium plebis 
attonitse, super emissarium ftirens senem persequitur . intra valvas 
ecclesise jam pene fugiendo exstmctum inseqmtur ” 

® Ib “ Ecce equus in quo sederat fracto coUo corrmt, et ipse, facie jam 
deformi post tergum versa mambus pedibusque retortis, velut monstruni 
informe ommum m se mirantium ora conveitit It i& curious to see how 
Thieny (1 319) wateis down themuacle, ' son cheval, gUssant sur le 
pave, &*abattit et le froissa dans sa chute ** Of course this H likely enougli 
to have been the kernel of truth m the legend, but no man has a right to tell 
the tale in this shape as if it weie undoubted fact On stones of this kind, 
see the profound lemarks of Professor Stubbs m his Pieface to J)e Ijiien- 
tionct xxvii~xxix 

® Ib “ Stupefacti et extemti soon ejus, projectis armis et deposit! 
ferocitate, ad impetrandam Sancti Johanms misencordiam convertuntur ** 

* See above, p 205 

® Ib "Rex, audit! viitute glonosi confessons, verensque similem 
ultionem de ceteiis, accersitis ad se majonbus ecclesise, qusecumque 
pnorum Regum vel prmcipum libertate eidem ecclesise fuerant coUata, 
regi! auctoritate et sigilli sui munimme confiimavit ” The chief of these 
fonner benefectors wat. JEthelstan, the second founder of the church in 
its secular shape See the legend in Bromton, X Scriptt 838 I suspect 
that this present confirmation is a legendary version of the earher one m 
Ealdied's time 

® Ib “ Ne ipse prsedecessorum suoium munificentiis esset impai, 
pisefatain ecclesiam pretiobis donis decoiavit, et possessionibus ampli- 
avit ” 
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more immediate ■value than all, that there might be no 
further danger of the peace of Saint John being broken, 
he at once broke up his camp by sound of trumpet, and 
removed his head-(juarters to a place far removed from 
the hallowed spot,^ 

The lands of Saint John of Beverley were thus, according 
to the local legend, spared amid the general havoc, and re- 
mained tilled while all around was a wilderness ^ The long 
abiding traces of the destruction which was now wrought 
were its most fearful feature. The accounts of the imme- 
diate ravaging are graphic and ternble enough, but they 
are perhaps outdone m significance by the passionless 
witness of the great Survey, the entries of " Waste,” 
“ Waste,” Waste,” attached through page after page 
to the Yoikshire lordships which, seventeen years after, 
had not recovered fi*om the blow.^ Indeed we may be 
inclined to ask whether Noithern England ever fully re- 
covered from the blow till that great developement of modern 
times which has reversed the respective importance of the 
North and the South For nine years at least no attempt 
was made at tilling the ground ; between York and Dur- 
ham every town stood uninhabited; their streets became 

^ A 1 Bev, 129 ''Ne exercitiis sui vicinitate pax ecclesiaj ab eo firmata 
dissolveretur, sonanttbus per exercitum clas&icis statim a loco recessit, et 
valde procul inde tentona figi praecepit ” 

^ Bromton, X Scnptt 966 Neo terra ahqua erat culta, evcepto solo 
temtono beati Jobannis Beverlaci, nam ibi quidam Eegis miles, coUo equi 
sm fracto et facie propnS, retorts, vmdictam mcurrebat ” 

® I take at a venture pp 305, 305 h After a long string of places ^\e 
read, “ omnia wasta piaster Engelbi ” After another such list, “ omnes 
sunt wastae excepto Wirueltun ” The entry of “ wasta ” occurs also in 
twenty-four other places m those two pages These are on lands belonging 
to the two gieat Earls Eobert and Hugh The destruction however was 
not spread quite equally over the whole land In pp 319, 319 the fatal 
word occurs only nme times Among the places which escaped we find 
the names of '' Barnehurg’* and “Sproteburg” Spiotburgh has its 
fnthstool as well as Beverley, and it is hard that it has not also its 
legend 
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lurkmg-places for robbers and wild beasts.^ Even a 
generation later tbe passing traveller beheld with sorrow 
the rums of famous towns, with their lofty towers rising 
above the forsaken dwellings, the fields lying untilled and 
tenantless, the rivers flowing idly through the wilderness.^ 
At the time the scene was so fearful that the contemporary 
writers seem to lack words to set forth its full horrors. 
Men^ women, and children died of hunger ; they laid them 
down and died in the roads and in the fields, and there 
was no man to bury them.® Those who survived kept up 
life on strange and unaccustomed food. The flesh of cats 
and dogs was not disdamed, and the teaching which put a 
ban on the flesh of the horse as the food of Christian men 
was forgotten under the stress of hunger. Nay, there were 
those who did not shrink from keeping themselves alive on 
the flesh of their own kmd.^ Others, in the emphatic 
words of our old records, bowed their necks for meat m the 
evil days They became slaves to any one who would feed 
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^ Sim Dun Gest Regg 1079, p 85, Hinde “ Interea ita terrS. cultore 
flestitutS., lata ubique solitudo patebat per novem annos Inter Eboracum 
et Dunelmum nusquam villa mhabitata, bestxarum tantum et lationum 
latibula magno itinerantibus fuere timori ” 

® Will Malm m 249 “ Itaque provmciae quondam fertalis et tyran- 

normn nutnculae incendio, praedE, sanguine, nervi succisi , humus per sex- 
aginta et eo amplius milharia omnifariam mculta , nudum omnium solum 
usque ad hoc ettam tempns , urbes ohm prseclaras, turres procentate sua 
in coelum minantes, agios Isetos pascuis, irriguos fluviis, si quis modo videt 
peregnnus, ingemit, si qms superest vetus incola, non agnosoit ” Are we 
to seem these heaven-reaching towers the tall slender unbuttressed steeples 
of our earliest Romanesque ^ 

® Sim Dun u, s “ Erat horror ad intuendum per domes, plateas, et 
itmera cadavera humana dissolvi, et tabescentia putredine cum foetore 
horrendo scatunre vermibus Neque enim superat qui ea bumo cooperiret, 
omnibus vel exstinctis gladio et fame, vel propter famem paternum solum 
rehnquentibus ” 

* Flor Wig 1069 “ Normannis Angham vastantibua, in NorthymbnSl 

et qmbusdam ahis provinens anno prsecedenti, sed praesenti et subsequent! 
fere per totam Angham, maxirae per Northymbnam et per contiguas illi 
provincias, adeo fames pnevaluit, ut homines equxnam, caninam, cattmam, 
et carnein comederent humanam ” 
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CHAP xviii them, sometimes, when happier days had come, to be set 
free by the ehaiiiy of their masters.^ Before the end of 
the year, Yorkshire was a wilderness. The bodies of 
its inhabitants were rotting in the streets, in the high- 
ways, or on their own hearthstones ; and those who had 
escaped from sword, fire, and hunger, had fled out of 
the land. 

Coniem- The harrying of Northern England was a deed which 
2fe^teof was denounced by men not indisposed to make the best of 
condttrt * William’s deeds as a deed on which the wrath of God was 
sure to follow.**^ To his own conscience it was perhaps 
reconciled by the thought that, after all, he had shed no 


^ Theie is a most remarkable document m Cod Dipl iv 263, in which 
a lady named Geatfljed sets free several per-sons, who are mentioned by 
name, with the striking addition, “ and ealle ha men he heonon heora he^od 
for hyra mete on ‘Saim yfium dagum ” !Mr Kemble (Saxons m England, 
i 196), who mentions other examples of the practice, refeis this deed to a 
time as late as the Norman Conq[ue&t ” From the words which follow, 
in which Gospatric is mentioned, the document would seem to belong to 
the year 1070 Geatflsed sets free another party of slaves, who aie 
described as ha men he heo hmgede set Cwsespatrike ” All the names are 
English or Danish This example illustrates the geneial description of 
Snneon of Durham (85% ** Alii in semtutem perpetuam sese venderent, 
dummodo quahtercumque miseiabilem vitam sustentarent ” 

® Ord Vit 514 D, 515 A “ Nusquara tant^ crudelitate usus est 
OuiUelmus, hic turpiter vitio succubuit, dam iram suam regere contempsit , 
ct reos innocuosque pari animadversione peremit . In multis Guillel- 
mum nostra libenter extulit relatio sed in hoc quod una justum et in-" 
justum rabidse famis lancet seque tianshxit, laudare non audeo Nam 
dum innocuos mfantes juvenesque vernantes et floridos canitie senes fame 
penclitaii video , misencordi^ motus miserabihs popuh moeronbus et 
anxietatibus niagis eondoleo, quam fnvohs adulatiombus inutiliter studeo 
Prseterea indubitanter adfero quod impune non lemittetur tarn feralis 
occisio Summos enim et mios mtuetur omnipotens Judex, et seque 
omnium facta discutiet ac pumet distnctissimus vindex, ut palam ommbus 
enodat Dei perpetua lex ” This passage is valuable, even if it be simply 
the comment of Ordenc, whose sense of light and wiong was keen enough 
But it becomes of tenfold value, if we can believe that he copied it from 
William of Poitiers It would show that theie weie bounds beyond 
which even that abandoned flatterer refused to follow his hero 
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blood except in open fighting. He had spared the lives of chapxvih. 
rebels whom a less merciful prince might have doomed to 
the slaughter. His vengeance fell only on the lands and WiUiam 
goods which were his own lawful forfeit, and if their former 
owners died of hunger through their loss, that was no guilt 
of his. All this, all that had gone before^ all that was to 
come after, was to be done and suffeied that William might 
win and wear the Crown which the choice of those whose 
gift it was had given to another. And, as if in mockery, He holds 
Wilham decreed to show himself in all the pomp of king- ^nstmas 
ship in the midst of the land which he had wasted He 
would remind men that all that he had done was not the 1069-1070 
act of a lawless invader oveicoming his foreign enemies, 
but the act of a lawful King subdmng the rebels who had 
again and again risen against him, who had slain his 
garrisons and broken down his castles. The Christmas 
Feast was this year to be kept, not in the new mmster of 
Eadward at Westminster or of Ealdred at Gloucester,^ but 
amid the rums of the houses and churches of the wasted 
metropolis of the North. The Crown which Ealdred had 
placed on William’s head uas to be worn in his own city, 
when there was no Northumbiian Primate to do his duty 
to his King, and only the blackened walls of the minster 
to be the scene of the ceremony. Still the foim was gone 
through, doubtless with such dimmished splendour as the 
circumstances allowed. The Crown and all the other 
badges of royalty were brought fiom Winchester, the 
army was left encamped without the city, and King 
Wdham, not King Eadgar or King Swend, held the 
Christmas Feast in York.^ It was doubtless at this grim 

^ See vol 11. p. 435 

® Ord Vit 515 A, B ''Inter bella GuxUelmus ex cmtate GnentS. 
jubet adferii coronam, aliaque omamenta legalia et vasa, et dinnsso 
exercitu in castns Eboracnm pergit, ibique Natale Salvatons nostri 
concelebrat ** This is confirmed by the Worcester Chronicle, 1069 , “ And 
se kyng wses }>one midwintre^* daag on Eoferwic ** 
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cHAPxvin Midwinter Gemot that the main settlement of Yorkshire 

^ took place. It must have been now that the Breton Alan 

shhre. received that vast giant of land which placed him at the 

Grants to nobles of the North.^ In one of the most 

Alan of 

Bntanny picturesque spots of that land of dales and streams, on 

a height overlooking the rocky bed of the dark Swale^ 

he reared the castle which, under its French name of 

Eiehmond, so long remained as a link between the 

English Earldom and the Breton Duchy.^ A hall, a 

keep, a chapel, either of this or of the next age, survive 

to tell of the proud state of its early lords, but how 

much of them is actually the work of the first founder 

may remain a problem for the architectural antiquary.^ 

Under the shadow of the castle a town, as usual, arose, 

and the borough of Richmond gained importance enough 

to give its name to new ecclesiastical and temporal divi- 

Ecclesi- sions of the surrounding country ^ The bounty of the 
astical -o 1 j jLi A TT ^ 

founda- Jiarls and their followers surrounded the castle with eccle- 
EiSmond foundations. A stately parish church arose on the 


* In Domesday, 309, Alan appears as third among the lay landownei? m 
Yorkshire, after the Earls Hugh and Robert, but hi& estate is the largest 
of the three 

» The descent of Duchy and Earldom may be studied in Dugdale's 
Baronage, 46, and in the Art de Verifier les Dates, 11. 897 et seqq. 
See also Gale, Begistrum Honoris de Richmond, the Preface and the 
Genealogical Tree It is enough to remember the regrant of the Earldom 
to Duke John in 1268, and the descent &om him of the famous Arthur, 
the Constable of Prance, in the fifteenth centmy 

^ I cannot find any authentic dates for the different parts of the castle 
of Richmond, one of the finest Norman buildmgs in the kingdom Gale 
attributes the building of the great towei to Conan, the fourth Earl, 
1 1 45-1 1 71 It would seem to be of late Norman date, but retaining an 
earlier entrance The hall overhanging the river struck me as possibly 
earlier than the keep The ongmal chapel is very small and plain Both 
hall and chapel stand quite apart from the keep, showing how completely, 
at aU events m castles of this palatial kind, the keep was merely an 
occasional place of defence 

‘ The name of “ Kohmondshire ” is femiliar, see Gale, and Whitaker’s 
History pomm Richmond also gives its name to an Arohdeacomy 
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cHAPtvin gift from tlie Conqueror,^ These are names specially 
0*®*’ belonsrmar to Northern history ; but 'William’s immediate 

^OTxn&u ^ ^ 

^ntees kinsfolk and friends did not fail to come in for their share. 

Earl Harold’s lands at Conmgsburgh passed to William of 
Warren.2 A vast estate, the reward doubtless of his 
services in Lindesey, fell to the insatiable Earl of Mortain 
and ComwalL^ One Drogo of Bevrere, whose legendary 
history I shall discuss elsewhere, obtained a grant of the 
Ketention peninsula of Holdemess.^ Still many English Thegns 
Enghsh^^ retained their lands under the Crown,’ while others had to 
tenants them of Nonnan lords. This is specially the case 

with the lands of Ilbert of Lacy, which were largely held 
by their former owners,® while on the lands of Earl Eobert 
they seem to have been almost wholly dispossessed in 
Fall m tbe favour of his foreign followers. But, after the fiightfal 
Lmd^ havoc of this winter, lands m Yorkshire could have been 
of little value to any man, native or stranger. Through 
page after page of the Suivey the same fiightful entry of 
“ Waste constantly meets the eye, and a more attentive 
study will show many a lordship which had once kept up 
the hall of more than one English Thegn, but from which 
only the barest shadow of profit could now he wrung for 
its Norman owner.'^ 


^ Domesday, 332 h “ Hic est feudum Rotberti de Bruis, quod fuit datum 
postquam Liber de Wmtonit scnptus fuit 
® Domesday, 321 Comngsburgh and its appurtenances seem to have 
been the only possessions of William of Warren in Yorkshire 
® Domesday, 305-308 6 

* See Appendix GrG- 

* Domesday 330 &, 331 h 

® In pp 316 b, 317 &, will be found a long list of English tenants of 
Ilbert, many of them holding lands that had formerly been their own To 
be sure, many of the lands are waste 
^ Thierry quotes the passage in Domesday, 315, where we read of a 
Yorkshire estate, ** Duo T<iini tenuerunt per 11 maneiia Ibi sunt ii 
villani cmn 1 earned Yalmt \1 solidos, modo nu solidos ” In the same 
page are other similar entries Sacioft, which had been held by five 
English possessors, and was worth foiu pounds, was now held of Ilbert by 
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Tort shire was thus conquered. William had made a cHAPx^nr. 
wilderness and he called it peace. Kor can we doubt 
that order reigned in York while the Kang wore his campaign 
Crown at the Midwinter Feast m his INoithem capital lo-o 
As soon as the holy season was over, more warfare, more 
havoc, was to begin. With William the time when Kings 
go forth to battle was not bounded by any limits of the 
seasons, and in the estieme North of England there wcie 
still foes to be overcome and lands to he wasted. In some Enghbh 
remote coiner^ seemingly near the mouth of the Tees, in thl^moutii 
an inaccessible spot surrounded by marshes, a daring liand oftlieTees. 
still defied his power. They held out in a fastness stored 
with rich plunder, and deemed that there at least they 
were safe from all attacks.^ The lands of the futuie 
Palatinate of Durham were also unsubdued Since the 
overthrow of Robert of Comines, no Norman had appeared 
within the franchises of Saint Cuthberht But the land 
of the saint was already a wilderness. Bishop ^thelwine ThgUof 
and his priests had already fled. Frightened at the honors and ins 
which were going on south of the Tees, they determined 


to leave the church and city on the height abov^e the W eai, tain ^ 
and to seek safety once more for themselves and for the n, 1069 
body of their patron in his own holy isle of Lindisfiun. 

No one was moie eager 111 recommending this course than Go&patuc 

con 21S&^ S 

the Earl Gospatric Whether out of zeal for their pie- theii flight 
servation or fiom any less worthy motive, he himself under- 
took the keeping of the more precious part of the moveable 
ornaments of the church during their absence.” The 


a cerfcam Robert, was entered as waste and valued at twenty pence The 
next place, Tornevre, held by four Englishmen, had been T^orth four 
pounds, and was now worth ten shillings 

^ Ord Yit 515 B ** Rursum compent hostile collegium m angulo quodam 
regionis latitare, man vel paludibus undique munito ’* The position of this 
place of shelter is marked by the couise of William's march, when he set 
forth to reduce it 

® Sim Dun Hist Dun Ecel 111 16. “ Hic enim Gospatncus hoc maxime 
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cHAP.xvm. Bishop and his dorks then set forth Four days were 
taken up with the mareh^ the first of which led them to 
the mouth of the Tyne, at the point where its waters 
They reach are joined by those of the northern Don. There^ on 
stateTf the banks of the inlet locally known as the Slake of 
the place still stood the venerable church of the monastery 

where Bseda had dwelled^ and where we may still see the 
massive walls and narrow windows of the choir in which 
he worshipped.^ Since the first Danish invasions Jarrow 
seems to have no longer existed as a monastery, but the 
church was at least so far preserved that it was able to 
give a night’s shelter to ^thelwine and his companions.^ 
The next day’s march carried them to a place called Beth- 
Injunes liDgton, m the land beyond the Tyne. In this district the 
by venerable fugitives were exposed to the persecutions of a 
michael powerful man of that country, whose name Gilmichael 
pomts to his Scottish birth or descent. He vexed them 
on their course in every way, hindering their passage, 
plundenng the goods which they bore with them, and 
seemingly doing personal despite to the holy men them- 
They reach selves.^ Notwithstanding all these difficulties, on the 
fam, fourth day^ towards evening, they reached the coast of 
oTthiii mainland opposite to the Holy Island. A miracle 

crossing enabled them to reach the goal of their journey more 


dederjit consilinm, ut fogientes ecclesiam relinquerent, et ipse maximam 
omajnentorum ejus partem secum abduzerat 

^ On the state of Jarrow and Monkwearmouth at this time, see 
Appendix HH 

® Sim. Bnn Hist Dun Eccl in 15 “PmnS qnidem nocte in ecclesifi, 
Sancti Pauli in Gyrvum, second^ m Betblmgtun, teiti^i m loco qui Tughala 
dicitur, mansit ” 

’ Ib. 16 “In fug 4 memorata qu^ cum sancti patns corpore ad pise- 
dictam insulam fiigerant, quidam ultra amnem Tmam prsepotens Gillo- 
michael, per contranum, id est puer Michaelis, appellatus, nam rectius 
puer diaboli nuncuparetui, multas fugientibus injunas irrogavit, iter eorum 
impediendo, ipsos aflSigendo, prsedas ex eis agendo, et quodcunque mail 
poterat faciendo ” On these Gaelic names beginning with Gil, see Miss 
Yonge’s History of Christian Names, li 1 1 3 
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speedily. The tide, which was full when they reached chap xvm 
the coast, ebbed at once to allow them to cross, as the 
waters by Mount Kbmax made way for the passage of 
Alexander.^ As soon as they were safe on the island, 
the waters came back, so that no pursuers might overtake 
them.^ A single aged clerk was sent back to Durham 
to see how matters fared in the church and city. On Legend of 
the way, m the visions of the night, he beheld Saint 
Cuthberht and the holy King Oswald, and he was warned 
by them that the judgements of another world had already 
overtaken the wicked Gilmichael, whom he had so lately 
seen flourishing and boasting that he could do mischief. 

He was warned too that woes would fall on Gospatric 
also for his timid, perhaps sacrilegious, counsel.® The 
priest sought the Earl and told him of the divme threat- 
enings. Gospatric hastened with naked feet to the Holy 
Island, and craved pardon for that in which he had offended 
But on him vengeance came in this world ; the loss of his 
Earldom and all the troubles which befel him were his 
punishment,^ 


^ See the story m Amaa, i 26 2, 3 , Plut Alex 17, and compare the 
comments of Josephus, Antiq 11 16 5 
® Sun Dun Gest Eegg 86 “ Ciicavesperam, quum plenum undique mare 
advementibus piohiberet mgressum, ecce, subito sui lece&su liberum prse- 
stitit mtroitum, ita ut nec festmantes aliquanto tardius sequerentur fluctus 
marmi, nec tardantes aliquanto citius praecurrerent Quum autem terram 
attigissent, ecce, refluum mare, sicut ante, totas arenas operuerat.” The 
story is told at greater length and more dramatically m the Durham 
History, 111 15 

^ See the whole story in the Durham History, ui 16 The words of 
Saint Cuthberht about Gospatnc are, “ Yse tibi, Gospatnce, vse tibi, Gos- 
patnce, ecclesiam meam suis rebus evacuSsti et m desertum convertisti ** 

^ Sim Dun Hisfc Dim Eccl m. 16. “Cujus [Gillomichaelis] tonnenta 
intolerabilia Oomiti Cospatnco, sed et ea quse de lUo a prsedicto sancto 
audieram dum referrem, pavens lUe mtremuit , moxque nudis pedibus ad 
insulam, ubi sanctum corpus fuerat, incedens, veniam eorum quse m eum 
dehquerat precibus et munenbus petivit Teiumtamen postea numquam 
ei fuerat idem qm prius status honoris , expulsus enun de comitatu, multas 
quamdiu vixit adveisantium reium importunitates et afflictiones pertulit 
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CHAP xvra The Earl and the Bishop had fled^ and the mass of the 
flight of People of the Northern dioeese followed the example of them 
the people chiefs. They sought shelter among hills and woods^ and 
wherever shelter was likely to be found ^ None stayed 
in their dwellings save those who from any cause lacked 
the means of flight. The camp of refuge by the mouth 
of the Tees was well stocked with provisions, and was 
William fondly deemed to be impregnable.^ Against this strong- 
from Yoik. at once the nearest and the most dangerous of the 
January, gp^^g those whom he called rebels and outlaws, 

William now set forth on liis January march. 

His march His march led him through a rugged and diflOieult 
Cleveland Country, which, we are told, had never been crossed by 
to the Tees army, and where a road of twenty feet wide among 
the hills was the only means of approach ^ The geogiaphy 
shows that the country intended must he the hilly district 
of Cleveland, which hes on the direct road for one marching 
from York to any point at the mouth of the Tees."* William 
piessed on, and drew near to the head-quarters of the enemy, 
who took flight by night at his approach. He followed 
them to the banks of the river, by a road whose rugged- 
ness was such that the Eling himself had often to march 
on foot,^ On the hanks of the river he made a halt of 
fifteen days,® during which space he received the suh- 


^ Sim Dud. Crest Regg 86 * Regis exei citus . vacms ubjique domibus, 
solam mveuit solitudmem, mdigenis ftigse prsesidium quseientibus, vel per 
Silvas et abrupta montium latitantibus ” 

^ Ord Vit 515 R “Prsedam abundantem contiaxerant, secun agitabant, 
nuUam sibi vim nocere putabaDt 

^ Ib “ Unicus aditus per solidum introDuttit, latitudine tantum viginti 
pedum Uteus ” 

* On the geography of this march, see below, p 306, note 2, and 
Appendix Y On Cleveland, see vol 111 p 347 

® Ord Vit u s. “Rex aidens mfestos sibi hostes ad flumen Tesiam lu- 
sequitur, et avia proiumpit, quorum aspeiitas mteidum peditem eum ire 
compellit ” 

•* Tb SSupei Tesiam sedens qmndecim dies tiansegit ” 
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mission of the two most powerful among his English chap xvni. 
enemies. Waltheof came m person , Gospatric appeared 
by proxy. They again swore oaths to him and became 
his men, William even consenting to receive the oath of 
Gospatric, as he had received the oath of King Malcolm,^ 
at the hands of his messengers.^ Both Earls were re- They are 
instated in their Earldoms, and no doubt m all their pos- trth2r 
sessions, Waltheof indeed was more than restored to his 
former place, he was admitted to the King’s highest 
favour, and was allowed to mingle his blood with the 
princely blood of Normandy and Ponthieu. A daughter 
of William had been only promised to Eadwine; a niece 
of William was actually given to Waltheof. The elder ^ 

Adelaide, the whole sister of William, the daughter of and Judith. 
Robert and Herleva, the wife of Ingelram of Ponthieu, 
was by him, as we have seen, mother of two daughters, 

Adelaide and Judith,^ Both were provided for m Eng- 
land. Adelaide became the wife of Odo of Champagne, 
who in the end became possessed of the Earldom of 
Holdemess.^ The other sister became the bride of the 
English Earl of Northampton and Huntingdon.® Of her 
later career, and of her children, we shall hear again. 

But the submission of the Earl of the Northumbrians 


^ See above, p 206 

® Ord Yit 515 B “Ibi reconcibati suut GuaUevus praesens et Gaius 
Patncius absens, Sacramento per legates exbibito ” So both the Chronicles 
under 1070 “Her se eorl WalJ?eof giiSede wi ?5 hone cyng ” Mr Hmde 
(Hist North 1. 179) remarks that Gospatiic “ felt himself safer in his rooky 
citadel of Bamborough than at the court of a sovereign to -whom he had 
given such fiequent provocation ” 

® See vol u pp 587, 588 * See Appendix GG 

® Waltheof is made by Ordenc (534 D) to say at the bride-ale, Guil- 
lelmus Rex fidem meam, ut major a mmon, jure recepit , ac ut ei semper 
fidelis exsisterem, in matnmomum mihi neptem suam copulavit.” In 522 
C we read more distmctly, " Rex GuiUelmus Guallevo Oomiti, filio Siwardi 
potentissimo Anglorum, comitatum Northantomse dedit, eique Judith 
neptem suam, ut firma inter eos amicitia perduraret, in matrimonio eon- 
jiinxit, quie duas films speciosas marito suo pepent ** 
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CHAP xvni. was not allowed to insure safety or pardon for the land 
which he ruled. We* must suppose that the sub- 
theBaiiop- mission of Gospatric was not accompanied by any general 
Durham- submission of the chiefs and people of his Earldom. What- 
ever may have been the ease with the land beyond the 
Tyne, the land between the Tyne and the Tees, the special 
inheritance of Saint Cuthberht, was doomed to a harrying 
as remorseless as that which had fallen on Yorkshire 
itself. To take seizin, as it were^ of the conquered land, 
the host of William was spread over the whole country 
on its errand of destruction ^ The materials for slaughter 
were few, as the inhabitants had everywhere fled^ but 
their houses and churches stood ready for the favourite 
BuniiDg of Norman means of destruction We are specially told 

the churcli 

of Jarrow that the church of Jarrow, which had so lately sheltered 
jEthelwine and his canons, was now destroyed by fire.^ 
But we shall soon find reason to see that, as m so many 
other cases, the destruction could not have gone beyond 
Dwh^ the burning of the roof and other woodwork. We are 
not told whether the minster of Durham received any 
damage in its fabric ; but the great chuich of Ealdhun, 
forsaken by its Bishop and his clergy, with the sound 
of divine worship hushed within its walls, became a 
place of shelter for the poor and weak and sickly, who 
lay there dying of disease and hunger.^ Thus at last 
William had possession of the city which had so long 
withstood the attacks of Scot and Norman alike. But 
he had possession only of a city without citizens, and of 


* Sun Dun Gest Regg 86 “ Intel ea regis exercitus etiam per loca 

quseque intei Tesam et Tine difiu&us 

® Ib “ Tunc et ecclesia Sancti Pauli m Girvum flammis est consumpta ’* 
See Appendix HH 

® Ib “ Dunelmensis ecclesia, omni custodi^ et ecclesiastico servitio 
destituta, spelunca erat pauperum et debihum et segiotantium, qui, quum 
fugere non poterant, illue declinantes fame ac moibo defioiebant ” 
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a land so utterly wasted that it finds no place in the chap xvm, 
great Survey. 

This last named fact, that the shires north of Yorkshire Durham 
are not entered in Domesday, makes it hard to com- hum^r^" 
plete our picture 'of the state of the most northern parts 
of England after their conquest. It is possible that so the Survey 
much had been done in the way of ravage that it 
was hardly needful to follow it up with so elaborate a 
system of confiscation as elsewhere. It is certain that, Retention 
both within the limits of our own history and in later andDamsh 
local annals, men bearing unmistakeable English and 
Danish names, but still holdmg high local position, appear 
in the Bishoprick of Durham in greater numbers than 
elsewhere.^ And it is clear that, along with the two 
Earls, some of the leading men of Yorkshire made their 
submission to the Conqueror and were received into some 
measure of favour. Among these we may probably leckon Sabmissiou 
Archill. He is said to have been sent into banishment 
at some stage of William’s reign but it is clear from 
the Survey that he was pardoned at last. He must how- 
ever have been heavily mulcted, as he kept only a very 
small portion of his great estate.^ We hear too incident- 
ally of one Eglaf, a Housecarl, whose name speaks his 
Danish descent, but who is said to have risen high in 
William’s favour.'^ Of Eadwine and Morkere, at this Position of 

stage of our story, we hear not a word. It is plam that and Mor- 
kere 


^ See Appendix U 

® Sun. Dun de Obsessione Dunelmi, 157, ed Hinde ** Postea WiUelmo 
Rege vemente in Angliam ipse Arkillus fiigiens exsul factus est ” I 
presume that the Archill of Domesday is the same as the “Arkil filius 
Ecgfnth ” of Simeon, the last of the three husbands of Sigrid the grand- 
daughter of Bishop Ealdhun 

® He appears as a tenant in capite in Domesday, 331, 331 5 All 
his estates had been held by himself T R E , but the amount is but 
small 

* Simeon in his History (89) speaks casually of '*Eilaf huscarl apud 
regem pisepollens honors, ” whom he classes among ** piincipales vin.*' 

TOL. IV. X 
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CHAP xvm, they took no part in the revolt^ and the events of the 
following years show that they were still in William’s 
conrtj though doubtless quite as much his prisoners as 
guests. Still we cannot suppose that their lands were 
confiscated as yet^ while they were stiU. in the King’s 
allegiance and in his apparent favour. Had Morkere to 
look on durmg the conquest and desolation of the Earl- 
dom of which he does not seem to have been formally 
deprived?^ And where was Eadwine when Wdliam went 
forth to overcome the special home of his house, the last 
citadel of independent England ? 

William Eor we are now drawing near to the end. One more 
Vor™ ^ march through the wilds of Northumberland put William 
in complete possession of the land whose native rulers 
Difficulties had again bowed to him. From the Tees he returned 
by ^ York by way of Helmsley,^ and the chronicler of his 
Helmsiey jjj^arch now becomes specially eloquent on the difficulties 
of the passage. Some change in the weather may have 
made those difficulties even more frightful than they were 
on his march northwards. We now read how his course 
led him through hills and valleys, wheie the snow often 
lay while neighbouring districts were rejoicing in the 
bloom of spring.^ Through that wild region William now 

1 We shall see, two years later, that Eadwine and Morkere were then 
still courtiers of Wdliain, and the Earldom of Gfospatric took m only 
Northumberland m the narrower sense, the Earldom of Oswulf 
® In the text of Ordenc (515 0 ) William is now earned to Hexham, 
an impossible piece of geogiaphy See Appendix Y. I thankfully 
accept the correction of Mr Hinde (Hist North 1 178) , “ On this route 
he [Ordenc] places Hexham (Hagustald), doubtless in mistake for Helmsiey 
(Hamelac), which is on the direct Ime from the lower valley of the Tees to 
York, and reposes under the dreary summits of the Hambleton range, to 
which the above descnption unquestionably refers ” I have for once been 
content to take Mr Hinders word for the character of the distnct. This 
Helmsiey must be distmgmshed from Gate Helmsiey, which figures m the 
history of Stamfoidbndge Seevol 111 p 356 
® Ord Vit 515 0 “Mense Januano Rex Gmllelmus Haugustaldam 
revertebatur a TesiS,, nJ, quae hactenus exercitui erat intentata, qua 
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made his way amid the cold and ice of winter. It needed chap xvm 
the hiddmg and the example of a leader who was 
the foremost, and who shrank &om no toil which he laid William 
upon others^ to keep up the spirits of his followers.^ The 
march was toilsome and dangerous; the horses died in 
crowds ; each man pressed on as he could, thinking only 
of his own safety, and reeking little of his lord or of 
his comrade.^ At one point William himself, with six 
horsemen only, lost his way, and had to spend a night 
in utter ignorance of the whereabouts of his main army.^ 

A chance attack from some band of wandering outlaws 
might possibly have delivered England It might at 
least have undone the work of the Conquest, and thrown 
the conquerors into utter anarchy and confusion. But 
the fortune of Wilham once more carried him safe 
through all dangers. He reached York, and there he He returns 
finally settled the affairs of the city and shire.'^ We janaiiy 
should be well pleased to know all that may Possibly 
lurk m so vague a phrase Some confiscations, some tte North, 
grants of land, are doubtless imphed; but we know that^®Q^^eg® 
he restored the castles, and he most likely took other York, 
measures for the restoration of the city, a large part of 
which must still have been a rum. WiUiam’s work north 
of the Humber was now done The land was thoroughly con- 
conquered, but it was thoroughly conquered only because Nor^um- 
it was thoroughly wasted. The strength and the life 

ciebro acutissima juga^ et vallium humiUimss sedes, quum vicinia serenitate 
vein§. gaudet, mvibus compluuntur ” 

^ Ord Vxt 515 C “At ille m acerbissuno Memis gelu transivit, am- 
mosque militum confirmavit suH alacritate.” 

® Ib “Illud iter diflfictilter peractiim est, in quo sonipedum mgens 
ruina facta est Anxius pro su§. quisque salute exstitit, domimque parum 
aut amici memimt ” 

® Ib “ In difficultate Eex cum sems tantum equitibus aberravit, et 
noctem mtegram ubmam essent quos ductabat ignarus exegit ” 

* Ib “ Eboiacum reversus complura lUic oastella restauravit et urbi ac 
regioni commoda ordmavit ” 


X 2 
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CONQUEST OP WESTERN AND NORTHERN ENGLAND. 


cHAPXvni the whole district and its people had been broken by his 
merciless policy. We shall still hear of one or two local 
outbreaks m Xorthnmberland ; we shall hear of inroads 
in which the Scot ate up the little that the Norman had 
Northern spared. But we shall hear of no more battles or sieges 
ill which William had still to strive to win or to keep 
conquered. Northern portion of his Kmgdom. Wilham was now 
lord of Northumberland ; but, in being lord of Northumber- 
land, he was lord only of a wilderness. 


Chester One corner of England now alone remained to be con- 
ouf quered. Chester was stiU untouched, and it would seem that 
there were still movements throughout the north-western 
shires of Mercia which it needed Wilham’s own presence 
and all his energy to put down. He was now fiilly minded 
to finish the work which he had begun. He would not show 
himself again at Rouen or at Winchester in any character 
William’s but that of the undisputed master of all England. He set 
Pebniaiy?*fi>i^li therefore on yet another march, the last and most 
fearful of the mai’ches of this wonderful winter campaign. 


Difficult Between York and Chester lay the wild region of south- 
character ___ n 1 I 1 

ofthecoun- western Yorkshire, a portion of that great hul range 

t^en" which so long sheltered the Briton of Strathclyde from 


the invading Angle, the range which, sometimes nsing, 
sometimes sinking, unites the Peakland of Derbyshire 


with the mountains of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 


The Peakland is in winter preeminently a land of ice and 
snow, but it is hardly possible that Wilham’s line of 
march can have led him so far to the south. He must 


rather have passed through a land which in later times 
has been filled with some of the busiest seats of English 
industry, but which still retain many signs to show how 
rugged a land it must have been m a winter in William’s day. 
Densely peopled settlements of man alternate with spots 
of rural beauty which here and there rise into somewhat 
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of the grandeur of the wilderness. It is a land of hills (3hap.2viii 
and dales and streams, the hills here and there almost 
swellmg into mountain-peaks.^ Through this land, then 
no doubt an utter waste, William’s army, after all its 
earlier toils, had to force its way amid the cold of February. 

As he was making ready for this last enterprise, he was Mutinous 
met by what we now hear of for the first time in liis ^g^^roopg 
history, a mutinous temper on the part of his own troops. 

They had had enough of marchings to and fro in the 
depth of winter, and now they were called on to set forth 
on another march which threatened dangers and diflSlculties 
yet greater than any of those which had gone before it. 

They feared the roughness of the country through which 
they had to pass, the cold and storms of the winter, the 
lack of provisions, the fierceness and daring of the enemy 
with whom they would have to strive.^ This last source 
of dread, at any rate, does no small honour to the men of 
North Wales and North-western Mercia. These feelings, 
it would seem, were felt most deeply and expressed most 
loudly by those parts of William^s army which were 
neither Norman nor English. We hear of these com- Special dis- 
plaints mainly as the complaints of the Bretons, thetheBre- 
Angevins, and the men of Maine.^ Now it will 
remembered that in an earher stage of the war, soon after Cenoman- 
his first expedition to the North, Wilham had dismissed 
all his mercenary soldiers.*^ If the Angevins had not 

^ I am. thinking mainly of the country between Huddersfield and 
Manchester, which hes pretty well in the direct line for a march from 
York to Chester 

® Ord Yit 515 0 , “ Demde movit expeditionem contra Cestrenses et 
Guallos, qui, praeter ahas offensas, nuperrime Scroheshuriam obsederunt, 

Exercitus autem, qui dura toleraverat, zn hoc itmere multo dunora 
restare timebat Yerebatur enim locorum aspentatem, hiemis intempe- 
riem, ahmentorum mopiam, et hostium terribilem ferocitatem ” 

® Ib 0 , D “ Andegavi, Bntones, et Oenomaimi semtiis, ut dicebant, 
intolerahilibus oppido gravabantur, unde pertinaciter a Rege missionem 
petentes conquerebantur ” * See above, p 233 
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cHAP.xvm. beea mentioned, we might have thought that the men of 
Maine, who were now William’s own subjects, and the 
Bretons, who were in some sort his vassals, were not 
reckoned among the mercenaries. But it is hard to see 
how any troops from the rival land of Anjou could have 
been serving in Wilham’s army in any character but that 
of private adventurers.^ Still we can understand that 
mere geographical neighbourhood might keep together 
the forces of North-western Gaul, after those from more 
distant regions had sought their dismissal. On the other 
hand, it is easy to believe that new swarms of strangers 
had flocked to William’s banners to take their chance 
of a share in the spoils of England. At all events, it was 
the men of Anjou, Maine, and Britanny who took the lead 
in the mutiny They demanded their dismissal ; they 
complained of the hardship of following a lord who was ever 
aiming at some new enterprise of boundless ambition, and 
was ever laymg on his subjects orders too hard to be earned 
William’s out.^ William, we are told, kept the example of his model 
Cassar before his eyes. He did not stoop to entreat the 
mutmeers mutineers or to win them over by promises.® He set forth 
at once, biddmg the faithful and valiant to follow him j as 
for cowards and weaklings, he recked little whether they 
followed him or not.^ This kind of dealmg told on the 
Difficult troops. They marched on, makmg their way among high 

valleys, across rivers swollen by the 
winter’s rain, and bottoms which the same season had 


^ See vol ill p 314 

® Ord Vit 515 D. “ Sui nimirum ad expurgationem depromebant non 
posse domino semper nova et immoderata audenti nimiaqne prsecipienti 
obsequi ** 

® lb “Bex autem conatantiain Jiilu Csesaris in tab necessitate seqnutus 
est, nec eos multo precatu sen novis promissis retmere dignatus est ** 

* Ib “ Audacter inceptum iter lunt, fidasqne sxbi cohortes se seqni 
prgecepit desertores vero, velut ineites pavidosque et invalidos, si disce- 
dant, parvi pendit.” 
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changed into well nigh impenetrable marshes Storms of chapxvih, 
rain and hail troubled them on their march. Horsemen 
and footmen were brought to a level, as the horses of the 
knights were swallowed up or swept away by the 
treacherous swamps.^ King Wilham himself had often Personal 
to lead the van on foot, and to give help with his own 
hands to those whose strength was failing.-^ But all 
dangers were at last overcome. To have led his army 
safely through so strange and wearisome a trial speaks 
more for William’s gifts as a leader of men than to have 
won the prize on the stricken fields of Val-es-dunes and 
Senlac. 

At last the fearful march was over. William and his William 
host came down into the rich pastures of the land which oheshire 
in after days was known as the Vale Royal of England.® 

Here was the one great city which had not yet bowed to Chester 
his might, the one still abidmg home of English freedom, conquest. 
All the other great seats of royal, ecclesiastical, and 
municipal power were already his. Wilham was King at 
Winchester and London, at Canterbury and York, at 


^ Ord Yit 515 I) “ Indefessim itaque pergit equiti numquam 
ante experts,, in qu^ sunt montes ardui et profundissimse valles, nvi et 
amnes peiiculosi, et yoragmosa vallium ima In hki vi^ gradientes ssepe 
nimio vexabantur imbre, nuxtD, mterdum grandine Aliquando prsesta- 
bant cunctis usnm equi in palndibus evecti 

® Ib “ Ipse Rex multoties pedes cunctos agiliter prsBcedebat, et labo- 
rantes mambus impigre adjuvabat ” 

® lb Tandem exeicitum incolumem usque Cestram peiduxit For 
Chester and Oheshire see the description given by William of Malmes- 
bury, G-est Pont 308 Cestra Legionum Civitas dicitur, quod ibi emeriti 
legionum Julianarmn resedere Colhmitatur Aquilonalibus Bntanms 
Begio fams et maxime tntici, ut pleraque aquilonalium, jejuna et 
mops, pecomm et piscium ferax Incolse Uo et butyrom delicias 
habent, qui ditiores sunt carmbns vivunt, panem bordeicium et siligi- 
mnm pro magno complectuntur. Transmittitur a OestrS, Hibemiam 
revehunturque cmtati necessaria, ut quod minus natura soli habet labor 
negotiantium apportet” Heniy of Huntingdon also (M H B 693 D) 
speaks of “ Hibemis Cestna propmquans.” 
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CHAP xvm. Glastonbury and Peterborough, at Exeter and Lincoln. 
But he was not yet King at Chester. The old City of 
the Legions, the river on which Eadgar had been rowed 
by vassal Kings, the minster where the English Ba&ileus 
had knelt with his vassal Kings around him, the walls 
from which men could look out on the land which Harold 
had added to the English realm ^ — all still were free, 
standing untouched amid surrounding bondage, like a 
single perfect column standing unhurt amid the shattered 
Municipal ruins of a forsaken temple. The twelve judges of the cily 
tion of had in old times sat m the name of the King, the Bishop, 
Chester. Earl.*^ They must now, in the utter break-up of 

all national authonty, have wielded a power as little 
amenable to any jurisdiction beyond their own gates as 
the rulers of any Itahan city which barely stooped to 
Its own a nominal lord in the Teutonic Csesar By ancient 

pnvileg es 

right the men of the whole shu’e were bound to repair the 

walls and the bridge of the local capital,^ and we cannot 

doubt that, in the course of the three years during which 

Chester had maintained its independence of the invader, 

the labour of the surrounding lands had been willingly 

given to strengthen the last national stronghold. There 

IS no point in William’s history at which we should more 

gladly welcome the mmutest details than in this, the last 

Lack of stage of the real Conquest of England, But not a detail, 
details j. j • 

of the not an anecdote, is preserved ; we know only the results. 

which had begun at Pevensey was brought to an 

^ See Note SS in the second edition of vol ii 

® Domesday, 263 h " T B E erant xu judices civitatis, et hi erant 
de hominibus Begis et Episcopi et Comitis Horum si qui de hundret 
remanebat die quo sedebant sme e\cusatione manifesto x solidos emendabat 
inter Begem et Comitem.’* Yanous other rights of the Earl and the Bishop 
are mentioned, the latter being the more remarkable, as the see was not 
yet at Chester 

® Ib Ad murum civitatis et pontem resedificandum de un^qu^que 
hid^ comitattis unum hoimnem venire prsepositus edicebat Cujus homo 
non veniebat, dommus ejus xl. solidos emendabat Begi et Comiti ” 
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end at Chester, and we can see that it was not brought to chap xvin 
an end without hard fighting William had to put down 
by force the hostile movements of what was now specially 
the Mercian land ^ We know not whether the city Submission 
surrendered or was taken by storm ; we know not by what and^city 
operations the shire and the adjoining lands were con- 
quered, But a siege of Chester would have put the Befencesof 

military art of the time to as hard a tnal as the siege of 
Exeter, The Roman town, beneath whose walls the^^^^ 

heathen -Etheifnth had unwittingly fulfilled the warnings Victory of 
of Augustine to the stubborn Britons,^ had been left by ^0^^613 
him as -®lle and Cissa had left Anderida.^ In the Danish Desolation 
wars of jElfred the walls still stood, no longer surrounding 605-90^^^' 
any dwelling-place of man, but still capable of being 
turned to a defensive purpose in the warfare of the time.^ 

By the watchful care of the Lady of the Mercians Chester Res ora- 
had been agam called mto bemg as a city and fortress ; ® 
and it was probably by her that the circuit of the Roman 
wall was extended to take in the mound on which the 
Norman castle was now to supplant her earlier stronghold.® 

^ Old Vit 516 A “In tot^ Mercioium regions motus hostiles regiS. vi 
compescuit ” 

2 See tbe Chronicles, 605, 606 , Florence, 603 , Hen Hunt M H. B. 

715 B, who calls ^thelfrith’s victory “ helium bellorum maximum ** 

® See vol m p 403 

* In 894 the Damsh army pursued by the English took refuge withm 
the ruined site of Cheater The way m which the place is spoken of by 
the Chronicler is remarkable , " past by gedydon on anre wsestre ceastre 
on Wirhealum , seo is Ligeceaster haten ” It is curious to find the futuie 
proper name of the city used as an appellative, “ a waste Chester ” Flo- 
rence IS more distinct , “ Cmtatem Legionum, tunc temporis desertara, 
qu£B Saxonice Legeceaster dicitur, pnusquam Regis .ffilfredi et ^theiedi 
subreguli exercitus, qiii lUos msequutus est, assequi poterant, mtrant^* 

The fugitives were able to defend the “ geweorc,** as the Roman walls are 
called, very successfully 

* Chron 907 “Herwses Ligceaater geedneowad** Florence (908) is 
fuller, “ Cmtas quse Karlegion Bntannice, et Legeceaster dicitur Saxonice, 
jussu JEtheredi Ducis et j®gelfled», restaurata est ” 

* For this hint I have to thank the local antiquary Mr Hughes. 
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CHAP xvin. The mediseval walls of Chester are more perfect than 
T^e walls those of any other English city, and traces of their 
* Roman forerunners still remains enough to show that^ 
except at this point, the line of the Roman fortification 
The ram- was strictly followed. Their eneuit takes in the minster 
of Saint Werbnrh, then a secular, but soon to become 

Mnt ^ monastic house, and which the changes of the sixteenth 
Werburh. ^ i -r» i • i 

century have made the seat of the modem Bishoprick. 

The minster of Saint John, the church chosen for the 

devotions of Eadgar, also a house of secular canons, soon 

to become one of the cathedral churches of the Mercian 

diocese, lies on the east side of the city, without the walls.^ 

The fortifications which William had to reduce were 

doubtless those of the old Csesars as strengthened by the 

Position Meician Lady. They took m a space which in those 

length must have been peninsular, as it is plain that the 

of the city flat land which now hes between the river and the west 

wall of the city, known locally as the Booddee, was covered 

by water long after Wilham’s time ^ The bridge on the 

south side was commanded by the fortiess of ^thelflsed, 

as it has since been by tbe later castle, and the whole 

cify must have stood as a compact square, well defended 

FdUof both by nature and art. How this our last national 

Chester stronghold fell we know not, hut we know that it did fall, 

and that, as usual, a Norman keep soon rose on the old 

mound to act as a curb on the conquered city. And we 

know that the resistance which William met with in this 

* On Saint Werbnrh’s chnrch at Ohestei and its change to a Benedictine 
Abbey by Earl Hugh m 1093, see Mon Angl ji 370, and the entries of 
the lands of its Warden (custos ecclesise) and Canons in Domesday, 263 
The entnes about Saint John’s are in the same page, but aie put among 
the lands of the Bishopnck, though the Bishopnck is still spoken of as 

Sanctus Cedde,” from its ancient seat at Lichfield See also Mon AngJ 
vm 1447 

® This IS clear from the local name of the Water-gate, which is no longer 
deserved I believe however that a geologist would not stand in need of 
this argument 
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his last conquest was enough to lead him to apply the chap svm. 
same stern remedy which he had applied north of the 
Humber. A fearful harrying fell on city and shire Ba-vaging 
and on the lands round about.^ From Cheshire, Derby- and neigS^ 
shire, Staffordshire, Shropshire^ men young and old, women 

• « A SDir©B 

and children^ pressed southwards in search of a morsel of 
bread. It is pleasant to learn that many of them found 
some measure of food and shelter at the gates of the 
Abbey of Evesham. The prudence of Abbot iEthelwig, Chanty 
and the favour which he contrived to keep at the hands th^^- ^ 
of three successive Kings, had at least not quenched his 
will to help the distressed, while the yet untouched wealth ^thelwig 
of his Abbey allowed him the means as well as the will. ham. 

The houses, the streets, the churchyard, of Evesham 
were crowded with homeless wretches who, well nigh 
dying of hunger before they reached the hospitable spot, 
had barely strength to swallow the food which the bounti- 
ful Prelate offered them ^ Every day, five, six, or more Mortality 
of the fugitives died and were buried by the pious care 
of the Prior iElfric, to whose immediate guardianship the 
sufferers were entrusted ^ Nor was the bounty of iEthelwig 


^ Hist Evesh. 90 “ In pnnus temponbns sui regni Eex WiUielinus fecit 
devastan qiiasdam sciras istis in partibus, propter exsules et latrones 
qiu in silvis latitabant ubique et maxima damna pliinbus hominibus 
feiCiebant, videlicet Eoverunicscire, Ceastrescire, Scrobscire, Stafordscire, 
Deorbisciie ’* 

® Ib ''Maxima multitude senum, juvenum, muherum, cum parvulis 
suis, famis misenam fugientes, dolentissime buc vemebat, ques omnes ille 
vir miseratus pro posse suo alebat Plures namque diu absorpti dunssima 
fame, dum cibum avidius sumerent, monebautur Jacebant misen homines 
per totam villam, tarn m domibus quam defons, necnon et in coemeterio 
isto languidi, hue antequam venirent fame consumpti, et idcirco ut cibum 
corpons sentiebant plunmi vita deficiebant ” 

® Ib. 91 "Facta est magna mortabtas multo tempore de talibus 
hominibus, ita ut quotidie fere qumque vel sex homines, abquando plures, 
miserabiliter moiientes a Pnore hujus loci sepeliebantur.” The local 
historian goes on to describe at some length the arrangements made by 
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cHAPXTiii. confined to those only who, m the very depth of the evil 
days, amid the cold and hunger of this fearful winter, craved 
for alms to sustain their lives. Many a man of higher 
rank, whom the confiscations of Wilham had driven 
from the lands and home of his fathers, found shelter 
and help in the holy house of Saint Ecgwine.^ But 
little was the help which all the Prelates and Thegns of 
England, had every one been as openhanded as jEthelwig, 
could have given to relieve the distress of a whole people ^ 
Alleged A hundred thousand human beings, no small portion of 
tionTuhe inhabitants of England in those days, are said to 
country, hunger in the winter which made 

William full King over the whole land.® The figures are 
probably a mere guess ; they can hardly rest on any trust- 
worthy statistics,* we know not wli ether they are meant 
to apply to Northumberland only or to all the shires 
which Wilham harried. Such was the price to be paid 
for William’s conquest. As the painter of his portrait 
tells us, he was so stark that he recked not either of men’s 


the Abbot and Pnor AElfric for the relief of the sufferers, and especially 
for the care of the children. 

^ Hist. Evesh 92 “ Et non solum talibus paupenbus, sed etiam plunbus 
nobilibus ad eum confugientibus, patern^ hsereditate omnique substanti^ 
miaerabiliter sublatS. Eege Willielmo jubente, factusestrefugium etadjutor 
pussimus in maximus necessitatibus.” The writer goes on to mention 
other charitable acts of ^tbelwig, especially his custom when travelling of 
making his followers give up their cloaks — ^which however were restored two- 
fold— to any whom they met by the way in want of clothing This reminds 
one of the stones told of Kim6n by Plutarch (Kim 10), and of the story 
told by W'lUiam Fitz-Stephen (Giles, S T 0 191) of Henry and Thomas 

“ Compare Burke's descnption of the suffering caused by Hyder All's 
devastation of the Carnatic , « The alms of the settlement m this dreadful 
exigency were certainly liberal, and all was done by chanty that pnvate 
charity could do But it was a people in beggary , it was a nation that 
stretched forth its hands for food ” 

* Ord Vit 514 D “XJnde sequenti tempore tarn gravis in Angli^ 
late ssBvit penuria, et inermem ac simplicem populum tanta famis in- 
volvit misena, ut Chnstianas gentis, utnusque sextis et omms setatis, homines 
penrent plusquam centum miUia " 
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sufferings or of their hatred.^ He had but won his own ; chap xviii. 
and amidst all the woes of the wasted land^ he could still 
give his thanks and offer his gifts to God and Saint 
Martin and to all the saints of Noimandy and Gaul, who 
had blessed his holy work with success, and had girded 
him with strength to chastise the pequrer and the rebel. 

But, at whatever cost, England was conquered. William England 

had yet to struggle against revolts both among the con- 

quered English and among his own people. But the land 

was won, there was no longer any portion of English 

ground which could still refuse submission to an invader ; 

future struggles were simply revolts against a government 

which was now in full possession. The faU of Chester 

was the last scene of the long battle the first blows of 

which had been struck when, well nigh four years back, 

Tostig had first harried English ground by William’s 

licence.^ We ask, but we ask in vain, whether Ealdgyth Question 

and her child were withm the walls of the captured ciiy, Eal^ytU 

and whether it was now that William gained possession of 

the young heir of the House of God wine, whose life, as long 

as William hved, was to be the hfe-m-death of a Norman 

prison.^ To questions like these no certain answer can be 

given. We know only that the land was won, and we know 

by what means the land which had been won was to be 

kept. The castle which was budt to defend what was left The castle 

of Chester was entrusted, with the rank of Earl, to the buSt 

King’s own step-son the Fleming Gerbod.^ William then 

marched again to Stafford, and took the same means as at Gerbod the 

Plemmg as 
Earl 

^ Compare the famous descnption m the Peterborough Chronicle, 1087 

* See vol m p 324 

® See Plor Wig 1087, where he records the liberation of Ulf after 
William’s death Cf above, p 143. 

* Ord Yit 522 A “ Cestram et comitatum ejus Gherbodo Plandrensi 
jamdudum Rex dederat ” On Gerbod, see vol 111 p 647 
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CHAP xvnr. Chester, by the foundation of a castle, to keep that 

dangerous town and shire also in order. The later castle of 

Stafford Stafford stands at some distance from the town, but the 

probability of the ease may lead us to accept the local 

tradition which speaks of an earlier castle m the town 

itself, which jBrom an entry m Domesday would seem to 

have been bmlt and destroyed before the end of William’s 

reign. The castles both of Chester and Stafford were 

guarded by competent garrisons, and were well furnished 

William with provisions.^ The Eling then marched across the con- 
marehe^to , ^ , , , 

Salisbury quered country to Salisbury. The royal head-quarters 

— doubtless fixed within the mighty trenches of elder 

days, on the hill fort where yet another Norman castle 

was no doubt already rising, and where the Norman 

He reviews nunster was soon to rise. The great plain which is now 
Lis army tit o jt 

covered by the modem city was well suited for a final 

gathering and review of the victorious army. On that 
552. ground, more than five hundred years before, had Cynnc the 
West-Saxon won one of those great fights, each of which 
marks a stage in the change of Britain into England.^ 
And now William’s host gathered on the same spot, to mark 
the last stage of the change by which England was not in- 
deed changed mto Normandy, but was driven to accept the 
Norman as her master. The Conqueror now gave great 
gifts to the men who had shared his toils, gifts which, we 
are told, were reward enough even for all that they had 

^ In Domesday, 248 &, it is said of one of tbe lordships of Henry of 
Ferreis. ** ad hoc znanenum pertinuit terra de Stadford, in Rex prse- 
cepit fieri castellum, quod modo est destiuctum ” Local Staffordshire 
writers also speak of a castle m the town, distmct fiom that on the some- 
what distant height An unavoidable accident drives me to speak of 
Stafford from much older and vaguer recoUections than those which I can 
brmg to bear on most of the places mentioned m this Chapter 
* Old. Vxt 516 A “ In reversione su^ apud Estafort alteram [muni- 
tionem] locavit, milites et alunonias abunde utrobique [at Chestei and 
Stafford] imposuit ” 

® See \ol 1 p 349 
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gone tlirougli. The conquerors of York and Stafford and chap xvin 
Chester, the men who had laid waste English homes and His re- 
fields, and who had forced their way through the fiozen 
hills and valleys of Cleveland, received from the mouth 
of their sovereign the praises due to their deeds They 
were at once dismissed with all thanks and honour. And 
those who had forsaken William’s banners, or who had 
quailed under the toils of his marches, received no heavier 
punishment than to lose their share m the rewards of their 
comrades, and to be themselves kept under arms for forty 
days longer.^ When Wilham could thus send away the 
troops whom he could really trust, and could keep himself 
surrounded only by discontented mutmeers, it was plain 
that England was conquered. 

It remained only to get rid of the Danish allies who had TheDamsh 
promised so much, and had done so little, for the deliver- mams m 
ance of England. Osbeorn and his fleet stayed during the 
whole winter in the Humber, beyond the reach of Wilham'^s 1069-1070 
arms, 2 but not beyond the reach of his arts. Osbeorn was 
perhaps in his heart not over zealous on behalf of a land 
from which he had once been driven mto banishment.^ 

At some stage of this memoiable winter William contrived Osbeorn 
to send a secret message to the Danish Earl, and to win w^am^ 
him over by the promise of a large sum of money. He 
was to sail away when wmter was over, and he was to be 
allowed in the meanwhile to plunder the English coast, on 
condition that he did not come to any actual engagement 

^ Ord Vit, 516 A Perveniens mde Salesbunam praemia mditibus 
ibi pro tanta tolerantia largissime distnbuit, bene mentos coUaudavit, et 
cum gratia multS, diimsit Desertores autem ad dies xl. ultra discessum 
commilitonum per mdignationem retmuit, e§.que poenS. delictum quod pejus 
meruit ca&tigavit ” 

^ Ohron Wig. 1069 “And Jiset I16 laeig ealne winter innan Humbre, 
beer se kyng heom to cuman ne mihte ” 

® See vol 11 p 63 
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cHAPxvm with the King’s forces.^ These terms, to his disgrace and 
final ruin, he agreed to. He seems however to have done 
mans and Hs best to cheat both sides, Norman •and English alike. 
English course of the next year that Williams’s 

licence to plunder was somewhat hberally construed, and 
that the time during which the Danish fleet was to be 
allowed to tarry in English waters was prolonged far 
beyond the time on which William might fairly reckon. 
CSiayacter Jq the course of the next two years we shall still hear of 

of the nes:t 

two years the doings alike of English revolters and of their Danish 

1070-1071 somewhat later, we shall hear of the doings of 

The Con- Breton, Cenomannian, and even Norman revolters. Still 

the Conquest was now really over. After the fall of 

pSSd Chester no integral part of the English Kingdom remained 

unsubdued. William was full King over all England. 

William’s What remained still to be done, as far as the whole island 
remaining’ 

work. was concerned, was for the new King of the English to 
establish somewhat more than the external over-lordship of 
his predecessors over all the lands winch had formed part 
of their island Empire Within England itself, what was 
still to be done was for tbe priest to follow in the track of 
the warrior, for the wiles of Lanfranc and Hildebrand to 
bmid up a power against which William himself could 
hold his own, hut before which his weaker descendants had 
for a while to bend. 


^ Flor. Wig. 1069 “ Tnterea nuntus ad Danicnm comitem Esbemum 

missis spopondit se clanculo daturum illi non modicae summ«t.in pecumee, 
et permissumm licenter eicercitni suo victum sibi circa npas mans rapere, 
ea tamen interpositS conditione, ut sine pugn^ discederet peractiL hieme 
lile antem, ann argentique nimis avidus, non sme magno dedecore sui 
petitis concessit ” Oidenc (515 B) gives ns only a rhetoncal account of 
tbe sufferings of the Danes and of tbeir return to Denmark , not a word 
about tbe dealings between William and Osbeom Here at least Orderic 
is following William of Poitiers 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL SETTLEMBET OP ENaLAND.^ 
A D 1070—1089 


E ngland was now fiiUy conquered; the authority State of 
of William was now acknowledged in eveiy comer m°io^f 
of the realm. We shall hear almost immediately of fresh 
resistance against William’s authority ; but resistance now 
takes the form of the revolts of a subdued people; it is no 
longer the defensive warfare of a people whose independence 
was attacked but was not yet overthrown. William had WiUmmm 
done his work of conquest^ and his reign over the land Jf 
which he had won was now to begin. Thmgs had greatly 
changed since his crowning on the great Midwinter-Day. 

The realm of which he had then taken a formal possession 
was now truly his, but it had become his only by the sword. 

The dream of a peaceful reign, under which England 
might flourish as Normandy had done^ had passed away 

^ For the ecclesiastical history of William’s reign, which I have endea- 
voured to deal with as a whole m the present CJhapter, several sources 
become of importance besides those to which we have trusted all along. 

The various local histones, bemg mainly the histones of monastenes, are 
of course of special value for this purpose. The Lives and Letters of 
Lanfranc are now of increased importance, and not least among them the 
short Latm Annals of his life which are attached to the Winchester 
Chromole Eadmer in his two Histories, Historia Novorum and Yita 
Anselmi, is now of pi unary importance, and William of Malmesbury’s 
Gesta Pontificum, which I can now quote m the new edition of Mr. 

Hamilton, becomes a book of great value 
VOL. IV. T 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL SETTLEMENT OF ENGLAND. 

for ever. William had been driven to make bis reign 
tbxis far a reign of terror, a reign of slaughter, exile, 
‘confiscation, and ravage. A large part of the lands of 
England had been laid waste; a larger part still had 
been portioned out among foreign owners. Yet for a 
moment there was peace; comparative peace indeed, if 
only the peace of utter subjection, set in fiom this time 
for the rest of William’s reign. Bevolts indeed were to 
go on, hut they were all purely local revolts. There was 
never again a moment when any large portion of the 
land was in arms at once, when, as during the last year, 
warfare was going on at once at Exeter, at Chester, 
at Durham, and at Norwich. For a moment the sword 
was sheathed, no element of disturbance seemed to be 
left m the land except the Danish fleet m the Humber. 
The conquerors and the conquered alike had a moment’s 
breathing-time. 

But in dealing with the acts of such a man as William, 
the personal position, the personal intentions, of the man 
himself are of hardly less moment than the condition 
and the temper of armies and nations- We can hardly 
doubt that William had changed for the worse since the 
day of his crowning. Everything since that time had 
tt ded to draw out the worse features of his character 
and to throw the better ones into the shade. He had 
become harder, more unscrupulous, more reckless of human 
suffering. But the harshness of William’s rule never sank 
into mere purposeless tyranny, into meie debght in oppres- 
sion. He never wholly lost the feeling that he owed a duty 
towards God and man Even now he was capable of honest 
endeavours to do his duty towards the realm which he had 
won at the cost of so much of crime and sorrow. It was 
about this time that he gave one most conspicuous instance 
of his wish, even now, to rule in England as an English 
King. It was his business as Kmg to hearken to the 



WILLIAM TRIES TO LEARK EyGLl>Il. 


complaints of Ms subjects, to do right and justice among chap xix 
them according to the laws of the Kings who had gone 
before him. It was his duty to go, like ^Ified and 
Cnut, through the shires and cities of his Kingdom, and 
to see with his own eyes that those who ruled in his 
name refused, sold, or delayed justice to no man.^ But 
this duty could not be thoroughly done by a Eling who 
knew not the tongue of his people, who had to hear 
their complaints and to pronounce his own judgements 
through the mouth of an interpreter. William then, at^e^es 
the age of forty-three^ in all the pomp of kingsMp and English, 
the renown of victory, again bowed his neck to the yoke 
of the schoolmaster. As Charles the Great had striven 
in his later years to learn the art of writing, ^ so now 
William the Great strove, we cannot doubt with aU honesty 
of purpose^ to master the tongue of his English subjects.^ 

In neither ease were the efforts of the royal student 
crowned with any great measure of success. The vague Probable 
rhetoric of our informant leaves us with no very clear notion his studies, 
as to the real extent of William’s English scholarship. We 
are told that he found his age an hmdrance, and that, 
as we might have expected, other affairs called him away 
from his studies.^ We may feel sure that the Conqueror 
never learned to address an English Assembly like God- 
wine ; hut we may be allowed to believe that he learned 
English enough to understand the simple formulse of his 

^ I need hardly quote the 29th chapter of the Great Charter; “NuUi 
vendemus, nulli negabimus, aut differemus justiciam vel rectum ” 

® The description given by Eginbard (Vita'K 25) of Charles’s attempts 
to write IS well known, ^'Parum successit labor prseposteius ac sero 
inchoatus ” But I doubt whether it is always remembered that his attempts 
to write prove that he could read 

® Ord Yit, 520 D “Anglieam locutionem plerumque sategit ediscere, 
ut sine interprete querelam subjectse legis posset mtelligere, et scita lecti- 
tudinis unicuique, prout ratio dictaret, affectuose depromere.” 

* Ib. “ ALSt a perceptione bujusmodi durior setas ilium compescebat, et 
tumultus multimodarum occupatiomim ad alia necessano adtrahebat ” 
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CHAP. XIX. own charters. And the fact that he made even an attempt 
in his own person to acqmre the English tongue wholly 
wipes away the legendary notion of his striving to abolish 
its use/ and makes it all but certain that English formed 
part of the education of his English-bom son.^ 

It is certam that this year, the fourth year of William, 
left behind it a special and a favourable memory in popular 
Stoiyof belief. The traditions of a later age told how King 
hsbing tbe William, in his fourth year, summoned the Witan of the 
declare what the ancient laws of England were. 
He had already, we are told, remembering his own Scan- 
dinavian descent and that of his Norman followers, decreed 
that the customs of the Denalagu should be observed 
throughout his realm. But the people of England cried 
with one voice foi the Laws of good King Eadward and 
for none other. Twelve men therefore were, by the wnt of 
Bhng William, chosen m each shire, who declared on oath 
before the King what the Laws of King Eadward were. 
Those Laws were then put into the shape of a code^ and 
were pubhshed by the order of King William as the only 
Law of his Kmgdom, 

No one who fully takes in the history and the legal 

formulaa of this age can accept this story as it stands. 

Remains of No one Can believe that the large extant codes which bear 
William’s ,, n -n ° 

legislation the names of Eadward and WiUiam were really put forth 
m their actual shape by either of those Kings,^ On the 
other hand, there is little doubt that we have some genume 
pieces of WiHiam’s legislation surviving, though it would 
seem that ordinances put forth at various times and places 
have been put together as if they formed a continuous 
statute.** And among these there are some enactments 
which we may, almost with certainty, refer to this par- 

^ See the false Ingulf, 71, Gale a See Appendix EE 

® On the alleged Laws of Wilham and Eadward, see Appendix KK 
^ The seemingly genume Laws of William have been last punted by 
Professor Stubbs, Select Charters, 80 See Appendix KK 
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tieular period of WilKam’s reign. It followed almost as chap, xix 
a matter of course that, m this passing moment of peace, 
when William was for the first time undisputed master Euglisli 
of England, he should mark his new position by some mans, and 
formal act of reconciliation between his old and his 
subjects. To renew the Law” of some revered prince 
after a time of war or disturbance was a process famihar 
both in England and in Normandy. Harold Blaatand 
had renewed the Law of Rolf m Normandy,^ and Harold 
the son of Godwine had renewed the Law of Cnut in 
Northumberland.^ But a still closer parallel is supplied 
by that great Gemot of Cnut^s early reign in which 
Danes and Englishmen formally made up their differences, 
and united in the renewal of the Law of Eadgar.^ So it 
was quite in the order of things that William should, 
especially at this particular moment, ordain the formal 
reconciliation of his Norman and his English subjects, 
and decree the renewal of what was doubtless already 
beginning to be spoken of as the Law of Eadward. Theie Language 
IS little doubt that we have the actual text of these 
two ordinances, ordinances most probably passed in the 
Easter* Gemot of this year, and which not unlikely pre- 
serve to us, with the needful changes, the words of the borrowed 
earlier ordinances of Cnut. In the same language 
the first among the laws of the Danish conqueror, William 
now bids his subjects throughout his Kingdom to worship 
one God and to keep one true Christian faith; and if he 
does not venture, like his predecessor, to bid them love 
William King with right truthfulness, he ordains that 
there shall be peace and mutual security between Enghsh- 
men and Normans.*^ The Laws of Eadward are renewed 

^ See VOl i p 244 2 ggg 

® See vol 1 p 462 

* Select Charters, 80 “ In primis quod supei omnia unum vellet Deum 
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CHAP, sxs as touching tlie holding of lands and all other matters 
William’s whatsoever, but a reservation is made for such changes 
as the reigning King had made for the good of the 
people of the English.^ This reservation was indeed a 
dangerous one. But once grantmg the position of William 
in England, some changes m, or additions to, the ancient 
laws ^ could hardly be avoided. We cannot blame him 
for providing for the defence of his Norman followers 
against any irregular violence on the part of the dis- 
contented English.^ This provision, the germ which after- 
wards grew mto the famous law of 3ifiglishfy? can hardly 
fail to belong to this early stage of William’s legislation. 
Other provisions which regulate the relations between men 
of the two races withm the Eangdom more probably belong 
to a later date. 

It was quite in the spirit of this legislation that William 
at this moment did what he could to encourage harmony 
and good feeling, intermarriage and intercourse of all 
kinds, among all his subjects, French and English. And 
now that actual warfare had for a while ceased, the land 
began to feel the benefit of that stern pohce which, in 


Inter- 
comse 
between 
Norman 
and Eng- 
lish now 
begins 

William’s 

strict 

police 


per totnm regnam suum venerari, unam fidem Chnsti semper inviolatam 
custodm, pacem et secnntatem inter Anglos et Normannos servan ” It 
IS impossible to doubt that this is borrowed from the opening of the Laws 
of Cnut quoted m vol i p. 481 

^ Select Charters, 81. “ Hoc quoque pisecipio et volo, ut omnes habeant 
et teueant legem Edwardi Regis in terns et m ommbus rebus, adauc6is us 
quse constitui ad utilitatem populi Anglorum ” This reservation is made 
again in the renewal of the Laws of Eadward by Henry the Fust. See 
Florence, 1 100 ; ** Legem Regis Eadwardi omnibus in commune reddidit, 
cum lUis emendationibus quibus pater suus illam emendavit ” 

® Ib 80. “ Volo ut omues homines quos mecum adduxi, aut post 
me venerunt, sint in pace mea et quiete Et si quis de ill i s occisus fuent, 
dominus ejus habeat infra quinque dies bomicidam ejus, si potuerit, sm 
autem, mcipiat persolvere mihi xlvi maicas argenti quamdiu substantia 
illius domini perduravent. XJbi vero substantia defecerit, totus bundredus 
in quo occisio facta est commumter persolvat quod remanet.” 

® See vol. 1. p 493. 
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William’s hands, dealt out speedy justice on the robber, chap, atx 
the murderer^ and the ravisher.^ In the towns especially 
the two races began to dwell peaceably together ; IVeneh of laces’ 
merchants were seen with their wares in the streets of 
English boroughs, and French burghers began to form 
a part of their permanent inhabitants. Their English 
neighbours began in some degree to adopt their dress 
and manner of life, and we may be sure that each found 
it needful to gain some knowledge of the others’ language.^ 

The process had begun through which, a hundred years 
later, it had become impossible, except in the highest and 
lowest ranks, to distinguish Englishmen from Normans,® 

This process, busily at work among the smaller Thegnhood, 
was still more busily at work in the towns, and it bore 
its noblest fruit when the marriage of Gilbert of Rouen 
and Rohesia of Caen gave birth to Thomas of London.^ 

This year then of comparative peace, as it was certainly 

' Ord Vit 5 20 C, D “ His temponbus, opitiilante grati§. Dei, pax in Anglia 
regnabat, et securitas aliqnanta, procul repxilsis latrombns, babitatores terrse 
refovebat nemo prasdan andebat, sed unnsqtusqne sna nira tuto colebat 
suoqne compan (sed non per longum tempns) bilariter applaudebat We 
must not forget that latrones*’ most likely means, to some extent at least, 

English patriots Still there is no doubt as to the real efficacy of WiUiam's 
pohce See above, p 30, and vol. 11 p 172. 

2 Ib D. “Civihter Angli cum Normanms cohabitabant in burgis, 
castns, et urbibus, connubus alten alteros mutuo sibi conjungentes ® Yicos 
aliquos aut fora urbana GaUicis mercibus et mangonibus leferta con- 
spiceres, et ubique Anglos, qui pndem amictu patno compti videbantur 
Erancis turpes, nunc peregrmo cultu alteratos videres ” “Mangones” is 
here doubtless to be taken in the widest sense, but it is not to be forgotten 
that it would still be apphcable in the narrower meaning 

® Dialogus de Scaccario, i. 10 “Jam cohabitantibus Anglicis et 35 ^'or- 
manniB, et alterutrum uxores ducentibus vel nubentibus, sic permixtse 
sunt nationes, ut vix discemi possit hodie, de hberis loquor, quis Anglicus, 
quis Normannus sit genere, exceptis duntaxat adscnptitiis qui villani 
dicuntui.” 

^ See the Lambeth Life of Thomas (Giles, iu 73) “ Gilbertus cognomento 
Becchet, patn^ Botomagensis . . habuit uxorem Boesam, nations Cado- 

mensem ” Yet Thomas himself (Epp. 111 286) speaks of his parents as 
‘‘cives Londonienses” without a hint of their foreign origin 
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CHAP XIX. not wholly bare of military events, was probably not bare 
SSki- haportant political events. Still it is in its ecclesi- 
portance of astieal aspect that it stands out most clearly in onr 
the year itself a year of special moment in our 

ecclesiastical history, and it is still more important as 
witnessing the beginning of the systematio pohcy of 
William and Lanfranc in ecclesiastical matters. 


§ 1, The Councils of the Tear 1070 . 


This specially ecclesiastical year, in which William was 
to show himself to the world mainly in the character of 


a reformer of the Church, hegan^ strangely yet character- 
istically, with an act which, in a less pious prince than 


English- 
men en- 
trust their 
wealth to 
the monas- 
teries 


William, might have been set down as a gross breach 
of aU ecclesiastical privilege. Many wealthy Englishmen, 
mainly, we may suppose, those who had suffered outlawry 
or confiscation of lands, had sought to save at least their 
moveable wealth by placing large sums of money in the 
safe-beeping of various monastic bodies. But the thresh- 


olds of the English saints proved no safe-guard against 

William the Norman King. Early in the year, in the course of 

thrmoLa- I^Gnt, while he was still at Salisbury or before he reached 

camL^off WiUiam caused all the monasteries of England 

the money to be searched, and all deposits of this kind to be carried 

to the royal treasury. It always has a grotesque sound 

when the deeds of William the Great, like those of smaller 
The . ' 

design at- men, are either excused or aggravated by throwing the 

wSiam^*^ blame on evil counsellors; but we are told that of this 

Sbem particular deed the Earl of Hereford, William Fitz-Osbern, 

was the chief adviser.^ It may have been deemed that 


^ Both Chronicles (1071 Wig , 1070 Petnb ) Acord this search and spoli- 
ation, but they give no hmt as to its special motive , “ And >8es on Lengten 
se cyng let hergian ealle ]?a mynstra J?e on Englalande waeron ” Florence 
(1070) adds the cause, and mentions Wilham Fitz-Osbom as the adviser ; 
** WiUelmi Herefordensis Comitis et quorumdam aliorum consiHo, tempore 
Quadragesimah, Kex WiUelmus monasteria totius Anghse perscrutari, et 
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the holy places were rather purified than profaned by chap six 
easing them of the worldly wealth of rebels and traitors. 

The season of penitence hawing been spent in this 
charitable work^ Wilham could better give his mind to 
the great schemes of ecclesiastical reform whose carrying 
out was to begin on the Easter festival. 

At that festival the usual Gemot was held at Win- Easter 
Chester, and the King wore his Crown with the usual w’mohes 
pomp. This public wearing of the Crown was in some sort ^ 
a rehgious ceremony, a contmuation, as it were, of the ^ 07 ° 
original nte of consecration, and the Crown itself was 
placed on the royal head by one of the chief Prelates of 
the land,^ In this ease the rite received aJ%)eeial dignity 
and significance from the position of those by whom it 
was performed. Pope Alexander had sent three Legates Presence 
to the court of his obedient and victorious son. Ermenfrid, p^pai 
Bishop of Sitten, a man already well known both in Eng- ^ 

land and in Normandy, whom we have already seen as the of Smen" 

peCTmiam, quam ditiores Angli, propter lUras anstentatem et depopula- 
tionem, in eis deposuerant, anfeni et in aeranum suumjussit defend” 

William Thom, the histonan of Saint Augustine’s, asserts that, not only 
money, but the charters to which William had sworn, and which he had 
now broken, were carried off(XScnptt 1787), “WiUielmus ^dens 
se in sublimi positum et in regni solxo confirmatum, subito ad ahum 
virum mutatus, de Rege factus est tyraunus Willielmus Conqusestor 
dictus in multis promissa violavit, monastena totius Ajigh«B perscrutan 
fecit, et pecuiiiam sunul et chartas, m quarum Ubertatibus nobiles Anghae 
confidebant et quas Rex in arcto positus observaturum se juraverat, ab 
ecclesus ubi in securo jacuerant aufen 1 pi secepit, et m aeranum suum defem ’ 

It must not be forgotten that this wnter had Ins head full of the legendary 
confirmation of the firainchises of Kent 

^ As the Winchester Annalist remarks under the year 1073, “ Sciendum 
est quod quohbet anno dum quietus fuerat ter coronari consueverat Rex , 

WigormcB ad Natale, Wmtomae ad Pascha, Londomae ad Pentecosten.” 

TJ^ of course comes from tHb Peterborough Chronicle, 1087 ; “ J>rjwa he baer 
his cynehelm aelce geare.’^ But we see that the ceremony was a sort of 
repeated coronation So it is called by Benoit (39141), when describing 
the Christmas Feast at York (see above, p 295), 

“A Everwic fu corone, 

A la samte Nativitd” 
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CHAP. XIX. Papal representative at the courts both of William and of 
1055, Eadvrardj^ now came a third time, accompanied by two 
other Legates, the Cardinal Priests John and Peter, ^ at 
once to congratulate the Conqueror on the temporal success 
of his holy enterprise, and to help him in carrying out his 
' ecclesiastical schemes for the subjugation and reformation 
of the benighted islanders.® They came at WilKam’s own 
prayer,^ and one at least of them tarried with him a whole 
year. They were honoured by him, we are told, as the 
Angels of God, and they helped him with their advice 
William and authority in many matters in many places® Their 
iBrst function was the ceremonial one of placing the Crown 
Legates, William’s head at the Easter Feast, a sort of confir- 
mation by Papal authority of the consecration which had 
been long ago performed by Ealdred in the West Minstei.® 
This ceremony done, a ceremony far from laekmg signi- 
ficance or importance, King and Legates turned themselves 
to the more seiious busmess which lay before them. 

Schemes This was no other than the beginning of Wilham’s 
great scheme for gradually remodelling the Church of 
policy. England, as he had already gone far to remodel the State 
of England. It was the pohcy of which we have already 
seen the first-fruits m the appomtment of Eemigius of 


^ See vol 11 p 461 , lii p. 96 

® Ordenc, 516 A, mentions Ermenfiid only by name, adding, “et duos 
canonicos cardinales ” Florence adds their names, “ presbyteros Johannem 
et Petrum, cardinales sedis apostolicse ” ® See vol m p 284 

* Ord Vit. 516 A, Ex petitione ipsius Alexander Papa tres idoneos ei 
nt clanssimo [canssimo filio legaverat vicanos ” 

® Ib ** Apud se ferme annuo ferme spatio retmuit, audiens et honorans 
eos tamquam angelos Dei In diversis locis, in plumms negotiis, sic egere, 
sicut mdigas canomcee examinationis et ordinationisregiones illas dinovere ” 
From Florence we learn that only Ennenfhd could have stayed so long 
as a year John and Peter went back before Pentecost 
® Ib “GuiUehmus Rex Dommicam Resurrectionis in urbe Guent 4 
celebravit, ubi Cardinales Romanse Ecclesise coronam ei soUenniter im- 
posuerunt” Vita Lanf. (Giles, 1 292). “Eum in paschS., coronam regni 
capiti ejus imponentes, in Regem Anghcum confirmaverunt 
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F&amp to the see of Dorchester*^ The great places of chat. xix. 
the Church of England were to he filled hy Normans or 
other strangers whom William could trust. Englishmen to be 
were to be wholly shut out from the rank of Bishop and Sandra, 
but sparingly admitted to that of Abbot.^ But William 
was no more inclined to act hastily in this matter than in 
any other. As ever, he was disposed to walk warily and was 
careful to have the letter of the law on his side. It would Thechange 
not have suited his purpose to make a wholesale depri- 
vation of the English Prelates. But as Bishopricks and 
Abbeys became vacant, fitting occupants of foreign birth 
were to be found for them,® and there was no objection 
to quicken the succession by depriving, one by one, those 
English Bishops or Abbots against whom any plausible 
accusation could be brought. These two processes were to The two 
be first of all applied to the two highest ecclesiastical posts Chop- 
in England. The metropohtan chair of York was regularly 
vacant by the death of Ealdred ; that of Canterbury was 
to be made vacant by the deprivation of Stigand. 

We have already seen that the ecclesiastical position of Eccle- 
the Archbishop had been looked on as doubtfiil from the po^faon of 
time of his nomination to the primacy by the voice of 
liberated England in that Mickle Gemot which drove his 
foreign predecessor from his ill-gotten throne.-^ Ermenfrid, 

^ See above, p 132 

® FI Wig 1070 “Operam dante Rege ut quamplures ex Anghs suo 
honore pnvarentur, in quorum locum sues gentis personas subrogavit, ad 
confirmationem scilicet sm quod noviter adquisierat regni ’’ We shall 
find however that a distinction, and not an unnatural one, was made 
between the case of Bishops and that of Abbots An Abbot was not 
clothed with the same high temporal powers as a Bishop. From this tune 
we shall see that no EngMiman was appointed to a Bishoprick, and that 
the English Bishops, with the exception of Wulfetan, were gradually de- 
prived In the case of Abbots the deprivations of Englishmen were many 
and appointments were few, but the rule was not absolutely inflexible 

® See above, p 1 3 1 

* See vol 11 pp 331, 335, 341 ; and on the "ecclesiastical position of 
Stigand, p 605 
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tie present Legate, had, on his former visit to England, 
been the bearer of a Papal missive against him.^ 3fet 
William had hitherto treated him with studied honour;^ 
he had consecrated the only Bishop who had been ap- 
pointed since his accession,^ and, if he had not been 
allowed to pour the consecrating oil on William’s own 
head, he had filled the second place in the ceremony of 
his coronation.”^ Bat his hour was now come; he could 
now be deposed, not by the mere arbitrary will of the 
King or by the sentence of a purely English or Norman 
Assembly, but by the full authority of the Head of 
Western Christendom. As usual, all kinds of vague and 
improbable charges were brought against him;® but the 
canonical grounds on which he was formally condemned 
were thi’ee. He had held the see of Winchester along 
with the Arehbishoprick. ® He had taken the Arch- 
bishoprick durmg the life-time of Eobert, and he had 
used at the mass the pallium which Eobert had left 
behind.*^ He had obtained his own pallium from the 
usuiping Pontiff Benedict the Tenth.^ Stigand was heard 
in his own defence; but his defence seems to have con- 
sisted of arguments which would have more weight m the 
minds of Englishmen than in those of William and Ermen- 
frid- He appealed to the faith of the King who had so 
long treated him as a friend; he protested against the 
iniquity of his sentence, and apparently against the autho- 


^ See vol 11 p 466 a See above, p 78 

^ See above, p 132 * See vol 111 p 558 

® Ord Tit 516 B “ Stagandum pndem reprobatum auathemate depo- 
suerunt Per^unis enim et bomicidiis inqmnatus erat, nec per ostium in 
archipKesulatum mtroierat ” 

® See the charges m iuU m vol ii p 605 
That Kobert left bis palbum behind is a pomt insisted on with glee 
by the Peterborough Chromcler See vol li p 331 The consequences 
were not then foreseen 
* See vol u, p. 432 
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CHAP. XIX. as Ms. He lived in Ms prison tte life of an ascetic. His 
finendSj especially Ms neigtboiir the Lady Eadgyth, prayed 
<3iays. Mm to indiilge Mmself somewhat more both in food and in 
clothing. He answered with the most solemn oaths that he 
had not a penny or a penny’s worth to supply his wants. 
Whether either the Old Lady or any other faend did any- 
thing to help him in Ms need we are not told. But the 
tale goes on to say that, after Stigand’s death, a mass of 
treasure was found hidden underground, and that round the 
deposed Pnmate’s neck was a key, which was found to open 
a private writing-ease, in wMch were papers wherein the 
tale and weight oi the whole hoard were accurately entered.^ 
Depriva- The fall of the Primate carried with it that of his 

tion of 

^thelmffir brother jEthelmser, whom he had promoted to the Bishop- 
rick of the East-Angles,^ a Bishopnek which he had 
once held himself.^ We are not told what crimes were 
laid to his charge besides those of being an Englishman 
and a brother of Stigand. One probable ground of 
accusation may however be inferred from an entry in 

^ This tale appears in William of Malmesbury (Gest Pont 37) , « Ibi 
Stigandus tenui victu vitam toleravit, quod ei parum de fisco infere- 
batur, et ipse ingernt^ mentis duntilL mhil de suo inferri pateretur. 
Quin et hortantibus amicis, et prsecipue Eegina Edgithlt, Edwaidi 
Begis relicts, ut se delicatius yestiret et pasceret, per omne sanctum 
pejerabat non ae habere nummum nec yalens Huic sacramento solidi- 
tatem yen abfuisse probayit ingens yis opum post mortem ejus m sub- 
tenaneis specubus inventarum Ad quarum indicium ut yeniretur auxiho 
fuit clayicula coUo exaxmnati dependens, quss faimliaiia scrmu esset 
custos. Ea serse immissa manifestavit per cartas myentas et quahtatem 
metallorum et quantitatem ponderum This became the stock passage 
for later wnters to copy Gervase however (Gest Pont Cant. X Sonptt 
1652) tells it in a form which seems to be original, “Siquidem eodem 
mortuo, clavis paivula in secretis reperta est, quse ser^l cubiculans scnnn, 
apposita mnumerabilum thesaurorum dedit indicium Cartse quidem in- 
ventse sunt m quibus notata erat et metallorum quahtas et ponderum 
quantitas quae per omnia prsedia sua compilata defoderat.” 

* Will, Malm Gest Pont 150. ** Stigandus evaluit, ut sibi Australium 
Saxonum episcopatum restitueret, et Onentalium Anglorum firatri Ethel- 
mero adquireret.” s See yol. li pp 64, 65. 
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the Survey, by which it appears that the East-Anglian ciiap six. 
Prelate had a wife.^ We are told also that several Depriva- 
Abbots were deposed;^ but it is hard to identify 
than one who was deposed at this particular Gemot. 

It is probable that our informant had in his mind 
the general system of deprivation of both Abbots and 
Bishops which went on from this time, rather than any 
special acts of this Easter Assembly. It is certain 
however that one great Abbey was at this moment 
vacant by death and another by forfeiture, and it would 
appear that the Norman successors of the Enghsh Prelates 
were appointed in this Council. Brand of Peterborough, Death of 
the Abbot who had been confirmed by the iEtheling 
Eadgar,^ died while William was engaged on his North- 

° ® November 

humbnan campaign.^ The vacant post was given to one 27, 1069 
Turold, of whose exploits, military rather than ecclesias- 
tical, we shall presently hear.® William^s vengeance fell 
also on an inmate of the Golden Borough, who might have 
seemed likely to be perfectly harmless. This was .^Ithelne, Seizure of 
who had once been Bishop of Durham, but who had 
long ago given up his see and had retired to spend the 
remnant of his days in the monastery About this time, 1056 ] 


1 Domesday, u 195 ** Hoc manenum accepit Almarus cum uxore sua 

autequam esset Episcopus, et po&tea tenuit in episeopatu ” JEtbelmcer, like 
most other people, French and English, is charged m Domesday with 
something m the way of inmsiOQies In the same page where his wife is 
mentioned we read, “ Hemeshi tenuit Algarus Comes T. R E et Alwius 
emit Stigandus ahstuht et dedit Almaro fratn suo, sed hundied nescit 
quomodo ex illo ftiit in episeopatu ” Another entry in p 200 is more 
curious After the account of the outlawry and flight of Eadnc the naval 
captam (see above, p, 121), it is added, “ Episcopus Almarus invasit tenam.’* 
But if jEthelmser was Eadne’s next heir, or, as he very likely was, his loid, 
his occupation of the forfeited land of an outlaw would he an invobto in 
the Domesday sense. 

® See above, p. 333, note 2. * See vol iii p 530 

* Ohion Petnb. 1069 “And on ])isum ilcan geare fortJferde Biaud 
Abbot of Burh on v. Kal Decembr.” This is one of the earliest instances 
of the modem idiom “ Abbot of Burh ” 

® See the next Chapter 


® See vol u p 407 
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CHAP, XIX and seemingly by a decree of this Easter Assembly, he was 
seized and led to Westminster ; what was his fate there we 
are not told. His offence, whatever it was, had doubtless 
some connexion with the career of his more active brother 
Ou^wry iEthelwine, his successor in his Bishoprick. It seems, as 
of far as we can make anything out of our chronology, that 
Durham, Prelate was outlawed by another decree of this Council.^ 
His alleged The charge would seem to have been a charge of sacrilege, 
or of complicity with sacrilege. During the flight of the 
Bishop and his Canons from Durham the great crucifix of 
the church had been left behind, as being too heavy to 
carry away. Soon after their flight, when the Normans 
reached the city, it was thrown down by some of the 
invaders, and robbed of the ornaments with which it had 
been enriched by Tostig and Judith. William, on reaching 
Durham, whether moved by piefy or by covetousness, 
expressed no small indignation He found out the offenders, 
and sent them to the Bishop and Chapter, seemingly in their 
retreat at Lindisfam, calling on them to sit in judgement 
on the sinners, and to visit them with ecclesiastical censures. 
No censure however followed; -fflthelwine may have 
doubted whether it would in the end be safe to excom- 
The municate the soldiers of the Conqueror. In the course of 
Bishop and his Canons returned to Durham, and, 
at the very time when the Council was sitting at Winchester, 
1070. the church of Durham was solemnly reconciled after its 
desecration, and the body of Saint Cuthberht was set back 
again in his shrine with aU honour.^ It must have been 

^ On the dealmgs with these two brother Bishops, see Appendix PP 
® The story is told in the Durham History, m 15. “ Instante autem 
Quadragesima, tran^uilhtate reddit^, sacrum corpus Dunelmum reportave- 
runt, atque reconcihata solenmter ecclesi^ vii Idus Apnlis, cum laudibus 
intrantes ecclesiam suo in loco illud reposuerunt, Invenerunt autem 
imagmem Crucifixim solum dejectam, et a suo omatu quo a Comite supra- 
dicto, videlicet Tosti, et ejus conjuge fiierat vestita, onmino spoliatam 
Hanc enim solam ex omamentis post se m ecclesia reliquerant, ob hoc 
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just at this time that the sentence of outlawry was pro- chap. xix. 
nouneed against -®thelwine, and there is no other visible 
motive for it except his disobedience to the royal order. 

No charge could better &11 in with William’s policy; the 
English Prelate had failed to show that zeal on behalf of 
his own church and its possessions which he, the Con- 
queror, had not forgotten, even in the midst of his North- 
humbrian warfare. If sacrilege was the crime of .fflthel- 
wine^ he soon added to it^ at least in the eyes of William. 

He saw that England was no longer a place for him; he-®thelwine 
took a large part of the moveable treasures of his church Xoln, but 
and set sail for Edln. Stress of weather however drove 
him back to Scotland^ where he passed the winter.^ He Scotland 
was thus enabled to have a share in the exploits 


videlicet quod difficile m fugl. portari poterat, simul sperantes quod propter 
illam majorem loco reverentiam hostes exlubere vellent Verum quidam. 
illorum supervenientes, quidquid in auii et argenti vel geromanun inve- 
nerant, pemtus abstrabentes abierunt Quo fecto Rex graviter indignatus 
jussit eos perquisites comprehendi, et comprebensos ad episcopum et presby- 
teros, eorum judicio pumendos, perduci. At ilb, nibil triste eis facientes, 
permiserunt lUse&os abire ’* The same story is told by Roger of Howden 
(i 1 20), some of whose expressions sound as if be bad got the tale from 
some other quarter than Simeon , “ Imago Oucifixi, quae sola de omamentis 
ecclesise remanserat, quoniam non facile, pro sui magnitudine, a festmantibus 
poterat asportari, auro suo et argento est spoliata, detrahentibus Normannis 
Rex autem quum non longe esset, agnoscens ecclesise solitudmem et Crucifixi 
exspoliationem, graviter satis tubt, ipsosque qui hoc fecerant perquin prae- 
eepit, nec multo post eosdemipsossorte sibi obvios babuit, quos, quum pub- 
beam viam deebnare conspicerat, ilbco mtellexit homines mali abcujus esse 
consmos , qm protinus comprebensi aurum et argentum, quod de Crucibxo 
tulerant, ostenderunt Quos statun ad judicium episcopi et eoium qui 
cum lUo erant, jam de fugSt regxedientmm, transmisit, sed ilb a reatu 
ab&olutos impune dimittunt 

^ Sun Dun Hist Dun iii. 17 “ Reportato in Dunelmum, sicut jam 

dictum est, beatissmu confessoris corpore, Egelwmus xv sui episcopatus 
anno, partem tbe&aurorum ecclesise secum asportans, Angbam] rebeturus 
navem ascendit Sed quum jam cupito itmere versus Coloniam navigaret, 
vento repulsus m Scotiam ibidem biemavit ” This flight was evidently 
the consequence of the outlawry recorded m the Chronicles Simeon 
lecords the events which happened in the North , the Chronicler records, 
though imperfectly, the acts of the Council 
VOL. IV. Z 
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CHAP. XIX. Huffermgs of the next year. Another Prelate who took 
nearly the same course was in worldly fortune more 
Flight of prosperous. It was now m all probability that JBthelsige, 
the pluralist Abhot of Kamsej and Saint Augustine’s, who 
had been William *s own ambassador at the court of Swend,^ 
left England and ^ain sought the shores of Denmark, this 
time in the character of an exile.^ His Kentish office at 
least was dealt with as forfeited, being the other Abbey 
which was filled about this time, and most probably in this 
BcoiUnd CounciL A Norman monk of the name of Scotland was 
Swat Au- forced on the unwilhng brotherhood of Saint Augustine’s.® 
107^1087 something however to retrieve the scandal of his 

appointment by great works in the way of building, and 
by reeovenng many of the lost estates of the ehuroh, some 
of them of William’s own seizmg."^ 

It must have been a striking episode among the acts 

1 See above, p 135 ® See Appendix P 

® W Thorn X Senptt 1787 “ Anno Bomim quo supra, comperto 

quod Egelsmus sio m Daciam fugerat, suamque ecclesiam absque licentia 
Hegis petita aut obtentS. deieliquerat, prsedictus Hex monasterium Sancti 
Augustini cum omnibus intemis et extemis appendiciis confiscavit, et eidem 
monasteno quemdam monacbum nomme Scotlandum, natione Hoimannum, 
m abbatem priefecit, monacbuLS Augustmiensibus, turn proptei Kegis tyran- 
nicam potentiam, turn piopter sui monastem ex oznni parte depres&ionem 
multiplicem, licet non sine mentis am<iritudme,ad tempus hoc tolerantibus ” 
* Ib 17^7? 17^^* Scotlandus multa et magna laude digna tem- 
ponbus suis fecisse scnbitur Terras et possessiones a monasteno mjuste 
ablatas, regio &ltus au xili o, multas, hcet non omnes, recuperavit 
Quasdam de novo perquisivit, quasdam absque consensu conventHs 
ahenavit ” He had just before said that in the time of ^thelsige Home 
Normans had seized violenter occupaverunt”) lands belongmg to the 
monasteiy, while .^thelsige had granted away others through fear 
(“timore compulsus, mvitis sms fratnbus, concessit”) Plumstede and 
Fordwich are specially spoken of as places recovered from Bishop Odo, who 
claimed them as having belonged to Godwine, his predecessor in the 
Kentish Earldom Both places appear m Domesday (12) as possessions of 
the abbey; and of Fordwich we read, Hujus burgi duas partes dedit 
Bex 1 Sancto Augustino, tert^am vero partem, quae fuerat Godwmi Oonutis, 
Episoopus Baiocensis ooncesmt eidem sancto annuente Bege W ** But in 
6 h among the possessions of Odo we find, « Abbas Sancti Augustim 
tenet de Episcopo Baaocensl Plumestede ” 
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of this Assembly, in which so many English Prelates chap six. 

were deprived of their digmties, when one of their number 

boldly stood forth to assert the rights of his see. While the 

lands taken 

others saw the King’s purpose and trembled lest thehyEaidred 
stroke might fall upon them, the holy Bishop of Worcester of 
arose and demanded the restitution of the estates of which "^crcester. 
Ealdred, on his translation from Worcester to York, had 
defrauded the chuich which he had left.^ The lands were 
nowj during the vacancy of the see of York^ in the King’s 
hands, and Wulfstan called both on the King and on the 
other members of the Assembly to do justice to his church.^ 

We may feel certain that, in this and m every other action 
of his life, Wulfstan acted with perfect smgle-mindedness. 

But the man whom Harold had chosen as his fellow- 
worker when Northumberland was to be won over by 
persuasion® could not have been absolutely wanting in 
worldly wisdom. He could not have been the mere model 
of childish innocence and simphcity which his monastic 
admirers are mclined to make of him. Wulfstan was no His posi- 
doubt conscious that, even from William’s point of view, regard to 
no charge could be brought against him. He was also no 
doubt equally ready to run any risk in maintaining a light menfnd 
whose maintenance was really the discharge of a trust-* 

* See vol. n p 467 

^ Flor Wig 1070 **Tn hoc itaque couciho, dum cseten trepidi, utpote 
Eegis agnoscentes aniixnim, ne suis hononbus pnvarentur timerent, venei- 
andus yh Wnlstanus, Wigornensis episcopus, possessiones quamplures sn 
episcopates ab Aldredo Archiepiscopo, dum a Wigomensi ecclesiS. ab Eboi- 
acensem transferretur, suS. potenti^ retentas, quse eo tunc defuncto in regiam 
potestatem devenerant, coustanter proclamabat, expetebat, justitiamque 
inde fien, tarn ab ipsis qui concilio praeerant quam a Eege flagitabat ’* 

® See vol iii p O2 

* We are often unpleasantly struck, in reading the history of ecclesias- 
tical bodies, with the eagerness, almost greediness, shown by them m the 
assertion and letention of eveiy kmd of temporal right But it must m 
fairness be remembered that the right of the members who form the cor- 
poration at any given time is not absolute j they are trustees for then 
successors and the corporation itself We may he sure that this was the 
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CHAP. 'SIX., But he probably knew also that a claim of right on 
behalf of an ecclesiastical foundation was exactly the kind 
of cause in which both conscience and policy would lead 
William to do justice. Nor would he forget that the 
chief of the Papal Legates was an old friend of his own. 

1063. Eight years back Ermenfrid had been his guest at Wor- 

cester, and had raised his voice on his behalf in the 

The de- Gemot at Gloucester.^ The claim was made and listened 

ciaion put 

ofif till the to; but the answer of William and Ermenfrid was dis- 

of York creet. They could not j'udge without hearing both sides ; 

^ouldbe heard the claim of Worcester,* they had not 

heard the defence of York; the church of York was 
dumb, having no shepherd to speak for her, when the 
Northern Archbishoprick should again be fiill, both sides 
should be heard and the case decided.^ 

The appointments to the two metropohtan sees were 
not formally made at the Easter Council. We cannot 
doubt that Wilham had long ago settled in his own mind 
who should be the successor of Stigand.^ Still it was 
seemly to wait, to take time for deliberation, and not to 
let it go forth to the world that Stigand had been con- 
demned, and his successor fixed upon, before he had been 

WMtsun called on for his defence. The appointments to the vacant 

Geizi6t at _ jr jt 

Windsor sees were therefore delayed till the next great Festival and 

the next regular Gemot. This was the Feast of Pente- 
cost ; but the meetmg usual at that season was held, not, 

feeling of Wulfetan m his pertinacious assertion of his right to temporal 
possessions. Personal greedmess could have no place in such a mind 
as his 

^ See voh ii pp 464, 465 

® Tlor Wig 1070 “Quia Eboracensis eeclesia, non habens pastorem 
<jui pro e& lo(iueretur, muta erat, judicatum est ut ipsa querela sic remaneret 
quousque, archiepiscopo ibi constitute qui ecclesiam defenderet, dum esset 
qm ejus querelas responderet, ex objectis et responsis posset evidentius 
ac justius judicium fien. Sicque tunc ea querela ad tempus remansit ” 

® See above, p 84 
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according to rule, at Westminster, but at the royal seat chap xix. 
of Windsor.^ This is a place of which we begin first to hear 
in the days of Eadward,^ and which became of increased 
importance under William. Either now or later in hisAViudbor 
reign, a castle, the germ of the present royal dweUing, 
arose there, and its defence seems to have been a special 
burthen laid upon the landowners of Berkshire.^ There, 
instead of close under the walls of London^ the Assembly 
was held in which the thrones of Augustine and Paullinus 
were again filled by men of foreign blood and Roman 
speech. On the Pentecostal day itself^ King William. William 
doubtless by his writ and seal like his predecessor King^e^of* ^ 
Eadward, granted two of the vacant sees to Norman 
priests.^ York, regularly void by the death of Ealdred, Thomas 

and WTal- 

was granted to Thomas, Treasurer of the church ofkelm 
Bayeux and chaplain to the King. Winchester, void by 
the deprivation of Stigand, was granted to Walkehn, 
another royal chaplain, who is also said, like so many 

^ Ord Vit 516 A, B. “ Maxima vera ac atiUima synodus Wmdressons 
celebrata est anno mlxx ab mcarnatione Domini ” He however confounds 
the acts of this Council with those of the Easter Council at Wmchester. 

Florence carefully distmgmshes them 

® Eadward’s grant of Wmdsor to the church of We&tminsfeer is men- 
tioned m his writ. Cod Dipl iv 227, and in the spurious charter, iv 
178, he also dates a chartei there m iv. 209 

® In Domesday, 56 h, Windsor appears as held by the Crown both 
T R E and TRW without any mention of the lights of the church of 
Westminster. The place is also mentioned in 62, 62 5 The Buckingham- 
shire Thegn, Leofwine of Newham, had also (151 h) to find “u loncatos in 
custodiam de Windessores and m the Abmgdon History, n 3, we lead 
how the same duty was laid upon that monastery, “ Tunc Walmgaforde 
et Oxenforde et Wildesore, caetensque locis castella pro regno servando 
compacta. TTnde huic abbate militum excubias apud ipsum Wildesore 
oppidum habendas regio impeno jussum " 

* Orderic, 516 B, says only “constituti sunt nominandi prsesules Noi- 
manni duo regii capellam Guaschelmus [Gualcbelinus Guentanorum 
et Thomas Eboracorum, unus in loco depositi, alter defuncti.” But 
Florence brings in the royal grant more distmctly , " Die Pentecostes Eex 
apud Wmdesoram venerando Baiocensi canomco Thomas Eboracensis 
ecclesiae archiepiscopatum, et Walcelmo suo capellano Wmtoniensis ecdesias 
dedit prae&ulatum ” 
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CHAP xrx. other people, to have been a kinsman of the King.^ Both 
appointments, like most of WilUam'^s ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, did him honour, and that of Thomas may even 
have been prompted by a wish to make some shght amends 
to a part of the Kingdom which had been so deeply 
Character wronged. Thomas, a native of Bayeux, as well as a 
canon of its church, had sought for learning beyond the 
Arch- bounds of Gaul and even beyond the bounds of Chnsten- 
dom. Like his Metropohtan Maunlius,^ he had studied 
1070-1100. ^ schools of Saxony and other Teutonic lands, and 
there he may possibly have learned enough of the kindred 
tongues to make him not wholly meapable of communi- 
cating with his English flock ® But his love of know- 
ledge had carried him into the South as well as the 
North ; he had crossed the Pyrenees, and had come back 
to Bayeux full of all the learning of the Spanish Saracen s."^ 
His diocesan Odo, who made up somewhat for his own 
misdeeds by generous promotion of merit in others,® placed 
Thomas in the Treasurer’s stall m the church of his native 
citv,® This was an office for which one who had studied in 
the land of the goldsmith’s craft might be supposed to 

^ I do not find the kindred of Walkelin to Wilham anywheie except m 
Thomas Rudbome, Ang. Sac 1 255 , ** Walcelinus, vir magnae htteratnrsB, 
doctor m theologiS. egregin% in studio Pansiacensi cathedrani ascendit 
magistralem, consanguineus emm [the logic is not very clear] erat Wil- 
helnoi Conqusestons et natione Nonnannus.” 

* See vol ill p 99. 

* T Stubbs, X Scnptt 1705 “Thomas semor, qui Baiocis onundus, in 
Gallus eruditus, ardore discendi m Germaniam profectus, omnem Saxonum 
et Teutonum scholam est perscrutatus ” 

* Ib “ Inde per Pranciam reversus Normanniam, perrexit ad Hispanias, 
Ibique multa aha quae ahbinonpotuit addiscens, pectus suumHispanicarum 
fecit armarium scientiarum ” 

® See vol 11. p 211 

® T Stubbs, u s “Tandem ad natale solem reversus, magnifioi viri 
Odonis Baiocensis episcopi &imliaritatem nactus, turn propter morum 
elegantiam, turn propter multimodam scientiam, Baiocensis ecclesiae ab 
eodem episcopo assecutus est thesauranam.” 

See above, p 41 
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be specially fit. The character of Thomas stood high m chap. xix. 
every way, and he has left a special name behind bun in the 
history of his own church as the restorer alike of its fabric 
and of its discipline.^ The name of Walkelin of Winchester Walkelin 
IS of less renown, but he too bears a good report in local 
history, and his work may still be seen in the solemn 
transepts of Saint Swithhun’s, and even in some sort in 
the mighty nave of Edington and Wykeham ^ 

William had thus on the Pentecostal Sunday exercised 
the ancient right of an English King to bestow the great 
benefices of the English Church. On the morrow anErmenfrid 
ecclesiastical Synod — such bodies are now beginning tOg^^f 
be distinguished from the general Gemots of our fore- 
fathers — ^was held by Ermenfrid^ who was now the only 
Legate in England, his two colleagues having already 
gone back to Eome.^ Here we are told that several -^thelric 

of Solsoy 

Abbots were deposed, and also one Bishop, jEthelric of deposed 
Selsey. We are not told what his offence was, but our 
Enghsh informant commits himself in this, as m other 
cases, to the assertion that the sentence was uneanonical.'^ 

Of JEthelric personally we know nothing, except that at 
a later time both Wilham and Lanfranc did not scruple 
to make use of his knowledge of the ancient laws of 

^ See the account of his works in T Stubbs, 1708 I shall have to 
mention them agam 

® On the episcopate of Walkelin, see below, p 375 

^ Plor Wig 1070 “ Cujus [Eegis]jussu moxm crastino pnedictus Sedun- 
ensis episcopns Armenfiidus synodum tennit, Johanne et Petro prsefatis 
cardinalihus Eomam reversis ” 

* Ib “In qnl» synodo Agelricns Snthsasonnm pontifex non canonice 
degradatur . . abbates etiam qnamplnres snnt degiadati ” It is worth 

noting that the deposition of ^thelric seems not to have been satisfactory 
to Pope Alexander. In one of his letters to William (G-iles, 1 31) he 
says, “ Canssa Ebnci [Ethnci *], qui, ohm Cicestrensis ecclesiae prsesul dictns, 
a snppositis legatomm nostromm depositus est, non ad plenum nobis trao- 
tata videtnr ” The cause was entrusted to the further heanng of Lanfranc 
(see Will Malm Gest Regg in 293, where the name stands as “Alncius*’), 
but it does not appeal that .®thelnc was ever restored 
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England.^ For the present however the deposed Bishop 
of the South-Saxons was kept in ward at Marlborough.^ 
His see was granted to one Stigand, whom it was 
hardly needful for any writer to distinguish from the 
deposed Primate.® The name is Norman as well as Eng- 
lish, and it is just possible that the Bishop of Selsey, 
soon to be of Chichester, is the same person as the 
guardian of Margaret of Maine.^ The East -Anglian 
Bishopriek, vacant by the deprivation of JEthelmser, was 
given to Herfast, the royal chaplain whose lack of learning 
had been long before exposed by Lanfranc in his cell at 
Bec/^ One at least of the new Bishops, Walkelin of 
Winchester, was at once consecrated by tbe Legate.^ The 
consecration of the Northumbrian Primate was delayed. 
The chronicler of his own church tells us that it was 
because, owing to the flight of iEthelwine, there was no 
Bishop of his own province to perform the ceremony.^ 
But it is hard to see how an Archbishop of York, whose 
nominal jurisdiction reached to the Orkneys,® but who 


^ In tbe famous cause on Penenden Heath, of which more m the next 
section 

* Flor Wig 1070 “ Quern [Agelricum] Eex sine culp^ mox apud 

Mearlesbeoige in custodil. posuit ” 

* Ib “ Quibus degradatis, Bex suis capellanis, Arfasto East Anglorum 
et Stigando Suth-Saxonum, dedit episcopatum ” William of Malmesbuiy 
(Gest Pont 205) thinks it needful to add, “ Stigandus, non lUe qui postea 
fuit episcopus Wintoniensis et archiepiscopus Cantuariensis ” 

* See vol ill p 213 ® See vol 111 p 104 

® Flor Wig 1070 ** Quia Dorubermse arohipraesul depositus, et Ebor- 

acensis erat defunctus, jussu Begis, m octavis Pentecostes ab eodem Armen- 
fndo, Sedunensi epibcopo, ordinatus est Walcelinus ” 

^ T Stubbs (1706) lecords the flight of jEthelwme, and adds, “ Sic factum 
est, ordinatio ipsius per ties fere menses delata est, eo quod Eboracensis 
ecclesia lUo tempore suffiraganeos a qmbus ordinan possit non habebat ” 
The position of the Scottish Bishops as supposed suffiragans of the see of 
York comes out more distinctly in the Appendix to the Winchester 
Chromcle under the year 1080 Archbishop Thomas consecrates William 
Bishop of Durham with the help of suffiragans of the see of Canterbury; 
“ tfubente B^e et Lanfranco consentiente . eo quod a Scottorum epi- 
scopis, qui sibi subject! sunt, habere adjutonum non potuit ” 

’ See Appendix LL. 
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had practically only a single suffragan at Durham^ could chap xix. 
ever have been canonically consecrated by Bishops of his 
own province. We cannot doubt that the real reason for 
the delay was that it suited William’s pohey that the new 
Primate of York should be admitted to his office by no 
hands but those of the new Primate of Canterbury. 

The purpose which William had doubtless formed long Lanfranc 
before was now earned into effect. It was formally decreed to olntel 
by the King and the whole Assembly^ that the vacant 
metropolitan throne should be filled by the Abbot of Saint 
Stephen’s. But Lanfiranc was not at hand either to receive 
the Archbishoprick at the King’s hands or to receive the 
ecclesiastical sacrament at the hands of the Bishops of his 
intended province. The Legate Ermenfnd, with another The Le- 
Legate named Hubert^ of whom we have not before heard, fo invite * 
but who henceforth takes a leadmg part in all the eccle- 
siastical doings of William’s reign, was commissioned to 
bear the news to the Primate-elect and to obtain his con- 
sent to his promotion.^ A Synod of the Norman Church Synod 
was held on the occasion, in which the Bishops, Abbots, and 
nobles of the Duchy were gathered together.^ All pressed Church 
on Lanfranc the duty of accepting the office to which he 
was called , the Legates demanded his obedience in the 

^ Vita Lanfi: (Giles, i 293) “ Cogitanti Eegi de hac re et proceres regai 
consulenti, convenientissimo fine, m Lanfranco quievit, quatenus ubem- 
mum Imnmare m hac arce elatum, nebulas undique pravitatum et 
cahgines dilueret, salubernmo fiilgore cuncta honestans ” 

^ So Lanjfranc says m his letter to Alexander (Giles, 1 19), Legaii tm, 
Heimenfiredus videlicet Sedunen&is Episcopus atqne Hubertus Sanct® 

Eomanse Ecclesise cardmahs, in Normanniam venenmt ” He appears else- 
where (Will Malm lu 298) as “sanctse Eomanse Ecclesise subdiaconus** 
and “ lector,” and undei Hildebrand he becomes the chief means of com- 
munication between Eome and Normandy and England. 

® Ib '^Episcopos, abbates, ejusdemque patnee nobiles convenire fece- 
runt ” So in the life (i 293), “ Quumigitur Sedunensis episcopus invitaret 
eum ad legimen pontificale, denuntians in consilio episcoporujn et abbatum 
Normannise petitionem regis simulque voluntatem suam, et rehquorum secUs 
apostohese legatorum ” It must have been m this Synod, if ever at all, 
that the Norman Prelates pronounced censures on the Norman soldiers who 
had fought at Senlac or taken any share m the war See Appendix MM 
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Bame of the Apostolic See.^ Lanfranc of course set forth, 
in the style usual on such occasions, his own general 
unfitness for so great a post, and he added other objections 
which were a good deal more to the purpose, his ignorance 
of the English tongue and of the manners and customs of 
the barbarous islanders.^ Still to this it would have been 
easy to answer that the scholar of Pavia had once been 
as great a strainer in Normandy as he would be in 
England, and that, if he were out of place on an English 
archiepiscopal throne, he must be equally out of place 
in the chief stall of a Norman abbey. But all objections 
were overruled. Queen Matilda and her son Bobert urged 
his acceptance of the post ; their urgings however took 
the form of prayers; what Lanfranc seems to have been 
specially moved by was the interposition of one in whom 
he still acknowledged a right to command. Herlwui, the 
Abbot of Bee, who had first received him to the monastic 
life, bade him, by virtue of his old authonty as a spiritual 
father, not to shnnk fiom the sphere of duty to which he 
was called.® Landfranc yielded to the combined prayers 
and commands of all Normandy. With a heavy heart, as 
he himself tells us, he forsook the monastic life which he 


^ Ep Lanfr (Giles, i 19) “ In eomin praesentiSr, nt Cantuariensem Eccle- 
siajn regendam susciperem ex apostolicse sedis auctontate praeceperunt ” 

® Ib. “ Adversns boc imbecillitas mearum Tantim, mommque indignitas 
prolata in medinm mini profuit excusatio mcognitse Irnguse gentnimqne 
barbaranim nnllnm apud eos locum mvenire prsevalmt ” The biographer 
(1 295) gives another reason , “ Perspectum namque vel indubitatum tenebat, 
simul ire non posse negotium arcbiprse&ulis et otium monacbi Ad hoc sui 
provectiun solito despiciebat, atque extimescebat onerosissimum guber- 
naculum.” This comes partly from Ordenc, 520 A 
® Ord Vit 520 A " Abbas Herlwimis imperat, cm obsecundare velut 
Christo solebat. Eegina cmn filio prmcipe precatur, majores quoque ideo 
coUecti studiose hortantur” The word “pnnceps” applied to Hobert, 
which the biographer leaves out, is remarkable I know no instance o£ its 
use at this tune in the vulgar sense , it is therefore probably applied to 
him as bemg joined with his mother in the government of the Duchy. See 
above, p 133. 
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loved above all other hves ; ^ he crossed the sea ; on the ch vp xix. 

Feast of the Assumption he received the Arehbishopiiek j 

at the King^s hands ; ^ on the Feast of the Decollation of Lanfranc 

Saint John Baptist he was consecrated to what his conti- 

nental admirers looked on as the post of Chief Pontiff, ti&hopnck 

Patriarch, and Pope of the nations beyond the sea.*^ to^ ^ 

The ceremony was performed at Canterbury,^ in the His coiibe- 

metropohtan church. That church had been burned canter-^* 

nearly three years before.^ It had doubtless been patched ^ 

^ J r Augubt 29 

up so as to allow the monks to keep up their regular 
services, but it could hardly have been in a fitting state 
for so great a rite as the consecration of a Metropolitan, 
and that a Metropohtaii who was, m some sort, the 
beginner of a new hue. But in point of attendance of 
the higher ecclesiastics of the realm there was no lack. 

The Archbishop-elect was received with all honour by ReccptioE 
both the convents of the city, by the monks of his own franc at 
church, and by those of the rival house of Saint Augustine ® 


^ Ep Lanfr. (G-iles, i 30) He prays Alexander to release him fiom his 
Archbishopnck , “Abrupto per eamdem auctoritatem. hiijus necessitaus 
vinculo absolvatis, vitamque coenobialem, quam prae omnibus rebus diligo, 
repetendi licentiam concedatis ” 

“ Flor Wig 1070 “ Eex archiepi&copum constituit Cantwan- 

ensis ecclesise ” The Appendix to the Winchester CJhronicle is remarkable 
for tbe Old-English constitutional language, ‘‘Lanfrancus Cadomeubis 
abbas, compellente Rege Willelmo et jubente Papa Alexandra, Angliain 
venit , et pnmatum regni Anglorum m ecclesisb Cantuanensi su^'Cepit, 
elegentibus eum senioribus ejusdem ecclesise cum episcopis et prmcipibus, 
(Hero etpopulo Anglice, m cun§, Regis ” 

® See vol 1 p 626, and the still stionger expression of Pope Urban 
(WiU Malm Gest Pont 100), “Tncludamus hunc [Anselmum] in 01 be 
nostro quasi alterms orbis papam,” and of the Worcester Annalist (i 103), 
“Anselmus Papa ” 

* Ohron Wmt (1070) He wses gehaded iiii Kal Septembris on his 
agenum biscopsetle ” This explains the words of Floience, et in festi- 
vitate Sancti Johamiis Baptists© die Dominick, archiepiscopum consecrari 
fecit Cantwarise ” The Feast of Saint J ohn intended is that of the Decolla- 
tion, not of the Nativity See also Yit Lanfr. (Giles, 1. 300) , and Will 
Malm Gest Pont 39 ® See above, p 135 

® Ohron Wmt. App 1070 Quum autem Oantuanam vemsset, obviam 
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For tlie actual rite of consecration eight ^ Bishops of his 
proyince were assembled. Four were absent, among whom 
the absence of the sainted Bishop of Worcester is the 
most remarkable. But all who did not appear in person 
signified their assent by messengers and letters^ and gave 
reasons which excused their absence.^ The eight who 
joined m the rite presented a singular variety, alike m 
their birth and origin and in the sources of their episcopal 
commission, William of London, the actual celebrant, 
was a man of Norman birth, consecrated by the Norman 
Eobert, but who had received his see from Eadward and 
had been restored to it by the good will of Godwine or 
Harold.^ His countryman, Walkelin of Winchester, had 
just been consecrated by the Papal Legate Ermenfrid, and 
so, it is to be supposed, had Herfast, the new Bishop of 
the East-Angles, and Stigand, the new Bishop of the 
South-Saxons. Gisa of Wells and Hermann of Sher- 
borne were, like William, members of the Old-English 
hierarchy, though of foreign birth. But Gisa had been 
consecrated at Borne by Pope Nicolas ; Hermann alone 
had received his consecration from a Piimate at once of 
English birth and of undoubted canonical position.^ Nor 


ei processit bonorabiliter conventus ecclesise Christi, conjuncto sxbi toto 
conventuSancti Atigustini, cum electo ejusdem ecclesise Abbate Scotlaudo ” 

^ Chron Wmt 1070. He waes gebaded . fram eabte biscopum 
bis under^ioddum ” So tbe bsts in Vit Lanfr. (Giles, 1 300) , Will Malm. 
Gest Pont 39 , Gervase, Act, Pont X Scnptt 1653, leckon eigbt bisbops 
Florence does not give a bill list, but says, “ Consecratus est ab episcopis 
Gisone Wyllensi, et a Waltero Herefoidensi, Henmannus etiam 

episcopus , cum quibusdam alns ejus mterfuit consecrationi Walter’s 
name is not found elsewhere 

® Chron Wint 1070 pa obre baer naeron burb serendrakean and buih 
gewnte atiwdon bwi bi fSxr beon ne mibton ’* This is translated in tbe Life 
of Lanfranc (Giles, 1 300) and Wilbam of Malmesbuiy (Gest Pont 39), 
** Caeteri qm absentes ftierunt caussas suae absentiae, tam legatis quam 
bttens, ostenderunt ” ® See vol ii pp 161, 345. 

* Hermann, appointed in T045 (see vol u. p 79), must have been conse- 
crated by Eadsige, or by some other English Bishop acting m bis name 
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was the line of the deprived Stigand left nnrex:>ieseiited chap xix. 
in the admission of the man who supplanted him Two 
of the mmistering Prelates had received the episcopal 
order at his hands, Siward of Rochester in the days of 
King Eadward^ and Remigius of Dorchester since King 
William came into England.^ By the hands of these 
eight Lanfranc, the scholar of Pavia, the teacher of 
Avranches, the monk of Bee, the Abbot of Caen, was 
received into the episcopal order and placed in the 
patriarchal see of Britain 


§ 2. The Pnmacy of Larfranc. 

A.D. 1070 — 1089. 

Another stage of the Conquest was thus accomplished. ^ 

The Crown of England had been won by the greatest of and Lan- 
hving warriors and statesmen, and now the highest place 
in the Enghsh Church was filled by the most renowned of 
living scholars, the ablest — ^though not the most renowned 
— of hving ecclesiastical rulers. But at that moment the 
fame of Abbot Lanfranc was most hkely equal to that of 
Archdeacon Hildebrand, and we may doubt whethei the 
Primate who lived and died honoured by all men and 
successful in all his undertakings did not show a higher 
power of adapting means to ends than the Pope who loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity and for his reward died 
in exile.^ At that moment it might well seem that the 
two foremost men of the mainland of Western Christendom 
had crossed over together to rule as Pope and Csesar in 

1 See vol. ii. p 433. ® See above, p 132 

® Paul. Bemfiaed ap Murat iii 348. “Ubi in extreme positus eiat, 
ultima verba ejus bsec fuerunt, 'Dilexi juatitiam et odm iniquitatem ; 
propterea monor in exsilio ’ Quod contra quidam venerabilis Episcopu** 
respondisse narratur, ‘Non potes, Donune, mori m exsilio, qui m vice 
Cbristi et Apostolorum ejus divinitus accepisti gentes hsereditatem et 
possessionem terminos terrse ’ ” 
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CHAP aax the island which men looked on as another world. And 
Their bar- WiExam and Lanfranc ruled together in their island 
govern- Empire as no Pope and Caesar ever ruled together in the 
Engljmd Imperial city itself.^ It is certainly to the honour of 
William, it is perhaps not altogether to the honour of 
Lanfranc, that no serious difference seems ever to have 
arisen between the two illustrious colleagues. Lanfranc 
does not stand charged with direct complicity in any of 
William^s particular acts of oppression, but we never hear 
of his protesting against them, and he may fairly he looked 
on as sharing the responsibility of William’s general system 
of policy. Each had to keep down the conquered nation 
by his own special arms, and the hardness of the pnest 
was ready to go hand m hand with the hardness of the 
warrior. 
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The great object of William was to bring the whole land 
into direct submission to his own power, a process in which 
he thoroughly succeeded, and which first made England 
that consolidated and indivisible Kmgdom which it has 
ever since remained. The ecclesiastical shape of this pro- 
cess was to secure the more complete submission of the 
Northern metropolis to the Southern. The position of the 
Archbishops of York was an anomalous one. There is no 
doubt that, in the ori^al scheme of Gregory the Great, 
the two Metropolitans of Britain were meant to hold an 
equal rank and to have ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
a territory of nearly equal extent.^ The Province of 
York is smaller than the Province of Canterbury simply 
because political causes kept the Northumbrian Primate 
from exercising any effective authority north of the Tweed 


^ Brevis Eelatio (Giles, lo) “De Rege vero Willelmo et Lanfranco 
Archiepiscopo dicebant multi qui tuuc eiaut, quod tales duo simul m uiiSi 
terra non mvenirentur, quales essent Rex WiUelmus et Lanftancus suu 
Archiepiscopus ” 

® See Appendix LL 
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and the Solway. Scotland was meant to form part of chap xix 
the sheepfold whose centre was at York, just as Wales Scotland 


was meant to form part of the sheepfold whose centre to be under 
was at Canterbury Wales was in the end ecclesiastically 
subdued; Scotland never was subdued to any practical 
purpose, and the result was that the Archbishops of York 
were left with a vast region under their diocesan care, 
and with the single suffiragan see of Durham under 
their metropolitan jurisdiction. But the diocese and Political 
province of York was, as events had shown, exactly the thrYork 
part of England where the authorily of William and 
the unity of the monarchy were most likely to be 
threatened. It was always possible that some insurrec- 
tion of the inhabitants, or some invasion from Denmark, 
might set up an opposition King in the N’orthumbrian 
capital. It was a point of some moment to cut off such 
a pretender from the means of obtaining any ecclesiastical 
sanction for his claims. An Archbishop of York who Danger of 
retained any claim to be independent of the see 
Canterbury might consecrate a King of the Northum- 
brians, and the King of the Northumbrians might grow Northum- 
into a King of all England.^ An Archbishop of York 
who had professed canomcal obedience to the Church of 
Canterbury could not venture on such an act without 
drawing on himself the charge of ecclesiastical as well Thomas 
as civil rebellion. It was needful then for the joint 
schemes of William and Lanfranc that the first ecclesi- 

ence to 

astical act of the new epoch should be the Ml submis- Lanfisinc 
sion of the new Pnmate of York to the new Primate of 


^ T Stubbs, X Scnptt 1706. “Porro utile esse ad regni mtegritatem et 
fiimitatem ut Bnttania uni quasi Pnmati subderetur, alioqum contmgere 
posse ut de exteris gentibus, quae Eboracum navigio venientes regnum 
mfestare solebant, unus ab Eboracensi Aichiepiscopo et ab illius provincije 
indigenis Rex ciearetujp, et sic regnum fcurbatum somderetur ** This is one 
of the things which, according to the York writer, the wily Lanfranc ** per- 
suasit novo et credulo Regi.” 
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CHAP. XIX Cantetbiuy. Thomas of Bayeux was to receive his conse- 
eratioa at the hands of LanjBrane and to make profession 
of canonical obedience to him. 

It was no doubt with this object that, when the other 
newly appointed Bishops were consecrated by the Legate 
Ermenfirid, the elect of York remained without conse- 
Hiomiw cration.^ Thomas now came to Canterbury and sought 
consecration at the hands of Lanfrane. All things were 
L»n- ready for the ceremony , the Archbishop and the assistant 
Bishops were in their places before the altar of Christ 
Church ; but, before the actual performance of the sacra- 
Lanfranc mental rite, Iianfranc demanded a profession of canonical 
obedience. In the eyes of writers in the interest of Can- 
fession terbury the Southern Primate was only asserting the 
undoubted right of his church; our solitary Northern 
informant looks on him as the subtle deviser of new 
Thomas and unheard of pretensions ^ Thomas refosed the demand, 
refuses, writers on the rival side are charitable enough to say 

that the refusal was not prompted by pride or perverseness. 
The elect of York was a stranger in England and knew 
not the customs of the realm. He had also listened too 
much to the words of flatterers — ^possibly of Northumbrian 
anddeparta patriots ® Lanfranc was mexorable, he bade the assembled 
Bishops and monks take off their vestments , the assembly 
broke up, and Thomas went away unconseerated.^ Little 

^ See above, p 344 

* T. Stubbs, X Scriptt 1706, “I&te est Lanfrancus qui primus ommum 
ab Eboracensi Archiepiscopo professionem exegit, smsque successonbus hoc 
idem exigendum exemplum dedit ” 

® WiU Maim Gest. Pont 39 *‘Hoc autem ignorantia magis quam 
spintus elati pertinanti^ &ciebat Novtis emm homo et Augbcse consue- 
tudmis penitus expers, verbis adulatoium plus mquo et bono fidem 
exhibebat ” 

* I follow the zealous Canterbury writer, who tells the tale m our own 
tongue (Chron Wmt. 1070) , «On ham geare Thomas, se waes gecoran 
biscop to EferVfic, com to Cantwarebeng hast man bine gehadede efter 
han ealdan gewnnan Da ha Lanfranc crafede faestnunge his gehersumnesse 
mid atSswerunge, ha forsoc he and ssede h«t he hit nahte so donne. Da 
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however as Thomas might have learned of English Law, chap xix, 
he had learned enough to know who was the Supreme 
Governor of the Church of England. His first appeal He appeals 
was to the Kmg.^ William, it is said, was at first 
dignant at the refusal of Lanfrane. He deemed that the William's 
claim of Canterbury was one not founded on plain truth 
and reason, but was something devised by the subtle ^Lan- 
learning of Lanfrane.^ But within a few days the Arch- demand, 
bishop of Canterbury came to the King’s Court and set 

^ asserts nis 

forth his own ease. His hearers fi*om beyond sea were right 

convinced by his arguments ; those of English birth bore 

witness that all that he claimed was in accordance with 

the ancient laws of the land.^ The whole controversy 

illustrates Wilham’s position; it marks his strong spirit 

of technical legality, his freedom from any design of 

formal innovation on the laws and customs of England. 

William heard the disputants and gave judgement. The Williain 

abstract question he deemed too weighty to he decided 

all at once. Still it was absolutely necessary to come at 

** imse. 


gewratJede bine se arcebisceop Lanfrane, and behead ham biscopan har 
enmene wseran be 5 as arcebisceop L. haese serhse to donde, and eallan 
ban mnnecan hast hi scoldan hi imsciydan, and hi be bis haese swa didan 
Swa Thomas to ham timan agean ferde baton bletsunga ” 

^ Chron Wint. App 1070 “Thomas non sacratus abscessit, Begem 
adiit, et de Lanfianco qaeiimomam fecit ” 

® Will MaJm. Gest Font, 40. “ Bex audiens graviter accepit, exis- 
timans Lanixanciim xnjnsta petere et scientil, magis htteramm quam 
ratione et ventate coniidere " The York \mter (X Scriptt 1 706) goes 
a step farther , “ Thomas . exactionem Regi rettulit, qui primo moleste 
accipiens mandavit archiepiscopo nt absque professione earn consecraret ” 
This is a perfectly natural Northumbrian view, but it seems quite incon- 
sistent with the general relations between William and Lanj&anc, and it is 
strange to find it in one who, like William of Malmesbury, wrote within 
the Province of Canterbury. 

® WiU Malm u s “ Paucorum dierum spatio evoluto, Lanfrancus ad 
cunam vemt, a Bege audientiam postulavit, redditis ratiombus ejus 
animum nutigavit, transmarmis qui aderant suae parti justitiam adesse 
suasit et persuasit Angli enim qm rem noverant assertionibus ejus per 
omnia constantissime testimomum perhibebant.” 
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nnip . TtT . once to a settlement of some kind, and not to leave 
the Chnrch of York, at such a time, any longer with- 
Thomaa out a pastor. The practical mind of William decreed a 
temporary compromise. Thomas should make a -written 
ptofesBon profession to Lanfranc personally, pledging himself to full 
lotmc cSiUOiiioskl ob6di6HC6. But h& sliould not bo boTind to do 
the like to any successor of Lanfranc^ unless m the mean- 
while the matter had been thoroughly sifted, and the 
respective rights of the two metropolitan churches for- 
mally defined by a competent tribunal.^ Thus far Thomas 
CSonaecra- was content to yield. With some unwillingness, he re- 
turned to Canterbury, made the required profession, and 
went away a consecrated Bishop.® 

Lanfranc Soon after, seemingly before the year was out, Lanfranc 
received professions of canonical obedience from those 

^ Tita Lanfir ^G-ues, i 301) , Will Malm Gest Pont 40 “ Itaque regio 
edicto, communique omnium decreto, statutum est ad prsesenb deben 
Thoniam ad matiem totius regni ecclesiam redire, professionem scnbere, 
acnptam legere, lectam infcei exammandum in prcesenM episcoporum 
Lanfranco pomgere, in qua prseceptis quidem ejus m omnibus qum ad 
Chnatian® religionis cultum pertmeut se obtemperaturum absolute, nuUS. 
interposita conditione, pronutteret, successonbus vero ejus non ita, msi 
pnus vel coram vd in episcopali concilio competens ei ratio redderetur, 
qu& antecessores suos Borobemensis ecclesim pnmatibus id fecisse et facere 
debmsse evidentissime compiobaretur,” This would seem to be the right 
version, as commg between the two extreme statements on each side The 
Contmuator of the Winchester Chronicle misplaces the event by puttmg 
the consecration after the journey to Borne, and adds that Thomas yielded 
ali that Lanfranc asked (“ eal ^aet se arcebisceop set him crafede eadmedlice 
gefylde”) So Gervase (X Scnptt 1653), ** Decretum est tandem ut 
Thomas Cantuaiiam rediret, et mter sacrandum debitam ecclesise Can- 
tuarienbi et Lanfranco frceret professionem ” T Stubbs, on the other 
hand (X Scnptt. 1706), makes William threaten Thomas with banishment 
both from England and Normandy if he does not make at least a personal 
profession, {“ si non saltern personalem Lanfianco faceret professionem”) 
He yielded to the unreasonable wrath (“irrationabilis ira”) of the Xing, 
but he took special care not to make a written profession (" cartam pro- 
fesaiouis neque ipse scnpsife, neque scnbi fecit, nec a Cantuanis scnptam 
legit vel Lanfranco tradidit”) 

® Will Malm, Gest Pont 40 “Igitur rednt, quae jussa sunt implevit, 
sacratus abscessit ” 
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Bishops of his province who, in the days of the -usurpation chap, xix 
of Stigand, had received consecration from various other 
Archbishops or from the Pope.^ Our informant, in men- smfficagans. 
tioning these two classes, forgets to add a third, namely 
those, including the Norman Bishop of Dorchester^ who 
had been consecrated by Stigand himself.^ It was now 
that Remigius made that remarkable profession which I 
referred to at an earher stage,® and Wulfstan that no 
less remarkable one which I referred -to at an earlier 


stage still.'^ 

The next year both the newly consecrated Archbishops 
went to Rome for their pallia. Lanfranc was received by 
Alexander with special honour. Contrary to aU custom, 
the Pope rose to meet him, and bestowed on him, not 
one pallium only, but two, the second, it would seem, 
being a special badge of personal favour.® Yet some 
incidents in the story might make us think that we 
were reading over again the stories of earlier days. 
Alexander dealt with Thomas of York pretty much as 
Nicolas the Second had dealt with Ealdred when Earl 
Tostig went on pilgrimage.® He dealt with Remigius 
pretty much as Leo the Nmth had dealt with an earlier 
Norman Bishop of Dorchester, the unbishoply Ulf The 


Lanizaao 
and Tho' * 
IDAS go to 
Rome for 
tbeir pallia. 
1071. 

Marked 
honour 
shown to 
Xianfiranc 
by Pope 
Alexander, 

Alexander 
designs to 
depose 
Thomas 
and Be- 
migiiis of 
Dorchester. 


^ Chxon Wint App 1070 “Nec multo post Lanfi^ncus ab omnibus 
Anghci regm episcopis professionem qusesivit et accepit’^ William of 
Mahnesbuiy (Gest Pont 40) adds, * Qui diversis temponbus, diversis m 
locis, ab ftbiH archiepiscopis vel a Papl. tempore Stigandi sacrati sunt ” 

® See above, p. 132 ® Ib * See vol u. p 607 

® Ohron. Wint App. 1071 “ Secundo anno ordmationis suse Romam 

mt, quern Papa Alexander m tantum honoravit ut ei contra morexQ. 
assurgeret, et duo pallia ob signum praecipui amons tnbuit, quorum unum 
Romano more ab altare accepit, altenim vero ipse Papa, unde missas celebrare 
consueverat, sni. manu porrexit.” So Wdl. Malm. Gest Pont, 40 The 
Life (Giles, i 302) puts a special reason into the Pope’s mouth; “Kon 
ideo assurrexi ei quia archiepiscopus Cantuarise est, sed qma Becci ad scholam 
ejus fui, et ad pedes ejus cum aliis auditor consedi.*’ For a hst of bs 
schoolfellows, see Charma, Lanfranc, p 17, and the notes, p, 43 et seqq 
® See vol li p 456 ^ P 


A. Si Ct, 
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Charge of 
simony 
against 
lUmigln? 


The matter 
referred to 
Lanfraac^ 
•who re- 
stores 
them. 


Pope, or his great adviser, was minded to deprive both 
Thomas and Remigius of their Bishopricks. Thomas 
stood charged with no oiOfence of simony or plurality ; 
hut he was the son of a pnest. This was nothing won- 
derful or disgraceful either in English or m Norman eyes ; 
hut in a court where Hildebrand was the presiding spirit, 
it would doubtless he held that the son of a pnest came 
within the scope of those canons which forbade ecclesi- 
astical dignities to those who were not bom in lawful 
wedlock. The appointment of Remigius lay open to cavil 
on stronger grounds. The gifts which the loyalty of the 
almoner of F&amp had made to the Duke, when he was 
about to set forth on his great enterprise, were affirmed to 
have amounted to a simomacal bargam of which the see of 
Dorchester \vas the price ^ The policy of these charges 
is plain. It was expedient to show that the acts even 
of so loyal a son of the Church as Wilham were liable 
to be called in question, and that bleaches of ecclesiastical 
rule were not to be overlooked even in him. But it was no 
less expedient to deal tenderly with one who was at once 
so dutiful and so powerful. In William’s case the Church 
was satisfied with asserting principles without rigorously 
carrying them into practice. Alexander showed himself 
no more inflexible than Nicolas and Leo. The matter 
was referred to the judgement of Lanfranc, and by his 
decision both Thomas and Remigius were allowed to keep 
their Bishopricks.^ The rings and staves of which they 

^ Will Malm Gest Pont 65 ‘‘Denique ambos itmens sui comites, 
Thomam Ajrchiepiscopum Eboracensem et Eemigium Episcopum Lincoli- 
ensem, bacuhs et annuhs exspobatos, quod pnmus esaet films presbyteri, 
secuudus pro auxiius Willelmo vementi Angiiam prsebitis factus esset 
epibcopus, divinum munus bellicosis labonbus nundinatus, precibus suis 
restituit officio ” On the gifts of Kexnigius to William, see abo've, p 90, 
and vol. ui p 380. 

® Ib “ Papa emm, pondos ftcti a se rejiciens, in eum considerationem 
trausfudit, bene an secus fieret Redderet ipse investituras si vellet, sin 
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had been deprived — wrings and staves which they had chap xix. 
received from the King of the English m an Assembly 
of his Witan — ^were restored to them again by the hands 
of the Primate. We know not whether it was before Thomas 
or after this intercession on the part of his rival that nghtof 
Thomas craved for a decision by Papal authority of the ^ 
point in dispute between the Churches of York and Can- 
terbury. He pleaded that, by the ordinance of Gregory 
the Great, the two Primates were to be of equal authority, 
and that a simple personal precedence was to belong to 
him whose consecration was of older date.^ But Thomas and claims 
claimed more than this. He asserted that three Bishop- i^rthree^ 
neks of the province of Canterbury, Dorchester, Lichfield, 
and Worcester, belonged of right to his own metropolitan Canter- 

• • Tjurv* 

jurisdiction.^ Alexander dechned to decide either question ; 
both should be heard and decided in England by a Council 
of the Bishops and Abbots of the realm.® With afiairs 
in this state the three Prelates returned to England. 

The cause was heard and decided in the course of the 
next year. It appears to have been twice heard, in the 
regular Paschal and Pentecostal Gem6ts. The former was The Easter 
held, according to ancient use, at Wmehester, while the Wmehes- 
latter was held, like one of the meetings two years before,® 
m the now favourite royal dwelhng-place of Windsor 1073 
The two meetmgs are evidently confused in our several 


munis, faceret quod commodum sciret Tta lUi de matin Lanfranci baculos 
et annulos recipientes, leetum ad patnam cum eodem moliti sunt reditum 
It IS almost needless to say that nothmg of this sort is to be found in the 
loyal Yorkist Thomas Stubbs ^ See Appendix LL. 

® Will. Malm Gest Pont 40 “In cujus [Alexandri Papse] prsesenti^ 
Thomas calumniam movit de primatu Dorobemensis ecclesise et de sub- 
jeotione trium episcoporum, Dorcensis sive Lmcohensis, Wigormensis, 
Licitfeldensis, qui nunc est Oestrensis ” So Yita Lanfr 302 
® Ib 41. “ De qua re et de tnbus Episcopis multis hmc inde verbis pro- 
latis, decrevit Alexander Papa oportere banc caussam m Anglic^ tenA audin, 
et ilhc totius regni episcoporum et abbatum testimoni^ et judicio dif&nin,” 
® See above, p 340 
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cBAF. XXX. accounts ; but it would seem that the matter was first 
heard at Winchester before a purely ecclesiastical assembly, 
but that the fiTial decision was given at Windsor in a 
general Gemot of the whole realm.^ The Bishops and 
Abbots and the great men of the laity were all 
assembled,^ the Papal Legate Hubert was present,® 
and the King himself, presiding, like his predecessors 
among his Witan, adjured all present to hear and de- 
termine according to right between the two illustrious 
Tnalof the disputants.^ The cause was argued, Prom the side of 
Canterbury we have a minute account of the pleadings, 
as detailed by Lan&anc himself to the Pope. On the side 
of York no record is preserved of the pleadings, except so 

^ Besides the account in the Gesta Pontificum, we have Lanfianc*s own 
letter to Pope Alexander (Giles, i 23), and the formal decree of the As- 
sembly with the signatures (Tit Lanfr Giles, 1 303 , Will Malm Gest 
Regg m 298) In this document the two hearings are distinctly brought 
out, while Lanfrane's letter might have implied only a single hearmg 
at Wmchester , “ Ventilata est hsec causa pnus apud Ventanam civitatem 
in Paschali solemnitate, in capellci regi& quae sita est m castello, postea in 
villa regia quae vocatur Windlesor, ubi et finem accepit in prsesentiS. Regis, 
episcoporum, abbatum, diversorum ordmum, qui congregati erant apud 
cunam in feshvitate Pentecostes 

® Lanfranc himself, in his letter to the Pope (23), plainly sets foi*th the 
mixed character of the Assembly , “ Quibus de rebus, vos, sicut sanctum 
prudentemque paatorem decmt et oportuit, per scnptum sententiampromul- 
glstis, quatenus conventus Anglicse terrae, episcoporum, abbatum, caetera- 
rmnque xeligiosi ordmis personanim, utnusque partes rationes audiret, 
discuteret, definiret ; factumque est ita Convenerunt emm ad regalem 
cunam apud Weutanam civitatem in PaschaU soUemnitate episcopi, ab- 
bates, castenque ex s^g|ro ac laicali ordine quos se de actions morumque 
probitate par foerat convenisse inpnmis adnnati sunt a nobis ex vestr^ 
auctontate per sanctam obedientiam ” Mark the mention of the laity, 
of whom there is no mention m the words attnbuted to Alexander The 
Pope wished the matter to be judged by a Convocation, but it was judged 
by a Parliament 

® On Hubert, see above, p 345. 

* Ep. Lanfr 24 ** Deinde regia potestas per semetipsam contestata est 
eas per fidem et sacramentum quibus sibi colhgati erant quatenus banc 
caussam mtentissime audirent, auditam ad certum rectumque finem sine 
partium favore perducerent, XJtrumque omnes concorditer susceperunt, sese 
ita facturos sub prsefata obligatioue spoponderunt ” 
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far as they may be guessed from the points msisted on by chap. six. 
Thomas at the Eoman Court. The History of Bseda was Pleadings 
put in as evidence , so were a long series of letters from of c^ter^^ 
various Popes and the decision of the Assembly was^^* 
given wholly in favour of the Kentish metropolis. Thefe^voiirof 
Humber was to be the boundary of the two provinces,^ 
a boundary clear enough as between Holderness and Lin- 
desey, less clear if we go up to the higher course of the 
Trent or the Ouse. This sentence of coarse confirmed the 
right of Canterbury to archiepiscopal authority over the 
three disputed dioceses ; but the claim of York over them 
was even now not quite silenced.® As to the church of 
York itself, the inherent precedence of Canterbury was 
acknowledged; Thomas and his successors were to make pro- 
fession, not only to Lanfranc personally, but to him and his 
successors. A zealous Canterbury writer adds, in a some- One suflfra- 
what mocking strain, that, lest the Primate of York should ^ 
be left altogether without suffragans, he was allowed to 
receive the profession of the Bishop of Durham.'^ He was 
doubtless allowed to receive the profession of the Scottish 
Bishops also, if it were to be had 

The undisputed ecclesiastical reign of Lanfranc now Ecclesiasti- 

03iX rP'Ti 

began. His actions as the second man in the realm, as of Lan- 
franc 

^ See Ep Lanfr 24-26, and more fully WiH Malm. G-est Pont 44-65, 
and Appendix LL. 

® Will. Malm Gest Pont 65 “ Succubmt tantis rationibus Thomas, 

et placitnm ad moderationem transfen ens, bbenter condxtioni concessit 
aniraum, nt ulterior npa Humbrse fluminis esset principmm suae diosceais, 
citenor esset bmes parocbise Oantuanensis ” 

® See below, p 372. 

^ Gervase, Act Pont. Cant X Scnptt 1653 “ Attamen pro bono pacis 
Lanfrancus sponte concessit Thomae ut Dunelmensis episcopus de cetero sibi 
profiteretur et ut suffiaganeus obediret, ut vel sic, uno saltern decoratus 
episcopo, nomen archiepiscopi obtmeret He adds maliciously , Legimus 
tamen episcopos Eboracenses nonnullos sme pallio toto vitae suae tempore 
praedictam Eboraceusem rexisse ecclesiam ” 
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CHAP. XIX. William’s viceroy when he was out of England, will be 
recorded at other stages of this volume. The general 
effects of his administration, the closer connexion with 
the Papacy, the reform or revival of monasticism, the 
impulse given to learning, results all of them in which the 
personal agency of Lanfranc had no small share, will be 
better discussed when we come to a final survey of the 
results of the Norman Conquest At present I purpose 
to go on with a sketch of the acts of his primacy, 
and of the great, though gradual, revolution wrought by 
him in the Church of England alongside of the revolution 
Gradiial re- which William was working in the State. William was 
distnbutmg lands and granting out Earldoms, in such sort 
Prelates. ^Lat, Without any one moment of violent change, the native 
nobility of the land was gradually supplanted by strangers. 
Lanfranc meanwhile was doing the same work among the 
WTiUiam’s Bishops and Abbots of England. We may be sure that 
supremacy. act of such moment as the appointment or removal 
of a Prelate — ^unless possibly in the small dependent see 
of Eochester — was ever made without William’s personal 
Personal authority and approval. Still Lanfranc appears throughout 
^ immediate actor in all these matters. Meanwhile 
the senes of ecclesiastical Councils held by him get more 
and more clearly distinguished from those common As- 
semblies of the whole realm which men of old had looked 
on as failmg in their duty if they did not take order in 
all causes and over all persons, ecclesiastical and civil, 
within the English realm.^ 


^ See vol i p 405. We begin to see the division between the two 
classes of assemblies m such an expression as that (see above, p 343} of 
the Legate holding "a synod on the morrow of the assembly held by the 
King So m 1085 (Chron Petrib m anno) we find the King holdmg his 
court for five days, and then the Archbishop holding his synod for three 
days more Here are the beginnings of the anomalous position of the 
two Convocations m England, half ecclesiastical synods, half estates of the 
realm, each character hmdering the effectual working of the other 
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But besides his general care over the whole Church and chat xix 
realm, Lanfiranc was a diligent Bishop over his own city 
and diocese. His most pressing local cares were the re- of his 
building of the metropoKtan minster^ and the restoration re-" 
of its monks to their full number and the re-establishment builds the 
of eanomcal diseiplme among them. As for the material tan church, 
fabric, whatever the fire had spared of the church which 
Oda had repaired and raised^ was now swept away to 
make room for the last improvements which the building- 
art had received beyond the sea. Lanfranc took as his 
model the church which he had left at Caen,^ and which 
stiU lacked somewhat of completion.^ Prudent, like his 
master, Lanfranc took care not to lay himself open to the 
reproach which lights on those who begin to bmld and are 
not able to finish. The church of Canterbury, as designed dianges m 
and carried out by him, was not one of those vast piles the new 
whose building was necessaiily spread over several genera- cburck. 
tions. His whole work was done in the space of seven 
years, a space whose shortness amazed his own generation.^ 

The ancient chmch, with its two apsidal ends and its 
basilican langes of pillars, now gave way to a minster 
of the received Norman type, with two towers, one 
of which was standing within the present generation, 
flanking its western front, and with the central lantern 
rising, as usual, over the choir with its supportmg 


^ See above, p 125 See aU tbe evidence m Canterbury, 14 

® See the compansou between the two churches in Willis, 65. 

® See vol iii. pp 108, 382 

* Eadmer, Hist Nov. 8 (Selden) " ^dificavit . eccleaiam, quam spatio 
beptem annorum a fundamentis ferine totam peifectam reddidit,” William 
of Malmesbury also (Gest Pont 69) remarks on the speed with which 
Lan&ano’s work was done , jEdificia ecclesi® cm sedebat vorax flamma 
ante non multum consumpserat, cumulabantque ruinam aggeres parietum, 
disjecta tectorum Die, deturbatis vetenbus fundamentis, suscitavit in 
amphorem statum omma, ignores majore pulcntudine an velocitate.” So 
Eadmer also (7) says of the monastic buildings, '' domos ad opus mona- 
chorum necessanas citato opere consummavit ” 
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CHAP XIX. transepts.^ The building thus raised was enriched with 
every ornament known to the age ; the vaulting of large 
spaces with stone had not yet been ventured on^ hut aU the 
skill of the goldsmith and the painter was lavished on the 
adornment of the neh ceilings of Lanfrane’s minster And^ 
if the Primate was careful for the matenal temple^ he was 
no less careful for the welfare and diseiplme of its ministers. 

Hereforaofl The monks of Christ Church. Earls rather than monks in 

nis monks 

and in- the stateliness of their followings hved, we are told, the hfe 
lay^nen in all things, except that the vow of chastity was 
still observed.^ Dice, banquets, raiment softer than the 
rule of Saint Benedict allowed, the joys of torture and 
slaughter so dear to the saint upon the throne, formed, 
so Norman reformers gave out, the delights of the English 
brotherhood in the days of Stigand.^ All this was 

* The description of Gervase {De Combustione, X Scnptt 1293) clearly 
points out the position of the choir under the tower , Turns m medio 
ecclesiSB maxunis subnixa pilariis pobita est, sicut m medio cncum- 
ferentiae centrum . ab hac versus occidentem navis vel aula est ecclesiae 
subnixa utnmque pilanis octo , banc navem vel aulam finiunt duse 
tuirea sublimes pulpitum vero turrem prsedictam a navi quodammodo 
separabat , » prsedicta magna turns crucem babebat ex utroque latere, 
australem scihcet et aquilonalem This pulpitum,*' it is plam from his 
description, was the rood-screen across the western arch of the lantern, 
but, when the choir was rebuilt by Prior Conrad, it would seem that the 
stalls were placed in the eastern limb, for Geivase says (1294), “ De turre 
in Chorum per gradus plunmos ascenditur ” 

® Will. Malm. Gest. Pont 69 “Jam vero ex abundanti est dxcere, 
quantum ibi ornamentorum congesserit, vel m palhis et sacratis vestibus, 
in qmbus, cedente matena, manus aurificum vincebat expensarum pretium, 
vel in diversicolonbus pictuns, ubi lenocmante splendore fiicorum ars 
Spectabilis raplebat annnos, et pulcntudims gratia solhcitabat oculos ad 
lacunana” 

® Ib 70. Monachi Cantuanenses, sicut omnes tunc tempons in Angli^, 
secularibus baud absimiles eraut, nisi quod pudimtiam non facile pro- 
derent ” 

* Ib “ Canum cursibus avocari, avium prsedam raptu aliarum volucrum 
per inane sequi, spumantis equi tergum premere, tesseras quatere, potibus 
indulgere, delicatiori victu et accuration cultu, frugahtatem nescire, 
parsimoniam abnuere, et cetera id genus, ut magis lUos consules quam 
monachos pro frequently famulantium diceres.” 
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changed, but not suddenly. Lanfrane knew better than cha?. six. 
at once to put new wine into old bottles, and the sinners 
were gradually led by his mild rebukes to forsake the 
error of their ways.^ He also largely increased the num- 
bers of the society. The monks of Christ Church were 
raised by him to a body of not less than a hundred and 
fifty^ and they were placed under the more regular govern- 
ment of a Prior.2 He rebuilt the archiepiscopal palace 
in the city, besides building houses on many of his rural 
lordships.^ He built hospitals for the poor and sick of both Hisbiuld- 
sexes, and founded the church of Saint Gregory the Apostle Writable 
of the English, served by a body of regular canons — ^the 
first, it would seem, of that order who had been seen in Saint 
England — ^whose duty it was to minister to the souls and S^can^r- 

bodies of the brethren and sisters,'* In all these good , 

® founded 
1084. 

^ WiU Malm. Great Pont i 70 Sciebat enim, artis artium, id eat 
regiminis animaruna, pentissimus, consuetudinem a natui^ esse secimdam, 
a repenting morum conversione tenenores exacerban animos Quapropter 
blandis momtionibus per intervalla tempons, nunc ilia, nunc ista sub- 
trahens, cote virtutum rudes exacuebat ad bonum mentes, elnnabat<iue ab 
eis vitionnn rubiginem 

* Gervase, Act Pont Cant IS Scnppt 1654 “ Processu temporis cen- 
tum monacbos apposuit, sic prudenter instituais ut in ecclesi^ Clinsti 
monacbi essent septies xx. vel centum et 1 , quibus ordinem scnpsit, 

Pnorem instituit ” 

^ Eadmer, Hist Nov, 8 « ^dificavit et cunam sibi ” Gervase, Act 

Pont Cant 1655 In manenis ad arcbiepiscopum pertinentibus ecolesias 
et demos bonestas sedificavit.” Of one of these buddings we find a somewhat 
suspicious notice m Domesday, 3 5 ,“ Ad hoc manermm [Estursete] per- 
tinuerunt T R E m cavitate hi. masurse, et modo non sunt nisi xxv , quia 
all® sunt destruct® in novS. hospitatione arohiepiscopi.” 

* WiIL Malm Gest Pont 72 “Extra urbem Cantuanam in aqudo- 
nah parte lapideas domes omnibus egenis, in occidentah parte regi^ vale- 
tudine fluentibus ligneas locavit, canonicis etiam apud Sanctum Gregonum 
regulanbus institutis, qui eis divina facerent ofScia , divisis pro vanetate 
sexuum habitacuhs, sumptibus proYisis, m in istris delegatis” The dis- 
tinction of the two classes of buildings in wood and m stone should be noted 
Compare the buddings of Bishop Avesgaud of lie Mans, vol up 607, 
and ed , Gervase, Act. Pont. Cant 1655 “Ecclesiam Sancti Nicolai 
ad occidentem cmtatis et hospitals fecit leprosorum, in quibns eccle- 
siis clencos instituit, ut pradictis ®grotis vivis et defunctis spintualia 
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works the T^iog helped and favoured him, as also in his 
efforts for the spread and reform of monastieism in the 
country generally.^ And besides these public acts, we 
hear much also of his private alms,^ alms in which his 
abundant bouniy did not always wait till it was called 
upon. Lanfranc freely offered help wherever it was 
needed, and he strove that his left hand should not know 
what his right hand did.® 

But if Lanfranc was bountiful in spending, he was no 
less careful in recovering the property in regard to which 
he was trustee for his church and his successors. One 
&mous case of his zeal in the recovery of the lost posses- 
sions of his see has become familiar as an example of the 
junsprudence of the age.^ The Kang’s brother. Bishop 
Odo, had, in his temporal character of Earl of Kent, 
usurped divers possessions and rights belongmg to the 
Archbishop.® To these Lanjfranc made his claim, and the 

mmistrarent, victualia quoque eisdem aegrotis et redditus assignavit ” The 
word “ clenci ” as applied to regula t canons should be noted 
^ Will Malm Gest Pont 72 “ Hujnsmodi tempore Willelmi majons 
insistebat operibns, non multas de his qnse ab eo petenda pntSsset lepulsaa 
passus Nam ad ceteros minus civilis, illi erat affectuosus et dnlcis 
® The wnter of the Brevis Eelatio (Giles, 9) recoids a not very happy 
play upon Lanfranc’s name , “ Propter largitatem itaque animi ejus 
dicebant quidam merito eum vocatum esse Lanfrancnm, id est ferentem 
cor largum, eo quod largus et bonus erga omnes homines fuit” 

® Will Malm Gest. Pont. 71. “ TJltroneus juvenibus offerre denanos, 
qmhus necessitudinum propriarum mopise occurrerent Si datum fortuitu 
excideret, geminare, idque clam alus esse prsecipere ” 

* The famous scene on Penenden Heath, “ congregatio ilia famosa 
nobilium Anglise et semorum [ha yldestan hegnas], quae ex prsecepto Eegis 
facta est apud Pmnmdene,” as Gervase (Act Pont Cant 1655) calls it, 
is also recorded m the Appendix to the Wmchester Chronicle as “ magnum 
placitum in loco qui dicitur Pmenden ” But the fullest account is found in 
Bishop Emulf's Eochester History, Angha Sacra, 1. 334. 

* The pompous opening m which Emulf records this fact is worth 
noticing, “Tempore magm Eegis WiUelmi, qui Angbcum regnum armis 
conquismt et suis ditionibus subjugavit, contigit Odonem Baiocensem 
Episcopum et ejusdem Eegis firatrem multo citius quam Lanjfrancum 
Archiepiscopum m Angham venire, atque m comitatu de Cant cum magnS, 
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King commanded the matter to be heard^ in ancient chap.xix. 
English form, before the Scirgemot of Kent. He further ^ 

bade that Englishmen known to be well versed in the Laws Penenden 
of England should be specially summoned.^ Such a pro- 1072 
vision was not needless. When the King’s men, Erench 
and Enghsh, were gathered together, the result might be 
different in a shire like Kent, which had been utterly given 
over as a prey to the spoiler, ^ and in a shire like Lincoln, 
where Enghsh Thegns and Lawmen still held their own 
in considerable numbers.^ The Assembly met in the 
ancient meeting-place of the shire on Penenden Heath, ^ 
and the pleadings on the two sides occupied the whole 
shire for three days.® In this case the natural presidents 
of the Assembly, the Bishop and the Earl,® were themselves 
the litigants ; the court was therefore held by Geoffrey of 
Mowbray, Bishop of Coutances, who appears on more than 

potenti^ residere, ibique potestatem non modicam exercere Et quia lUis 
diebus m comitatu illo qmsquam non erat qni tantse fortitudinis viro 
resistere posset, propter magnam quam babmt potestatem, terras compliires 
de arcbiepiscopatu Cantuarbenas et consuetndines nonnuEas sibi arripuit, 
atque usurpans snse dominationi adscnpsit ” 

^ Angba Sacra, 1 335 ** Prsecepit ergo Eex comitatunx totum absque 

morS. considere, et homines comitatOs omnes Francigenas, et praecipue 
Anglos in antiqms legibus et consuetudinibus pentos in unum convenire ” 

2 See above, p 34 ® See above, p 214 

* Domesday, “ Si fuennt prsemoniti ut conveniant ad sciram, ibunt 
usque ad Pmnedennam, non longius ” See Furley’s Weald of Kent, 

187, 237, 268 Compare tbe meetings of the Berkshire Scirgemdt at 
CwichelmeshlsBW, vol 1 p 360 

* Anglia Sacra, 1 335 ^‘Et quoniam multa placita de diratiocma- 
tionibus terrarmn et verba de consuetudinibus legum inter Archiepisco- 
pum et prsedictum Baiocensem Episcopum ibi surrexerunt, et etiam mter 
consnetudmes regales et archiepiscopales qnse pnmil die expediri non 
potuerunt, elt causs^ totus comitatus per tres dies ibi fuit detentus ” 

® We find Lanfiranc and Odo acting together m this character in Domes- 
day, 2 A reeve named Bruman had levied T E. E certain dues belonging 
to the Abbey of Saint Augustine, qui postea T R. W. ante Archiepisco 
pum Lanfrancum et Episcopum Baiocensem recognovit se injuste accepisse, 
et saciamento facto juiavit quod ipsse ecclesise suas consuetudmes quietas 
habuerunt R E tempore, et ex inde utraeque ecclesise in sui, teni habue^ 
runt consuetudmes suas judicio baronum Regis qui placitum tenuerunt.” 
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CHAP xrx one other occasion in the character of Justiciary.^ A crowd 
Nature of men of rank and authority, French and English, ap- 
Assembly peared in that mixed character, at once judges and wit- 
nesses, which marks the jurisprudence of the age. But 
Witness of special weight was attached to the witness of ^thelric, 
the deposed Bishop of the South-Saxons, an aged man, 
specially learned m the laws of the land. He was, hy the 
King^s special order, brought— perhaps from his prison at 
Marlborough — ^in a car or waggon like a Merowmgian 
King, to declare to the Assembly what the ancient customs 
of England were.^ The Assembly heard and determined, 
Lanfranc. on grounds, we are told, so strong and clear that from that 
day no man ever dared to call in question one jot or one 
tittle of its decision ^ Divers lands of the see were re- 
The covered from Odo and his followers and from other unjust 
Hugh of occupants. Among them we specially mark Hugh of Mont- 
fort, already known at Senlac and at Dover, ^ and Turold of 
Curbe^^^ Eochester, whose dwarfish form still lives m the Tapestry 
spine. of Bayeux.^ A third was Ealph, described, possibly from 
some physical defect of the same kind, as Curva-‘Spi7ia or 
Curhespine^ who appears in the Survey as a special despoiler 

^ Ang Sac i 335. "Hide placito interfuerunt GoisMdus Episcopus 
Constantiensis, qui in loco Regis fuit et justitiam illam tenuit ’* 

® Ib “ ^gelncus Episcopus de CicestrS., tit antiquissimus et legum 
terrae sapientissimus, qui ex prsecepto Regis advectus fuit ad ipsas anti- 
quas legum consuetudmes discutiendas et edocendas in un& quadngS, ” 
No one would have guessed from this descnption that .^thelric had 
ceased to be Bishop of any see, and that, while he was Bishop, his see 
was at Selsey and not at Chichester He is spoken of again in nearly the 
same way when his cause, of which we have already heard (see above, 
P 343 )* was finally settled in the Council of 1076 , ** Fratns nostri Ailnci, 
Cicestrensis quondam Episcopi, caussa canomce defimta et ad finem per- 
ducta est ” Wilkins* Concilia, 1 367 
® Ang Sac u. s “ In lUa die qu^ ipsum placitum fimtum fuit non 
remansit homo in toto regno Angbae qui aliqmd inde calumniaretur neque 
super ipsas terras etiam parvum quidquid clamaret ** 

^ See above, p 73 

^ ‘^Turoldus de Hrovecestria/* as he appears in Emulf. See vol. lii p 
568 So in Domesday, 6 &, 7, we find Radulfus films Turaldi de 
Eovecestre ’* as a tenant of Bishop Odo m Kent. 
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of women. ^ The Archbishop moreover succeeded in de-cHjjp xix. 
fining the King’s rights over his own lands, which were 
narrowed to certain cases touching the safety and good and the 
maintenance of the King’s highway.^ He established in bisiiop, 
return divers rights of his own over the lands of the King 
and the Earl, such especially as touched the good morals 
and the souls’ health of his flock. ^ The decree of the local 
Gemot was laid before the King, by whom it was approved 
and confirmed, and it was seemingly sanctioned with all 
solemnity by a general Council of the whole realm.^ 

^ ‘ Eadulflisde Ourvlb-spma” in Emnlf We find liim m Domesday (2) as 
holding the houses in Canterbury which had belonged to BCarold’s mistress, 
whether Eadgyth Swanneahals or any other (see yoL ui. pp. 763, 7’64 ) ; 

** Badulfus de Curbespme bahet iv xnansuras in civitate quas tenuit qusedam 
ooncnbina Heraldi ” He appears again in 9 6 , Eadulfus de Curbespme 
tenet de Episcopo [Odone] unum jugum in Berfirestone. Ibi una paupercula 
muher reddit m denarios et unum. obolum ’* The name Curhesptm may 
be hereditary, as in Ordeiio (550 D) we find a “Robertus de Curva-spina, 
strenuua miles,” father of Gilbert Mammot, Bishop of Xiiaieux, and perhap*! 
of this Ralph. 

^ The royal nghts are thus defined in the Winchester Appendix , 

Lanfirancus diratiocmavit, se suamque ecclesiam omnes terras et consue- 
tudines suas ita liberas terra, marique habere, sicut Rex habet suas, eiceptis 
tnbus, videlicet, si regalis via fuent effosa, si arbor incisa juxta super earn 
cecident , si honucidium factum \el sanguis in ea fusus faerit, in 11s qui 
deprehensus, et ah eo pigmis acceptum fderit , Eegi enim dabit, alioquin 
liber a Begis exactonbus erit ” They are given more fully by Emiilf, 335, 
but to the same effect Compare also the customs of Canterbury in Domes- 
day, 2 , ** Si quis infra has pubheas vias intus mvitatem vel extra fodeiit 
vel palum fixerit seqmtur ilium prsepositus Regis ubicumque abient et 
emendam accipiet ad opus Regis ” 

® Emuifi Ang. Sacr i 336 “ Etemm ab illo die quo clauditur Allelujah 
usque ad octavas Paschee, si quis sangumem fiident, Archiepiscopo emenda- 
bit. Et in omni tempore tarn extra Quadragesimam quam inffa qui- 
cumque illam culpam fecerit quse Cilduuite vocatur, Arohiepiscopus aut 
totam aut dimidiam emendationis partem habebit , infi:a Quadragesimam 
quidem totam et extra aut totam aut dumdiam emendationem. Habet 
etiam m eisdem terns ommbus quaecumque ad curam et salutem ammarum 
videntur pertinere Cilduke is the fine paid by the father of an illegitimate 
child. On other penalties of this kind see above, p. 51. 

^ lb, “ Hujus placiti multis testibus multisque rationibus determmatum 
finem postquam Rex audivlt, laudavit, laudans cum consensu ommuir 
pnncipum suorum confinnavit, et ut deinceps mcorruptus peraeveraret 
finniter prsecepit ” 
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This is one of the moments m his history which set 
before ns the mixed character of William on its brightest 
side. He could at all times play the tyrant when so 
it suited his policy. In course of time he even learned to 
play the tyrant at the mere bidding of his own pleasure. 
But when no such motive led him astray, no prince was 
more ready than William to reign as a just King over his 
people. In this present matter jElfred or Cnut could 
have done no more than WilHam did. He appears as not 
only willing, but anxious, that justice should be done, even 
against his own brother. He steps in, not as a partizan 
of either disputant, but as a supreme power, careful to 
provide that the lawful judges should have the means of 
judging fairly between both disputants. Above aU, the 
story shows that nothing was further from his thoughts 
than to root out the Laws of England and to bring in 
some foreign code of his own devising in their stead. 
The matter is judged by the lawful English Court, as- 
sembled in its ancient place of meeting. It is judged 
according to the ancient Laws of England, as set forth 
by the mouths of those who knew them best, those whose 
memories could go farthest back into the days of the holy 
Eadward and the righteous Cnut. If men of foreign birth 
were present, if they even presided in the Assembly, it 
was not as men of foreign birth that they were there. 
Geoffrey of Mowbray and his companions were present 
in the Gemot at Penenden as men who held English lands 
according to English Law. They were present as the 
officers of a King of the English who, on that day at least, 
fully carried out the oath which he had sworn, to rule 
his Kingdom as well as it had ever been ruled by any 
of the Kings of the English that were before him.^ 

Having thus sketched the state of the metropobtan 

* See vol 111 p. 560 
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church., I will run briefly through the history of the chief chap xix. 
Bishoprieks and Abbeys of England, as they were affected 
by this memorable primacy. A few events which had churches of 
a direct bearing on general history will be kept for their 
proper place in chronological order. Lanfranc 

Next to his own church of Canterbury, the chief object Rochester 
of Lanfeanc^s care was the little dependent Bishoprick of 
Rochester. The nomination to this see lay in his own hands ^ 

The English Prelate Siward, who had a share in the conse- 
oration of Lanfranc, was allowed to keep his see for life.^ SiwarS. 
He was followed m quick succession by two monks of Caen, 

Ernost and Gundulf,® the latter of whom has left a great Bishop, 
name behind him in the history of military architecture. He 
was the architect of the great work of the Conqueror, the Bishop 
mighty Tower of London;^ he built also his own tower 

^ AH our authonties emphatically point to this peculiar position of the 
Rochester Bishoprick. Thus in the Appendix to the ‘Winchester Chronicle 
we read, ** Sexto anno dedit Hemosto monacho, in capitulo ecclesise 
Ohnsti, ecclesiam Eofensem regendam, quern et liundonise sacravit ... . 

Heraostus hoc ipso anno ah h 4 c 7it& migravit. Septimo anno, Gundulfo 
modo ecclesiam Rofensem tradidit, quern eiaam Cantuan^ sacravit.'* 

See also Gervase, Act Pont Cant 1654 Will. Malm. Gest Pont. 136; 

Has nuserias coriigere volens, sapientissimus Lan&ancus Ajchiepiscopus 
Amostum quemdam monachum pontihcem loco dedit Sed eoveloci morte 
praerepto, GunduKum aeque monachum induxit *' But the other side may 
be seen m the “ Libellus ” of the Rochester monks, Ang Sac 1 384 

® Ann. Roff . Ang Sac i 342 “Anno mlxxv Sywardus Eoffensis 
Episcopus obiit, cm successit Amostus, Beccensis monachus ” Florence 
inadvertently puts this under 1070, seemingly wishing to clear off the his- 
tories of several Bishops at once 

® There is a special Life of Gundulf m Anglia Sacra, li 273 He was a 
native of the Vexin, first a canon of Rouen, then a monk of Bee, who 
moved to Saint Stephen's with Lanfi^nc 

* On the building of the Tower of London see Mr G T Clark in Old 
London, 97, 98 As a direct authority for Gundulf's share in the work he 
refers to the “ Conventio mter Gundulfum Episcopum et Eadmerum An- 
hande burgensem Londonias,” m Heame's Textus Roffensis, 212 , “ Bum 
idem Gundulfus, ex prsecepto Regis WiUielmi Magni, praeesset open magnse 
turns Londoniae, et hospitatus fuisset apud ipsum .^dmerum” The 
name Tower, and not Castle, belonged to Gundulf 's fortress fiom the first 
See the Peterborough Chromcle, 1097, 1100, iioi. 

VOL. IV, B b 
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CHAP XIX. at Mailing/ and in the days of TTilliam Ruftis he built 
^hitec^ a royal castle in his own city, which in the next age gave 
ofGundTilf way to one of greater enrichment, which now forms one 
of the noblest ruins of Romanesque defensive work.^ But 
He rebuilds he also, no doubt in partnership with his patron, rebuilt 
Ws cathedral church® and reformed the discipline of its 
stHu^ ministers. At the death of Siward, we are told, it was 
monks for in g, wretched state. It was still served by secular canons, 
^ ’ of whom only four were left, and those living m the same 

poverty in which we are told that their brethren at Wells 
Mamage '^v'ere found at the coming of Gisa/ We gather from another 
canons. source that they were commonly married, that their wives 
and children were legally recogmzed, and that moreover both 
husbands and wives remained on good terms with the monks 
who supplanted them ^ These, under the care of Lanfranc 


^ See Old London, 97. 

® A dispute between the Bishop and William Enfiis about the manor 
of Hedenham in Buckinghamshire Tfvas compromised by the Bishop, as a 
skilful architect, undeitakmg to build the King a castle , “ quatenus pro 
pecuniS, quam pro concessione maneru exigebat, Episcopus Gundulfus, quia 
in opere csementam plimmum sciens et efficax erat, castrum sibi Hrofense 
lapideum de suo construeret (Ang Sac 1, 338 ) So presently we read, 
** Igitor hoc pacto coram Kege imto, fecit castrum Gundulfus Episcopus de 
suo ex integro totum, costamine, ut reor, lx. hbrarum.’* The whole stoiy 
is curious. 

® Emulf (Ang Sac. 1 337) speaks only of Gundulf’s share in the 
work; *‘sxxi annis inibi superstes exsistens, ecclesiam S Andreae, pene 
Tetustate dirutam, novam ex mtegro, ut hodie apparet, aedificavit, officmas 
quoque monachis necessanas, prout loci necessitas pati potuit, omnes 
construxit** But Gervase, Act Pont Cant 1665, distinctly attributes the 
work to Lanfranc , “ Ecclesiam Sancti Andrese Eoffensis, quam Eex olim 
fundaverat Ethelhertus, renovavit, consummavit, quam etiam preciosis 
omaanentis et monachis ditavit.” 

* Ang Sac 1. 339 Et quum non amplius m introitu episcopatiis sui 
quam quinque imemsset m ecclesi^ S Andrese canonicos, die quS sseculo 
praesenti decessit plusquam sexaginta monachos, bene legentes et optime 
cantautes, in semtio Dei et apo&toli sm Deum timentes et super omnia 
amanteb, rehquit** William of Malmesbury (Gest Pont. 72) speaks of 
the canons of Eochester, just like those of Wells, as “ ipsi quotidiani panis 
egentes ** 

This appears from a curious set of entries in Ang, Sac 1. 340, from 
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CHAP. SIX before a general Assembly of the realm, and the land was 

adjudged to the Bishopnek.^ 

In the metropohtan see of York Thomas of Bayenx 

bishop of sat with all honour for thiriy years^ outliving Lanfranc 

’William and William’s successor. The old dispute 

between the two metropolitan sees was not fully healed. 

Heconse- It fell to the lot of Thomas to consecrate the successor 

Anaelm Lanfranc, the holy Anselm. It was held at York 

1093 that the profession which Thomas had made to Lan- 

personally was now utterly cancelled as regarded 

tiou as to his successor/ and it would seem that the southern pro- 
profossioix, • • 1 it 

Vince yielded so far as that Anselm should be con- 
secrated, not as Primate of all Britain, a title which would 
have 1 educed Ttork to a mere suffragan rank, but with 


^ Tbe atory is told at large by Enmif, and it is a good lUustration of 
the way in which English Law was carried out by the iN^orxaan rulers 
The Scirgemdt first, for fear of the Sheriff, declares the land to belong to 
the King ( ilh autem eongregati terrain illam Regis esse potius quam 
B Andreas timore Yicecomitis affinnaverunt ”) But Odo has his doubts , 
he therefore requires that twelve members of the assembly should be chosen 
to confirm the sentence on oath Twelve men, six of whose names are 
given, being again threatened by the Shenff, take the oath ( “ illi autem 
quum ad conciliiun. secessissent, et inibi a Yicecomite per intemuutium con.* 
temk fuissent, revertentes verum esse quod dixerant juraverunt”), and 
the land remains m the IShng’s hands The Bishop of Rochester, hearing of 
this decision, complained to Odo, and two of the jurors on being exammed 
confessed the pequiy The story then goes on , « Denique mandavit Yice- 
comiti, ut reliquos obviam sibi Londoniam mitteret, et ahos duodecun de 
melionbua ejusdem comitatfis, qm quod ilh juraverant verum esse confir- 
maverant. Illuc quoque fecit venire multos ex mehonbus totius Anglim 
barombus, qmbus omnibus Londomse congregatis, judicatum est, tarn a 
Prancis quam ab Anghs, illos onmes perjuros esse , quandoquidem ille,post 
quern alu juraverant, se pequrum esse fatebatur Quibus tali judicio 
condemnatis, Episcopus Hrofensis tenam suam, ut justum erat, habmt ” 
The rest of the story should be read as an illustration of the custom of 
ordeal 

» T Stnbbs, X Soriptt. ifoT Thomas is made to say, “Quum duo 
^tum smt meiropohtm m Bntminia, alter super alterum esse non potest. 
t timore vd amore et juyemli oonsilio peisonaUter et mdebite alicui 
me su jeci, liberatus sum , m Pnmatem nemmem consecrabo,” 
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tbe vaguer title of Metropolitan.^ The question too about chap xix. 
the diocese of Dorchester or Lincoln also rose again. On as to 
the death of Eemigius, Thomas objected to the conseera- ^cti^of 
tion of his successor Robert Bloet as Bishop of Lincoln. 

He might be Bishop of Dorchester, like his predecessors ; 
but Lindesey, part of the spiritual conquest of Paullinus ^ 
was of ancient nght subject to the metropohtan authority 
of York.® This claim came to nothing, and Thomas Works of 
found better scope for his energies in the reform of his 
own church. The minster of Saint Peter, like that ofEestora- 
the southern metropolis, was found by Thomas a blackened mimter 
ruin.*^ Yet it would seem that the ancient church was 
not utterly destroyed, and that the work of Thomas was 
rather to repair than actually to rebuild.^ But of the 
works either of Thomas or of his predecessors nothing 
remains beyond a few fiagments embedded in the crypts 
which support the vaster and more splendid fabric of 
later days. With regard to the constitution of his church. His re- 
his career was a memorable one m local and even 
general history. It forms a good illustration of the habits 
and feelings of Englishmen with regard to the position ter. 
of the secular clergy. The church of York had been 


^ T Stubbs, X Scnptt 1707 We read first, “Scnpta petitxone et iectS» 
ut eum m Primatem totius Bntaumse consecraret, et Thomas discessit, et 
se pontificalibus exmt ” This was evident retaliation for the beha^dour 
of Lanfiranc towards Thomas himself, see above, p 352 But Thomas is 
presently pacified by Anselm and Walkehn of Winchester, and it is agreed 
that ** quod scriptum erat, * in Pnmatem,’ minime lecto et e^ toto abraso, 
petitione correpta ut in metropoHtanum Cantuanensem consecraretur ” 
The Worcester Annals under 1092 lemaik, “ Tunc pnmo vocati sunt 
Cantuanenses archiepiscopi, qui pnus totius Anglise metropolitani voca- 
bantur ” 

2 See T Stubbs, X Scnptt 1707 

3 See above, p 357 * See above, p. 267. 

® See Willis, Architectural Histoiy of York, 13-16 This seems to be 
borne out by the words of T Stubbs, X Scauptt 1708; “Ecclesias re- 
coopertae et juxta possibihtatem suam restructse ” On the other hand, he 
says afterwards (1709), “Ecolesiam quse nunc est a fundamentis fecit" 
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CHAT served by seven canons only, and, after tbe desolation 
of Nortbnmberland, but three were found at their post.^ 
Thomas recalled those who had fled, and increased the 
He first number of the body. He at first followed the example 
of Gisa at Wells ^ and Leofric at Exeter, ^ in introducing 
Lotharingian discipline. He built a dormitory and 
refectory, and made his canons live in common under the 
superintendence of a Provost.^ He probably lived to find 
that this system did not suit the habits of Englishmen at 
York any more than it did at Exeter. Wiser advisers 
but after- afterwards led him to introduce the ^stem which was 
withdraws gradually introduced into the secular cathedrals of England. 
^ He divided the estates of his church into prebends, thus 

aUottmg to each canon his separate maintenance. He 
He founds also founded the dignities of Dean, Precentor, and Trea- 
^toand surer. The office of Chancellor or Master of the Schools 
prebends jjg Lad already introduced while the church was under 
the Lotharingian discipline.^ The work of Thomas in 
this respect still lives. The constitution of the church 
of York, as laid down hy him, still remams nearly un- 
altered, and in no church in England have the origmal 
rights of the whole capitular body been so little encroached 
on by the growth of a residentiary oligarchy. 


WilUam 
Bisbop of 
liondon 
1051-1075, 


In the church of London no change was needed. Bishop 
William lived on, honoured by men of both races, and 
leaving behind him a memory which was long cherished 


* T Stubbs, X Scriptt. 1708 “De septem canomcis, non enun plures 
faerant, tres tantum reppent, ceteri vel mortm erant, vel metu vel desola- 
tione patnse exsulabant ” 

® See vol ii. p 84 ® See vol u p 452. 

* T Stubbs, u & Canomcos quos invenit, restituit, disperses revocavit, 
et aliquos addidit, refectorium et dormitonum refecit, prsepo&itum constituit, 
qui cseteris prasesset, et eos procuraret " 

® Ib 1709 ^^Annis plurimis canomcis communiter vescentibus, quo- 
rumdam consilio placuit arcbiepiscopo de terrH Sancti Petn, quse adhuc 
multum rastata erat, singulas prsebendas partin. Tunc quidem statuit deca- 
num, tbe&auranum, cantoiem, nam magistrum scholajrum ante statueiat ” 
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among tlie burghers of his city ^ Two Bishops succeeded chap. xix. 
him in the days of Lanfrane and Kmg ’William. Hugh of 
Orival is an obscure name enough,^ but his successor Bishop 
Maurice was memorable for beginning the mighiy pile 
old Saint Paul’s. But^ unlike his Metropolitan, he began it Bishop 
on a scale which made it in the end the vastest of the 
mmsters of England^ but which also put it utteily out of 
the power of its first founder to finish it.® 

At Winchester Bishop Walkelin survived his metro- Walkelm 
pohtan and his sovereign. He too began a church perhaps 
hardly second in size to that of London, that great mmster 
where his transepts still remain well nigh untouched, and 
where even his gigantic nave cannot be said to have utterly 
vanished.^ He was less fortunate in his attempt to recon- 
struct the constitution of his church, than in renewing its 
material fabric. While several other Bishops were dis- 
placing their secular canons to make room for monks^ 

Walkelin became the leader of a counter party among the Scheme for 
Prelates, whose object was to displace the monks of eathe- monksfrom 
dral churches in general, and even to make this change in 
the metropohtan church itself.® They argued that the 

^ See his epitaph, set up by the Senatus populusque Londmensis,” in 
Godwin's Catalogue of Bishops. 

® Will Malm Gest Pont 145, He underwent the fate of Origen, hut 
for the health of his body and not of his soul 

^ Ib. Magnammitatis certe ipsius est indicium basilica beati Pauli 
quam mchoavit LondonisB . quia igitur Mauritius erat mentis 

immodicus, laboriosi opens impensam transmisit ad posteros ” 

* Ann Wint 1079 “ Walkehnus Episcopus a fundamentis Wintoniae 

coepit re-aedificare ecclesiam ” The monks removed from the old church 
to the new m 1093 , “ Sequent! vero die, jussu domim Walkelini Episeopi, 
coeperunt homines piimum vetus frangere monasterium, et fractiun est 
totum in lUo anno, excepto portico uno et magno altan ” See Willis, 
Winchester, 17, 33, 35. 

® Eadmer, Hist Kov 10. “ Super hsec suis quoque et eisdem feime 
diehus, omnes circiter qui ex clencali ordine per Regem Wdliehnum in 
Angli^ constituti Pontifices erant, monachos qui m nonnuUis episcopatibus 
Anghse ab antique vitam agebant, inde elnninare moliti sunt , et Regem 
ipsum m hoc sibi consentaneum effecerunt Namque pan veto. 
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franc 


metropolitan Cliapter, above all, had duties laid upon it 
which were quite inconsistent with the monastic profession, 
and which could be better discharged by the more worldly 
experience of the secular clergy.^ Modern readers will pro- 
bably be convinced by their arguments, arguments whose 
weight was admitted by the clear and sagacious m i nd of 
William himself.^ The party which followed Walkelin’s 
lead is said to have numbered in its ranks all the Bishops 
who were not themselves members of the monastic order. 
Walkelin himself was so sure of the success of his schemes 
that he had, with the King’s good bking, foriy canons 
ready m the garb of their office to take possession of 
the stalls of Saint Swithhun’s.^ Nothing was needed 
but the consent of the Archbishop,^ and Walkelin and his 
party seem to have thought that what the King approved 
Lanfranc would not venture to gamsay.^ But from Lan- 

simili conamine, uno consensu, concordi ammo, Pontifices quos religionis 
ordo non sibi astnnxerat eniti coeperunt quatenus saltern de pnmatu 
Cantuanensi monacbos eradicarent, mtendentes se hoc facto faciUime ahos 
ahunde exclusuros ” 

^ Eadmer, Hist Nov lo ** De iliis etenim, potionbus", sicut eis vide- 
batur, ratiombus ad id agendum fulciebantur, partim ob sublimitatem 
Pnmatis sedis, quse dispositiom et correctaom ecclesiarum per suas per- 
sonas qu^ue, per Angliam mvigilare habet, partim ob alias multiphces 
causas quarum exsecutio, juxta quod ipsi confiugebant, magis dencorum 
quam monacborum officium spectat ” 

* Ib. ** Deductus est m sententiam istam Rex et alii pnncipes regni ” 

® lb In quo tamen se effectu potituros certi exstiterant, ut Wal- 
chehnus Episcopus adunatos pene quadraginta clencos, canomcorum more 
tonsur^ ac veste redimitos, haberet, quos, ejectis monachis, Wentanse 
eccle&ias cui praesidebat mox intromitteret ” So Will Malm Gest. 
Pont 71 * “ emm episcoporum livor mcreverat, volentium ab episco- 
palibus sedibus monachos, clencis immissis, extrudere. Auctor hujus 
factioms fuit WalkeliniK Wentanus, ad csetera bonus, sed m hoc ad 
pravum consilus susurronum flexus, plus xlt« canomcos cappis et super- 
pellicus ornaverat ” 

* Eadmer, us '' Sola mora hsec peragendi, nondum requisita ab Archi- 
episcopo Lanfranco licentia fuit ” 

® Ib. “ Dt autem earn dicto quoque citius impetraret, nuUa menti 
ejus [Walkehni]] dubitatio ineiat, sed ahter ac sibi mens sua spoponderat 
exitus rei provenit ” 
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frane^ the father and lover of monks, no consent to any chap xix. 
such scheme was to be had.^ The Primate appealed to Pope 
Alexander. He obtained from him a bull censuring in 
the strongest terms the scheme for the humiliation of the 
monastic order, ^ and decreeing that the church of Canter- 
bury should remain served by monks, as the blessed 
Augustine had founded it.^ The design for the like change 
in the church of Winchester was equally brought to nought. 

There also all innovation was forbidden by Papal decree.'^ 

The canons whom Walkelin had gathered together had to 
go back to their homes without taking possession of their 
expected prebends,® and the discipline which had been 

^ “ Se arwurSa muneca feder and frouer Landfranc arcebisceop,” says 
the Peterborough Ohromcler m recording his death in 1089. 

* The buU is given in Eadmer, 10, and Lanfrano*s Letters, Giles, i. 27. 

Its language shows that the Papal gift of scolding was as vigorous then as 
it IS now; Accepimus a quibusdam venientibus de partibus vestris ad 
limina sanctorum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, quod quidam clerici, associate 
sihi terreuae potestatis, laicorum videKcet, auxilio, diabohco spintu repleti, 
moliuntur de ecclesiS S Salvatoris m Doroberm^L, quse est metropolis 
totius Bntanmae, monachos expellere et clericos mibi statuere, cui 
nefano open molitioms susb hoc adjicere conantur, ut in omni sede episco- 
pah ordo monachorum extirpetur, quasi in eis non vigeat auctontas 
religioms ” 

^ The bull of Alexander professes simply to confirm an earher one of 
Boniface the Fifth, which orders, “ ut vestra benigmtas in monasteno 
Dorobemensi emtate constitute, quod sanctus doctor noster Augustinus, 
beatae memoriae Gregoni discipulus, Sancti Salvatons consecra- 

vit licenter per omnia monachorum regulaiiter viventium habitationem 
statuat, apostolicSb auctontate decementes, ut ipsi vestrae salutis prae- 
dicatores monachi monachorum gregem sihi associent, et eorum vitam 
sanctitatum moribus exoment ” 

* Will. Malm Gest Pont 71 “ Regem in sententiam traxerat 

[Walkehnus], et tantum morae in medio ut archiepiscopi consensum 
eliceret, is quommus haheretur, mhil dubitandum At ille auditum 
facinus exhorruit, et tot potentum excogitatas machmas, ut casses aranea. 
rum, solo intuitu dissolvit, qumetiam, ne idem auderent posted, egit ut 
Alexander Papa scnptis inbiberet ” 

® Eadmer, 10 ** Ergo et clerici qui succedere monacbis fuerant per 

Walchelmum coUecti, et in sua dimissi sunt, et monachi qui cedere cleri- 
comm prae]udicio quodam damnati erant, gratis Dei et instantii honi 
Lanfranci, pnatmae conversationis in sui ecclesia compotes effecti sunt ” 
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cHiP XIX. brought into the Old Minster by the zeal of Eadgar and 
JEthelwold remained untouched till the general dissolution 
of monastic bodies.^ 

Leofnc Leofric, the first Bishop of Exeter, the Prelate who had 
brought in the Lotharingian discipline,^ kept his Bishopriek 
1046-1072 ^ Bnton or Englishman whose feelings were 

mainly foreign, he was followed by a stranger who had 
Osbem learned to feel as an Englishman. Osbem, a son of the 
foyMios. ^ithful guardian of William,^ a brother of the famous 
Earl of Hereford, had, like others of his nation, crossed the 
sea to enjoy the favours and bounty of the good King 
Eadward.'* But, unlike most of those who came on that 
errand, he adopted the manners and feehngs of English- 
men. Amongst other signs of this tendency, he forbore to 
destroy the works of his predecessors to make room for 
buildings in the now prevailing style ^ The beginnings of 
the Norman cathedral of Exeter, with the two massive 
WiHiam of towers which still remain, are due to his successor William 
Bishop Warelwast in the days of Henry the Eurst. 

1107-1136. rpj^Q Hereford remained in possession of its Lothar- 


^ Will Malm. Gest. Pont. 72. Magnum id et landandum, ut quod 
sedula sanctorum benignitas tempore Begis Edgan inchoavent ista 
labefactam non penmsent Notwithstanding bis offence agamst bis ordei, 
William of Malmesbuiy elsewhere (G«st. Regg. hi 269) gives Walkelm 
a splendid panegyric; ** Cujus bona opera, famam vincentia, vetustatem 
oblivionis a se repellent quamdiu ibi sedes episcopabs durabit ” 

® See vol. li. p 54 

• Wdl. Malm Gest Pont 201 “ Successit Lefiico Osbemus Begis 

WiUelmi tempore, natione Noimannus, frater WiUelmi prsecellentissimi 
Comitis ” His consecration m London is recorded m the Appendix to the 
Winchester Chromcle 

* Ib “In Angha sub Eduardo Bege libeialiter et domestice con- 
i-er&atus, quippe qui cognationem regiam nemo attmgeret gradu.’’ 

® Ib “ Unde m victualibus et caetens rebus ad Auglioos mores 
pronior, parum Nonnannorum pompam suspiciebat, consuetudmes domini 
sui Begis Eduardi efferens, et qumn per alios exhiberentur cum assi- 
dentibus manu et gestu aggaudens Ita pro more antiquorum prse- 
sulum, vetenbus contentus sedificus, liberahs animo et castus habebatm 
coipore 
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ingian Bistop Walter. Thirteen years after William^s chap, xix 

coming it became vacant by bis death, a death wbicb, if the 

scandal of the time spoke truly, was a strange and sbameftil gshop^ 

one. Walter died by the hand of a woman m the defence of 1079. 

her chastity.^ His successor, another Lotharingian, Robert Bobert 

by name, was the chosen friend of Samt Wulfstan, and, like Her^rd, 

most other Norman Bishops, the rebuilder of his cathedral.^ 1079-1095 

The sainted Bishop of Worcester himself survived both Bosition of 

. Samt 

King and Metropolitan, and remained for many years the Wvlfstan. 
only Bishop of Enghsh birth in England.® We are told 
that, in one of the early Councils of William’s reign, the 
two Archbishops conspired together against the English- 
man, or at least attacked him at once from their several 
points of view. Thomas, as we have already seen,^ claimed 
him as a sufl&agan,- Lanfranc despised him as a simple 

^ William of Malmesbuiy (Gest. Pont 300) tells ibe story doubtmgly 

nisi &iaa mentitnr and adds that tbe King did all that might be to 
hinder tbe scandal from getting wind (“ rumor cnmims et nltioms totam 
pervagatus Angliam Begis quoque aures attigit. Ele dignitate regi& 
credulitatem dissimulans, ne vel caeteri disseminarent gravissimo coercnit 
edicto ” The way in which Thierry deals with this Prelate is amusing. 

In u 21 the Lothanngiau Bishop appomted by Eadward m 1062 becomes 
one of “ une nuee d’aventuners partis de la Gaule ** under Wilham Of 
these adventurers he tells ns “ la plupart afrlchbrent dans lenr nouvel 4 tat 
rimmoraJite la plus dehontee ” — an utter calumny as regards the Prelates 
appointed by the Conqueror — ^then comes “Tun d'eux fat tue par une 
femme a qui il voulait faire violence,” with a reference to the stoiy of 
Walter, of all places in the world, m Knighton, X Sciiptt. 2347. A few 
pages on (28) Walter comes to life again as an Enghsh patriot, “Elamand 
de naissance, le seal panm les etrangers, evSques avant la conqnete, qui se 
soit montr^ fidble a la cause de sa patne adoptive ” See vol. 11 p 81 

® Wdl Malm Gest Pont u s “Robertas Lotharingus ibi ecclesiam 
tereti aedificavit schemate, Aquensem basilicam. pro modo imitatus suo ” 

If so, all traces of bis building have penshed The present Romanesque 
work at Hereford follows the common type of English and Norman 
minsters, and has not the frintest likeness to the church of the Great 
Charles 

® Wulfetan died in 1095, twenty years after the death of Siward of 
Rochester (see above, p 369), sixteen after that of Walter, Siward being 
the last surviving Bishop of English birth and Walter the last of English 
appointment * See above, p 357. 
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CHAP. XIX. and Ignorant man, unable, it would seem, to speak any 
language but his own.^ His deposition seemed hardly 
lus deposi- to he avoided ; but he went forth in bos simple faith, 
1075, taking no thought what he should speak when he was 
brought before Kings and rulers.^ His faith had its 
reward; he came forth triumphant over all his enemies. 
His ac- He not only kept his see, but Thomas was glad of his 
^ ^ native in administering his vast and desolate 
two^AiSi- 5 ^ Lanfranc too was glad to send him to visit the 

bifshops newly-conquered diocese of Lichfield, the Bishoprick of 
which was vacant, and in whose half-subdued districts no 
bTorman Prelate as yet ventured to risk himself.^ 

Legend In after days legendary writers drew a striking picture 
ap^Il to King and his Council assembled in the West Minster 

Eadward, before the tomb of the holy Eadward.^ The foreign King 

^ Will Malm Gest Pont 284. ''Sub seniore Willelmo mclamatum 
est in. eum a Lanfranco de litterarum inscientil, a Tbomlt Eboraceusi 
arcbepiscopo quod ei subjici deberet ex antique jure ” In the account m 
the Life of Wulfetan (Ang Sac 11 355) Lanfranc does not appear as an 
enemy of Wulfstan 

® Vita VSTst. 256. " Tandem jussus exire ut strictiori consilio responsum 
pohret, cum paucis secum egressis horam nonam incoepit et percantavit. 
lUis porro referentibus ut alia magis quam psalraos curaret, et id propter 
quod Tenerat expediret, respondit, ‘Stulti nescitis quod Dommus dixit, 
Dum stetentis ante Keges et praesides, nohte cogitare quomodo aut quid 
loquazmni. Dabitur enim vobis m lUa hora quid loquammi * ” 

® Will Malm, Gest Pont 285 “ Ita dat^ benedictions monacho, 

mimxnse facundise viro, sed Normanmese linguse sciolo^ rem obtmuit, ut qui 
su® dicecesis ante putabatur mdignus regimine ab Archiepiscopo Eboraci 
suppliciter rogaretur ut suas [sic] dignaretui lustrare, quo ipse pro timore 
hoatium vel sermonua ignorantid cavebat accedere ** The epithet "mimmse 
facunrhae vir” sounds odd, when we thmk of Wulfstan’s journey to York 
m company with Haiold, desenbed by the same wnter m his Life of 
Wulfatan 

* Vita Wist 256 "In eodem concilio apud Pediidan habito episco- 
patus ei Cestrensis a Lanfranco Archiepiscopo vi&ifcatio commissa est Ea 
enna provmcia, quse tres habet pages, Cestrensem, Crobemensem, Teforden- 
sem [I presume that Shropshire and Staffordshire lurk under these two 
strange names], erat adhuc proptei longmqmtatem Normamns inaccessa,et 
propter barbanem impacata ” 

® The story first appears m ,EtheIred of Rievaulx (X Scriptt 406), who 
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and Primate called on the English Bishop to give up his xix 
staff and ring. He was^ they said, a simple and unlearned 
man who knew not the Ereneh tongue, and who could dehver- 
he of no use in the counsels of the King.^ Wulfstan 
arose, staff in hand. He knew his own unworthiness ; he 
would wiUmgly give up his staff, hut he would not give 
it up to Lanfranc, from whom he had not received it; 
he would give it up to the holy Eadward who had given 
it to him. Wulfstan walked to the tomb of Eadward 
and spoke to his dead master; “Thou knowest, most 
holy Ki ng, how unwillingly I took this burthen upon me, 
and how it was thou who didst constrain me thereto. 

The choice of the monks was not wanting, nor the petition 
of the people, nor the consent of the Bishops and nobles, 
but it was thy will which stood forth chief above all.^ Lo, 
now there is a new King, a new Law, a new Primate, who 
puts forth new decrees. They charge thee with error, who 
didst make me a Bishop they charge me with presumption 

is followed by Roger of Wendover (ii 52) and Matthew Paris (20 Wats). 

In the Historia Anglorum (1. 53) it is given m a much shorter form, and 
also m Bromton (X Scnptt 976), who gives one or two touches of his 
own The stoiy is partly designed m honour of Eadward, hut there is 
also a clear intention to make out the Enghsh Prelates to have been bolder 
assertors of the national freedom than they really were It comes m short 
from the same mmt as the stones of Archbishop Ealdred (see above, p 260) 
and Abbot Enthric (see Appendix NN) The strong assertion of the royal 
supremacy which breathes throughout the story shows that its beginnings 
at least must have been of early date The Council is said to have been 
that of 1075, m which the removal of the Bishopncks from small towns 
was ordered 

^ R Wend. li. 52 “ Apud hunc archiepiscopum beatus Wlstanus sim- 

plioitatis et illiteraturae accusatns, et quasi homo idiota, qui hnguam 
Galhcanam non noverat nec regus consihis mteresse poterat, ipso Rege con- 
sentiente et hoc dictante, decemitur deponendus ” Biomton, whose word- 
mg IS different, adds, **nt sic aliqnem Xormanmcum loco ejus subro- 
garent ” 

^ Ib 53 Licet fratrum non deesset electio, plebzs petitio, voluntas 
episcoporum et gratia procerum, his tamen omnibus tua pisepondeiabat 
auctontas, tua magis voluntas ” 

Ib “ Te errons arguunt qui me pontificem fecisti ” 
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CHAP, m, in -that I obeyed tbee. Yet will I not resign my staff 
to tbem, but I will give back to tbee the obarge wbicb 
thou didst give me,’’^ He raised his hand, he struck 
the staff on the tomb, and spake again ; Take it^ my 
Lord O King, and give it to him whom it shall please 
thee.” He went back and took his seat, no longer among 
the Bishops, but as a simple monk among the monks. 
But at the touch of Wulfstan^s staff the solid marble had 
yielded, and the badge of rule which Eadward had given 
remained safe in Eadward’s keeping. The unbelieving 
Primate, like his English predecessor by the dying bed 
of Eadward, 2 put no feith in the wonder done before his 
eyes. He bade his chaplain and creature, Gundulf of 
Eochester, take the staff from the tomb. The staff yielded 
not, and in one version of the story Wulfstan turned to 
the King himself; A better than thou gave it me, take it 
away if thou canst.” ® The Primate tried ; the King himself 
tried ; but the staff remained fixed in the tomb till Wulf- 
stan was folly confirmed in his see, till King and Pnmate 
had craved his forgiveness Then, at Wulfstan’s prayer, 
the holy Eadward loosened his hold, and the staff which 
would yield to no other hand at once gave way to the 
touch of its lawfiil owner. 

Witnew Whatever we make of this legend, whatever we make 

Tegend to “^he whole story of the intended deposition of Wulfstan, 

shows from whom, alike in the days of 
Eadward and of William, an English Bishop was held to 
receive his episcopal ofliee. Wulfstan does not appeal to 


^ R Wend. n. 53 **Non illis, qui exigunt quod non dederunt, sed 
tibi bacTilnm resigno qni dedisti, tibi cnram eormn dimitto qnos nuhi com- 
mendasti,’* The regale could hardly be more strongly set forth. 

® See voL ni, p. 13. 

® Bromton (X Scriptt, 976) alone gives this speech, and he puts it 
doubtingly at the end of Ihe story , ** Dixerat Eegi, ut quidam aa.unt, dum 
baculum figeret, ‘ Melior te hunc mihi dedit, cui et retrado, avelle si 
potens.* ” 
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Pope or Council, to any ecclesiastical laws and canons, chap, xix 
His appeal is from tte Norman King to ids English 
predecessor. But what, if more piosaic, is far more certain^ 
is, that in an Assembly of the realm under the King’s own 
presidency,^ Wulfstan won back from Archbishop Thomas 
the twelve lordships of which Ealdred had robbed the 
see of Worcester. Lan&anc zealously abetted Wulfstan’s 
cause, and the malicious rumours of the time said that 
he abetted it out of his grudge against his brother Metro- 
politan.^ 

This storm over, the saintly Bishop was left to role his Wuifetan’s 
diocese in as much peace as the presence of the Sheriff 
Urse^ and men of his stamp would allow. Many tales, 
whether historical or legendary, bear witness to his faith 
and piety, his zeal in the discharge of his official duty, 
his seveniy against evil-doers, the reverence in which he 
was held by men of both races ahke. The cathedral Flounsli- 
monastery of Worcester especially flourished under his^^ster^ 
care, and grew both in its revenues and in the number 
of its monks.^ At no great distance from the city, atFouuda- 
the foot of the range of hills which bound the shire and ^alv4n 
diocese to the west, the priory of Malvern, the work of 
the holy Ealdwine, arose under his patronage. ^ But 


' The York version m T Stubbs, 1 708, 1 709, runs thus , " Ipse vero done 
Eegis aliquamdiu xn villas habuit quas Aldredus de Wygomensi episco- 
patu retinuerat ; sed eas molunine Lanfranci ei Eex ahstulit ” The Wor- 
cester version appears m Florence, 1070, who is careful to mark that York 
had now (see above, p. 340) a pastor to speak for her (** episcopo jam con- 
secrate ThomiL, qui pro Ehoiacensi loqueretur ecclesi^”). The restitution 
was made (** Deo donante ac Rege concedente’*), and the authonty by which 
it was done was the highest possible, ** Querda . . coram Rege ac Doru- 

bemise Axcbiepiscopo Landfranco et episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, et 
pnmatibus totius Anglise, Dei grati^adnumculante, est teiminata ” 

* Will. Malm. Gest Pont 385 Quum Lanfrancus Archiepiscopus 

constanter assisteret caussse, urgens videlicet semulnm pnmatus et po- 
tentise ” ® See above, p. 174 

* See the entry m Domesday, 173 h, “ Crescente congregatione T, R W.” 

® Ann. Wig 1085 ‘‘Major Malvemia fundata est per Alwium 
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cBAjf XIX. Wtdfstan’s greatest wort was m Hs own city. Unlike 

the Norman-bom but English-minded Bishop of Exeter^^ 

he yielded to the fashion of the day, and destroyed the 

cester ehureh of his holy predecessor Oswald to make room for 

O^hedraL ^ LmldiDg on a greater scale^ and more in accordance 

with the prevalent taste of the times.^ Of the work of 

Wulfstan in the minster of Worcester some portions still 

abide above ground^ and his crypt remains untouched, 

showing that the style of the day could assume forms 

of lightness and elegance which seem strange to one 

used to the massive undercrofts of York and Gloucester. 

Wulfetan But when the work was done, when the monks had 
■weeps at . « 

thede- taken possession of the new churchy when the work of 
blessed Oswald began to be unroofed and pulled 
chnrcli. down^ the holy Wulfstan stood and wept ® The by- 
standers asked him why he did not rather rejoice at 
being the means of carrying so great and holy a work 
to its completion.** The Bishop forthwith made answer; 
“Our predecessors, whose monuments we deface, rather 
(I doubt) to set up the banners of our vam glory than to 
glorify God, they mdeed (quoth he) were not acquainted 


monacibimi,’' A somewhat fuller account is given by William of Malmes- 
bury, Gest Pont, 286, 296. Ealdwine bad a companion named Guy, 
another instance of l^orman and Engbshman working together 

* See above, p 578. 

* Ann Wig. 1084. “Inceptio opens Wigomiensis monastem per 
sanctum "Wulstanum” Vita Wist. 263, ''Tunc autem et novam ecclesiam 
perfecit , nec fecile mvenias omamentum, quod earn non decoraverit. Ita 
erat m smguhs mirabilis et m omnibus smgularis ” 

® The stoiy is told by Wilham of Malmesbmy m the Life of Wulfstan, 
262, and m Gest Pont 283 The words in the latter place are, " Quum 
ecclesiie majons opus, quod ipse a ftindamentis mceperat, ad hoc incrementi 
processisset ut jam monachi migrarent m lUam, jussum est veterem eccle- 
siam, quam beatus Oswaldus fecerat, detegi et subrui Ad hoc spectaculum 
stans sub dxvo Wlstanus lacnmas tenere nequivit.” 

* Will Malm Gest Pont 283 “ Modeste a femibaribus redargutus, 

qui gaudere potms deberet, quod se superstite tantus ecdesise honor acces- 
sisset ut ampbatus monachorum numerus ampliora exigeret babitacula ” 
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with such stately buildings, but every place was a church chap xix 
sufficient for them to offer themselves a reasonable, holy, 
and lively sacrifice imto God. We conlarariwise are double 
diligent in laying heaps of stone, so to frame a material 
temple, but are too negligent in setting forward the 
building of that lively temple the Church of God.” ^ 

Yet there was no Prelate of his own or of any other day 
who had less need than Wulfstan to charge himself with 
neglecting the spiritual temple of God in order to build up 
heaps of stones. I pass by his zeal against the married 
clergy and other matters of purely ecclesiastical concern,^ 

I will rather dwell on one side of his character which sets 
him before us as an unflinching assertor of the eternal 
principles of right. One act of Wulfstan’s life, to which I He 
have already incidentally referred in an earlier volume,® 
places him high among the apostles of humanity. Not- 
withstanding the repeated legislation of the days of 
-dSthelred and Cnut, the Bristol slave-trade still went 
on. Indeed we may believe that, in the first years of the 

‘ I have given the speech of Wulfstan in the vigorous though somewhat 
free translation of Bishop Godwin in his Catalogue of Bishops It is 
curious to see how, while he preserves the general sense, he translates 
some of the ideas as well as the words into those of the sixteenth century 
But William of Malmesbury does not put exactly the same words into 
Wulfetan’s month in his two works In Gest Pont 283 they stand thus ; 

** Ego longe aliter intelhgo, quod nos miseri sanctorum opera destrumius, 
ut nobis laudem comparemus Non noverat lUa felicium virorum eetas 
pompaticas eedes construere, sed sub qualicumque tecto seipsos Beo immolare 
subjectosque ad exemplum attrahere Nos e contra nitimur ut ammarum 
negbgentes accumulemus lapides ** 

® Vita Wist 263 *‘XJxoratos presbyteros omnes uno convenit edicto, 
aut hbidini aut ecclesus renuntiandum pronuntians.” WTiarton remarks 
on this that marriage was not forbidden to the parochial clergy till 1 112, 
so that Wulfstan’s seventy m this respect must have applied to the canons 
only. But as both the cathedral and the other great churches of the diocese 
were in the hands of the regulars, Wulfetan would have found no great 
scope for his energies m dealmg with the canons only 

® See vol. i p 365 , voL ii. p 153 The story is told by William of 
Malmesbury both in the Life ol Wulfstan, 258, Pud less fbUy m the Gesta 
Begum, ill. 269 

VOL. IV. C C 
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CHAP. XIX Conquest, when men bowed their necks for meat in the evil 
days,^ the wicked traflBc in human flesh became more rife 
than ever. Men, we are told, went the length of uniting 
lost, cruelty, and greed ; they sold their female slaves when 
they were with child by themselves.^ Such a state of 
things could in no way give strength to Wilham’s throne 
or help in any way to carry out the schemes of his policy. 
WilKam therefore was as zealous against the evil practice as 
his predecessors. But the evil practice was too deeply rooted 
even for William^s power.^ The saint of Worcester there- 
fore devoted himself to the good work of reclaiming the 
men of the merchant borough which then formed the 
furthest point of his diocese. He went repeatedly to 
Bristol ; he stayed there two or thiee months at a time, and 
preached every Sunday against the great sin of the place.^ 
The habit which had been too strong for Cnut and William 
gave way — at least for a season — ^to the exhortations of 
Eeforma- Wulfstan* The burghers of Bristol became convinced of 
burghers SID ; they forsook their unlawful gains and became an 

example in such matters to the other trading-towns of" 
England.^ So far indeed did their newly-born zeal carry 

^ See above, p 293 

* Vita Wist, 258. “Honuues euico. ex omm Augli§* coemptos zuajons 
spe qussstas in Hibennam disirahebant, aucillasq^iie pnus ludibno lecti 
habitas 3ain9ue prsBgnautes venxun proponebant Videres et gemeres con- 
catenates funibus nuserormn ordmes et utnusque sexhs adolescentes, qui 
liberali form 4 , aetate mtegr&, barbana miseratiom essent, quotidie prostitui, 
quotidie venditari.** 

Ib ** Ab his Wulstanus morem vetustissimuin sustulit, qui sic 
eorum occalluerat, ut nec Dei amor nec Regis Willelmi hactenus eum 
abolere potuissent It should be remembeied that one of the aUeged 
Laus of William, which I shall have to mention affcerwaids, which is pro- 
bably qiute genuine m its substance, is as strong against the slave-trade 
as those of any of the older Kmgs See Stubbs, Select Charters, 81 

* Ib, « Sciens enim cervicositatem eorum non facile flecti, s®pe circa 
eo duobus mensibus, ssepe tnbus, mansitabat, omni Dominica eo veniens 
et divmoe praedicatLonis semina spargens ” 

® Ib "Qu» adeo per mtervalla temporum apad eos ooavaluere, ut 
non solum renuntmrent vitao, sed ad idem feoiendum CKteris pei 
essent exempJo ” * 
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them, tliat one stiff-necked sinner, who refused to hearken chvp xix 
to the repeated entreaties and arguments of the Bishop, was 
driven from the town by his fellow-burgheis with the loss 
of his eyes.^ 

With regard to Saint Wulfstan, there is a document in Spiritual 
which he is concerned which throws a good deal of light 
on the relations between Enghsh and Norman church- 
men just at this time. It is a sort of bond of spiritual Prelates, 
confederation between the Bishop of Worcester and his 
monks and the monks of six other monasteries, some of 
them in his own diocese and some in other parts of 
England.2 The members of the league, after Wulfstan 
himself, are the famous Abbot JEthelwig of Evesham, 
Wulfwold of Chertsey, jElfsige of Bath, Eadmund of Per- 
shore, Ralph of Wmchcombe, and Serlo of Gloucester. Of 
these Prelates two only, Ralph and Serlo, were foreigners, 
and all the Enghsh Abbots mentioned kept their Abbeys 
for life. JEthelwig lived on in all honour, continuing his Death of 
career of wisdom and munificence, till the eleventh year 
after the Conquest. His architectural works were less 
splendid than those of some contemporary Prelates ; but he 
bestowed much on his church in many ways, and he gave up 
part of his paternal estate in the vain attempt to recover 

* Vita Wist 258 Demque unum ex suo nmaero, qui pertmacius obvia- 
ret prseceptis Episcopi, vico ejectum, mox lummibus orbavere In quS. re 
devotionem laudo, sed factum impiobo , quam-ns semel vitiatis agrestmm 
ammis nuUa queat obsistere vis rationis ” 

2 The document is prmted by Mr Hart m the Preface to the Gloucester 
History, lu xviii He however confounds Samt Wulfetan with the elder 
Prelate of that name, who brought in the monhs at Gloucester (see vol 11 
p 435). Yet one would have thought that no man could have fancied 
that a document in which men plight their faith to William and Matilda 
could belong to the days of Cnut The date must come between 1072, 
when Serlo became Abbot of Gloucester, and 1077, when JEthelwig died. 

The document is in Enghsh, and begins thus, *^On Dnhtnes naman 
Hselendis Cnstes, is hast Wulstan biscop on Dnhtnes naman hsefS gersedd 
wi ?5 his leofan gebro^ra him getreowe synd, for Gode and for worulde ” 

Then follow the names of the Abbots, with the addition of 
Decanus on "Wigraceastre ** 


ce 2, 
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Walter 
Abbot of 
Evesham 
1077-1084. 


Balpb 

Abbot of 

Wmcb- 

combe 

1077-1095 

Eadmond 

Abbot of 

Pershore, 

died 1085 

Thorstan 

1085-1087 

Serlo 

Abbot of 

Gloucester 

1072-I104 


part of the lands of the Abbey from the rapacious Urse.^ 
On his death, the Abbey was granted to a Norman chap- 
lain of Lanfranc, Walter, a monk of Duke Robertas house 
at Cerisy/ who carried on great buildings with the money 
which JEthelwig had gathered together/ but who lost a 
large part of the estates of his church in a contention 
with the all-powerful Bishop of Bayeux.^ It helps to bring 
more fully home to us the nature of the times with which 
we are deahng when we find the signature of JEthelwig 
followed by that of his guest or captive Godnc, the deposed 
Abbot of Winchcombe,^ and at a httle distance by that of 
Ralph, the actual Norman Abbot of that Church. His 
English neighbour, Eadmund of Pershore, kept his ofBce 
till his death late m Wilham’s reign. He was succeeded 
by the Norman Toustam or Thurstan, a monk of Gloucester, 
and was buried with all honour by the reigning Norman 
Abbot of that house.® This was Serlo, who succeeded to 
the Abbey on the death of his predecessor Wulfstan, who 
died on that distant pilgrimage to Jerusalem in which he 
followed the example of his benefactor Archbishop Ealdred.7 

^ H!ist Eves 95 Of Acton in Worcestershire, “Haec fait teira patns 
sui, has duas villas dedit Ursom pro Beningurthe quam injuste occupavit, 
sicut medietatem iterum postea fecit, et omnes tres injuste detmet 

* Ib 96 He was ''hteris tarn liberalibus quam grammaticis undecum- 
que eruditissimus ” On the Abbey of Censy, see vol 1 p 529 

* Ib 97. ‘‘Maxime de pecuniS- quam Agelumus abbas ad hoc opus 

rehquerat.” * Ib 

® See above, p 177. 

® Elor. Wig 1085 “Avenerabili Glawomensiabbate Seilonesepultus est 
honorifice ** 

Hjst Mon Glouc 1 9 '^Wilstanus Jerosohmam profectus, obiit pere- 
gnnus anno Domini miUesimo septuagesimo secundo, prselatioms suse 
decimo quarto, et anno regm Eegis Edwardi hlu Eegis Egelredi, decimo 
septimo ” This is a cunous confusion of chronology There can be no 
doubt that 1072 is the right date, giving Wulfetan an mcumbency of 
fourteen years from his appointment m 1058, but the chronicler heedlessly 
added a regnal year which belongs to the pilgrimage of Ealdred in 1058- 
1059 vol u pp 436, 437 Serlo was at first a secular priest, a 
canon of Avranches , be then became a monk of Saint Michael’s Mount 
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Seilo fills a great place in the annals of his house, alike as chap xix 
the reformer of its discipline and as the man who began Hia 
the great minster which still remains. In the former 
point, notwithstanding all the zeal of Ealdred and the three 
Wulfstans^^ Gloucester had sunk so slow that Serlo found 
in his monastery only two monks of foil age and eight 
young novices.^ He is also described as recovering to his 
church some of the possessions of which it had been de- 
frauded by Ealdred, and the local writer records with 
triumph the deep contrition with which Archbishop Thomas 
gave back the ill-gotten gains of his predecessor to their 
lawfiil owners ^ His architectural works rest on surer His luild- 
evidence. After eleven years from its begmning, the^lo^^e^J. 
minster of Gloucester, or at least its eastern portions, the 10S9-1100 
massive piers and arches now so strangely hidden by the 
net-work of a later age, stood ready for consecration 
in the last year of the eleventh century,'^ Of the Abbots Death of 
beyond Wulfstan’s diocese who signed the document, 
Wulfwold of Chertsey is remarkable only for his 
death bemg thought worthy of a record m the national 


(‘'monachus in ecclesid Sancti iMichaelis Monte TumbS.,” see Max Muller, 
Chips, 111 351) , then “qumto anno conversioms suse” he became Abbot of 
Gloucester 

^ On the three Wulfistans who figure m Gloucester history during this 
century, see vol u p 669, 2nd ed 

® Hist Mon Glouc 1 10 “ Ibi duos tantum perfectse aetatis monachos 

et circiter octavos juvenes parvos inveniens ” 

® Ib. II, 12 “Hsec acta sunt m prsesenti^ dommi Serlonis Abbatis 
m capitulo monachorum, multis praesentibus et gaudenbibus.” We hear 
how Thomas came, se ipsum graviter mculpando, pectus tundendo, genu 
flectendo, qui mjuste eas [villas] tamdiu tenuerat ” This is placed in 
1095 It IS not wonderful that we hear nothmg of this m the histoiian of 
York, but it is hard to reconcile the story with the statement of the 
Gloucester histonan himself that some of the disputed lands were not 
recovered tiU the time of Abbot Hamelin, who succeeded m 1148, when we 
hear of another restitution 

* The first stone was laid on Saint Peter*s Day, 1089 It was consecrated 
by Samson Bishop of Worcester and other prelates, July 15, iio 5 . Hist 
Mon Glouc 1 II, 12 
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Chronicles,^ which however leave ns to find from other 
sources that he too had a Norman successor, Odo by name ® 
The remaining* Prelate, jElfsige of Bath, is known only as 
the last independent Abbot of that church before its union 
with the Bishoprick of Somerset.® 

The document to which the names of these Prelates are 
subscribed is chiefly interesting as showing the friendly 
relations which existed at the time between churchmen of 
Norman and of English birth. Wulfstan himself had won 
the special regard of his Norman neighbours/ and he 
lived on terms of greater intimacy than we might have 
looked for with the worldly Bishop Geoffrey of Coutances.® 
So we here find the heads of these great monasteries, some 
Norman, some English, but presiding over brotherhoods 
almost wholly of English birth,^ binding themselves to- 
gether, without respect of birth or birth-place, in the 
closest spiritual fellowship. They bind themselves to be 

^ Cbron Fetnb 1084 ^^Her on tisum geare fortJferde Wulftiuoldabbod 
on Ceorfcesege on |)ain daege K 1 Mai ” 

* Ann. Wint 1084. ^‘Wluuodus Abbas Certesise dimisit, morfee prae- 
ventus, abbatiajn Odom ” Does this mean a death-bed nomination in 
Odo’s fsivonr * 

* His death is recorded by Florence, 1087 , Abbas Bathoniensis 
Alsius decessit ” His name is found in some of the deeds of manumission 
in Cod Dipl vi 209. 

* FI. Wig 1088 ** Normanui dibgebant eum [Wlstanum] valde ” 

® It was to this Prelate, who reproved the samt for the meanness of his 
attire, that Wulfstan made the famous answer, which to our ears does not 
sound either specMy witty or specially reverent, ‘^Crede mihi, saepius 
cantatur Agnus Dei quam cattus Dei” Yit Wist Ang Sac 11 259, 
Geoffrey recommended that pelles sabelinas vel castorinas vel vulpmas . 
vel saltern cattos indueret ” Wulfstan, in his lamb-like innocence, clave 
to his Itimb'skins “ Crede mihi,” it should be noticed, was the holy man’s 
substitute for an oath, ** nam hic mos jurandi episcopo moleverat,” says 
William in his other account in Gesfc Pont 283 

® The lists of the subscnbmg brethren at Evesham, Chertsey, and Bath 
are added to the list Most of the names must be Enghsh , all of them 
may be The possible exceptions are Godefntb, Begnold, UH, Benedict, 
and Hgerlewine The names for the most part go in pairs, Godefritb and 
Theodred, Regnold and Eadnc 
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obedient to God, Saint Maiy, and Saint Benediet^i and chap six. 
to their own Bishop, ^ as well as to be loyal to their world- 
lord King William and to Matilda the Lady.® Among ment 
themselves the seven monasteries were to be as though 
they were but one monastery ; their inmates are to have 
one heart and one soul;"^ and they bind themselves to 
certain special acts of devotion and chanty® The whole 
document breathes that spint of simple piety, of earnest 
love towards God and man, which bieathes in most of the 
ancient records of the native English Church* And it 
is not unpleasing to find Prelates of foreign birth so 
readily taking their places alongside of the men of the 
conquered nation with whom they were brought into 
spiritual alhance. 

One chief feature of this memorable primacy was Councils 
the number of Councils held by the Archbishop y ear 
after year,® Councils which, as has been alieady said, were 

^ Hist Mon Glouc m xviu ** Daet is }>sBt we willa5 gehyrsume beon 
Gode and Scsb Manan and See Benedicte ” 

® Ib xix And nn is J?ara abboda cwydrsedene ]>set big wdla^J beon 
Gode gebyrsume and beora bisceope, to beora gemfienebcum baerfe ” How 
does this apply to Cbertsey '2 Or does il mean to tbe Bishop of the 
diocese, whoever be may be^ Tbe passage seems to point to a tune 
when monasteries were just beginning to seek exemptions from episcopal 
jurisdiction 

® Ib. "^'And we wiUatS urum woruld-blaforde WiUelme cinmcge and 
Mabtbilde bsere blsefdian bolde beon, for Gode and for woiulde 

* Ib ** bset is, we willa?? beon on annesse, swylce ealle has vu mynstras 
syn an mynster, and beon swa bit her beforan awnten is , quasi cor unum 
et anima una.” 

® Ib Besides smging masses, each Abbot was to wash, feed, and shoe 
one hundred poor men , “ And an C jiserfendra manna gebabige, and ba 
fedan, and ealle j>a gescygean ” Clothes are not spoken of, but shoes are, 
a point to be noticed. 

® A list of these Councils is given m tbe Latin life of Lanfranc at- 
tached to tbe Wmebester (now Canterbury) Chronicle They were held 
m tbe years 1071, 1074, 1075, 1076, 1078, 1081, 1086, at different places, 
Winchester, Gloucester, and London That is to say, they were held at 
tbe same time as one of tbe regular Gemots of tbe year 
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CHAP. XIX beginning' more and more to assume a purely ecclesiastical 
character, unknown to earlier English usage.^ In earlier 
days ecclesiastical and temporal causes had been heard, 
and ecclesiastical and temporal decrees had been passed, 
in the same assemblies, local and national. The practice 
of separating ecclesiastical and temporal affairs had even 
been solemnly condemned’ by a formal decree of a national 
Gemot.® But this state of things was altogether opposed 
to the theories of ecclesiastical propriety which were held 
both by Lanfranc and by William. The episcopal laws which 
had been hitherto in force in England were now declared 
by King William and his Witan to be bad and contrary 
to the sacred canons.® The Bishops were now forbidden to 
bnng any cause which involved questions of Canon Law, 
or questions concerning the cure of souls, before the 
ancient courts of the shire and the hundred. Hitherto the 
Bishop had presided alongside of the Ealdorman, and the 
men of the shire had given judgement m matters alike eccle- 
siastical and temporal.'* The Bishops were now to hold 
courts of their own, in which alone matters of ecclesiastical 
concern were to be judged, and in which every man was 
bound to appear when summoned, no less than in the 
court of the civil magistrate.^ Here we have the be- 

i See above, p 360. 2 See vol i p 405. 

* The writ is given in Selden's Eadmer, p 167 ; Thorpe’s Laws and 
Institutes, 1 495 , Stubbs, Select Charters, 82 The censure on Old- 
Enghsh Law runs thus , '' Sciatis vos omnes et cseten mei fideles qui 
in Angha. maneut, quod episcopales leges, quae non bene nec secundum 
sanctorum canonum prsecepta usque ad mea tempera m regno Anglo- 
rum fiierunt, communi conmlio, et consilio Archiepiscoporum meorum et 
caeterorum Episcoponim et Abbatum, et ommum pnncipum regni mei, 
emendanrias judicavi ” 

* Ihe enactmg part of the wnt goes on , ^^Propterea mando et regi^ 
auctontate praecipio, ut nulius Episcopus vel Archidiaconus de legibus 
episcopahbus amphus m hundret placita teneant, nec caussam quae ad 
regimen animarum pertinefe ad judicium saeculanum hommum adducant ** 

* The writ ends, ** quicumque secundum episcopales leges, de quacunque 
causs 4 vel culpS mterpellatus fuent, ad locum quern ad hoc Episcopus 
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ginnings of those g)ecially ecclesiastical tribunals which, chap xix. 
with lessened powers, have survived to our own day. The 
best that can be said for them is that, in the dark days of 
oppression, their claim to judge the causes, not only of 
ordained persons, but of all who bore any ecclesiastical 
character, and even of the poor, the fatherless, and the 
widow, did somethmg to place the most helpless part of 
the population under the rule of a milder jurisprudence 
than that of the courts of the Norman Kings and their 
officers. 

The ecclesiastical courts were thus one fruit of the policy 
of William and Lanfranc. Another fruit was, not the Uistmction 
absolute beginning but the confirmation of the usage astical and 
occasional in earlier times, of holding a Convocation 
a distinct body from the Pariiament. In one case we are Gloucester, 
distinctly told that, after the King and his Witan had sat 
for five days, the Archbishop and his clergy sat for three 
days more.^ And it seems that, in this instance at least. Election of 
Bishops were chosen in the purely ecclesiastical assembly, 
though, as the choice in every case fell on the King’s 
clerks, the King’s will could, not have been without its in- 
fluence. In several of these Councils one chief matter taken Deposition 
in hand was the deposition of English Abbots. In the very 

first of these synods which is recorded, Wulfrie, the newly of Nevr 
** ** IMinster 

chosen Abbot of the New Minstei, was deposed to make 1071 or 
room for a successor whose name of Rhiwallon witnesses to 
his birth in the lesser Britain. This assembly was held at 
Winchester. In another, held in London five years later, ^ 


elegent et uominavent, veuiat, ibique de caussit sul respondeat, et non 
secundum bundret, sed secundum canones et episcopales leges rectum Deo 
et Episcopo suo faciat ” 

^ Cbron Petnb 1085 

® App Cbron Wmt Octavo anno concilium Londomse celebravit. in 
qno Ailnodum, Glastingensis coenobii Abbatem, deposuit ” But the dis- 
cord between Tliurstan and the monks is placed in the Peterborough 
Chronicle under 1083, and Wilham of Malmesbury m his Glastonbury 
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CHAP XIX. ^thelnoth of Glastonbury, William’s companion on bis 
gysij voyage to Xormandy,^ was set aside for a Norman 
billy. successor. In this cboiee at least William and Lanfranc 
did not display their usual discretion. The new Abbot, 
Appoint- Thurstan by name, made himself memorable by giving 
ThmtL oecmon to a local disturbance, a minute account of which 

1082 has been thought worthy of a place in the national 
Chronicles. His doings illustrate the worst side, as the 
League of the Worcester Abbots illustrates the best side, 
of the strangers who were now set to rule over the 

Hxs dis- churches of England. The monks, we are told, were in 
tbe every way well disposed towards him, and prayed him 

1083 oft that he would deal gently with them, as they were 
loyal and obedient to him.^ But the new Prelate, a monk 
of Lanfrane’s own house at Caen,^ despised the Enghsh 
brethren, and insisted on innovations m the service of the 
Church according to the newest fashions of Normandy. 
The monks of Glastonbury were called on to cast aside 
the immemonal Gregorian chants, and to adopt a new 
way of singing which had been lately devised by one 
William of F&amp.-* One day the monks were gathered 


Histoiy (330) places the accession of Thurstan m 1082, without any men- 
tion of the deposition of ^thelnoth. It is hardly like the policy of 
Lanfranc to leave the Abbey vacant for five years 

^ See above, p 78. 

® Chron. Petrib 1083. “ ^rest hit com of hses ahbotes unwisdome, JpsBt 
he misbead his munecan on fela })ingan, and Jja munecas hit meendon 
lufelice to him, and beadon hine ]>8et he sceolde healdan hi nhtlice and 
lufian hi, and hi woldon him beon holde and gehyrsume Ac se abbot 
nolde Jiaes naht, ac dyde beom yfele and beheot heom wyrs ” 

* WiU Malm Ant Glast 330 ‘^Turstinus quern Willehnus, 
ex Buce Normanniae factus Hex Anglise, ex monacho Chadomensi Ab- 
batem con^tituit ” So Florence, 1089 

* Ib 331 “ Inter csetera etiam Gregorianum cantum aspematus, mo- 

nachos compellere coepit ut, lUo rehcto, cujusdam Willehni Fiscanensis 
cantum discerent et cantarent Hoc segre accipientes, quippe qui jam tarn 
m hoc (juam in alio ecclesiastico officio secundo [secundum?], Eomanse 
ecclesice morem insenuerant, insuper mores ejusdem, tamquam alienigense 
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together m the chapter-house, rather, it Trould seem, to chap xix. 

receive their Abbot’s orders on this and other matters than 

for any purpose of free debate. The monks were stubborn ; 

the Abbot was fierce and threatening. At last he called 

for his Norman archers, who presently entered the chapter- 

house aU harnessed as if for battle.^ What followed cannot The monks 

. - killed and 

be so well told as in the words of the Chromcler ; Then wonnded 
were the monks sore afeared of them, and wist not what 
to do, and fled hither and thither. And some went into 
the church, and locked the door after them, and they 
went after them into the minster, and would drag them 
out, for that they durst not go out. And a rueful thing 
there happened that day ; ^ for the Frenchmen brake into 
the choir, and shot towards the altar, where the monks were, 
and some of the knights® went up to the up-floor,^ and 


nec de gremio ecclesi® canomce instituti, molestius forsitan tolerabant ” 
The CHronicle does not mention this particular gnevance about the change 
m the manner of singing, but it appears in Florence, whose words are 
partly followed, partly not, in the fuUei account m the Glastonbury His- 
tory So Ordenc, 523 

^ Chron Petnb 10S3 Anes daeges se abbot eode into capitulan, and 
spraee uppon J?a mnnecas, and wolde hi mistulaan, and sende aefter Isewede 
manmim, and hi comon mto capitulan on uppon >a mnnecas full gewepnede ” 
This story shows that they were archers, but m William of Malmesbury 
(Hist Glast 332) they become “ mihtes et satellites sui phalerati ” These 
are evidently the same persons of whom William speaks in his very 
rhetorical account in Gest Pont 197, how the Abbot terras et pecunias 
in lecatorum suorum abusus consumpsit/* “ Locator ”=ZecAer, is plainly 
used as a mere vague term of abuse, but it misled the wiiter of Bromton’s 
Chromcle (973) mm saying that Thurstan ** res eoclesise lenocinando con- 
sumpit ” 

Florence’s descnption of Thurstan as himself armed, and as doing much 
of the mischief with his own hands, is doubtless to be taken only in the 
sense that ** qui facit per ahum facit per se ” 

® Chron Petnb 1083 “ Ac reowlic >mg J?ser gelamp on dseg ” Com- 

pare the words in 1087 about the death of William, “reowlic ]?ing he 
dyde, and reowhcor him gelamp ” 

3 Ib Sume of j>am cnihtan ” Not tnighU in the sense of chevaliers^ 
which, as we see under 1086, would be “ nderas,” but most likely the younger 
men of the party, as Mr Thorpe takes it 

* Ib “ XJppon hone uppflore,” a most speakmg description of a great 
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CHAP. XIX. shot downwards with arrows towards the halidom,^ so that 
on the rood that stood above the altar stuck on many 
arrows. And the wretched monks lay about the altar^ and 
some crept under it, and cried with yearning to God, cravmg 
his mildness,^ for that they could get no mildness from 
men. What may we say, but that they shot sorely, and 
that others brake down the doors there, and went in, and 
slew some of the monks to death, and many wounded 
therein, so that the blood came from the altar upon the 
grees and from the grees upon the floor.® Three were 
slain to death and eighteen were wounded.”^ 
lUnstra- It is needless to say that scenes of blood and sacrilege 
state of the hke this formed no part of the schemes of ecclesiastical 
reformation designed by William and Lanfrane. But the 
this stoiy. story shows how easily, in such a state of things, a man 
of ungoverned temper placed in a position of authonfy 

Eomanesque tnfonmn Willaam of Malmesbuiy has solaria inter colmn- 
nas erecta/" which would well describe the tnfona at Eomsey and Saint 
Fnthswyth's, and in the fer older church of Saint Martin at Angers 
^ Chron Petrib 1083 ^‘Toweard >am baJigdome,” the sacrarium or 
presbytery 

® Ib. “ Gyme cleopedon to Gode, bis miltse biddende, J>a J>a hi ne mibton 
nane nultse set mannum begytan Surely tbe English tongue was now 
at tbe foil height of its power 

® Ib ** Swa hset bet blod com of J>am weofode uppon ])am gradan, and 
of J>am gradan on jjsuu flore.” For “ gradan” I use tbe later form * grees,” 
which so oddly survives in the Grecian Stairs” at lincoln 
* William of Mabnesbury (m tbe Glastonbury History) adds some mar- 
vellous details. One of the monks seized on the great rood as a defence, and 
the blood, which in the Chronicle simply flows from the wounded monks, now 
flows miraculously from the rood itself ('^sed pro\ndente Deo, sagitta 
imaginem Dommicam in cruce defixam subtus genua vulnerans, sanguinis 
nvulum ex eadem produxit, qui de aJtari usque ad gradus de gra<hbus 
usque ad terram descendens, ultionis divina* terrorem infaustis vins incutie- 
bat **) The actual sinner of course dies at once, and vanoua degrees of pun- 
ishment light on bis comrades None of these wonders are to be found in 
tbe Chronicles, or Florence, whom William to some extent copies, nor yet 
in William’s ov^n shorter accounts m the Gesta Eegum and Gesta Pon- 
tificum. Neither are they m the W"mchester Annals, nor in Bromton, 
who follows Florence with some verbal changes, and who had the account 
m tbe Gesta Pontificum before 
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could give occasion to Horrors which he himself perhaps ch.vp xix 
as little really wished for as his superiors. A foreign 
Prelate, with foreign soldiers at his command, might easily 
be hmrried into deeds which could not have happened either 
in the England of Eadward or in the Normandy of William. 

And if such measure was dealt out by churchmen to one 
another, we may guess what deeds were done m many 
a new-built donjon towards men who had not the same 
means as the monks of Glastonbury of handing down their 
wail to posterity. As in most wars and revolutions^ the 
greatest evils of the Norman Conquest were not those 
which were done by the regular authority of the Con- 
queror himself. The cruellest blows were those which 
were dealt by the more violent and base-minded among 
his followers, to whom a state of things for which he 
was responsible had given the power of working deeds 
of evil which even his mighty arm could not always 
redress. 

The upshot of this story is remarkable, as showing the 
difference between the Conqueror and his immediate suc- 
cessor. William heard the cause between the Abbot of 
Glastonbury and his monks. Neither side was pro- The Abbot 
noimeed to be wholly guiltless, but the greater blame 

was declared to rest with the Abbot. Thurstan was^®?^y 

WiUiani. 

removed from his office, and sent back m disgrace to 
his cell at Caen. Of the monks, several were sent to 
other monasteries, to be kept under some degree of re- 
straint, the exact nature of which we are left to guess.^ 

^ WiH Malm Ant. Glast 333 (partly following Florence) “Eegi 
demiim Willelmo pruno querelS. super hoc delate dum maxima fiusse 
patuit Abbatis culpa, ab eodem Bege in Kormanniam ad monastexium 
unde veneiat redire compulsus est mglorius, de monachis vero quamplures 
per episcopatus et abbatias jussu Eegis cmtodiendi disperguntur ’* The 
Winchester Annahst (1083) uses very strong language, "Abbas autem, 
quasi in testimonium innocentise excusso caputio, quum dignus esset vel 
igne creman vel suspendi patibulo, ad claustn sui columnam Cadomi unde 
venerat, jussu Eegis reversus est ” 
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But as soou as the great King was dead, Thurstan, by 
the help of his kinsfolk, and of the more prevailing 
eloquence of a bribe of five hundred pounds of silver, 
obtained from William Rufus his restoration to the ofBee 
of which he had shown himself so unworthy.^ 

Another great monastic house was also supplied by 
Lanfranc with a ruler in the year of the deposition of 
jEthelnoth, Frithric, who held the Abbey of Saint Alban 
at the time when King William came mto England, is a 
man whose history has become almost wholly mythical, 
and the details of his story I shall therefore examine else- 
where.^ It is eertam that he still held his Abbey at the 
time of the settlement of the dispute between the two 
Archbishops.^ But five years later the Abbey had become 
vacant, and the way in which it was bestowed is every- 
where spoken of as the Primate’s own personal act. The 
great foundation of Offa was put under the rule of a 
Norman monk from Saint Stephen’s, Paul by name, a near 
kmsman of his patron, and whom the scandal of the time 


^ Will. Malm Aut Glast 332 “ Rege tamen mortuo, idem Tuistmus, 
auxibo parentum suorum, abbatiam Glastouise a fibo suo Willielmo dicto 
Rufo qumgentis libns argenti dicitur redemisse, et monasterium abquot 
annis occupans et per ejusdem possessiones pervagatus, longe ab ipso, ut 
dignus erat, masere vitam finmt ” This is partly copied from Florence, 
■who howeyer says nothing about the “ auxiha parentum ” In the Gesta 
Pontificum (197) William adds the comment, '^Impudens et infamis, qui, 
tanti sacniegu conscius, ausus sit iterum loco quern -violaverat mtrudi” 
Notwithstanding all this, in the Glastonbury History he wmds up his ac- 
count by speaking of Thurstan’s “ fervor religioms, nonnuUa pietas in Deo, 
multa piovidentia in sseculo ” 

The restoration of Thur&tan must have been one of the first acts of 
William Rufus, as his name is added to the (manuscnpt) grant of the town 
of Bath to Bishop John de Villula, in 1090 
There is a letter from Lanfranc to Thurstan (Giles, i 77) It is short 
and pithy, and chiefly consists of advice to make his peace as fast as he 
can both with God and with the Ring 
® See Appendix NN 

® ** Ego Fndencus Abbas Sancti Albam consensi,” occurs among the 
signatures. Will Malm 111 298 
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affirmed to be bis son.^ He ruled as a great and mag- chap xix 
nifieent Prelate, reforming tbe discipline and mcreasing 
the revenues of his house/ and raising that gigantic minster buildings 
which, for size at least, if not for beauty, has remained the 
wonder of all succeeding ages. The ruins of Roman 
Verulam had long formed a quarry for the works of the 
neighbouring Abbey ; ^ and it was mainly out of bricks 
taken from that inexhaustible source that Paul, aided by 
the purse of Lanfranc, reared the vastest and sternest 
temple of his age.'* His gifts to his house were bountiful/ 

^ G-est. Abb S. Alb 151. " Paulus Abbas, natione Neu&ter, consan- 
guinitate Arcbiepiscopo Lanfranco propinquus (et, nt qmdam autiuaant, 
fibus), monacbxis fuit Gadomensis ecclesise Bbc ecclesiam Beati Albani 
suscepit regendam, procurante dicto Arcbiepiscopo Lanfianco, qui eimdem 
Paidum filiab dilexit amore ” Eadmer, Hist Nov 8 “ Quid referam de 
abbatiSi Sancti Albani, quam intus et extra ad mhilum fere devolutam ipse, 
ut suam, instituto ei bonse memonse Paulo Abbate, a fundamentis resedi- 
ficavit, et mtus magn^ rebgione, foris multarum rerum donatione aimt, 
bonestavit, ditavit ” Gervase, Act Pont Cant 1655 Ecclesiam etiam 
Sancti Albani quam Kex Ine [Ojffa] fundaverat obm, restauravit et ibidem 
monacbos instituit ’* So 1658 “ Priecepit Eex ut . abbatia Sancti 

Albam, quam Lan&ancus et antecessores ejus babuerant, ad alodium 
Cantuanensis ecclesise perpetuo jure transiret ” So tbe Worcester Annals 
under 1093 remark ; “ Kex Willebnus concessit Anselmo abbatiam Sancti 
Albani in alodium 

On tbe possibility of Lanfranc bavmg been mamed before his monastic 
profession, see Hook’s Arcbbisbops, 11 80 Compare Lmgard’s lemarks on 
the wife and son of Cardinal Campeggio, iv 508 
® See tbe details in tbe Gesta Abbatum, 1 53-60 
® The details of tbe state of the rums of Verulam in tbe Gesta Abbatum, 

1. 24, 25, contain matter mterestmg to tbe geologist and tbe compaiative 
mytbologist Tbe passage witb wbicb we are concerned luns thus; 

Tegulas vero mtegras, et lapides quos invemt [Ealdredus Abbas] aptos 
ad aedificia, seponens, ad fr,bricam ecclesise reservavit Proposuit vero, si 
fr.cultates suppeterent, dirut^ veteri ecclesiS., novam constiuere, propter 
quod tenam m piofunditate evertit ut lapideas structural mveniret ” 

* Gest. Abb 1 53 Paulus Abbas, quum jam Abbas undecim annis 
exstitisset, infra eosdem annos totam ecclesiam Sancti Albam, cum multis 
aliis sedificns, opere construct lateritio, Lanfranco efficaciter juvante , qm, 
ut dicitur, miUe marcas ad fe.bricam contubt faciendam.” 

® Tbe most mterestmg among these gifts is a collection of twenty-eight 
books, all seemingly ecclesiastical (58) One wishes to see tbe “ duos 
textus, auro et argento et gemmis omatos.” 
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CHAP XIX yet he did not fail, any more than Thurstan at Glastonbury, 
to show the insolence of the conquering race towards those 
over whom he was set to rule. But while Thurstan shed 
the blood of living men, Paul was satisfied with doing 
memory of the dead. In rebuilding the 
tomS o/ minster, he swept away the tombs of his English prede- 
cessors, many of whose names were held m the deepest 
oeasors. reverence, afiirming that they were rude and ignorant bar- 
barians, unworthy of any respect.^ Yet even this contume- 
lious stranger could have borne witness that the barbarous 
people showed him no little kindness in carrying out his 
Story of mighty works. Among the Abbot’s plans was the reple- 
given by nishmg of the tower of the minster with bells,^ Two of 
these were, so the story went, the gift of Ligulf, a rich 
Thegn of the neighbourhood, and his wife.® The wealth 
of Ligulf consisted largely of flocks of sheep and goats. 
Of these he sold many, and with the price bought a bell, 
and when he heard its music in the minster-tower, he 
rejoiced and said merrily in his native tongue that his 
sheep and goats bleated sweetly The other bell was the 
gift of his wife, who, when she heard her husband’s gift 
and her own ringing in concert, rejoiced in so happy a 
figure of their lawful marriage and mutual love.^ 


^ Gest. Abb. i. 62 ** Tumbas venerabilium antecessonim suorum, Ab- 

batum nobihiim, quos rudes et idiotas consuevit appellate, delevit, vel 
contemnendo eos qaia Anglicos, vel inyidendo, quia fere omnes stupe regali 
vel magnatnim prseclaro sanguine fuerant procreati Matthew Paris goes 
on especially to rebuke bun for omitting to translate the body of TTi-ng 
Offii to the new church. This is m direct contradiction to the legend of 
Offa*s bunal in the Yitae OflParum (Wats, u 32). 

® Gest Abb i do 

® Ib “Quidam de nobilibus Anghcis, bujus patnse partes inhabitans 
nemorosas, Lyolf nuncupatus ” I cannot find him m Domesday. 

* Ib, 61 “ Emit unam campanam, quam quum audlsset suspensam 

in turn, tunc novam, sonare, jocose ait Anglico idiomate, * Eja, quam dulce 
blaterant caprse me® et balant oves * ” 

* Ib Uxor illico aham adquismt , quae duae dulcissimam copulam 
reddiderunt Quam quum audisset mulier, dixit, * Non credo banc copu- 
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In these eases the Primate was the chief mover, but chap, xix 
instances are not lacking to show the personal, and 
dently conscientious, interest which William himself took Wiiham m 
in ecclesiastical affairs. No church in the realm had 
higher claims on his reverence than the newly-reared 
minster of his lord and predecessor, where that lord and 
predecessor slept amid the reverence of both races, and 
where he himself had been changed from a Duke into a 
King.^ We have no record of the first avoidance of the History of 
Abbey of Westminster, but we can hardly conceive that ^nster. 
Eadwine, the Abbot appointed by the sainted King him- Abbot 
self, was disturbed in his possession by his founder’s kms- 
man and successor. He probably died during the first Geofey 
years of William’s reign, as the great award between the 1072 
two Primates bears the signature of his Norman successor 
Geoffrey.^ The next vacancy gave rise to a correspondence 
which does William honour. He mused long as to the 
choice of a fit person to fill the office. At last, by the William 
advice of Lanfranc and the other chief men of his reahn, 
he pitched on Vital, a monk of P&amp, who was 
Abbot of his grandmother Judith^s foundation of Bemay.^ ic >77 
He had raised that house from such lowly begmnmgs to 
so high an estate that the discermng eyes of the King 
and the Primate marked him out, notwithstandmg his 


lam favore carere divino, qui me viro meo legitimo matnmomo et fcedere 
dilectionis miituse copiilavit * ” 

^ William sets forth his own feelings towards Westminster m his letter 
to Abbot John of Fecamp, of which I shall speak presently m the passage 
quoted m vol ni p 555 

® Will Malm Gest Eegg ui 298 “Ego Gosfridus Abbas ccenobn 
Sancti Petri, quod non longe a Londoni^ situm est, consensi ” 

® Chron Petnb 1076 ** On Jusum geare se cyng geaf West- 

mynster Vithele [FiJ?ele, Wig 1077] abbode , se waes ^r abbot on Baer- 
nege ” He is spoken of by Orderic (491 D) as “ Bemaicensium Abbas” in 
the account of the endless disputes about his own monastery See vol li. 
p 234 On Vitales chronology, see Neustria Pia, 401 , on Bemay, see 
vol 1 p soS 

VOL. IV. D d 
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own unwillingness, as the fittest man for the higher place 
now vacant in England. On this matter the King writes 
to John^ the Italian Abbot of Fecamp,^ the ecclesiastical 
superior of the house of Bernay, and the answer of that 
Prelate, giving his canonical sanction to the wishes of 
the Bang, may pass as a model of a style at once respectful 
and independent in addressing a superior.^ In weighing 
the mixed character of William it would be utterly unfair 
not to let the relation in which he stood to men like 
Lanfranc, John, and Vital reckon for somethings even 
against those dark passages of his history which I have 
already recorded and those darker passages still which I 
have yet to record 

But besides acting the part of a nursing-father to the 
chmxhes which he found already existmg in the conquered 
land, the Conqueror had also to discharge the vow which, 
in the great crisis of his hfe^ he had made on the height 
of Telham to the Apostle of the Gauls.® If William was 


1 See voL m p 100 

* The connexion between F^amp and Bemay appears from the charter 
of Duke Richard the Good, quoted by Mabdlon, 1 223, and printed at 
length in Neuatna Pia, 398-400. So in the letters in MabiUon (1 220) 
William asks John that the translation of Wital, “quod de eo communi 
consiho meorum providi procerum," may be made “ licenti^ tu^ et bon^ 
voluntate et conventiis fratram ** The Abbot answers, “ Ego Johannes, 
Tester totus m Domino, humihter vobis suggero et httens sigmfico, 
quoniam moleste acciperem quod fiater noster Domnus Yitalis sine licentil, 
nostr& de abbati^ ad abbatiam migraret, nisi quod vos diligo et vestra 
consilia honorare volo Idcirco laudo et confirm© quod vestra regahs 
sancmt auctontas ” The whole letter should be read 

® See vol in p 457, and the alleged foundation charter of the Abbey, 
Mon Angi ui 244 , Eymer, i. 4 “ Quum in Angham venissem, et in- 

fimbus Hastingiae cum exercitu apphcuis&em contra hostes meos, qui mihi 
regnum Anghae injuste conabantur auferre, m procmctu belli, jam armatus, 
coram baronibus et militibus meis, cum favore ommum, ad eorum corda 
roboranda, votum feci ecclesiam quamdam ad honorem Dei construere pro 
communi salute, si per Dei gratiam obtmere possem victoriam ” But this 
charter is suspicious It is signed by William Fitz-Osbem, who died in 
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not to prove himself as faithless to the Saints as ever chap. xix. 
Harold had been, the hill of Senlac must needs be crowned 
with the holy house which should be the memorial of that 
day’s strife and victory. And it was to be no mere 
memorial, no mere thank-offering ; the prayers and masses 
which were to be offered there were to go up to heaven 
for the souls’ health of all, Norman and English alike, who 
had given up their lives in the day of the great slaughter.^ 

But even in discharging his vows to the Saints, even in 
his charitable work for the souls of friends and enemies, 

Wilham chose his own time. Stall the Apostle of the 
Gauls was not a person to be trifled with. Ages before, 
Hlodwig, in the first zeal of his conversion, had been 
hurried into the irreverent comment that Saint Martin, 
good friend as he was in time of need, was one who took 
good care not to be defrauded of his rights.^ The vow 
of William was not forgotten, but it certainly was delayed,^ 

He held perhaps that the thank-offering for his victory 


1071, and also by Gundulf Bishop of Eochester, who was not consecrated 
till 1077, and by Maunce Bishop of London, who was not consecrated 
tin 1086. 

^ Brevis Eelatio (Giles, 8). “ In eo loco, nbi Willelmns, tunc Comes Nor- 
mannorum postea vero Rex Anglorum, abbatiam constnu praecepit ob 
memonam hujus pugnse et absolutionem omnium peccatorum illorum qui 
ibi mterfecti sunt ” Liber de HydS,, 294 “ Abbatiam in loco qui nunc 
Bellum dicitur, eo quod Anglos ibi bello superavit, m remissione peccatorum 
ommum lUic defunctorum a fundamentis institmt” Matthew Pans (12, 
ed Wats) goes so far as to mention the soul of Haiold personally , “ Quo 
in loco monachos instituit, ut pro animS. Eegis Haroldi et ahorum ibidem 
occisorum divma celebrarent ” 

^ See the tale m Gesta Regum Franconim (Duch^ne, i 7 ^ 4 - 5 ) Hlodwig 
wishes to redeem the horse which he had given to Samt Martm when 
starting on his campaign against the Goths He offers a hundred shillmga , 
the horse will not stir. Another hundred, and the horse comes away , 

Tunc cum Isetitia Eex ait, * Yere bealus Martmus bonus est m auxiho, 
sed cams in negotio * ” 

® Chron de Bello, 6. “ Quiamultis et mnumens prseoccupatus negotiis, 
regnum m brevi umre ac pacificare nullatenus qmverat, plura diutius 
necessario omisit, quse matunus exsequenda proposuerat ” 

D d a 
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was not due till liis victory was more complete than it 
had been on the moirow of the battle, or even on the 
day of his crowning. The exact date of the beginning 
of the work is uneertam, but it did not happen till William 
could fairly call England his own.^ He was often reminded 
of his promise by William Faber ^ the monk of Marmoutier, 
who, at the moment of his vow, had procured that it 
should be made to the great Saint Martin, and not to 
any meaner patron.^ At last he gave his monitor a com- 
mission to begin the foundation alike of the material and of 
the spiritual temple. In the form of that commission the 
grim pleasantry characteristic of William and his nation 
rose into something hke a poetical conception. The house 
which was to commemorate the Conquest was to be raised 
on the very spot where the Conquest had been won; the 
brotherhood which was to be the sign that England had 
been subdued by the aims of Gaul should be brought from 
no meaner spot than the greatest house that bore the 
name of the Gaulish Apostle,® The Faber accordingly 
hastened to his home at Marmoutier, and thence brought 
four of his brethren to form the beginnings of the new 
society. They looked at their new dwelhng-place, but 
the site prescribed by the King’s order pleased them not. 
To men who had spent their days at Marmoutier, with 
the rocks above their heads and the mighty Loire at their 
feet, the hill of Senlac would offer but small attractions. 
The spot was high and bleak , the hill was waterless ; 


^ CJbrou de Bello, 6 ** Per plunmum enim tempons ad municipiorum 

expugnationem atque ad rebellium subjugandam cervicositatem soUicitius 
animum occupavit et vires ” 

® Ib 7 “ Willelmo Fabro borum mentionem studiosius inculcante.” 

See vol m p 45S. 

® Ib “ Eidem monacbo, ut optaverat, Eex, quia ad manum habebatur, 
opens fabncam committens, praecepit quatenus in antefato congressioms 
loco, aceitis secum suje ecclesise aliquibus fratnbiis, opportunum festinaret 
fiindan monastenum 
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the nature of the ground was unsuited to receive the vast chap xrx 
and varied buildings of a great monastery.^ They better 
liked a lower spot towards the western slope of the hill, 
a spot which, to men who had been themselves in the 
fight, would be more suggestive of Norman mishap than 
of Norman victory .2 There they actually began to build They begin 
houses for their dwelling-place,^ and they then sent to the anSr 
King, who had begun to take a hvely interest in the®^^®* 
work, prajung that the unfit site which he had chosen 
might be exchanged for one so far better suited for the 
purpose.'^ But the mind of the Conqueror, when once 
fiLxed, was not easily turned. He was as little hkely to William, 
give up his purpose of building his minster on the most tbe site of 
appropriate spot as to give up his struggle for 
wife or for his Kingdom. The King was wroth at the 
request ; he again bade that his church should be built 
on no spot but that where he had won his crowning 
mercy. The high altar of the Abbey of Saint Martin The high 
should stand nowhere but on the spot where the Standard ^ite oUhe 
of the Fighting Man had been pitched on the day 
Samt Calixtus.5 The monks, in their prosaic mood, pleaded 

1 Chron de Bello, 7 “ Qui memoratum belli locum considerantes, quum 
ad tarn insignem fabncam minus idoneum, ut videbatur, arbitrarentur ’* 

So soon after they complam “ quod locus lUe ubi ecclesiam fieri decreverat, 
uti m colle situs, arenti glebS., siccus et aquarum foret mdigus 

2 Ib “In humilion non procul loco, versus ejusdem collis occidentalem 
plagam, aptum habitandi locum eligentes ” This could not have been far 
from the spot where so many Normans were cut m pieces in an eaily 
stage of the battle. See vol in p 490 

® Ib “Ne ml opens agere viderentur, fnansiunculas quasdam fabri- 
caverunt ” 

* Ib We now hear of “ Regis animus sollicitus de fabncae provectu.” 

® Ib “ Quod quum Rex percepisset, indignatus refugit, ociusque jussit 
m eodem loco quo hoste prostrato sibi cesserat tnumphus basilicae fimda- 
menta jacere ** So Will Malm Gest Pont. 207. “ Coenobium Sancti 
Martmi de Bello, quod Rex 'Willelmus fiindavit et provexit m loco ubi, 

Angliam debellaverat, multa ibi et pretiosa quum vivus turn monturus 
delegans Altare ecclesiae est in loco ubi Haroldi pro patnse caritate 
occifei cadaver exanime mventum est 
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cfHAP. XIX. the lack of water on the hill. William answered merrily 
that, if God gave him long life enough, there should 
be a readier flow of wine in his new house than there 
was of water in any other abbey in England.^ They 
pleaded the lack of building-stone in the neighbourhood 
William’s answer was prompt and practical; ships were 
at once sent off to Caen to bnng as much stone as might 
be needed from the quarries of Allemagne.^ The work 
began; the foundations were laid on the appointed spot, 
and the high altar rose on the site of King Harold’s 
Delay m Standard.® But the work was stiU delayed; William, 
with his hands fall of other matters, had no time to 
visit the spot m person;^ the craftsmen employed were 
skilfiil but dishonest ; the foreign monks themselves were 
Robert less zealous than they should have been.® The first Abbot, 
S<^hert Blanchard, was drowned on his return from a 
drowned, voyage to Marmoutier immediately on his appointment.® 
Gansbert, Under the second Abbot, Gausbert, also a monk of the 
Abbot. parent house, the works went on more speedily and the 
number of the brethren increased.'^ But even now the 

^ Chron. de Bello, 7 “Qutiniqne obniti non prsesumentes, aqnarum 
pennriam canssarentur, yerbrnn ad baec memoiiale magmficns Bex pro- 
tnbsse fertnr, * Ego,’ inquit* * si, Deo annnente, vita comes fuent, eidem 
loco ita prospiciam, nt magis ea vini abundet copia qnam aquarum m 
prsBstanti abbatiS. 

® Ib 8. A tale is added bow, while the stone was bringing fi:om Nor- 
mandy — “ a Oadomensi vico” — a neighbouring spot was revealed to a 
devout matron, where a nch quarry was found 

* Ib “ J actis ergo fundamentis prsestantissimi, ut tunc tempons habe- 
batur, opens, secundum Regis statutum altare majus in eodem loco quo 
Regis Haraldi signum, quod Standard vocant, corruisse visum est, provide 
statuunt.” So Chron. Petrib 1087 « On >am ilcan steode >e God him 
geutJe >aet he moste Engleland gegan, he arerde msere mynster, and 
munecas hser gesjette, ]3®t hit well gegodade 

* Ib “ lunumens irretitus negotiis, nec locum dolore intimo adire, 
nec de eodem quae proposuerat, hujusmodi forte dilatiombus circumventus, 
exsequi valueiit ** 

* Ib The details are cunous s 

^ Ib , and also p. 23 “ Statuit conventum ad minus lx monachorum 
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brilding* was far from going on with the same swiftness ch xrs, 
with which Lanfranc had rebuilt his metropolitan chmch 
in the space of seven years.^ The founder never saw the 
finishing of his work. It was not till twenty-eight years 
aftei the great battle, till twenty years at least after the 
beginning of the foundation^ that the fiilly completed Con-necra- 
Abliey of Saint INIaitin was hallowed, not in the piesence cimrch 
of TTilliam the G^eat^ but in that of his unworthy son.^ 

Thus aiose the great monasteiy on which William^ in 
the spiiit in which he had fixed upon his site, gave the 
name of the Abbey of the place of Battle.^ Around the Growth of 
monastery a town aiose, ^ and the solitude which once had 
reigned aiound the hoar apple-tree of former days ® gave way 


ibidem congregaii proponeiis eamdem ecclesiam quum dedican faceret, in 
tantum ditaie ut con'ventus ejusdem omni tempore numeio feeptiesvigmti 
monachorum existeiet 'bed homo propom:, Deus* futem dispomt ’ Kam 
id perficere, proh dolor, morte qu« Eegi seqne imperat m mendico, prse- 
ventiifa nequmt ’ ^ See above, p 361 

- Chi on Petrib 1094, and Florence 

® Chron de Bello, 9 “ Res igitar magnificus mchoati open? non mde- 

votus, ad victorue suae ptijetaandam memoriam ipsum locum BoUam 
mcmoiitci per snccedentia tempora nomlnari cen^uiw” So Will Mann 
Gest Eeg^ n. ‘ Aiierura mona‘'termm Haatmgis a^dificaMt: Sancto 
Mam no, quod cognominat ur de Beiio, quia m eo loco prmcipalis ccclesia 
cernitur ubi inter conseitos cadaver am acervos Haioldus mventes fuisse 
memoratui ” The uSual title i-^ “ eccle&ic, Sancti Martmi de Bello,” 
“ ccclesia de Bello, * or, as we J2a\ e 'Jeen in Engii^h, i>iEt uster set 
psere Batadle ” The fuller form, ‘ Aobas Sancti 3Iartini de loco Belli,” 
appears in Domesday ill, but it 1*? commonly called in the S'rvey 
“ ecclesia de Labatailge ” Compaie the church of Eatalha in Poitagal The 
veises of Robert of Gloucester, 11 36S, must not be forgotten — 

“Kyng Wyllam byposte hjm ek of ]?e vole, jiat t^as vcrlore. 

And afclawe eke hora hym in batayle byaoie 
pere, a& he batayle was, an abbej he let reie 
Of Sejn Maityn, vor hei soule^, hat J?er aidawe were, 

And he monekes wel y nou feffede tvyhoute fayle, 
p.it ycluped in Engelond, abbey of ])e batayle” 

* Chron do Bello, 17 “Homines ipsius viUsb ob ejusdem loci per 
maxmiam excellentise dignitatem, bmgenses vocantui ” The Chionicle 
goes on to describe their customs 
“ bee vol 111 p 443 
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CHAP xtx. 


Preseat 
state of 
the spot 


Effect of 
the Bite on 
the build- 
ings. 


to the busy sights and sounds of the temporal and spiritual 
life of the age. We might wish that the spot had for 
ever remamed a wilderness, that no sign of man’s hand, 
save some massive stone, some simply-sculptured cross, 
had ever marked the place where the martyrs of England 
fell. And as it is, we look on the small remains of 
William’s minster which still crown the hill of Senlac with 
other feelings firom those with which we look elsewhere 
on the fallen temples and altars of former days. At 
Glastonbury and Crowland we curse the work of greed 
and barbarism and sacrilege ; as we trace out the length 

and breadth of the Abbey of the Battle, we can rejoice 

that the spot where Harold fell is again open to the light 
of day and the winds of heaven. And yet it is among 
the remaining buildings of the Abbey that we find the 
most speaking witness that is left us of the ebb and 
flow of defeat and victoiy on the day of the great battle. 
The site of the Standard fixed the site of the high altar, 

and the site of the high altar fixed the site of the other 

buildings of the Abbey. Strangers from Marmoutier, to 
whom the place itself was a penance, would have no mind 
to fix their cloister and other buddings on the chilly 
northern side of the minster. And on the south, the 
nearness of the Standard to the slope of the hill gave 
but little room for the erection of the complicated group 
of buddings which surrounded the cloister of a great 
Benedictine house. The great dormitory, a budding in 
its present state of a later age, was thus driven over the 
slope, and had to be borne aloft on the vastest and tallest 
of those underlying vaults with which the wisdom of 
ancient hudders provided for health and safety.^ Those 

^ Vaults of this sort are constantly found under the mam portions of 
monastenes and other buildmgs, and they are constantly shown as cloisters, 
dormitories, anything but what they are. One of the earliest and best 
that I Lnow is that which supports the hall of the episcopal palace at 
Angers, the prototype of that at Wells 
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CHAP. XIX Gausbert to receive the benediction in the cathedral church. 


Gausbert, 

second 

Abbot, 

1076-1095, 

blessed at 

Battle. 

Inde- 
pendence 
of Battle 
on Mar- 
moutier. 


and himself came to Battle and performed the ceremony 
before the high altar of the probably temporary church of 
the monastery."^ The house of Battle had also to defend 
its independence agamst another claimant. The elder 
house of Saint Martin asserted the nghts of a parent over 
the younger foundation. But William protected his own 
creation against the claims of the Abbot of Marmoutier, no 
less than against the claims of the Bishop of Chichester.^ 
The house whose independence was thus carefully guarded 


against intruders from all quarters was richly endowed 
ment^of lands and temporal rights, and the list of its early 

the Abbey, tenants and officers affords a valuable study of the customs 


and nomenclature of the time."^ 


Lanfranc’s It would seem that Lanfranc by no means willingly 

opposition *' ° 

to monastic gave m to a system by which episcopal authority and the 
tioM common order of the Church were so thoroughly under- 
mined^ as when the Abbey of Battle was released from all 
ordinary jurisdiction on the part of the Bishop of Chichester. 
Charters of exemption were now constantly obtamed by 
the monastic bodies. A few generations later the evil 


^ The stoiy is told at length in the Chiomcon de BeUo, 25, but the gist 
of it IS found in the charter, Mon Angl lii 245 , “ Prunum Abbatem 
Gausbertum in eodetn monasterio de Bello Stigandus Episcopus Cices- 
trensis benedixit ” 

® See Chron de BeUo, 27, 28, where William is described as waxing very 
fierce against the claims of Marmoutier, “ Quamobiem commotus Hex, 
onmes qui secum aderant Majons Monasteiu monachos remittere prse- 
cepit , ipsique mterminatus, * Per spleudorem Dei * inqmt (hoc enim as- 
sueverat juramento), * si hac de causS. mare transiens, aut illuc ultenus 
lens, in perpetuum Angham, ad abbatise mese custodiam, non repedabis * ” 

® The hst of names is giren m Chronicon de Bello, 12-16 A few 
are French, but fe.r more are English Among the latter we may notice 
“jEilncas Child,” where Child can hardly be a title of honour The names 
Kussellus and Herodes, m the same page, have an odd sound alongside 
of Goldwme, Eadwine, Siward, and other intelhgible persons “^Ifiimus 
Abbat,*’ in p 15, should also bo noticed 
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spread still furtlierj the independence which had been ob- chip, xix 
tained by the regulars was envied and imitated by the 
seculars, and the authority of the Bishops began to be 
specially set at nought in those churches which were 
specially their own.^ Each diocese was thus cut up into a 
group of distinct ecclesiastical jurisdictions, some of them 
subject to the authority of the Ordinary and others holding 
him at defiance. Lanfranc, if a monk, was also a Bishop, 
and he seems to have done what he could to stop the innova- 
tion. He was severely taken to task by Pope Gregory for Dealings 
abetting, or at least not restraining, Herfast, Bishop of^aneand 
Thetford, in certain acts which were looked on as breaches 

of the privileges of the house of Saint Eadmund.^ At a Eadmnnds- 
• • bury* 

later time we find him exhorting the same Prelate, among 

other precepts moral and ecclesiastical, to observe the 

privileges of that illustrious Abbey But the tone of 

^ Compare the disputes of Archbishops Baldwin and Hubert witb the 
monks of Christ Church, so graphically told by Professor Stubbs m the 
Preface to his Epistolse Cantuarienses, and the long controversy between 
Eobert Grosseteste and his refractory Chapter of Lmcoln, which will be 
found in Dr Shirley's edition of his Letters 

® Epp Lanfr 23 (Giles, 1 44). **Non mmima admiratione dignum 
ducimus qua fronte, qu3. mente, Arfastum dictum Episcopum sanctse 
Eomanse Ecclesiae lUudere et beatae memoriae Alexandrum praedecessorem 
nostrum, ejusqne decreta contemnere patiamini . . fratemitatem vestram 
confidenter deprecamur, ut via nostrE Arfesti nugas pemtus compescatis, et 
Sancti Edmundi Abbatem contra decretum decessons nostri mquietannuUo 
modo sinatis ” Still more curious is the way m which Gregory speaks of 
the King , ” Gmlielmum Eegem, canssimum et umcum filium sanctae 
Komanae Ecclesiae, precibus nostns et nostri super his admoneie 
dilectionem vestram precamur, et ne Arfasti vanis persuasiombus acquiescat, 
in quo sua singulis prudentia supra modum dimmuta et coutracta ab om- 
nibus cognoscitur " 

® Epp Lanfr 26 (Giles, i 47) “ Postpositis aleis, ut majora taceam, 

ludisque saecularibus, qmbus per totam diem vacare diceris, divinas htteras 
lege, decretisque Eomanorum Pontificum saciisque canonibus praecipue 
studimn impende ” This letter is headed “ Lanfirancus Hereberto,*' but as 
Herbert Losinga did not become Bishop till 1091, I have no doubt, with 
Dean Hook (n 154), that the letter was really addressed to Her&st The 
letters of Lanfranc contain other references to the affairs of the Abbey, and 
especially to Abbot Baldwm's skill in medicine (See Epp 20, 21, 22, and 
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CHAP XIX Lanfrane is remarkable; he does not at all take up the 
high hue of Grregory; he simply exhorts Herfast to con- 
form strictly to the existmg Law, and to make no claims 
over the monastery which were not justified by the example 
Lanfranc’s of his predecessors.^ Nearer home the Primate was more 
vigorous still in putting down all pretensions which were 
inconsistent with his full episcopal and metropohtan autho- 
rity. The Abbey of Saint Augustine was one of those 
great monastenes in or close to episcopal cities which seem 
to have been designed as special thorns in the side of the 
diocesan. The writers of the house asserted that it had 


enj’oyed the fullest exemption from all external jurisdiction 
His alleged from the very beginning of things.^ They charge Lanfranc 
thepmi- "^th having obtained from the Norman Abbot Scotland 
concessions which destroyed the ancient independence of 
1088. the monastery .3 On the death of Scotland, which did not 

happen till after the death of the Conqueror, the Pnmate 


vol u pp 446, 585, 2nd ed ) We must also remember that Herfast was 
an old acquaintance of Lanfranc (see vol m p 104) 

Baldvvin, after all, was a Frenchman T know not how I came to ovei- 
look the decisive passage m Florence (1097), “Baldwinus, genere Gallus, 
artis medicinsB bene pentus ” He is there called “ eximise vir religionis ** 

^ Epp Lanfr. 26 (Giles, 1 47) Ad prsesens prsecipio tibi ne m his 
rebus Sancti Edmundi aliquid appetas, nisi id ab antecessoribus tuis 
appetitum fuisse certis documentis ostendas ” 

® W Thorn, X Scnptt 1 790 ‘ A tempore enim beati Papse Gregoru 
ac sancti patris Augustmi . hsec illius summae matns ecclesiarum 
specialis fiha et spintualis alumna regm Anglorum coenobiali digmtate et 
monachih religione primanS. grati^t omnipotentis Dei, qui hbertate vult 
fiHos suos frui et non ut fiat cum servis tnbutani, ac sanctione sancti 
patns Gregoni casterorumque Komanorum pontificum necnon beafei Augus- 
tmi, onmique ecclesiastic^ pace honore ac hbertate usa est, nec ullus 
unquam prsesulum sive aha persona earn inquietare ausa est 
® Ib 1791 “Lanfrancus banc ecclesiam apostohcam persequi 
mcepit, et domimum qucd super earn juste habere non potuit, ut ahquo 
modo obtmeret per se et suos complices machinan non destitit Hic ergo 
postquam aliquot annis digmtate archiepiscopah functus est, Abbatem 
tscotlandum quasi m magnse amicitise famiharitatem, sibi m dolo associavit, 
ut sub umbra hujus mutuse dilectionis quod ssepius optabat celenus 
adipisceretur Erant autem quasi compatnotse,’* &c 
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went still fiirther. He gave the abbatial benediction to chap xix 

a certain Guy, who must have been nominated either by 

himself or by the new King.^ He then went to Samt 1088 

Augustine’s, strengthened by the secular arm in the 

person of Odo, Bishop and Earl/ and required the brethren 

to receive Guy as their Abbot. On their refusal the Arch- Resistance 

seces- 

bishop installed Guy by his own authority, and intrusted sionofthe 
him with the government of the church.^^ The mass of the 
monks seceded, like the Roman Commons, and found their 
Sacred Mount near the church of Saint Mildthryth.'^ But 
as the hour came which was commonly spent in the refectory, 
the more part of them, pressed by hunger, gave in and 
submitted to Guy as their Abbot. But on those who Pmusli- 
resisted the hand of the Primate was heavy. ^Ifwine the refiactory 
Prior and others were condemned to terms of imprisonment 
of different degrees of length and seventy,^ and one, who 

* Cliron Wint App “ Widonem ecclesiseSancta AugustimAbbatem 
CantuansB in sede metropob exammavit atque sacravit ** 

* lb “ Associate sibi Odone Baiocensi Episcopo, fratre Eegis, qui tnne 
Cantuanam venerat ” 

® Ib “ Venit itaque Lanfrancus, adducens Abbatem, et qumn monachos 
pertmaciter videret resistere, nec ei veUe parere . Lanfrancus cum suis 
Abbatem bonoridce introductum in sede locavit, et ecclesiam commen- 
davit ” 

* Ib “ Quum omnibus rite peractis domum rediret, nuntiatum est ei 
monachos qui exierant sub castro^ secus ecclesiam Sanctae Miltrudae, 
consedisse 

* Ib “ Hor^ autem refectioms, quum esurirent plures ex 11s, poeni- 
tentes suss pertinacise, ad Lanfrancum miserunt, et ei omnem obedi- 
entaam promiserunt Quibus continuo pepercit, mandans ut redirent, et 
professionem suam prsefato Abbati se servaturos saciamento confirma- 
rent Itaque redierunt, et se deinceps fore fideles et obedientes Widoni 
Abbati super corpus beati Augustim juraverunt ” Compare the momen- 
tary and partial submission of the Fellows of Magdalen College in 1687. 

Macaulay, u 299 It does not appear whether the dinner-hour, which has 
before now influenced parliamentary divisions, had the same effect at Oxford 
which it had at Canterbury 

® Ib “ Priorem ejusdem ecclesise, nomine ^Ifwinum, et alios quos 
yolmt, cepit et Cantuanam claustrali custodi^ servandos protmus trans- 
misit , eos veio qui fortiores et caput scandali exstiterant m casteUum 
duel, ibique in carcere custodin prjecepit . Qui vero remanserant 
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CHAP. XIX. confessed a design to kill the new Abbot^ was publicly 

scourged and expelled from the ciiy. This man bore the 

Scottish name of Columban, and the only other person 

mentioned by name, besides the Prior ^Ifwine, is an 

Possible Enghsh -Sllfred.^ This certainly looks as if national as 

well as ecclesiastical jealousies had something to do with 

turbaaice matter.^ And it looks the more so as, when the dispute 

went on after the death of Lanfranc, the monks in their 

attacks on the Abbot were vigorously supported by the 

bury. men of the city.^ 

1089 

The mention of the various monastic houses, some of 
which were deeply interested in the series of Councils 
held by Lanfranc, has led me away from the succession 
Decree of the Councils themselves. In one of them, held nine 
removal years after William’s first entry into England, a measure 
was taken which has had an important mfluence on the 
later history of the Enghsh Church, and which is still 
more important as an illustration of its earlier state. 
This was the decree by virtue of which several of the 
Bishopncks of England were removed from their former 
seats, which in some cases were small and insignificant 
places, to cities of greater importance. This was a decree 
which could hardly have been needed in Gaul, Spam, or 

cepit Laufraucus, et per ecclesias Anglise divisit, coustnimt, donee eos 
obedientiam profiteri coegit 

^ Obron Wmt App. “ ^luredum, unum ex lUis, vagantem fugiendo 
cepit, et Cantuanse in sede xnetropob, cum quibusdam socus ilbus, qui Abbati 
malum mobti sunt, ferro compeditos, multis diebus ngorem ordims m 
claustro di&cere fecit ” The affair of Columban happened the next year 
His punishment is thus desenbed , Prsscepit itaque Lanfrancus ut ante 
portas beati Augustini, spectante populo, ligaretur nudus, flagellis afficere- 
tur, deinde, praeciso capitio, ab urbe pelleretur ” 

* See Hook, Archbishops, 11 159, 

® The story is given at length m the Winchester Appendix The Abbot 
was nearly killed ; the refractory monks were scourged , as for the citizens, 
“cives, qui Abbatis curiam armaU manu intraverant, capti, et qui se ab 
ejus impugnatione pui^are non poterant oculos amiserunt ” 
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Italy, and it points to a distinction between the ecclesi- chap xi\ 

astieal condition of England and that of continental 

countries which goes back to the earhest days of Chris- English 
, ^ ... and con- 

tianity in each. As usual, differences in ecclesiastical tmental 

arrangements were owing to differences m social and 
political condition. THien Christianity was first preached Greater 
in the Eomanized lands of the West, it was, just as ofthecities 
during its still earlier preaching in the East^ mainly 
preached to and received by the inhabitants of the cities. 

How slow the Gospel was m reaching the dwellers in 
the open country is plain from the name of pagan or 
eountiyman being famiharly used to express those who 
clave to the gods of the elder faith.^ Under the Roman 
municipal system, hardly less than among the common- 
wealths of ancient Greece, the city was the hearth and 
home and centre of all public and private life. In such Coina- 
a state of thiugs the ecclesiastieal arrangements and ecdesias- 
divisions could hardly fail to conform themselves to 
existmg civil arrangements and divisions. The seats of^ions. 
ecclesiastical authority were naturally fixed m the same 
spots as the seats of temporal authority; the limits of 
two jurisdictions were marked by the same boundaries, 
and the Bishop had his almost exclusive home m the city 
from which he took his name. An ecclesiastical map of 
France, as the dioceses stood before modern changes, faith- 
fully reproduces the map of Roman Gaul.® But when, 


^ Our Teutomc word JicelSeiihf Jimtlient JECetde, has an ongin closely 
analogous, but not quite identical. The distinction points to the dif- 
ference m the condition of the Teutonic and the Eomamzed lands of 
which I am speaking m the text The idolater is not the paganus, the 
man of the country as opposed to the man of the city , he is the heathen,, 
the man of the heath or wilderness, as opposed to the man both of the city 
and of the cultivated land 

2 The changes made in the episcopal arrangements, chiefly of southern 
Gaul, in the fourteenth century must be remembered, as well as those 
made m the nmeteenth and a few in mtermediate times The earlier 
changes consisted chiefly in the division of dioceses, as the last changes 
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CHAP. XIX. in the case of Britain, the Gospel was, for the first time 
in the West, accepted by a land beyond the limits of 
Celtic and the Empire, its preachers had to deal with a wholly 
difierent social and political state. In this aspect, the 
Celtic and the Teutonic portions of the island may be 
classed together. In neither were the cities dominant, and 
in both the ecclesiastical arrangements adapted them- 
selves to this fact.’’^ The Bishop did not become, m the 
almost exclusive sense in which he did in the Eo- 
manized lands, the Bishop of the city; in some dioceses 
Its tribal there was hardly anything to be called a ciiy at all. The 
tonal cba- extent of the Bishop’s jurisdiction was marked out by the 
racter extent of the temporal jurisdiction of some King or Eal- 
dorman, but, like the Kmg or Ealdorman, he was essen- 
tially the Bishop, not of a cily, but of a district or raftier 
Episcopal of a tnbe. Hence, both in England and in other parts 
from tribL of British Islands, the titles of Bishops weie for a long 
ordistncts commonly territorial or tribal than local, and 

in the case of some of the Celtic Bishopneks the territorial 
siyle is kept on to this day.® The Bishop had indeed his 
see, his Bishopstool^ his ordinary dwelhng, in some par- 
ticular church of his diocese. This was his cathedral 
church, the church which was specially his own, where 
English he was surrounded by the monks or canons who were his 
Sways immediate companions and fellow-workers. But this his 
gr^tcitLs home was not always placed in the greatest town 

consisted chiefly m their union Several churches, as Toulouse, Alby, 
and Paris, have also been at different times raised from diocesan to metro- 
pohtan rank 

^ Ear be it from me to plunge into the mysteries of early Celtic ecclesi- 
astical history, Ooarbs, Lay Abbots, and what not I speak of the Irish 
and Scottish Bishopneks as they appeared when they had assumed an 
mteUigible temtonal shape 

® It is so with the Bishopneks of Meath, Ossory, Galloway, Ross, Argyll, 
the Isles, Caithness, and Sodor and Man The Scandinavian Bishopnck of 
Oikney follows the same rule See Appendix M m the second edition of 
my second volume 
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in his diocese. In some cases, as at Saint David’s and chap xix. 
Lindisfam^ the seat of the Bishopricb seems to have been 
designedly placed in an inaccessible spot, as if it were 
rather meant to be the place of the pastor’s occasional 
retreat from his more active duties than to be the constant 
centre of them. This state of things went on at least till 
the end of the tenth century. Then it was that the see Transla- 
of Saint Cuthberht was translated to what speedily became 
the city and fortress of Durham.^ But Ealdhun created 
church and city by a single act, and his probable motive 
was the greater safety of the site which he chose. The 
systematic removal of Bishopncks from smaller towns to 
greater belongs to a later time. 

This peculiar position of the English Bishops was no Beginning 
doubt reckoned in foreign eyes among those errors of^n^er^^^^ 
the barbarous islanders which it was the mission of William 
to reform. The beginning of change, m this respect as 
in most others, showed itself in the days of Eadward. The See of 
same feeling which shows itself in the decree of Lanfianc’s 1050 
Council shows itself also in Leofric’s translation of the 
united sees of Devonshire and Cornwall to the great city 
of Exeter. 2 We can hardly doubt that this change, as Motive of 
well as the changes which Leofric made in the internal 
constitution of his church, was prompted by his Lothar- 
ingian education. Under William and his successor a 
long series of changes of the same kind were made. In Council of 
a Council held at Saint Paul’s m London,^ it was ordered, ^"0?^ 
with the Kmg’s sanction, that episcopal sees should be 
removed fi:om villages or small towns to cities.'^ Three 

^ See vol i p 321 * See vol 11 p 83 

® Will Malm Gest Pont. 65 All the Bishops of England were pre- 
sent; save Walcher of Durham, who had a canonical excuse for absence 
Rochester was vacant 

* Ib 67 “Ex decretis sununorum pontificmn Damasi et Leoms, necnon 
ex concihis Sardicensi et Laodicensi, in quibus prohibetur episcopales sedes 
in villis exsistere, concessum est regia, munihcentia. et synodali auctoiitate 
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Bishoprieks were at once removed by virtue of this decree. 
The Lotharmgian Hermann, who had united the sees of 
Sherborne and Ramsbury, now followed the example of 
Leofric, and removed the seat of the united diocese to 
the hill-fortress of the elder Salisbury.^ The choice of 
such a position was strange, and its evil consequences were 
felt till the day when Richard Poore came down from the 
hill into the plain, and, like Ealdhun, founded at once a 
church and a city which supplanted their elder neighbours.^ 
Hermann, old as he was, began vigorously to build a 
church on the unpromising spot which he had chosen; 
hut he only began, and he left his work to he finished by 
his successor, the famous Osmund, a name renowned in 
liturgical history.^ At the same time Stigand of Selsey 
removed the seat of the South-Saxon Bishoprick from 
the site which JEthelwealh had granted to Wilfiith ^ 
to the town, once the Roman Regnum, which had taken 
the name of one of the eailiest Saxon conquerors iu 
Britain. Cissa the son of .^llle, one of the destroyers 
of Anderida,^ had given his name to Cissanceaster or 
Chichester, a city which has retained its episcopal rank 
ever smce the days of Stigand. Here again the choice 
seems strange, at least if the central position of the city 


episcopis de villis transire ad cmtates, Heiimanno de Sirabum^ ad Sens- 
benam, Stigando de Selengeo ad Cicestnim, Petro de Licitfelde ad Oes- 
trum ” Florence must be mistaken when (1070) be makes the removal of 
the see to Salisbury happen before the consecration of Lanfranc 

* See vol i p 349 , vol u p 406 

* Ann Wav 1217 “Ricardus cujus consiho et auxilio nova 

ecclesia Saresbense novo in loco mcepta est, ecclesi^ veten infra castelli 
mcenia sit^ pnus effiracta atque submotS. ” Hicbard became Bishop of 
Salitsbnry in 1217 The actual buildmg of the church began m 1221 , see 
the Tewkesbury Annals in anno 

* Will Malm Gest Pont 1S3 He goes on to speak of the excellent 
state of the church of Salisbury during the administration of Osmund 
Hermann’s death is recoided in the Chronicles under the year 10 78, with 
the description vhich I quoted m vol 11 p 406 

^ Bfleda, Hist Eccles iv 13 « See vol 111 p 402. 
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was to be at all tbouglit of as well as its slze.^ The chap xix. 
thud see which was forsaken was that of Lichfield, the?®®®i,, 
seat of the holy Ceadda. To modern eyes few episcopal 
sites m England are more attractive than that where, 
after all the havoc wrought by war and barbarism, the 
three spires still rise in all their grace above the silver 
pool at their feet. But few places were further removed 
than Lichfield fiom the continental ideal of an epi- 
scopal city Instead of the church crowning the highest 
point of a great city like Bourges or Le Mans, a small 
town had gathered itself outside the episcopal precinct, 
as it had gathered itself outside the monastic precinct at 
Crowland and Evesham. Such a site was at once eon- Peter 
demned, and by virtue of the new decree, Peter Bishop of Lic&af 
Lichfield moved his dwelling-place to Williain'’s last con- yemoves^^’ 

quest of Chester, and placed his thione in the minster 

_ . Saint 

Saint John without the walls of the city .3 But this change Jolm’s at 

vas not a lasting one , the next Bishop, Eohert of Limesey, 

• 

^ Will Malm Gest Pont 205 “ Stigandus, a WiUelmo Eege ibi factus 

episcopus, mntavit sedem m Cicestram, dioecesL suae ci\italem, prope mare, 
ubi antiquitus et Sancti Petri nionasteriimi et cong^egatio fiierat sancti- 
momalium ” Compare tlie ren oval of tlie nuns of Exeter bj Leofric, -vol 
11 p 84 One wondeis that Stigand did not fix hib see at Lewes, wheie the 
great Piiory of Saint Pancras, tne foundation of William of Wanen and 
Gundrada (see vol 111. p 645), arose soon after See the Beimondsey 
Annals, 1077 

* William of Malmesbury (Gest Pont 307) thus descnbes the place , 

* Licitfeld est villa exigua in pago Statfoidensi, longe a frequentia urbmm 
Nemorosa circa regio, rivulus aqu® propter fluit Ecclesia angu&to s^tu 
erat, antiquonim virorum mediocritatem et ab&tmentiam praefeiens Locus 
pudendus nostri ®vi episcopis, m quo episcopahs chgmtas diversan deberet 
Ibi, ut praedictum est, sanctissimus Cedda et sedit et obnt ** 

® Ib 509 “In eadem civitate, ut dixi, fecit Petrus episcopus sedem in 
ecclesi^ Sancti Petn, positis pauculis canonicis ” There can be no doubt 
however that the church meant is that of Saint John , see above, p 314 

I gather from Lanlranc*a letter to Pope Alexander (Giles, 1 22) that 
Peter's English predecessor Leofwine "was excommunicated for being 
mamed and for refusing to appear at a Synod, and that he then resigned 
his Bishopnck But there is no distinct mention of this either in the 
Gesta Pontificum or m the local History. 

E e 
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again removed the see to Eail Leofrie’s minster at 
Coventry.^ He is said to have been instigated to the 
step by the vast wealth and splendour of that housej 
which he wished to make his own by annexing the Abbey 
to his Bishoprick.^ We learn, on the evidence of the 
Primate himself, that the way in which Eobert took pos- 
session partook strongly of the nature of a raid or a 
storm Lanfranc, who kept up a diligent correspondence 
with his suffragans and rebuked them sharply on occa- 
sion, rebukes Eobert with special sharpness, not only for 
his irreverent treatment of his own metropolitan letters,^ 
but also for his dealings with the monks of Coventry. 
He had entered their dormitory by force ; he had broken 
open their chests, taken away their horses and other 
property, pulled down their houses and earned off the 
materials to his manors, and lastly, quartered himself 
and his following on the monastery for eight days.-* 
Eestitution is ordered; yet Coventry remained the head 
church of the diocese,^ and in the course of the next 
century Chester seems to have been well nigh forgotten 
as an episcopal see. The churches of Coventry and Lich- 
field were now acknowledged as joint seats of the Bishop- 


^ Will Malm Gest Pont 309 “At vero successor ejus Eotbertus 
iterum sedem in Coventreiam migravit ” See vol u pp 414, 415 He 
goes on to speak of the splendour and wealth of the monastery 

* Ib 310 “Hoc Eotbertus inhians ex ipsis ecclesiae gaais accepit, unde 
Eegis occupationes falleret, unde Eomanorum aviditati irreperet ” 

* Epp ILanfr 32 (Giles, i 51) ^'Litteras ante paucos dies tibi transmisi, 
et eas vix susceptas legeie despexisti, et cum magna mdignatione, sicut 
mihi dictum est, super quod dam sedile eas piojecibti ** 

* Ib. Clamorem fecerunt ad me tarn abbas quam monachi ejus, 
quod dormitorium eorum per vim introisti, areas eorum fregisti, et equos 
et omnes propnetates quas habebant rapuisti Insuper domos eorum 
destruxisti, et matenas earum ad tuas villas asportan praecepisti In ipso 
quoque cmnobio cum famiM tu^, consumens bona monachoium, octo dierum 
nioram fecisti ” Compare also the account of his doings given by William 
of Malmesbury, Gest Pont ^lo 

® See the letter of Bishop Eowland Lee to Lord Cromwell praying for 
the preservation of the church of Coventry, Mon Angl 111 199 
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rick of north-western Mercia ^ The dissolution of the chjjp xix. 
monasteries swept away Coventry ; modern arrangements 
have even removed the city into another diocese, and the Coventry, 
old home of Ceadda is now again, as it was m the earhest , 
times, the only seat of his successors. the sole 

But these three changes, made by the immediate orders 1836. 
of the Council of London, were not the only changes 
of the kind which were made during this reign and the 
following one. First of all, Eemigius, the monk of F&amp, Remignis 
the Prelate of Dorchester, the man of small stature but of 
lofty soul,2 removed the seat of his episcopal rule to the 
lordliest spot withm his diocese. He forsook the old home 1085. 
of Birinus by the winding Thames, guarded by its Boman 
dykes and looking up at the rmghty hill fort of Sinodun. 

He placed his church and throne among yet prouder relics 
of early times,^ side by side with the castle which was 
already rising to curb the haughty burghers of wealthy and 
famous Lincoln. Herfast of Elmham too translated the see Herfast 
of the East-Angles to Thetford, the town so famous and so the see of 
unlucky m the Danish wars.^ His next successor but one, 
the famous Herbert, who has left behind him so mixed a 1078* 


^ Lichfield was not wholly f 01 gotten even nnder Robert of Limesey, who 
(Will Malm Gest Pont 31 1) “magnarnm apud Licetfeld jEdificationum 
mchoator exstitit ” So we read in the local History (Ang Sac 1 443) of 
the great things done at Lichfield m the next age by Roger ot Clinton, 
Bishop firom 1128 to 114S From the election of his successor, IValter 
Dm dent, the agreement or disagreement of the Canons of Lichfield and 
monks of Coventry in the election of the Bishop is carefully noted, without 
any mention of the Canons of Chester Kor must w e forget the momentaiy 
substitution of Canons for monks at Coventry by Bishop Hugh Nonant m 
1 190, a subject on which Richard of the Devizes (65, 66) is very eloquent. 
See also Ang Sac 1 436 

Will Malm Gest Pont 313 “Quod eo jocundius erat, quia ipse 
pro exiguitate corporis pene portentum hominis videbatur Luctahatur 
excellere et fons emmere animus, eratque 

Gratior exiguo veniens e corpore virtus , 
quern ideo natura compegisse putaretur, ut sciretur beatissimum inge- 
mum in misemmo corpore habitare posse ” 

® See above, p. 212 


* See vol 1 pp 351, 380 
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CHAP. XEE. character and so ambiguous a surname,^ removed it yet 
Herbert dwelling the Eastern rival of 

Losinga Exeter and Lincoln, and raised the rich and populous 
1119] from iSTorwich to the rank of a city.^ Lastly, but not till 
Norwich Gieat William was no more, another foreign Prelate 
1101 was found to undo the work of Gisa in the Bishoprick of 
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Somerset. John, a learned physician from Tours,® was the 
successor of the reforming Lotharingian. He, like Peter 
at Lichfield, despised his little city at the foot of Mendip. 
He swept away the works of his predecessor, and left the 
Canons of Wells in the poverty from which his predecessor 
had raised them. He then moved his throne to the Abbey 


of Saint Peter at Bath ; the line of independent Abbots 
was merged in that of the Bishops ; and John himself ruled 
alike as spiritual and temporal lord in the old Eoman town 
which had beheld the crowning of Eadgar the Peaceful. ^ 
Conncilat In another Council held at Winchester, in the year 
ter, Apnl following that which decreed the tianslation of the Bishop- 
ibt, 1076. a variety of canons were passed, some of which must 

be taken in connexion with the great ecclesiastical move- 
ment which was going on throughout Europe. We must 
never forget that, while Lanfranc ruled at Canterbmy, 


^ WiUiam of Malmesbury here uses nearly the same words in the Gesta 
Eegnm (ly 338) and m the Gesta Pont. (151) , “ Herbertns, cogaomento 
Losinga, quod ei are adulatioms impegerat, ex abbate Rame&iensi emit epi- 
Bcopatum Thetfordensem , patre quoque suo Eoberto, ejusdem cognommis, 
m abbatiam Wintoniae intruso '' I do not see how thua Eobeit can be the 
same as ** Eobertus Lotharingus ” (Gest Pont 300), “ venerandus vir 
Eobertus” (FI Wig 1079), the great fiiend of Samt AYulf&tan, who 
became Bishop of Hereford in 1079 See abo\e, p 379 
® After going to Rome, and gettmg hib staff le&toied, “ doraum reversus, 
sedem episcopalem transport avit ad insignem meicimonus et populorum 
frequentia vicum, nomine Norwic ” (Gest Reg. iv 338, Gest Pont 15 1 ) 
On Norwich, see above, p 67 

® On John of Toms, see Gest Pont 194, Histonola, 22 I have 
spoken more fully of Bath and Wells matters m my History of the Church 
ot Wells, p 35 et al 
* See vol I p 68 
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Hildebrand ruled at Home. We shall presently see that, chap xhl, 
in some most important points^ the Pnmate of all Britain 
had fallen away from that rigid standaid of perfection in Lanfianc 
Roman eyes which had been reached by the monk of Bee.^ 

Still the ecclesiastical legislation of Lanfranc is the legis- 
lation of Hildebrand, only shghtly modified and with a httle 
of its overbearing harshness softened down. The two main Objects of 
objects of the great Pope, two objects which in his idea brand" 
could haidly be kept asunder, were the subjection of the 
civil to the ecclesiastical power, and the establishment of 
the clergy as a distmet order, ammated by one universal 
corporate spirit, and cut off from those ties of citizenship 
and kindi’ed which bind men together m earthly bonds. 

The great means to this end was absolutely to forbid Prohibition 
marriage to the clergy of every grade. An exaggeiated mamage 
reverence for virgimty had been growing up in the Church 
from the beginning, and it reached its full height when 
Eadward was deemed a saint for his real or supposed breach 
of his first duty as a King. This feehng fell in with the 
pohtic views of Gregory. In a Council held at Rome two Decrees of 
years befoie the time which we have reached in our of Rome 
English nairative, the marriage of the clergy was forbidden 
more strongly than it had ever been forbidden before; 
married priests were commanded to sepaiate from their 
wives, and the laity were warned that the sacraments lost 
their effect when administered by the hands of men who 
transgressed this new and stern commandment.^ The 


^ See below, p 434 

® So it would appear from the theological argument of Sigeberht {^in anno, 
Pertz, m 363) He gives the deciee of the Synod thus, “ Gregoiius 
Papa celebiata synodo simouiacos anathematizavit, et usoiatos sacerdutes 
a divmo officio removit, et laicis missam eorum audire mterdisat ” He 
adds, that this was “ novo exemplo et, ut multis visum est, mconsiderato 
praejudicio contra sanctorum patrum sententiam,” and goes on to argue that 
the unworthiness of ministers hmdereth not the effect of the sacraments 
He is followed by Roger of Wendover (u 13) and by Matthew Pans 
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Engbsh Coimeil re-enacted the acts of that of Rome in a 
considerably milder shape. In England and in other 
Teutonic lands, no less than in the Churches of the East, 
the habit of clerical marriage had taken far too deep root 
to he got nd of in a moment. Lanfranc set to work 
TOrily. He drew a distinction which was afterwards 
drawn again m a modified shape in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, The parochial and the eoUegiate clergy were 
not treated exactly according to the same measure. The 
Canons of cathedral and other capitular churches were 
first dealt with. Of the prevalence of marriage among 
this class we have already seen several instances.^ The 
practice was of course the greatest of all obstacles in the 
way of those reformmg Bishops who sought, sometimes to 
replace their Canons by actual monks, sometimes to brmg 
them imder the intermediate rule of Chrodegang. To the 
capitular clergy then mariiage was absolutely forbidden, 
without reserve or exemption, and those who were already 
married were called on to separate from their wives. 
The decree of the Synod on this head is brief and pithy. 
Let no Canon have a wife.” ^ So in the days of 
Elizabeth, when the marriage of the clergy was neither 
allowed nor forbidden, but winked at, the parish clergy 
were let alone, but wives and children were not allowed 
to appear within either cathedral closes or academical 


in his greater work (ed Wats, 9), but m the Historia Minor (Madden, 
1. 18) the theological argument is left out See Milman, m 118 
Lambert (1074, p. 163 of the lesser Pertz) tells us how the decrees 
were received m Germany, and how “ vehementei infremuit tota fe,ctio 
clencorum, hommem plane haereticum et vesam dogmatis esse clamitans ** 
The chief argument was that Hildebrand's rule was fit only for angels 
and not for men, and that the German clergy were men and not 
angels 

^ See especially the account of the Canons of Rochester in p 37, and 
on Waltham compare vol 11 p 444 

* Wilkms, Concilia, 1 367 Decretum est ut nuUus canomcus uxorem 
habeat 
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colleges.^ So now a milder rule was applied to the paro- chap xn. 
chial clergy than that which was brought to bear on their 
collegiate brethren. Vested interests at least were re- 
spected. It was distmctly ordered that the mained priests Parish 
who were scattered up and down the country in towns and t 
villages should not be called on to leave their wives.^ wives 
This relaxation of the edicts of Gregory showed the prac- 
tical goo9 sense of Lanfranc and those who acted with 
him, but it amounted to giving up the pomt as a matter of 
principle. If, as Hildebiand taught, no saving grace 
could be bestowed by the ministrations of a married priest, 
a large part of the people of England were doomed to go 
without valid sacraments for years to come. The more Mamage 
distant future indeed was carefully provided for. Those 
priests who were not already married were strictly for- 
bidden to marry, and the Bishops were no less strictly 
warned agamst ordaining married men.^ And other rules Seciilar 
were laid down with regard to the marriages of the laity, forSd^n 
which seem to show that the Danish custom,^ or some*^^^®^^ 
kindred form of laxity, still prevailed. Men were for- 
bidden to give their daughters or kinswomen in mamage 
without the blessmg of the Church They were warned 


^ See Queen Elizabeth’s order prohibiting the residence of women in 
colleges, prmted in Archbishop Parkei’s Correbpondence (edit Parker 
Society), p 146 Her Majesty did not go quite so deep into the matter as 
Hildebrand, but she held, perhaps not without reason, that when “chief 
governors, prebendaries, students, &c do keep paiticular household with 
their wives, children and nurses, no small offence groweth to the intent of 
the founders and of the quiet and orderly profession of study and 
learmng ” 

® Concilia, 1 367 “ Decretum est ut sacerdotes in casteUis vel m 

vicis habitantes habentes uxores non cogantur ut dmuttant ” 

^ Ib “ Non habentes mterdicantur ut habeant, et deinceps caveant 
episcopi ut sacerdotes vel diaconos non presumant ordmare nisi pms 
profiteantur ut uxores non habeant ” 

* On this I have spoken more at length m an Appendix (Note X ) to the 
second edition of my first volume In the next Chaptei we shall come 
across something of the same kmd m Ireland 
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CHAP. XIX. ttat snek unions were not lawful marriage, but mere 
fornication,'^ Other provisions had reference to the state 
of the times and to the new legislation by which William 
The had separated the ecclesiastical and temporal courts.^ It 
ordained that no pnest in town or country should 
on Cburcb any burthens laid on his ecclesiastical benefice 

other than the living had been charged with in the 
days of King Eadward.® Such a provision mig#fc well be 
needed to protect English priests alike against Norman 
Bishops and against Norman patrons. Another ordinance 
denounced excommunication^ with its attendant temporal 
penalties, against all who should neglect any summons 
which cited them to appear m the newly estabhshed 
eouits of the Bishops.*^ The cause of -fflthelnc^ the 
deposed Bishop of the South-Saxons, of which we have 
heard more than once without any very clear account of 
its nature, was now finally heard and decided.^ 

It is worthy of special notice that, soon after this im- 
portant Synod, within the course of the same year, Lanfranc, 
to agam accompanied by Thomas of York and Eemigius of 

1076. Dorchester, paid a visit to the threshold of the Apostles. 
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^ Concilia, i 367 “ Pneterea statutum est ut nuUus filiam suam vel 

cognatam det alicui absque benedictione sacerdotah , si alitei fecent, non ut 
legituQum conjugmm sed ut fonucatonum judicabitur ” 

^ See above, p. 392 

* Conciba, u s. *• Statutum est ne aliquis clencus civilis vel rusticus de 
beneficio ecclesiae abquod servitium reddat prater lUud quod fecit tempore 
Begis Edwardi * 

* Ib “ Laici vero, si de cnmme suo accusati fuermt, et episcopo 
suo obedire noluennt, vocentui semel, et iterum, et tertio , si post ter- 
tiam vocationem emendore noluermt, escommunicentur , si autem post 
exconimunicationem ad sat^sfactionem venermt, foiisfacturam suam, quae 
Anghce vocatur ofeiliyrntbue seu lahildej pio unaquaque vocatione epi- 
scopo suo reddaut ’* On lah-dit and ofei liyrneb see Schmid’s Glossary, 
Good examples of the lattei will be found in p 146 of Schmid m the 
Laws of ^thelstan. 

® See abo\e, p 360 
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They would doubtless report to Pope Gregory the acts chap xix 
of the Synod at TTinchester^ how it had been found im- 
possible to cariy out the Roman decrees in their fulness, 
and how the perveiseness of the stiff-nected islanders 
had made some relaxation of then* strictness unavoidable. 

But^ at that particular moment, Hildebrand himself might 
well be willing to purchase the allegiance of the Crown 
and Church of England by allowing the parish clergy of 
England to keep their wives for life It was the great 
year of Synods and Diets^ the year when the two swords 1076. 
clashed with all their mighty the year when the sun and 
moon of the Christian firmament strove eagerly to eclipse 
each other, when the successor of Augustus took upon him 
to depose the successor of Peter, and when the successor of 
Peter took upon him more effectually to depose the suc- 
cessor of Augustus.^ At such a moment the presence of Import of 
the three Enghsh Prelates was doubly welcome ; it was a m that 
sign that, whatever stoims might vex the Chm*ch iny"®^ 

Italy and the Teutomc Kingdom, the island Empire at 
least and its mighty sovereign remained film 111 their 
allegiance to the mother and mistress of all Chuiches. 
Lanfranc, Thomas, and Remigius appeared at Rome, not Their mis- 
to pay a mere ecclesiastical homage, but in the further -Wilham 
character of ambassadors from the King of the English.^ 

They were, as they well might be, received with all 


^ See vol 111 p 374 The wonderful letters which passed between the 
Pope and the Kmg, and the formula by which the German Bishops re- 
nounced the obedience of Hildebrand, are given at length in Biuno de 
Bello Saxonico, pp 57-79 smaller Pertz Whatever may be thought 
of the reasoning on either side — and the Pope’s assertion that no King 
ever worked miracles sounds odd so soon after the death of Eadward — 
there can be no doubt that the supenonty in the style of controveisy is on 
the side of Hildebrand 

® Ord Vit 548 C “ Legationes Guillelmi Regis, quas antistites jam dicti 
cum muneribus detulerunt, Papa clerusque Eomanus gratantissime sus- 
cepenint ” 
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CHAP. XIX. honour by the Pope and the Senate of Eome.^ By 
c^tion^at name it may be safer to understand the eccle- 

Eome siastical College of Cardinals, than the body which 
still remained as a shadow of the earlier Empire and of 
the still earlier Commonwealth. The wealth of England 
was, as ever, lavished on the greedy Romans, and the 
bounty of the three Prelates drew forth no less admi- 
ration than their eloquence and learning.^ In their 
character of ambassadors the three Bishops were thoroughly 
Ancient successful. They brought hack to William the confirma- 
co^raS certain privileges which his predecessors on the 

toWiUiam English throne had enjoyed before him, and for which 
he stooped so far as to ask the Papal approval.® What 
these privileges were we should have been glad to learn. 
William, as a matter of fact, always exercised the right 
of investiture in all its fulness. Can it he that the 
right which was so sternly denied to the King of Germany 
and Italy was formally allowed to the ruler of the other 
world beyond the sea ? 

The three The three Bishops came back to England by way of 
return by Normandy, but they did not reach even Normandy till 
Normandy, j^^xt year. We should gladly learn where and how 
they spent their winter, for that winter was the winter 
Jan 25, of Canosa.^ However that may be, in the course of the 
next year they came back to the dominions of the prmce 
whose throne stood firm while the thrones of Pope and 
Caesar were rocking to and fro As if in gentle mockery 
of the storms elsewhere, that year was m Normandy a 

^ Ord Tit 548 C “A domno Gregono PapS Senatnque Romano honon- 
ficentissime su&cepti sunt ” 

® Ib *‘De divitiis Anglicis larga munera cupzdis Romanis ubertim 
dedenint, su^que sic largitate cum facundi^ gemmaque scientil. mirabiles 
Latiis Tisi sunt We already hear the voice of Thomas of London and of 
Mattnew Paris 

^ Ib D “Papa clerusque Romanus , pnvilegia quae per eos petierat 
[Guiilelmus Res], antecessoribus suis olim concessa libenter annuerimt ’* 

^ See Lambert, 1077, p 257 of the smaller Pertz. 
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year of peace, specially given tip to ecclesiastical cere- chap 
monies. The King-Duke, his Queen., tlieir sons 
and WiHiam, the Trimates of Canterbury and RoneHjChurcbo- 
and a crowd of Prelates of less degree, took part in ai^iandy 
series of dedications of catliedral and monastic cburclies.^ 

The episcopal churches of Evreiis and Bayeux -were among 
the minsters now hallowed.^ Two other ceremonies fol- 
lowed in which the Piimate of Britain had a nearer 
personal interest. The minster of Saint Stepbea^ tbe C'onsecr:^- 
work of William, the home of Lanfi’anc, now stood ready samt 
for consecration.'^ The rite was done in tie presence 
Wilham and Lanfranc, and the stones on which they 
gazed are there to hear witness to this day. And. yet 
another rite, in a spot still more dear^ called for both 
the presence and the personal ministrations of the English 
Primate. The minster of Bee, the work of the still livimg ^ ^ 
Herlwin^ was next to be hallowed. Amd therej in the 3077. 
home which had beheld his first conversion, the monk 
whom Herlwin had welcomed to the fold, tie Prior whose 
learning had made Bee one of the wonders of tbe world, 
now came in all the pomp of the Patriareli of tie lands 
beyond the sea, to hallow the church which, the friend 
and guide of his youth had at last bronght to perfection. 

He knew not perhaps that he came also to hear the Hie nc 

^ ^ ^ ^ Herlwic 

dimiUis of the man whose simple viitaes stand in such ::o, 

strange yet pleasing contrast with the intellectual giants 
who pressed into his spiritual household.^ 

^ Ord Tit 548 D “Tunc basilicsB plures in N’ormaniiiei onm ingenti 
tripudio cledicatae stmt, ad quas Rex et Regina cum. fiEis Bins Roberto 
atque Guillelmo [the Enghbii jEtheling ms perhaps left in. his own. island] 
et ingenti frequentilt optimatum et populoruin. affuermt.** Cf aTborejp. 

92, and vol li p 212 

® lb On Odo’s work at Bayeux, see toL u p. 2 12 

® Ib See vol. m. p 109 382 

* lb , and more fully Will Gem. vi. 9, for both the dedication and the 
death of Eerlwin See vol ii p. 222 Orderic (549 A> add^s, ** Yemerabihs 
Herluinus Abbas, dedicate Beccensi ecclesia, valde gavisU) est, visoque q aod 
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Such, were some of the most stribmg scenes, such were 
some of the most important ecclesiastical changes, which 
marked the primacy of Lanfranc. All his changes tended 
to weaken that thoroughly national character which had 
belonged to the Enghdi Church in earlier days. All 
tended to widen that distinction between the spiritual 
and temporal powers which in the days of our insular 
freedom was hardly known. All tended to bring the 
English Church mto closer dependence on the see of 
Rome. But while William wore the Crown which he 
had won, there was no fear lest the most devout among 
the royal sons of the Roman Church should ever 
degenerate mto her abject slave. Not a jot of the 
snpiemaey which had been handed on to him from his 
predecessors would the Conqueror wittingly give up In 
the very year when Lanfranc, with the authority of 
William, was calmly decreeing that Lichfield should yield 
its episcopal rank to Chester, Gregory, without the au- 
thority of his sovereign, was decreeing that no Bishop 
or Abbot should receive his ring and staff from any 
temporal lord.^ Such thunderbolts might hurl the lord 
of Germany and Italy from his throne, against the lord 
of Normandy and England they were harmless. Not a 
trace is seen of any attempt on Gregory’s part to seek 
any change in the law of England by which the Prelates 
of England received the badges of their office from the 
royal hand. What King Eadward had freely done King 
William went on doing no less freely. Wilham was 

vebementer in hoc saeculo desideraverat, ulterius inter mortales commoran 
dedignatus est.” See also Tit Lanfr (Giles, 1 276), Chron Bee (ib 200) 
It is no'w that Lanfranc gets his magnificent title of reverendus gentium 
transmannarum summus Pontifex ” 

^ See the words of the decree m Abbot Hugh’s Verdun Chronicle (Pertz, 
viii 412), “Si quis deinceps episcopatum aut abbatiam de manu alicujus 
laicae peisonae suscepent, nuUatenus mter episcopos vel abbates habeatur/’ 
&c Compare also the later decrees of 1078 m p 423 
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ttrougliout Ms reign the favoured son of the Roman chap, xix. 
Church. He did not absolutely reach perfection in ^he^^^^ 
eyes of Gregory, but he came so much nearer to it than shown to 
other princes that he deserved to be treated with special 
tenderness. SometMng was to be allowed to a King who 
neither destroyed churches nor sold them^ who made lay- 
men pay tithe and made priests forsake their wives, and 
who refused all invitations to join in any schemes contrary 
to the mterests of the Holy See.^ One of Giegory’s first 
acts on his accession was to profess his special afiection 
for William, and at the same time to exhort him to a 
more punctual payment of the money due to the Church 
of Rome.^ Later in his reign, Gregory thought it needful 
to expound to William, by help of the usual metaphors and 
comparisons, how far the power of Pontiffs stood above 
the power of Elings.^ But no serious dispute ever arose 

^ Ep Greg vil 5, ap Labbe, Concilia, x 2S1 “ Rex Anglorum, licet 

in qnibusdam non ita rebgiose sicut optamus se babeat, tamen in boo quod 
ecclesias Dei non destrmt [tbe Xew Forest was peibaps not beard of at 
Rome] neque vendit, et pacem ju'^titianiqiie m snbditis sms moderan pro- 
curat, et quia contra Apostobcam SeJem rogatu-s a quibusdam inimicis 
cracis Cbnsti pactum mire, consentire noluit, preabyteros uxores, laicos 
decimas quas detinebant, etiam juramento dimittere compulit, cseteris 
Eegibus se satis probabihorem ac magis bonorandum ostcndit XTnde non 
indignum debet existiman potestatem illius mitius esse tractandam atque 
respectn probitatis ipsius, subditorum et eorum qnos diligit negbgentias ex 
parte fore portandas ” Tbe letter is addressed to Hugh Bisbop of Die 
in tbe Province of Tienne m the Royal Burgundy, a Prelate employed by 
Gregory on many of bis missions 

® Ib 57. “Hsbc, carissime, tibi mculcamus qma inter Reges te solum 
babemus quern prse abis diligere supra scnpta credimus ” He then 
mentions tbe Peter-pence , ** Rebus Sancti Petri quae m Angbd colliguntur 
SIC te ut tuis mvigilare admonemus sic bberalitati tude nt tua com- 
mittimus ut plum et propitium debitorem Petrum repenas et eum tibi 
ex debito subvenire admoneas quern sibi multa te tnbmsse non latebit ” 

Tbe Homscotf Bomescot, Romjpcemgf JPecuma Bomana, Denarius Sancti 
Petri, tbe heoi as it is called m tbe Laws of Eadgar, is men- 

tioned m a crowd of enactments from tbe Peace of Eadward and Gutbrum 
onwards 

® lb 246 “Credimus prudentiam vestram non latere, omnibus abis 
excellentiores apostobcam et regiam digmtates hmc mundo ad ejus 
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between two men each of whom could respect the other, 
and each of whom knew that the other could be useful 
for his purposes. Once only Gregory went too far, and 
he then found that the loyal son of the Church was not 
prepared to be its slave or its vassal. Even then Gregory 
did not ask that William should give up the right of in- 
vestiture, though he made a claim which was bolder still. 
At some time in William’s reign of which we do not know 
the exact date, a Legate from Eome, Hubert of whom we 
have abeady heard, had come to England on two errands. 
He again demanded a more regular payment of the Peter- 
pence. And he made a far more darmg demand ; he asked 
that the Emg of the English should profess himself the 
man of the Bishop of Rome.^ Some vague notion that 
such a profession was due may well have floated in the 
minds of Popes and Cardinals ever since Alexander had 
sent the ring and banner to bless the invasion of England.^ 
But whatever external claims Gregory ventured to assert 
over the Kmgdom of England, they were wholly external 
claims. He claims a suzerainty over the realm, but he 
makes no claim to contiol the lawful powers of King 
and Witan in its mtemal government. The answer of 
William was short and simple, and breathed in its fulness 
that spirit of deference to precedent which has ever been 


regiimiia omnipotentem Deum distribuisse Sicut emm ad mundi pulcn- 
tudmem oculis carneis diversis temponbus reprsesentandam solem et lunam 
omnibus alus emmentiora disposuit luminana, sic ne creatura, quam 
sui bemgnitas ad unaginem suam in hoc mundo creaverat, in eiionea et 
mortifera traberetur peiicula, providit ut apostolic^ et regifi. dignitate per 
diversa regeretur offida Qua tamen majontatis et minoritatis distanti^i 
religio SIC se movet Christiana, ut cura et dispensatione apostolicae digni- 
tatis post Deum gubemetur regia ” 

^ Ep Lanfr lo (Giles, i 32) ‘^Hubertus, legatus tuus, religiose pater, 
ad me veniens ex tul parte, me admonuit, quatenus tibi et successoribus 
tuis fidelitatem facerem, et de pecum^ quam antecessores mei ad Romanam 
Ecclesiam mittere solebant melius cogitarem ” 

See vol m p 321 
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the life and soul of Enghsh Xiaw. The monej he would chap, xrs 
paY ; his predecessors had paid it. Owing to his absence 
in Gaul, it had been for three years irregularly gathered ; 
he therefore bound himself to see that all arrears were 
faithfully paid in. But the claim of fealty was another He refuses 
matter; that he had never promised and his predecessors 
bad never paid.^ But he craved the prayers of the Pon- 
tiff; he was ready to show to Gregory the same affection 
and obedience which he had ever paid to the Pontiffs who 
had gone before him.® 

When we read this memorable letter, we are struck with Character 
the calm daring of the man who could thus at once brave Ham’s' 
and refute the mighty Hildebrand without a word of^®^^**' 
threatemng or railing, without a word that the Pontiff 
himself could look on as undutiM or irreverent. The 
simple digmty, the crushmg logic, of these few words of 
William the Great form a marked contrast to the foul 
calumnies and wild mvectives which the partizans of Pope 
and Caesar were hurling at one another in other lands. 

But to Englishmen the letter has another and a deeper Its English 
interest. It shows how thoroughly William held himself 
to have stepped into the position of the Kings of whom 
he professed himself to be the lawful successor. He claims 
all their rights, but not more than their ngbts. What 
they paid he will pay; what they never paid he will 
never pay. With the Crown of the island Empire William 
had, in the face of foreign powers, assumed the spirit 


^ Epp Lanir lo “ Unum admisi, alterum non admisi Fidelitatem facere 
nolui, nec volo , quia nec ego promisi, nec antecessoreg meos antecesaonbus 
tuis id fecisse compeno ” He then goes on to promise the more regular 
pa3mient of the money The date of the letter is not clearly marked It 
cannot be earlier than 1076, as it was only w 1073 that William’s frequent, 
absences from England began 

® Ib “Orate pro nobis et pro statu regni nostri, quia antecessores 
vestros dileximus, et vos prse omnibus sincere dihgere et obedienter aud^rQ 
desideramus ” 

P f 


VOL. IV. 
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CHAP SIX which, became one who wore it. The words of William 
to Hildebrand are as truly English as the words of Tostig 
to Nicolas.^ When we see the honour and freedom of 
England thus guarded as truly as the noblest of earlier 
or later Kings could have guarded it^ we may for a 
moment forget that it was a foreign conqueror who so 
worthily discharged one at least of the duties of an English 
King. 

Share of The question naturally arises how far the answer of 
m^S^cor- William to the demands of Gregory was also the answer 
Lanfranc. It is certain that^ at or immediately after 
the time of this memorable correspondence, Lanfranc was 
Lanfranc rebuked by Gregory for lack of reverence towards the 
Apostolic See, and the words of his answer seem to imply 
that the Pnmate of all Bntain was charged with having, 
on the strength of the dignity of his see and its distance 
from the common centre, set himself up as in some measure 
independent of the Bishop of Bishops at Eome^ It is 
certain also that Lanfranc professed that he had advised 
the Ehng to make a different answer from that which 
he actually made, but that the Kang refused to listen to 
Lanfranc’s his counsels.^ But it is also certain that Lanfranc’s 
Pa^fL- language is as guaided as language can be. In professing 
premacy devotion to the Pope, he makes no promise of un- 

limited submission, but simply of a legal obedience bounded 


^ Seevol u p 458 

® Epp Lanfr 1 1 (Giles, 1 32) * Litteras suscepi, in quamm fere 

omni contextu paternS. me dnlcedine reprehendere studmstis, quod, in 
episcopali honore positus, sanctam Romanam Ecclesiam "vosque ob ejus 
reverentiam minus diligam quam ante bonons ipsius susceptionem dihgere 
quondam solebam Ego, te&te conscientiS. mea, m memetipso mtelligere 
non possum, qmd vel corporalis absentia, vel locorum tanta intercapedo, 
aut ip^sa qualiscumque bonorum sublimitas in bac parte vindicare sibi quid- 
quam praevaleat, qum mens mea proeceptis vestns in omnibus et per omnia, 
secundum canonum praecepta, subjaceat ” 

Ib ** Domino meo Regi suggessi, suaai, sed non persuasi ” 
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by the canons.^ So too he leaves it peifeetly vague chap xix 
what the advice which he gave to TTilliam really was, 
and for fuither information he refeis the Pontiff to the 
Kmg’s own letters and messages.- Language like this 
addressed to a Pope, and that Pope Hildebrand, certainly 
suggests that Lanfranc’s feelings went along with the 
King and not with the Pontiff, and that if he m any 
sense advised William to yield to Gregory’s demands, the 
advice was purely formal advice, given merely to enable 
Lanfranc to tell Giegory that he had given it.^ So much 
of double-dealmg as is implied in conduct of this kind is 
certainly not inconsistent with the ecclesiastical moiality of 
the time. In two other letters, both of them later than the Banfranc 
joint visit of the two Archbishops and Remigius, Lanfmne for not 
is severely rebuked by Gregory for fading to appear at the 
threshold of the Apostles. In the first letter it is implied 
that the hindrance came from the King, and Lanfranc 
is bidden to use all means for bringing William to a 
better frame of mind.^ In the second letter Lanfranc 


^ “ Secundum canonum prsecepta” in the extract just above 
® Epp Lanfr ii (Giles, i 32). ‘ Cur autem voluntati vestrse omnifanam 
non assensent, ipsemet vobis tarn verbis, quam littens mnotescit 
® See Hook, Archbishops, u 141 

* The letter is given in Labbe, Concilia, xu 450, Jaffe, Monumenta 
Gregonana, 367, wheie it is refeired to 1079, March 23 Gregory complains 
of Lanfranc’s not often coming to Eome venire ad nos non multum cuiavit 
firatermtas tua ”), and then uses this remarkable language about William , 
“ Certissime compertum babemus, adventum tuum vel metus Eegis, ejus 
scilicet quern inter cseteros lUius dignitatis speciahus semper dileximus, vel 
maxime tua culpa nobis nega'v it Efc te quidem, si vel pnsci amons memona 
superesset vel debita matn Eomanae ecclesiae dilectio m mente lemaneret, 
non debuit ahqnis aut mundange potestatis terroi, aut cujusquain personae 
supersstitiosus amor, a conspectu nostro retrahere Hlum vero si contra 
apostohcam sedem novus arrogantiae tumor nunc eiigit, sive contra nos ulla 
hbido seu procacitas jactat, tanto gravius feremus, quanto eum dilectione 
nostiS. indignum se fecisse constituit/* Lanfranc is bidden to reform 
William, “ei diligenter aperiendo et constanter admonendo ne contra 
matrem omnium Eomanam ecclesiam quid mjustum prffisumat neve quid 
a rehgiosa potestate ahenum petulanter audeat, et neque tuam neque 

F f 2 
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is charged witli disobeying repeated invitations to appear 
at Eome, and he is even threatened with removal from the 
episcopal oifice if he does not appear within the current 
year.^ It is not however at all clear that either the 
rebuke or the threat had the effect of bringing the English 
Primate to the threshold of the Apostles. And it is 
even more important to note that, when the right of 
Gregory to the Papal throne was again called in question, 
when King Henry had given him a successor in the 
person of Wibert or Clement, ^ and had received the 
Imperial Crown from the Pontiff of his own making, ^ 
Lanfranc again uses the most cautious language, and 
declines to commit himself either way. England, he tells 
a correspondent, had neither rejected Gregory nor recog- 
nized Clement; the matter had still to be exammed; 
Doth sides had still to be heard and a decision to be come 


alieujus devotionem ab apostolicge sedis visitafcionem ultenus coercere at- 
teutet Lastly be tells him, ** Decet fratemitatem tuam negligentise suae 
excessus sapieuter corxigere atque ad apostohcam sedem quantocms pro- 
perare ** 

^ The letter, given in Labbe, Concilia, xu 53, is there assigned to 108 1 , but 
by Jaffd (Mon Greg 494), though doubtfully, to 1082 After rejecting all 
excuses about distance and the difficulty of the way, Hildebrand goes on 
to use some rather strong language, “Quare apostohcS tibi auctontate 
prsecipimus, ufc, postpositS. occasions vel mam formidine, datis mducus 
quatuor mensium, postquam hsec nostra mandate ad notitiam tuam per* 
veneiint in prsesentis anni festo omnium sanctorum Bomse adesse procures 
et satagas, et znobedientise tuse reatum per tantum tempons supportatum 
emendare non ultenus negligas Quod si nec adhuc te mandata apostohca 
movermt, sed ea dissimulans in contemptu durare znalueris, et periculum 
mobedientiae incurrere non erubuens, quod est quasi scelus idololatnse, 
testante beato Samuele, a beati Fetn gratiS. scias te piocul dubio re- 
mo vendum, et ejus auctontate omnmo fenendum, ita videlicet, ut si 
infra praedictum spatium ad nos non veneris, ab oxnm sis officio episcopal! 
suspensus ” 

® Sigebert, 1079 (Pertz, vi 364) Otto of Freisingen (Annals, vi, 36), 
in recording the appoinfenent of Wibert, gives a general picture of the 
times which is well worth turning to 

5 For the coronation of Henry at Easter, 1084 or 1085, see the authonties 
collected by Struvius, 1 389 
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to after hearing them.^ Meanwhile he declines to join chap. xnt. 
his correspondent in any disrespectful language towards 
Gregory or in any extraordinary praises of Clement.^ 

On the other hand^ he cannot believe that the Emperor 
— ^he does not deny him the title — can have taken so 
weighty a step without good reasons^ or that he can have 
won so great a victory without the manifest help of God.^ 

It is plain that both the Caesar and the Pontiff of the 
island Empire had fully made up their minds to hold 
their own, and that all the obedience which Eome was 
likely to win from William, or from Lanfranc under 
William’s rule, did not go beyond a decent ceremonial 
reverence. 

In fact there was no time when the royal supremacy Effectual 
in matters ecclesiastical was more folly earned out than the^r^ai^^ 
it was in the days of the Conqueror- If William was 
pre-eminently Defender of the Faith, he was no less pre- bam. 
eminently Supreme Governor of the Church throughout 
his dominions. In all causes and over all persons was 
that supremacy asserted. Alongside of all that we hear of 
William^s zeal and piety, we hear another voice complain- Charge of 
ing of his aggressions on ecclesiastical privileges, and of ticai mno- 
the new customs which he brought over from Normandy 
for the more complete subordination of the ecclesiastical him. 
state to his will.'^ On that will, we are told, all things 

^ Epp. Lanfr 65 (Giles, i So) “ Nondum enim insula nostra pnorem 
refiitavit, nec ntrum huic obedire debeat sententiam promulgavit Anditis 
utnmqne causis, si ita contigent, perapicacius qmd fieri oporteat provideri 
valebit.” 

® lb ''Non probo quod Papam Gregorium vituperas, quod Hilde- 
brandum emn vocas, quod legates ejus spinosulos nominas, quod Clementem 
tot et tantis prsBComis tarn propeie exaltas ” 

® Ib "Credo tamen quod glonosus Imperator sine magnS. ratione 
tantflTn rem non est aggressus patrare, nec sme znagno auzilio Dei tantam 
potuit viotonani consummare 

* Eadmer Hist Nov 6 “ Usus ergo atque leges quas patres sui et ipse 
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innovations we hear that he would have no Pope acknow- 
ledged within his dominions without his consent, and 
that no Papal letters or bulls weie allowed to have any 
force or currency in his realm, unless they were first 
seen and approved by himself.^ When the Aichbishop 
summoned a national Council, its decrees had no force 


The King’s until they were confirmed by the King ; it might almost 

tion needed seem that no matters could be even debated without the 

decrees of licence,^ Nor did W'llliam allow any of his Barons 

Synods officers of state to be excommunicated or subjected to 

offic£^ot ecclesiastical censure without his consent.^ All these 

to be ex- thinffs are complained of as innovations on earlier English 
communi- ^ ^ 

catedwith- practice. And in a ceitain sense they were so. The 
leave supiemacy of William was not greater in extent than the 
How fiir supremacy of Eadward, but it was exercised m a different 
mnov^^^^ way. Under the native English Kings the Church and 

tions 


in Normannid habere solebant in AnghS. servaie volens, de huju&modi per- 
sonis episcopos, abbates, et alios piincipes per totam terrain mstituit, de 
quibus indignum judicaretur, si per omnia suis legibus, postpobit^ omni 
ali§i consideiatione, non obedirent, et si uUus eorum, pro qu3.vis terreni 
honoris potenti§., caput contra eum levare auderet, scientibus cunctis unde, 
qui, ad quid, assumpti fdennt ” This is somewhat m the style of Queen 
Elizabeth’s famous letter to Bishop Cox of Ely 

^ Eadmer, Hist. Nov 6 “ Ouncta ergo dmna simul et humana ejus 

nutum exspectahant ” 

2 lb “ Non ergo pati volebat quemquam m omni dominatione suS, consti- 
tutum Roman® uibisPontificempro Apostohco, msi se jubente, recipere, aut 
ejus htteras, si pnmitus sibi ostensje non fmssent uUo pacto suscipere ” 

® Ib ” Pnmatem quoque regni sui, Archiepiscopmn dico Cantuanensem 
seu Dorobemensem, si coacto general! Episcoporum concilio praesideret, non 
sinebat qmdquam statuere aut prohibeie nisi quse suse voluntati accommoda 
et a se pnmo essent ordmata ” 

* Ib “ NuUi nihiloimnus EpiSCoporum suorum concessum in per- 
mittebat ut ahquem de Barombus suis seu ministns sive incesto sive adul- 
terio sive aliquo capitali cnmme denotatum publice, msi ejus prsecepto, 
unplacitaret aut excommumcaret aut uHS. ecclesiastici ngons poeneb con- 
stnngeret ” The practical effect of this stretch of the secular power would 
probably be very different under Wilham the Conqueror and under 
"William Rufus 
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the State of England had been absolutely the same thing chap, xtx, 
decrees in temporal and spiritual matters were made by 

^ ^ premacy 

the same authority ; Bangs, Earls, and Bishops were elected exercised 

and deposed by the same all-ruhng assembly. Under way by^ 
William all things were tending towards a separation ^ 
between the ecclesiastical and the temporal power. The SiTseq^ent 
Archbishop now held his Synod as a body distinct from the separation 
great Gemot of the realm. It almost necessarily followed 
that the King should assert a distinct authority over 
ecclesiastical matters in a shape which gave him the 
aspect of an external, and even a hostile, power. In this 
sense it was a novelty for the King to control the action 
of a distinct ecclesiastical body, or distinctly to signify his 
personal wiU in ecclesiastical matters The alleged changes Controver- 
of William became matters of fierce debate from the days 
of his son onward. But all of them became part and 

* ward 

parcel of the Law of England. The supremacy estabhshed 
by William was essentially the same as the supremacy Hemy the 
which was contended for by Henry the Second^ and finally 1164, ' 
established by Henry the Eighth But it is easy to see 
the weak point of his policy. William, hke many other 1534 
great rulers, established a system which he himself could Weak 
work, but which smaller men could not work. Under 
weaker and baser Kings evils showed themselves which 
under his rule had no place. Under a weak King the 
distinct ecclesiastical body could assume a degree of in- 
dependent power which it could not assume m eailier days 
Under a wicked King the ecclesiastical powers which 
WiUiam used, on the whole, for good could be, far more 
easily than under the elder system, perverted into means 
of oppression and corruption. 


But the brighter side of the combined policy of WiUiam Darker 

sxclc of 

and Lanfranc must not blind us to the fact that theywiliiam 

and Xan- 

^ See vol 1. p 406 franc 
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CHAP. XIX. were^ after all, rulers wlioni force alone imposed on an 
Appoint- unwillmg people ^Vhile WiUiam was asserting the rights 
foS^ers. of the Enghsh Crown, he was using its powers to fill all 
ofiBlces of trust, temporal and spiritual, with men of other 
William’s lands and other tongues. From his own point of view 
m^scom- most of his appointments were wisely and conscientiously 
made ; but every Norman Bishop and Abbot was none 
selves. the less a badge to show that England was a conquered 
land. And in some cases at least, either William and 
Lanfranc were mistaken in the men of their choice, or 
else those men were corrupted by the temptations of their 
position. Against Thomas of York and Osmund of Salis- 
bury we must set Prelates like Eobert of Chester ^ and 
Thurstan of Glastonbuiy,^ and we must not forget that 
Lanfranc himself did in some degree tread in their ways 
Un-Eng- in the matter of Saint Augustme’s.® Lanfranc never be- 
ings of came a naturalized Englishman, like Osbern of Exeter; 

Lanfiranc advance so far m the same path as Thomas 

His cosmo- of York. Perhaps his character, hard if lofty, his devo- 
politan * 

position, tion to mterests spread over a field far wider than the 
Isle of Britam, hindered him from ever thoroughly 
throwing himself into any purely local or national posi- 
tion. His destmy made him first Norman and then 
English, but we may suspect that he never heartily 
assumed either character. In his eyes Normans and 
Enghsh alike were simply mstruments for carrying out 
designs in which Normandy and England seemed but as 
small s]gecks on the globe. An Italian born, a lawyer 
of the Empire, a devotee of the Papacy, he brought with 
him into England a contempt for the barbarous islanders. 
That contempt he never got over, even when his position 
drove him to throw aside his former devotion to Eome, 
and to appear in some sort as the champion of England. 


® See above, p 394 


^ See above, p, 418 


^ See above, p. 412, 
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The man who could defend the rights of our island/ of chap. xix. 
its King and of its Primate, himself showed, m his 
own dealings with Englishmen, too much of the spint 
in which his creature had plucked down the tombs of 
the English Abbots of Saint Alban^s.^ His favour to 
the monks, combined with his sterling personal virtues, 
won him, the veneration of all Enghsh writers, except 
those who belonged to foundations, hke York and Saint 
Augustine’s, with which he had been actually at war/ 

Yet an admirmg monk of his own house has left a tale His con- 
on record which shows how little reverence the stranger 
Pnmate felt for the holiest of his native predecessors, 
and how he was brought to a more worthy frame of 
mind by another stranger more righteous and better 
than he. We must for a moment go back to the old 
home of Lanfranc, to the house which in that genera- 
tion might seem the chosen nursery of English Metro- 
politans. 

The long life of the founder and first Abbot of Bee ^ 

had at last ended. Herlwin had at last raised a church 

worthy of the fame of his house, and his most renowned 

disciple, the Primate of all Britain, had performed the 

great rite of its hallowmg.^ The next year after this 

completion of his labours Herlwin went to his lest,® and Anselm 
» . Abbot of 

his staff passed to the Prior of his house, the holy Anselm Bee. 

of Aosta.*^ The English possessions of the Abbey caused 

the new Abbot, in the first year of his appointment, to He visits 

visit the island of which fourteen years later he was to 1078-1079. 

^ Mark the words “ msula nostra ” m the letter of Lanfranc quoted 
^ P 437* chapter we shall find him speaking of *‘nos 

Angli” 

® See above, p 400 ® See above, pp. 351,412. 

* See vol 11 p 3 i 6 * See above, p. 429. ® Ib 

^ WiU Gem vi 9 ^^Pauois mterpositis diebus electus eat Abbas 
Anselmus pro eo, qm tunc erat Prior ejusdem loci.’* See more details m 
Eadmer, Vit Ans 1 5 
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CHAP. XIX 
His confer- 
ences witL 
Laufranc. 


Contem- 
plated in- 
novations 
of Lan- 
franc. 

His doubts 
as to the 
martyrdom 
of JElf- 
heah 

Difference 
of Italian 
and Eng- 
lish feelmg. 


become tbe chief shepherd.^ He had much discourse 
■with the Primate^ his old friend and brother^ on the many 
matters which were of common interest to both. The 
converse of Lanfranc and Anselm sets before us a remark- 
able and memorable pair. The lawyer, the secular scholar, 
met the divine and the philosopher; the ecclesiastical 
statesman stood face to face with the saint The "wisdom, 
conscientious no doubt, but still hard and worldly, which 
could guide Churches and Kingdoms in troublous times, 
was met by the boundless love which took in all God’s 
creatures of whatever race or species. The talk of the two 
fnends fell on the ecclesiastical state of England Lanfranc, 
as yet unused to the habits and feelmgs of his flock, was 
bent on changing many things, some, oui English in- 
formant tells us, for good reasons, others simply of his 
own arbitrary will ^ Amongst other things, the Italian 
Primate took on him to doubt as to the hohness of some 
of the English saints and martyrs.® A native of a Lom- 
bard city, used to feUow-citizens but not to fellow-country- 
men, familiar with the local strife of city and city but not 
with the national struggles of a whole people, Lanfranc 
doubtless found it hard to understand the feehng which, in 
the mmds of Englishmen, made religion and patriotism but 
two sides of the same thing, and which gave the honours 
of martyrdom to men who died in fight against the 


^ Eadmer.Yita Anselmi,i 5 40. “Habebat prseterea ccenobium plures 
possessiones m AngbS., quas pro commum fratrum utilitate necesse erat 
per Abbatis prsesentiam nonmimquam visitan Ipso itaque suae oidinatioms 
anno Anselmus in Angliam profectus est ’* He goes on to speak of his 
conferences with Lanfranc 

^ Ib 42 “Erat Lanfirancus adhuc quasi rudis Anglus, neodumque 
sederant annno ejus quaedam institutiones quas lepererat in AnghSt, 
quapropter quum plures de ilhs inagna fretus ratione, tum quasdam 
muta'vit sola auctoiitatis suse dehberatione ” 

® Ib “ Angh isti inter quos degimus instituerunt sibi quosdam quos 
colerent sanctos. De quibus quum ahquando qui fuennt, secundmn quod 
ipfaimet referunt, mente revolvo, de sanctitatis eorum mento animum a 
dubietate flectere nequeo ” 
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heathen invader. Even the reverence paid to the holy chap xix. 
^Ifheah was unintelligible to him. -Elfheah might have 
been a saint; Lanfrane could not bung himself to look 
on him as a maityr. He had not died for the faith of 
Christ ; he had only died rather than pay a sum of money 
which could not be raised save by doing wrong to his 
people^ In the eyes of Lanfrane, the lawyer and ad- 
mimstrator, it was no martyrdom to die, not for faith but 
for charity, not for a theological dogma but for righteous- 
ness and mercy. He laid his doubts before the father He con- 
of dogmatic theology, and from him he learned thatgeim 
dogma did not come before righteousness. If Christ was Argument 

”, of A nafilrrt 

truth. He was also righteousness ; it was as holy a thing on behalf 
to die for righteousness as to die for truth.^ The Baptist 
died, not on behalf of a theological proposition, but on behalf 
of the eternal laws of right and wrong.^ So did Elfheah. 

He died for righteousness as John died for truth, for the 
truth which he spoke forth at his own penl.*^ In the 
judgement of Anselm, the English Primate was as true 
a martyr as the Forerunner of the Saviour.® Lanfrane, Lanfrane 
with a noble frankness which redeems his earlier pre- by Anselm, 
judiees, confessed his error, and declared himself convinced. 


^ Eadmer, Vita Anselmi, i 5 43 “ Hunc [Elfegum] non modo inter 

sanctos verum et inter martyres numerant, licet earn, non pro confessione 
nonunis Clinsti, sed quia se pecunia redimere non voluit, occisum non 
negent Quam [pecuniam] nuUo pacto poterat liabere nisi homines 
suos eorum [pecunia] spoliaret et nonnuUos forsitan invisoe mendicitati 
subjugaiet, elegit vitam perdere quam earn tali raodo cu&todire” Lanfrane 
followed the version m the Chronicles See vol i p 388 

® Ib 44 “ Chnstua ventas et justitia sit , qui pro justitU et ventate 
moritur pro Christo montur , qui autem pro Chnsto montur, ecclesiei. teste, 
martyr habetur ” 

® Ib “ Beatus Johannes Baptista non quia Chnstum negare, sed 
quia ventatem tacere noluit occisus est ” 

^ Ib “Beatus Elfegus seque pro justitia ut beatus Johannes passus est 
pro veritate ” 

® Ib “Cur ergo magis de unius quam de altenus vero sanctoque 
martyrio quisquam ambigat, quum par caussa in mortis perpessione utrum- 
que detineat ’ 
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CHAP xrs Saint jElfheali retained all Hs honours,^ and he still keeps 

his place in the English Kalendar. The man who thus 

honotirs defended the cause of the English martyr was himself to 

scmof^an- ^ thence to rebuke sin in Kings and 

franc and nobles in the true spirit of the Baptist.^ Lanfranc, with all 
A.nseliii* * , . 

his great quahties^ lived and died among us as a stranger. 

His worthier successor, from the moment when he first set 
foot on our land, won the rank of an adopted Englishman 
by standing forth as the champion of the saints of 
England. Stranger as he was, he has won his place 
among the noblest worthies of our island. It was some- 
thing to be the model of all ecclesiastical perfection; it 
was something to be the creator of the theology of Christ- 
endom ; but it was something higher still to be the very 
embodiment of righteousness and mercy, to be handed 
down in the annals of humanity as the man who saved 
the hunted hare s and stood up for the hohness of iElfheah. 

Twofold Looked at, not from a purely English but from a 

l^m^nc’s general point of view, the primacy of Lan&anc, that 

a£miius- jg ecclesiastical admimstration of William, was cer- 
tration ^ ' 

Points of ^ time of advance and reform. The standard 

refonn. English Church, intellectual and moral, was, in a 

Dark side cosmopolitan aspect, undoubtedly raised. In a strictly 

change, national point of view, the case is quite different* The 

Theforeign foreign Prelate might be, as a rule, a man of higher 
Prelates. 


^ Eadmer, Vita Anselmi, i. 5 44 “ Pirm^ ratione tu^ edoctus beatum 

Elfegum nt yere magniim et gloriosum martyrem Chnsti demceps me 
colere et yenerari ex corde, grati^l Dei juyante, conddo.” He then goes 
on to speak of the honours retained by Samt ^Ifheah, at Lanfranc’s order, 
in the church of Canterbury 

® Anselm, unlike some assertors of ecclesiastical nghts, could denounce 
moral as well as ecclesiastical offences See his discourse with Wilham 
Rufus in Eadmer, Hist Noy 24. 

® The two stones which I quoted in my second yolume (p 25) from 
John of Salisbury's Life of Anselm are told also in the earher Life by 
Eadmer, 11. 3. 27 
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culture than his English predecessor, but he could not have 
the same sympathy with his flock and with their subor- 
dinate pastors. And the reforms of Lanfranc were pur- 
chased by much of wrong and hardship in particular cases. 
We are significantly told that the outrages of Thurstan at 
Glastonbury did not stand alone.^ And, though Wilham’s 
hands were undoubtedly clean from all stain of simony, ^ 
yet even m his reign, and still more in the reigns of his 
sons, Bishopricks and Abbeys were turned into the rewards 
of purely temporal service.® This is an evil which will ever 
beset every Church whose offices carry with them enough 
of temporal wealth and dignity to become objects of tem- 
poral ambition. And this evil would assume its worst form 
in days when services done to the King would commonly 
mean services done against the people. Men complained 
that Prelates were hurled from their seats at the royal 
wrill, with small attention either to natural justice or to 
the forms of the Canon Law. The English Abbot — it is 
the inmate of a Norman monastery who speaks — ^was put 
aside to make way for one who was not an Abbot but 

^ Old Yit 523 I) Conventio et profectus fiebat inter coimnissos 
greges et arclmnandntas hujusmodi, quahs inter Inpoa et bidentes sine 
defensore solet fieri. Quod facile proban potest ab bis qui mterfuerunt m 
Turstino Cadomensi et conventu Glestoniensi.” 

® We may, I think, fairly accept the statement of William or Orderic in the 
death-bed speech (658 0 ), “ Ecclesiasticas dignitates nunquam venum dedi, 
simoniam detestatus semper refuta-vi ” He goes on to add, ‘ In electione 
personarum ^tae mentum et sapientise doctnnam mvestigavi, et, quantum 
in me fiut, omnium dignissimo Ecclesiae regimen commenda'vi,** and quotes 
the examples of Lanfranc and Anselm m proof Compare the statement 
of Gregory quoted in p. 431, and the words of the Hyde writer (294), 
“ Episcopos et Abbates . . . absque uUS consideratione pecuniae aut nummi 
susceptione, sed solo divmitatis amore studiose coepit ordinare ** 

® Ord Yit 523 0 , D ** Nonnulli ecclesiastici vin, qui sapientes et 
religiosi videbantur, regali curiae pio digmtatibus cupitis obnixe fiimula- 
bantur, et diversis assentationum modis non sme dedecore rehgiosae 
opmionis adulabantur. , . . Clerici et monacbi nunc terreno principi pro 
talibus stipendiis inhaerebant, et pro temporal! commodo multiplex servi- 
tium, quod divmo cultui non competit, mdecenter impendebant ” 


CHAP XIX. 


Disposal of 
ecclesias- 
tical ofrlces. 


Unjust 
deposition 
of English 
Prelates 
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CHAP. xrs. a Tyrant.^ In suet a state of things one man at least 
W^nd^ of the conquering race was found to denounce the oppres- 
ofSamt sion of England and her native Church and to refiise 
Leutfred, Limself all share in her spoils. This was Wimund, 
a Norman monk of the Abbey of Saint Leutj5:ed,2 who 
ciossed the sea at William’s bidding, but who listened 
unmoved to the royal wish that he should abide in the 
conquered land and share in the rich benefices which 
He refuses were falling to the lot of others.^ Wimund turned away 
temptation, but he did not turn away in silence. 
Like the Elias of either dispensation, he dared to speak 
His speech the truth before princes. Pressed by the Kmg to accept 
wmiarn. some nch Bishopriek or Abbey, he spoke out his mmd 
before William and his lords. The learnmg of Wimund 
was famous; yet we need not beheve that he gave 
the illustrious assembly a complete sketch of umversal 
history^ from Nabuchodonosor to Rolf, to prove that 
Kingdoms are not eternal, and that the power of this 
He rebukes world often passes speedily away.'^ But we seem to hear 
genuine words when he says that God hates robbery 
Suiuhand^*^^ burnt-offermg, and will not accept those who make 
nation oblations of the spoils of the poor.^ He asked by what 

^ Ord. Vit 523 D Pnsci Abbates ssecularis conuninatione potestatis 
terrebantur, et sine synodali discussione de sedibus suis injuste fugabantur, 
pro qmbus stipendiaru, non monachi, sed tyranni, contra sanctorum scita 
canonum mtrudebantur.” 

* Ib 524A. On the history of this monastery, ^'Cruz Heltoms,” 
" Crux Sancti Leufredi vulgo La Croix Samt Leufroy,” m the diocese of 
Evreux, see Neustria Pia, 346 

® Ib “Regio jussu accersitus, pontum transfretavit, et oblatum sibi 
a Rege et procenbus regni onus ecclesiastici regimmis ommno repudiavit ** 

* The speech, whether his own composition or Wimund’s, js given at 
length by Ordenc, 524-526 Leavmg out these parts, which are merely 
one of the usual displays of irrelevant learning, the speech is thoroughly 
worthy the occasion, and we may hope that it fairly represents the substance 
of what Wimund really said 

® Ord Yit 524 C “Dicit enim scnptura, ‘Immolans ex imquo, oblatio 
est maculata ’ Et paulo post, ‘Qui offert sacnficium ex substantiS. pauperum 
quasi qui victimat filium m conspectu patns sui.* ” 
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CHAP. XIX. He spoke in friendsWp. He bade them think of the judge- 
ment to come, lest the prosperity of this world should lead 
only to weepmg and gnashing of teeth in the next. For 
himself he would go back to Normandy ; he would leave 
the spoils of England to those who loved the rubbish of 
this world, and he would himself strive after the reward 
which Christ had promised to the poor in spirit.^ 

William*s It is to the honour of Wdliam that he bore such a 
rebuke as this with patience, and let the man who dared 
ofWmnmd. ^ Norman monastery in the full 

Wealth enjoyment of his fevour.^ But baser hearts were filled 
coirntry, wrath at the man who had preferred the poverty 

of the monk to the wealth of the Bishop, who had de- 
nounced the conquest of England as robbery, and had 
charged every foreign Bishop and Abbot who held an 
English prelacy with the crime of robbery in his own 
Death of person.^ Some time later, the metropolitan throne of 
t^^f^ Bouen became vacant by the death of Archbishop John.^ 
Wilham, consulting the better part of his nature, offered 
William ^be vacant post to Wimund. But the baser spirits whom 
^emthe "Wimund had rebuked clamoured against him, though 
Wimund against a man of such virtue and learning they had 
^onof Clothing to say beyond the convenient charge that he 

Wimimd’s ^as the SOU of a priest.® Rather than become a subiect 
enemies. 

^ Ord. Vit 525 D. “Normanmam cumvestrS. hcentiS redire dispono, et 
opuuam Anghse prsedam amatonbus mundi quasi quisquilias derelinquo ” 

* Ib 536 A. “Admiratus Rex cum procenbus suis insigms monachi 
constantiam, supplex ac devotus impendit ei decentem reverentiam, et 
competenter honoratum jussit eum remeare m Neustriam.” 

® Ib “ Auditum est passim quod ipse monachilem pauperiem 
divitiis Episcoporum prseposuent, et quod obtentum Anglise m prsesentiS. 
Regis et optimatum ejus rapmam appellavent, et quod onmes Episcopos 
vel Abbates qui, nolentibus Angha, in ecclesiis Anghae praelati sunt rapa- 
citatis redarguent 

* See above, p 96. 

® Ord Yit 526 A ^muli ejus, quos idem vituperaverat, ne Archi- 
prsBSul fieret quantum potuerunt impedierunt In tanto viro ml objici- 
endum invenerunt, msi quod films esset presbyten ” See above, p 356 
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of stnfe, Wimund determined to forsake his country, and chap six. 
obtained leave of his Abbot Odilo to visit foreign lands.^ dedm^*^ 
Beyond the bounds both of Normandy and England, he 
found patrons who could appreciate his merit, and offers goes mto 
of preferment which he could accept with a good con-^*®"^^* 
science. Gregory the Seventh raised him to the rank 5® if made 
of Cardinal ; Urban the Second bestowed on him the byGr^oiy, 
Archbishoprick of Aversa. There, m a Norman city^^g^^°£" 
founded on Italian soil,^ he at last found a place where 
he could undertake the care of the souls of men without Second, 
putting his own soul in jeopardy, 

While such men as Wimund were to be found among 
the priesthood of Normandy, it is with dehght that we 
also find at least one equally noble assertor of truth and 
righteousness among her gallant chivalry. Herlwin did 
not stand alone in practismg the highest Christian virtues 
beneath the harness of the Norman warnor.^ In English Gulbert of 
eyes the noblest of the men who followed William must ever 
be Gulbert of Hugleville, the son of that valiant Eichard 
who had fought so well for his Duke in the ambush of 
Saint Aubin.^ A kinsman of William, he had married 
Beatrice of Valenciennes, who is described as a kinswoman 
of the Duchess Matilda.^ The ties of loyalty and kindred 
had led him across the sea in the following of his cousin 
and: sovereign. He led his men to William’s standaid, he 
fought by his side against the English axes; he shared 
in all the toils by which England waj brought under 
William’s hand.^ And when the land was at peace, when 


^ Ord Vit 526 B “ Ble ab omni avariti^ piirgan volens, et inter exteros 
paupertate premi quam inter suos dissensiones fovere malens ” 

® Ib “Hsee urbs tempore Leonis IX Papae a Xormannis qni prmio 
Apuliam incolnerunt constructa est.” 

® See vol u p 218. * See vol ui. p 132 

® Ord Vit 606 B. “ Matbildis Reginae consobnna erat ” Sbe is descnbed 
as “Beatrix, filia Chnstiam de Yalencems lUustns tnbum ” 

® Ib “Praefatus heros consangiuneus Ducis semper ei fidelis ftiit, 

VOL IV. G g 
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CHAP. SIX, 


His later 
life. 


Wdliani was fir mly fixed upon his throne, he turned away, 
refusing lands and honours m the conquered island, and 
went Lack to his Norman home, choosing rather to hold 
with a good right the modest heritage of his fathers than 
to stain his hands with wealth which was won only by 
wrong and robbery.^ Without forsaking the world like 
Herlwin, he waged the harder strife of living in the world 
the life of a Christian man. Content with their own, 
Gulbert and Beatrice spent the rest of their days m 
prayer and almsdeeds, and left behind them a name 
worthy of higher honour than most of those whose re- 
nown IS more widely spread.^ 

Such were the main results of the ecclesiastical admi- 
nistration of William, carried out by the acute and far- 
seeing statesman whom he had called from his cell at Bee 
to be the sharer in his counsels on both sides of the sea. 
We have now to go back and to take up the general 
history of William’s reign, from the time when he could 
first be said to be leally master of England, to the time 
when his fortunes began to fade away into the gloom of 
his later days. 


et cum lUo prsecipua ccetxbus suis stipatus in bello Anghco discnmina 
pertulit,” 

^ Ord. Vit 606 D “Yerum postquam regnum pacatum est, et Guillel- 
mu3 regnavit, Gulbertus, Eege multas m AngM possessiones offerente, 
Neustnam repetiit, legituni-que simplicitate pollens de raping qmdquam 
po&sidere noluit Suis contentus aliena respuit 

® Ib “ Cum religiose conjuge diu vixit, et eleemosynis ac orationibus 
aliisque boms openbus usque ad finem laudabiliter studuit ” See more of 
his good works in 604 0 , D, 605 A 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE EEVOLTS AGAISST WILLIAM.'^ 

1070 1076. 

A SPACE of about three years and a italf from the Position of 
time of his first landing at Pevensey had made^^^ 
William master of England. The event of the fight 1066. 
of Senlae gave him possession of the south-eastern 
portion of the Kingdom. Then, after about a year of 
comparative peace, two years of ceaseless warfare, begin- 1068-1070 
ning with the campaign against Exeter, gave him pos- 
session of the whole land from Cornwall to the Scottish 
border. He was now in every sense King. Not only 
was there no rival King acknowledged by any part of the 
country, but William’s authority was as fully established Complete 
everywhere as the authority of any government could bcmentofLa 
in those times. His Earls and Sheriffs bore rule in every 
part of England. All land, whether it had been granted 
out to a stranger or was kept by its former owner, was 
held by his grant. The tributes and other services due 
from the boroughs of England were paid to him and in 


^ Our authorities for this period remain much the same as before We 
have the Worcester and Peterborough Chromcles, Florence and his North- 
humbnan interpolator, and Orderic, besides the usual subsidiary wnters 
And as much of this Chapter is concerned with the exploits of Hereward 
and Waltheof, the mass of mythologywhich has grown round their names in 
the false Ingulf and elsewhere has to be tested by the evidence of histoiy 

a g 3 
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CHAP XX. many eases they had been increased by his authority. The 
Church was as much under his command as the State ; 
he hurled Bishops from their Bishopncks and Abbots 
from their Abbeys,^ and appointed whom he would in 
their stead. He was fiiUy Kang; he was perhaps more 
truly King than any King who had gone before him. 
No Kang had ever had the whole land, and those who bore 
rule in every corner of it, so thoroughly under his control. 
The process by which Wilham had gained his power 
was harsh and wrongful; it had inflicted unutterable 
wretchedness on the whole land; parts of the land it had 
turned into a wilderness. The way in which his power 
was used was systematically stern, occasionally cruel. But 
Consohda- the K in gdom which he had won gained in the end from 

Kingdom Kis winmng of it. It was William’s conquest and William’s 
byVTiUiam 

ever that England should remain a 
Kingdom one and mdivisible. 

Change m From this time thep whatever opposition William had 

ofopposi- still to face took the form of revolts or insurrections. 

Wd Ws fought against him were no longer striving 

authority to keep something which they had, but striving to win 

something which they had lost. Their nght so to 

form of do I should be the last to dispute. The right to resist 
revolt • 

Moral oppressive, above all a foreign, government is the 

groundwork of all freedom. It is undoubtedly a right 
tions to he exercised with the greatest caution, and only in the 
extremest cases. A hopeless revolt, where success is im- 
possible and where failure only increases oppression, is 
imdoubtedly a crime. But we must remember that many 
an enterprise which seems hopeless to men who look at 
it calmly from a distance does not seem hopeless to those 
Strength who are engaged in it. And we must also remember 

OI local xr J. XT. 1 

feelings that m the eleventh century men’s local feelings were at 

Chron Petnb 1087 ** Biscopas he ss0tte of heora biscopnce and 

abbodas of heora abbodnce ” 
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least as strong as their national feelings. An enterprise chap xx, 
which was wholly hopeless as an attempt to drive William, 
out of the land was not neeessanly hopeless as an attempt 
to win back the independence of some particular district. 

From our point of view we should look on the lasting dis- 
memberment of the Kingdom as a greater evil than its mis- 
govemment at a particular time. We should argue that 
to assert a precarious independence for a particular district 
could lead only to making the bondage of the whole 
land heavier. The men of the eleventh century did not 
look at matters in this light. They would have been 
best pleased to shut out the stranger ifrom every comer 
of the land. But failing this, it was in their eyes a 
woithy object to rescue any corner of the land from his 
grasp From their own point of view then, the men 
who, in the cause of England, revolted against William 
were as worthy of English sympathy as those who at 
an earlier stage withstood him. But we must bear m mind 
the historical difference between their several positions. 

The defence of Exeter was resistance to a foreign invader; 
the defence of Ely was a revolt against a de facto King of 
the land. 

The time with which we have now to deal is marked by 
several revolts against William^s authority both in his 
insular and in his continental conquests. And the same Extension 
time brings us also to the extension of William’s power iiam’s 
in Britain beyond the hmits of the English Kingdom. 

We have now to see his assumption of the Imperial as 
well as the royal authority But during this period his 
strife is wholly with his own discontented subjects and 
vassals. This character distinguishes it in a marked way Special 
from a later period, m which he had to struggle at once of t^tme. 
against his own feudal lord and against foes in his own 
household. The wars and revolts of this time are often 
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CHAje. XX. closely connected witli one another ; still it is easy to 

arrange them in several well-defined groups. There is 

Revolt of the revolt of the fen country, which has made the name 

tod of Hereward immortal. Partly contemporary with this, 

1070-1071 closely connected with it, are the renewed troubles 

in Nora- of Norihumherland and Scotland. We then cross the sea 

kS\nd to trace the revolt of Maine, and its recovery chiefly by 

Scotland^ arms. We lastly come to the abortive eonspinwgr 

Revolt of which led to the great personal crime of William^s reign, 

Maine. the execution ofWaltheof. 

1074. 

Fate of 
Waltheof 

1075-1076 g Revolt of the Fen Coimtry. 

1070-1071 

We must now go back to the last stage of William’s 

great Northern campaign. The Danish fleet under Earl 

Osheorn and Bishop Christian was, bj the agreement with 

William^ allowed to pass the winter in England and to 

Osbeom plunder the coasts.^ It was stretching this licence to the 

uttermost when they appeared in the wateis of Ely in 

May, 1070 month of May ^ The people of the district at once 

flocked to them, believing that they would win the whole 

country ijjjQ Chronicler speaks of them as the English folk 

join tnem, ^ ® 

of all the fenlandj but the Danish blood was strong in 
those parts, and we can quite understand that here, no 
less than in Yorkshire, the followers of Christian and 
Kmgship Osheorn would be welcomed as countrymen.® We hear 
pr<^aWy iiothing of Eadgar or his cause; the impression which 

designed. 

* See above, p 319 

® The plunder of Peterborough, presently to be spoken of, took place on 
June 2 The first appearance of the fleet in those parts would therefore 
doubtless be in May 

® Chron Petrib 1070 “ j 3 a comen into Ehg Chnstien J)a Densce bisceop 
and Osbeam eorl, and Densce huscarles mid beom, and ])et Enghsce folc 
of eall ha feonlandes comen to heom, and wendon jjaet hi sceoldon winnon 
eall J>8et land ” 
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the story gives us is that the men of the fenland were chap xx 
ready to receive Swend as Kmg.^ At this moment we 
hear for the first time of one whose mythical fame 
outshmes all the names of his generation, and of whom 
the few historical notices make us wish that details could 
be filled in fiom some other source than legend. Suddenly^ Appear- 
without preparation or introduction of any kind^ we find 
ourselves face to face with the renovmed but shadowy 
form of Hereward. With no name has fiction been more Legendary 
busy.^ One tale, the wildest of all, has made the famous lus birth 
outlaw a son of the great Earl Leofrie. Romancers pro- 
bably did not stop to think that this was to make him 
a brother of ^l%ar, an uncle of Eadwine and Morkere, 
an uncle by marriage of King Grufiydd and of King 
Harold.^ In truth, nothing whatever is known of his 
parentage ; there is no more evidence for makmg him the 
son of an unknown Leofrie of Bourne than there is for 
making him a son of the renowned Earl of the Mercians. 

Both the voice of legend and the witness of the great His pro- 
Survey agree in connecting Hereward with Lincolnshire^ lAncoln- 
but they difier as to the particular spot of the shire 
which he is to be quartered Legend also has forgotten sbire 
a fact which the document has preserved, namely, that 
the hero of the fenland did not belong wholly to Lincoln- 


^ Yet, uticomfortable as it is to depart fiom the Chronicles, I confess 
that I know not how to accept the statement of the Peterborough Chronicler 
(1070) that Swend came this year in person into the Humber, “ pa on pam 
ilcan geare com Swegn cyng of Denmarcan into Humbran ” Nothing 
however is said to have followed his appearance We directly after hear of 
the coming of Osbeom and Christian to Ely 
2 Besides the account m the filse Ingulf, we have the Gesta Herewardi 
Saxonis, published in M Prancisque Michel’s Chroniqnes Anglo-Nor- 
mandes, which is essentially the same which has been worked into the 
Liber Ehensis published by Mr D J Stewart in 1848. There are also 
some notices in Geoffirey Gaimar 

® I shall examine the chief statements of the mythical accounts, as *V4ell 
as the few authentic notices of Herewaid which we have, chiefly in Domes- 
day and the Chronicles, in Appendix 00 
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His legend 
aiy travels 
and adven- 
tures. 


Histoncal 
notices of 
Hereward 


shire, hut that he was also a landholder in the distant shire 
of Warwick. But the Survey has preserved another fact 
with which the legendary versions of his life have been 
specially busy. Hereward, at some time it would seem 
before the period of his exploits, had fled from his country.^ 
But the date and cause of his flight, whether he had 
drawn on himself the wrath of Eadward, of Harold, or 
- of William, is utterly uncertain. On such a foundation 
as this a mighty superstracture could not fail to be piled 
up. The banished hero is of course carried into various 
parts of the world, and is made to work various wonderful 
exploits, possible and impossible. In one tale he encounters 
in Northumberland a mighty bear, who, it is plainly 
insinuated, was near akin to Earl Siward and his son 
Waltheof.^ In another he is brought across a native 
prince of Cornwall, whose name Domesday has forgotten 
to record among the long list of English land-owners who 
held the West-Welsh peninsula in the days of Bang 
Eadward.^ But Ireland and Flanders were such common 
resorts of English exiles that the tales which carry Here- 
ward into those countries have distinct probability on their 
side. And if any one chooses to believe that he came back 
from Flanders in company with a Flemish wife, such a 
belief in no way contradicts history. But leaving fables 
and guesses aside, we know enough of Hereward to make 
us earnestly long to know more. There is no doubt that 
he defended the last shelter of English freedom against the 

^ See Appendix 00 

® smaller pedigree can be inferred when we lead (Chron Ang -Norm 
ii 7) of “illnm maximiim ursnm qui aderat, quern mcliti ursi Norweye 
fuisse filium, ac formatum . pedes ilhus et caput ad fabulam clavorum 
affiimabant, sensum humanum habentem, et loquelam hominis mteUec- 
tricem, ad doctum ad bellum , cujus igitur pater m silvis fertur puellam 
rapuisse, et ex ek Biemum Regem Norweye genuisse ” (See vol i pp 468, 
585 ) The editor remarks, “locus est corruptissimus ” 

^ See above, p 171 
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might of William. His heart failed him not when the chap xx 
hearts of the noblest of the land quaked within them. 

Our most patriotic Latin annalist adorns his name with 
the standing epithet with which he adorns the name of 
Harold,^ and our native Chronicler records his deeds in 
words which seem borrowed from the earlier record of the 
deeds of -ffilfred.^ 

The authentic narrative does not tell us in what relation Position of 

Hereward stood to the movement on the part of the 

fenmen of which Ely was the centre. Neither can we ^ 

, monks of 

make out the exact position of Abbot Thurstan of Ely and My. 
hyip monks. Thurstan was the friend and nominee of 
Harold,^ so that the legend which represents him as active 
in the revolt has probability on its side ; but nothing can 
be said for certain. Our authentic accounts at this stage Beatk of 
deal less with the monastery of Ely than with the not far B^°d. 
distant monastery of Peterborough. The death of Brand, 
the Abbot who had succeeded the patriot Leofric^ has been Turold 
abeady recorded,^ as well as the appomtment of his sue- 
cessor m the Easter Gemot of the past year. He was of Peter- 
course a stranger, but his Norman name, Turold,® a form 
of the Danish Thorold, was a name still familiar in that 
part of England, one which had been borne by an English 
Sheriff who is recorded as a benefactor of the house of 
Crowland ® He is spoken of by the local Chromcler as a 
very stern man, 7 and the known details of his earlier 
history folly bear out the character. He was a monk of 


^ “ Herewardus vir stremiissimus ” says Florence {1071), like “ strenuus 
Dux Haroldus See vol u pp 393, 537. 

® The words in the Chronicles, 1071, “baton Herewarde ane,” repeat 
those m 878, '*butan })am cyninge iElfrede ” 

3 See vol. ill p. 69 ^ See above, p 335 

® Chron Petnb 1070 “Se cyng hsefde gifen ]> 3 at abbotrice anFrencisce 
abbot , Turolde wees gehaten ” 

® See above, p 214 and Domesday, 346 
Chron Petnb 1070 “ He wses swi 5 e stjme man ” 
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Fecamp, who had been placed by William over the Abbey 
of Malmesbury, its English Abbot Bnhtrie having been 
translated backwards to the less important Abbey of 
Burton.^ His rule at Malmesbury was tyrannical, and the 
story runs that William picked him out, as being more of 
a soldier than a monk, as the fittest man to rule the great 
house of Peterborough, now that it was threatened by 
Hereward and his fellow outlaws in the fens.^ In con- 
formity with his character, he is now desenbed as coming 
at the head of an armed force of Frenchmen to take 
possession of his monastery.® He had reached Stamford, 
when he heard of the state in which he was likely to fi^d 
the house over which he was set to rule In the eyes of 
English outlaws or patriots, a monastery under the com- 
mand of a Norman Abbot, especially of an Abbot who 
came surrounded by a foreign military force, was looked 
on as pait of the enemy’s country^ One of our few notices 
of Hereward’s earlier life sets him before us as one not 
specially remaikable for respect towards ecclesiastical pro- 
perty,^ and his feelmgs against the foreign Prelate would 
doubtless be still more bitter, if the legend has any giound 

^ Win Malm Gest Pont 420 ** Willelmus . Bex . Turolclum 

quemdamPiscamnensemmonaclnim, qui eummagms demeraerat obsequiis, 
viventi Bnhtrico mtrusit Verumtamen postmodum rem perperam factam 
intelligens, dolensque &e ambitione festmantis circumventum, dono abbatiae 
de Burbtun^ exsulaQti:» damnum consolatus est ’’ 

® Ib “ Idem Turoldus, dum tyramndem in subjeetofe ageret, ad Burh a 
Rege translatus est, abbatiam opulentam, sed tunc qu® a latruneulis, duce 
quodam Heiewaido, infestaretur, qui inter paludes sita erat ‘ Per 
splendorem ’ mquit * Dei, quia magis se agit militem quam abbatem, in- 
veniam ei comparem, qm assultus ejus accipiat Ibi virtutem suam et 
militiam expenatur, ibi prceha proludat ^ 

3 Cbron Petnb 1070 “ He wses cumen J>a into Stanforde mid eaUe 

hise Prencisce menn ” 

* This feeling is plainly set forth in the words with w hich the Chroniclei 
brings m his notice of the appointment of Turold , “ pa herdon >a munecas 
of Burh saegen |>set heora agene menn woldon hergon ])one mynstre 
w®s forSan het hi herdon ssecgen se cyng,’’ &c 

® See Appendix 00 
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for speaking of liim as a nepliew of the late English Abbot cexp x\ 
Brand.^ The news came to the monks of Peterborough Hereward 
that a motley force, made up of outlaws, of their own men, 
and of the Danish allies, was coming to harry the monasterv 

’ o •• men of the 


This, says the Chronicler, was Hereward and his gang.^ This monasteiy 
is the first mention of Herewaid’s name m authentic history, 
but it is a mention which shows that his name was already 
well known at Peterborough While the gang was on its They 
march, a prudent churchward, Yware by name, acting by p^ter- 
the counsel of the monks,® took out of the minster such borough 
books and other moveable articles as he could, to preserve 
them from robbery. He then before daybreak sent word 
to Turold, asking for his peace and protection, and telling sends 
him that the outlaws were coming.^ This was not the Turold. 
way either to stave off or to soften the coming attack. ® 

The outlaws had now fair ground for looking on the monks 
as traitors to the national cause, and for giving out that 
whatever they did was done as good service to the monas- 
teiy itself, which was betrayed by its present inmates^ 

Early in the morning the outlaws came with many ships, Hereward 
and the monks at first strove to keep them from entering the^mSis- 
the monastic precinct. Thus provoked, they took to the ^ 
weapon so familiar to their Noiman enemies, they set fire 1070 


^ So the false Ingulf in Gale, p 70 , Gessta Herewardi, Chron Ang - 
Norm u 39 

® Chron Petnb 1070 “ paet wses Hereward and his genge ** These 

seem to be specially the rebellious tenants of the Abbey, “ heora agene 
menn,** but we directly after hear of “ Jia utlaga ” and of “ pa Denesce 
menn “ as havmg a share in the work 

® Ib “pa wses paere an cyrceward, Yware waes gehaten ” Presently, 
after mentioning the articles removed and the message sent to Turold, the 
Chronicler adds, “ J?sBt he dyde eall be psere munece rsede ” On the mean- 
ing of this passage and the force of the word pcetj see hir Earle’s note, 
Paiallel Chronicles, p 348 

* Ib “ And ferde sona ffir dffig to pone abbot Turolde, and saegde him 
pset he sohte hi& gii^e, and cj^dde him hu pa utlages sceolden cumen to 
Burh ” 

® Ib “ Scegdon paet hi hit dyden for 6es mjnstres holdscipe *’ 
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to tlie monks’ kotises and to tke wkole town^ and all was 
biimed save one honse.^ By the same means they made 
their way through the Bolhithe Gate^ the southern gate of 
the monastery, and the monks now sought for their peace 
and protection.^ But it was too late. The whole band^ out- 
laws, Danes, and vassals, whether loyal or rebellious, burst 
into the minster. They climbed up to the great rood and 
carried off its ornaments of gold;^ they climbed up the 
steeple, and carried off the gold and silver pastoral staffs 
which was there hidden.^ Shrines, roods, books, vestments, 
coined money,® treasures of every kmd, were carried away 
to the ships and were taken to Ely. The monks were all 
scattered abroad — ^an act which seems to be specially 
attributed to the Danish aUies — all save one sick brother 
in the infirmary.*^ This fact seems at once to speak well 
for the health of the brotherhood, and to mark the respect 
which even the outlaws showed to buildings and persons 
that might specially claim their forbearance Presently 
came Abbot Turold with a hundred and sixty armed 
Frenchmen The enemy had already set sail, and he found 
only the one sick monk, and the empty church standing 


* Chron Petrib lo^o “ pa Isegdon bi fyr on and forb®rndon ealle J>a 
mnnece buses and eall J)a tun, buton ane buse ” On the Norman passion 
for settmg fire to everything, see vol. i p 224 , vol m pp 155, 560 
® Ib “pa comen bi >urh fyre m set BoIhitJe geate, and pa munecas 
comen beom togeanes, beaden beom gn'S ” 

® Ib “ Ac bi na robten na >ing, geodon into pe mynstre, clumben upp 
to pe balge rode, namen pa pe kynebelm of ure Diihtnes beafod, eaU of 
smeate golde, namen pa pet fotspure pe wses undemseSen bis fote, pset wses 
eall of read golde ” 

See vol 11 p 437, for the baUowing of this steeple 
® Chron Petnb u s. “ pset bsecce pe pser wses bebid, bit wses eall 
of gold and of seolfre ** 

® The Chronicler specially mentions ** swa manega gersumas on sceat ” 
Something had perhaps escaped the pillaging of last Lent 

Chron Petnb u. s “ Beleaf paer nan butan an munec , be wses 
gehaten Lecfwine Lange , be Isei seoc in pa sacrseman in ’* “ Secrse man,” 
it IS written by Mr Earle 
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in the midst of the blackened ruins of the monasteiy. But 
the brotherhood gradually assembled, and divine service 
was again begun in the minster after ceasing for one 
week.^ 

At this pomt the Chromcler places a reconciliation be- 
tween the two Kings, William and Swend.^ But we may 
suspect that nothing really happened beyond some further 
negotiation between William and Osbeom, and perhaps 
a further bribe to the Danish Earl. At all events, soon 
after their exploit at Peterborough the Danes sailed away 
from Ely, and, after showing themselves for two days in 
the Thames, they sailed towards Denmark,® laden with the 
wealth which the faithless vassals of Saint Peter had helped 
to carry away from his minster. But, as the tale evidently 
implies, their sacrilege was not to go unpunished. While 
they were in the midst of the sea a mighty storm arose 
and drove the ships hither and thither, some to Ireland, 
some to Norway, some to their own shores of Denmark. 
These last landed at a King’s town whose name seems 
to have been unknown to our Chronicler. The treasures 
of Peterborough, including the precious staff, were placed 
in the church of the town, but, through the drunkenness 
of its guardians, the church and all that was in it was 
burned in the night, and the relies of the wealth of the 
Golden Borough were lost for ever.^ Osbeorn, who had 
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^ Chron Petnb 1070 “ And J>us se abbot Turolde com to Burb, aud 

J>a munecas comen ]?a ongean, and dydan Cbnstes heudom m i>sere cyrce, 
past ser bsefde standen fulle seofenibt forutan selces cynnes nbt 
2 Ib. “ pa twegen kyngas WiUelm and Swsegn wurSon ssebtlod ” 

® Ib ** ta psei) sumeres com ))et IxS nor^San of Humbran into Taemeae, 
lagon J>aer twa nibt, and beoldan sySSon to Dsnmercan” The way m 
which this is brought in shows plainly that the account of Hereward’s doings 
IS a local insertion, m an earlier Chromcle, which must have been nearly 
the same as the extant Worcester Chronicle. See Earle, Parallel 
Cbromcles 

^ The name of the town is left a blank The account then goes on ; ** pa 
sy'S^Jon purh heora gemelest and >urh heora druncenhed on an mht for- 
bsernde >a cyrce and eall pet pser innse wjbs pus wses se mynstre of Burch 
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CHAP XX. so shamefully betrayed the hopes of England, and who 

had brought his great expedition to such a pitiful end, 

met with an angry reception from his brother King 

Osbeora Swend. He was banished from Denmark on account of 

by Swead the bribe which he had taken firom William.^ A spiritual 

censure also fell upon the Enghsh offenders. Bishop 

excommu- ^thelric, seemingly fi*om his prison at Westminster, put 

piaaSrers excommumcatiou against all who had any share 

of Peter- ijj the plunder of Peterborough.^ It is’^^hard to see on 
borough, \ ^ ® ^ ^ 

what principle of Canon Law a Bishop without a diocese 
could claim to exercise any such jurisdiction. But the 
long soj*ouin of -ffithelric at Peterborough may have been 
felt to give him some kind of control over the house and 
its belongmgs. His censure of the offenders may even 
have been required by William as an act of policy ; it 
certainly would have a deeper effect on the minds of the 
men of the fenland than any censure put foith by Abbot 
Turold or Bishop Eemigius. 

After this exploit, which the most zealous patriotism 
can hardly bring itself to look on as glorious, we hear 
nothing of the doings of the revolted English during the 
remainder of the year or during the following winter. 
Our only notice belongs to quite another part of Eng- 

forbsernd and forh^rgod, God hit gemiltse >urh his mycele mild- 

hertnesse 

^ Flor Wig. 1070 “Iminmenteautemfestmtate S Johannis Baptistse 
comes Esbemus, cum classe quse m Humbrae flumme hiemaverat, Dane- 
maiciam adiit, sed firater suus Eex Danorum Suanus, lUum, propter 
pecuniam, quam contra voluntatem Danorum a Eege Willelmo acceperat, 
exlegavit ” 

^ Chron. Petnb 1070 « pa herde .^Egelric biscop pet gesecgon, psk 
amansumede he ealle ha men ha h^t yfel dsede hsefden don ” The Wor- 
cester version would seem to place the excommunication before the 
plundermg, and to make it refer to some earher wrong done to JEthelnc 
himself personally , “ And man hergade hset mynster ^t Burh, haet wmron 
ha menn pe se biscop ^gelnc mr amansumade, fcnpon pe hi namon prer 
call pcet he aide ” 
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land. Eadric the Wild, the hero of the western march, chap xx 
now made his submission to the King."^ This event is 
mentioned immediately after the retirement of the Danish to 
fleet, and in a way which might suggest that the two June— 
things were in some way connected. Perhaps Eadric 
thought that, with the failure of Danish help, all hope for 
England had passed away, and that there was nothing 
to be done but to make what terms he could with the 
Conqueror For the next year our accounts, though not Neman 
easy to reconcile, are comparatively full, and the Norman 
account is decidedly more discreditable to William than 
the English. And the renewed troubles of this year of the 
seem to be spoken of as the beginning of a new and ^ 

worse state of things, a state of greater wretchedness 
for the conquered.^ The centre of the insurrectionary Eevolt of 
or patriotic movement was the Isle of Ely. It is there- 
fore almost certain that the Isle had been held by the 
insurgents ever since the appearance of the Danish fleet 
in those waters in the summer of the year before. No Pesenp- 
part of Britain could be more easily defended. Before country, 
the great works of drainage which have changed the 
com'se of the rivers and wholly altered the face of the 


^ Flor Wig 1070 “Yir strenuissimus Edneus, cognomento Silvaticus, 
cujus supra memmimus, cum Eege WiUelmo pacificatur ” The submission 
of Eadric is placed between the departure of Osbeom in June and the 
conseciation of Lanfranc m August 

2 Ordenc’s account of the defence of Ely and the fate of Eadwine and 
Morkere (521) follows immediately on the descnption of the momentary 
reconciliation of English and Normans (see above, p 327) A little way 
on (523), after describing the events of the year 1071, he gives a special 
picture of Norman oppression Now with the death of Eadwine the 
History of William of Poitiers ended, and Ordenc was from that point left 
to his own guidance The fttvourable picture of Noiman rule may there- 
fore come from William, and the unfavourable one may be Ordenc’s own. 
But the accoimt of the Conqueror's deahngs with Eadwme and Morkere 
also comes withm the range of the Archdeacon of Lisieux, and the tone of 
this account, while tiymg to clear WiUiam m some degree by throwing 
blame on evil counsellors, is on the whole decidedly unfavourable to him. 
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CHAP. XX. countryj the Isle of Ely was strictly an island. It is 
a tract slightly raised above the level of the surrounding 
waters, and at the point where the great m in ster still 
stands it may he said to rise to the dignity of a hill.^ 
The only means of approach were the roads of Homan and 
earlier date, roads which;, in such a country, necessarily 
took the form of causeways. The great Akeman Street led 
straight to Ely from William^s newly built castle of Cam- 
bridge,^ while another road, of uncertain date, led from his 
other fortress of Huntingdon,® itself connected with Cam- 
Approach bridge by the Roman Via Devana. But the main ap- 
^SdSh proach was not by either of these great roads, but at a 
point called Aldreth, a corruption of the name of the 
patron saint ^Ethelthryth, where the ancient course of the 
Ouse, now shallow indeed, is crossed by a causeway and 


1 On the geography of this district see Professor C. 0 Babiiigton*s 
Ancient Cambridgeshire, and the map I learned much from a personal 
examination of the ground between Cambridge and My in June, 1870, in 
company with the Professor and with Mr Bonney of Saint John’s 
College 

A vivid description of the whole country, of which the Ely fenland is 
only a part, is given by Ordenc (537 B), but it is copied from the Life 
of Samt Guthlac by Pehx of Crowland, whom Ordenc has oddly confounded 
with Felix Bishop of the East-Angles (537 A), who died in 647 (Bseda, ii. 
15 » 111 30) m the century before Guthlac lived The extract is given in 
Wright’s Biographia Biitanmca Litteraria, i 248 “ Est in mediterraneorum 
Anglorum Britannia partibus immensae magnitudinis acemma palus, quae 
a Grontse fluminis ripis mcipiens, hand procul a castello quod dicunt nomine 
Gronte, nunc stagnis, nunc flactins, interdum nigns fusis vaponbus et 
laticibuB, necnon crebns insulanim nemoribus mtervementibus, et flexuosis 
nvigarum ab austro in aquilonem man tenus longissimo tracta protenditur.” 
An Old-English version, said to be by jMfnc, follows, which begins thus, 
“ Ys on Bretone lande sum fenn unmsetre mycelnysse jiset on-ginne 2 J fram 
Grante ea naht feor fram hsere cestre tJy ylcan nama ys nemned Grante- 
ceaster ” The remarkable thing is that Camboritum, which in Bseda’s day 
was still waste Chester” (see above, p 313), is spoken of as if it were 
an actual town. Fehx and Beeda were contemporary, but Felix must have 
been the younger man, and it is just possible that the town may have been 
set up again before he wrote 

* See abo\e, p 221. ^ See above, p. 222 
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bridge.^ As the causeway cuts through what seems to chap, xx, 
be a Bntish site, the camp which bears the strange name 
of Belsar’s Hill, it can hardly fail to be itself of Homan 
work.2 It was here that the Isle was most accessible 
to an enemy, and the course of the river was further 
protected by a causeway forming an angle with that by 
which the bridge is approached."^ Within the Isle then, Hereward 
in a position as strong in its way as if it had stood on 
the height of Laon or Lincoln, the revolted inhabitants 
of the fen district, probably with Hereward as their chief, 
had remained without interruption during the winter. In 
the course of the next year an altogether new turn was 
given to affairs when the force of the outlaws was strength- 
ened, if strengthened it was, by the accession of several 
men of higher rank and renown from other parts of 
England. 

While the conquest of Northern England was going Position of 
on, Eadwine and Morkere, whose treason had blighted 
the first attempt at resistance within their own Earldoms,^ 
were dwelling in Wilham’s court in a character which 
we may call at pleasure that of guests, prisoners, or 
hostages. At last they felt dissatisfied with their condi- 
tion. Bad men, we are told, stirred up strife between 
them and the King.® William, so inns another account, 

^ On Aldretli causeway, see Ancient Cambridgeshire, p 49 In the 
Gesta Herewardi (57) the place is called “ Abrehede . , ubi minus aquas 
et palude prsecmgitur [insula].” In the Ely History, 229, it is “ Alrebethe, 
ubi aquae insulae minus latae sunt ” The bndge, when I was there, looked 
very much as if it had been broken down by Hereward and not mended 
since 

* See Ancient Cambridgeriiire, 49 

® Haddenham Causeway, called from a village in its course, with a large 
and striking church, hut containing nothing of early date 

* See above, p 192. 

® Ord Vit 521 A. ** Rex Guillelmus, consilio pravorum male usus,laudi 
suae damnum ingessit ” 

VOL. IV. H h 
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CHAP. XX. 

TCliey leave 
WdHam's 
court and 
revolt. 
April "Z 
1071 


English 
and Nor- 
man ac- 
counts of 
Eadwine’s 
death. 


thought to change their state of honourable restraint into 
one of actual dungeons and fetters. They now left his 
court and openly revolted,^ We have no details of their 
doings, but they seem to have engaged in vague and pur- 
poseless attempts at insurrection^ which could not fail to 
come to nothing. They wandered about in woods and 
fields ^ till they parted company Eadwine attempted to 
reach the friendly court of Scotland, 3 but he was slam 
on his way thither. The Enghsh account simply says 
that he was basely slam by his own men.*^ The Norman 
version is fuller. The English traitors, three brothers, 
followers of the Earl and admitted to his special favour, 
betrayed him to the Normans.^ In what part of England 
he was overtaken we are not told, but it must have been 
somewhere not very fai from the coast, as an unusually 
high tide hindered him from crossmg a nver ® This de- 
scription would suit many spots in his own former Earl- 
dom, and still more in that of his brother. It is there- 
fore in vain to guess where Eadwine’s last, and nearly 


^ Flor Wig 1071 “ Comites Edwmus et Morkarus, quia Rex WiUelmus 
eos in custodiam ponere voluit, lateuter e cuna ejus fugerunt, et ahquamdm 
contra ilium rebellaverunt ” 

® Ckron Wig 1072, Cliron Petnb 1071 “Her Eadwme eoil and 
Morkere eoil hlupon lit and mi&lice ferdon on wuda and on feldon .This 
must be the time to wbick Ordeiic really refers when he says (521 B) that 
Eadwine ^^sex mensibus a Scotis et Gualhs vel Anghs anxiha sihi qu8e- 
smt,” but he wrongly places the wandermgs and death of Eadwine after 
the suriender of his brother The six months may possibly help us to a 
date for Eadwme’s revolt— six months before the surrender of Ely in 
October See below, p 480. 

® Flor Wig 1071 

* Chron Petrib. 1071 “Ead^Aune eorl weaitJ ofslagen arhhce fram his 
agenum mannum.” The Worcester Chronicle and Eloience leave out the 
adverb 

Ord Vit 521 B “Interea trea fratres, qui ei famihares praecipuique 
satelhtes erant, Normannis eum piodiderunt 

Ib Ad hoc facinus exsestuatio marina Nonnannos adjuvit, quse ad 
n^Tilum quemdam Eduinum moran coegit, eique fugam penitus ademit ” 
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Ms first, passage of arms may have happened.^ At the chap xx 
head of twenty horsemen the Earl gallantly ^l^^^stood 
the attacks of a partj^ of Normans, tfll he was slain, as Med by 
it would seem, by the hands of the three traitors.^ They men 
brought his head to William, hoping of course to win 
his favour, but^ as such traitors have usually been dealt 
with from the days of David onward, their leward was 
outlawry instead of honour.^ 

Thus died the Earl of the Mercians^ the grandson of His clia- 
Leofric and Godgifu^ the brother-in-law of Harold The 
historian who records his death waxes eloquent on his 
high birth, his personal beauty, his piety, his bounty to 
the clergy and the poor.*^ The news of his death, we 
are told^ caused grief throughout all England, not among 
the English only, but among the Normans and French, 
who wept for him as for a comrade or a kinsman.^ Of the 
feelings of the royal maiden who, like so many other royal 
maidens, had been made the sport of her fathei’s pohey, 
we hear nothing. William himself — ^it is the last of his 
acts recorded by his panegyrist — shed tears over Eadwine’s 
lifeless head.® All this may be, Eadwine doubtless had 
many winning peisonal qualities, and knew how to make 
himself the ornament and darling of a court. But all this 
does not relieve him from the guilt of betraymg every 
cause which he undeiiook, and breaking his faith to eTery 
lord to whom he phghted it Those were days in which 
men both drew and sheathed their swoids somewhat hastily, 

^ On tbe question whether Eadwine evei entered the Isle of Ely, see 
Appendix 00 

2 Ord. Tit 521 B “Tres fraties . ipsi eumdem cum xx equitibna 
toto nisu sese defendentem occiderunt ” 

® Ib. 0 “Proditores, qui pro favore ilhus ei caput domini &ui defeie 
bant, severus in exsilium expulit.” 

* See above, p 182 

® See above, p 180. 

® Ord. Tit 521 0 . “Rex GuiUelmus, comperta proditione quI saepe fatus 
Merciorum Consul penerat, pietate -motus flevit.*' 

H h 2 
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CHAP XX they were days in which oaths were lightly taken and 
lightly broken. But even in those days it must have been 
a special preeminence in evil to have been faithless alike to 
Eadward, to Harold, to Eadgar^ and to William. 

Morkere The surviving son of ^Ifgar^ Morkere, still perhaps 

l^rgents holding in name the Earldom to which he had been called 

at Ely. Eadward’s days by the Northumbrian rebels,^ seems 

hitherto to have acted mainly under the influence of his 

brother.^ Now that Eadwine was dead, he showed, for 

a while at least, a higher spirit. He joined the outlaws in 

the Isle, which had now become the resort of the more 

Legend of daring spirits from every part of England. Legend indeed 

of Ee^e has peopled the Camp of Refoge, as it has been romantically 

called, with a crowd of persons who undoubtedly were not 

there. We hear of Earl Eadwine, notwithstanding his death, 

of Archbishop Stigand, notwithstanding his imprisonment 

at Wmchester,^ of Abbot Pnthric of Saint Alban’s, whose 

name at once plunges us into an atmosphere of myth.^ 

Presence But there is no doubt as to the presence of Morkere,® of 
of 

Bam and the Northumbrian Thegn Siward Barn,® and of -Ethelwme 
^^eL°^ Bishop of Durham, who left his shelter m Scotland to 
wme share the dangers of his countrymen.'^ And there can be 
httle doubt that the life and soul of the defence was Here- 
ward himself. Though we cannot venture to accept a single 


* See vol u p 485 2 ggg above, p 20 

8 See above, p 333 * See Appendix NN. 

® Cbron Wig 1072, Petnb 1071 And Morkere mid scype gewende 
to Hebg, and baer com JEgelwine bisceop and Sigwar?S Bam, and fela bund 
manna mid heom ” Florence (1071) adds, » fferewardus m strenmssimus, 
cum multis aliis” Simeon (1071 89, Hmde) adds of iEtbelwine and 
Siward, de Scottia renavigantes illo advenerant ” The account of Orderic 
(521 A) must be taken for what it is worth, “ Eex Guillelmus . 
fraudulenter inclitum Comitem Morcarum in Eliensi insulS. conclusit, 
sibique confcederatum et ml mail machinantem vel suspicantem ob- 
sedit ” 

® See above, p. 21 


See above, p 337 
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detail of his legendary history as matter of historical fact^ chap. xx. 
yet the mere abundance of such details shows the impression 
which he made on the popular imagmation. His legendary 
prominence makes it pretty certain that, even if Heieward 
was not the formal leader of the defenders of the Isle, it was 
on the strength of his heart and arm that the hopes of the 
defence mamly rested. And one of those incidental notices 
which in the history of these times often prove so much, 
shows that the spirit which was kindled by the revolt of 
the Fenland spread itself into shires far away from Peter- 
borough and Ely. A party of the valiant men of Berk- Unsuccess- 
shire, tenants of Saint Mary of Abingdon^ set forth to join 
the new champions of England. They were surprised on 
their march by a body of the King’s troops, and underwent 
various punishments for their rebellion.^ The one instance 
of such zeal which happens to be recorded was doubtless 
not the only instance that took place ; brave or desperate 
men from various parts of England doubtless pressed to 
join in the defence of the spot which now alone was truly 
England, And if legend is allowed to count for anything, Alleged 
none of the warlike guests of Samt .ilthelthryth showed 
greater zeal in the common cause than the monastic 
indwellers of her island. Monks and warriors sat side by 
side in the refectory, the chief leaders being honoured with 
a place at the table of the Abbot, while weapons of war 
hung from the walls and the roof, that the comrades, lay 
and spmtual alike, might at once spring to their harness 
at any call of sudden need.^ Everything bade fair for a 
long defence; men might deem that, though the rest of 

^ See above, p 33 The wnter adds, '^Ciicumventi m itmere captique 
incarcero-ntur, et satis misere affliguntur ” 

® Gesta Herewardi, 64, A Nonnan spy gives the leport of the doings 
in the lefectory, and adds , “ Hoc nempe Tmbi prse cunctis n-mnn etvalde 
nurificum est de lUis omnibus quod percipi, monachos loci illius pene omnes 
tarn prseclaros m militia esse quod nedum penitus ante audivi, nec ipse 
m ahquo alio loco numquam expertus sum ” 
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CHAP. XX. the land might submit to the Norman, yet the Isle of Ely 
might long remain independent English ground. 

Character With hopes like this it IS impossible not to sympathize ; 
revolt yet, from our calmer point of view, we can see that the 
cause of England could not really be served by thus de- 
fending a single spot of ground while the rest of the land 
was conquered. The Fenland was, of all parts of Britain, 
one of the best suited for the last remnants either of a 


vanquished nation or of a vanquished political party to 
Outlying hold out agamst their enemy to the last. There is reason 
settlement believe that some isolated spots in this wild region had 
been held by remnants of the old Celtic inhabitants for 
ages after East-Angha and Mercia had become English 
ground.^ It is even possible that, here and there, an out- 
lying British settlement may have hngered on to the days 
of William, and that Hereward, as well as Eadiic on the 
other side of England, may have found alhes among the 
descendants of those whom his fathers had displaced. In 


The Isle after days the land which had thus sheltered the last relics 

by^Se^^ alike of British and of Enghsh mdependence sheltered 

^^^®^^^the last rehcs of the party which had fought for the 

Montfort freedom of England by the side of Simon of Montfort.^ 

PoKticI^^ But a remnant of this kmd, holding a spot hke the Isle of 

hopeless- Ely, could never be moie than a community of outlaws, 
ness of ** 

the Strug- not even as if any substantive and considerable 

part of the country, a land hke Northumberland or the 


^ A passage from the History of Ramsey, c 86, to which I have aheady 
leferred m vol i. p 477, certainly seems to point to the existence of 
Bntish lobbers m the Fenland as late as the time of Cnut The Enghsh 
tenants of an oppressive Danish Thegn are made to say, “ Quousque ahem- 
gence istius vitam donandam gratis JBrttomhiis latronibiis continuis noctium 
excubns ad nostmm dedecus et damnum conservamus ^ ” 

“ The holding of the Isle of Ely by Simon’s followers is mentioned by 
aU the histonans of Henry the Third , see for instance Eishanger, 44, ed 
Biley The Royalist Wikes (Ann Mon. iv. 204, 207) has of course many 
hard woids for the patriots 
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Wealh-cya, or the whole of East-Anglia, had contrived to CHLAP SX 
retain its independence. A district of this kind might 
hare kept a real political being and a real national existence, 
just as Wales and Scotland did. But the independence 
of the Isle of Ely could have meant nothing more than a 
constant gven ilia warfare in its own neighbourhood, and a 
constant source of discontent and suspicion through the 
rest of the Kingdom We admire, we sympathize with, 
the followers of Herewaid and the followers of the younger 
Simon; but, in the general interest of England, we can 
hardly lament that their efforts were not crowned with 
success. 

One thing is ]plain, that William looked on the revolt Wilham 

of the Eenland as something which needed all his energies Memtha 

of craft and force to put down. He called forth both 

land troops and a fleet, which last must have been chiefly 

manned by English sailors.^ Legend speaks of William Alleged 

of Warren, now Earl of Sui*rey,^ the husband of the^^famof 

King’s step-daughter, as taking a leadmg part m this'^^”^®^* 

expedition. His chief object was to avenge his brother 

Frederick, who is said to have been slam by Hereward 

at an earlier time.^ We also hear much of Ivo Taillebois, and Ivo 

TaiUebois 


^ Chron Wig 1072, Petnb 1071 “Ac |>a se kyngc WyUelm }>is 
geahsade >a bead he nt sejpfyrde and landfyrde and haet land eall Titan 
embsette and brygce worhte and scypfyrde on ha sse healfe ” So Mor Wig. 
(1071), “Sed hoc andito Eex cum butsecailis in onentali plag^ msvhe 
omnem illis exitum obstruxit, et pontem in occidentaii duorum milliaii- 
ormn longum fieii jnssit ” The last tune we heaid of the “ butsecarh ” 
was when they were so eager to fight for Eadgai and against Wdliain 
See vol m pp 525, 531 

2 See Ordenc, 522 C It is true that m 680 C, speaking of Wilham 
Enfiis, he says, “ GuiUelmus Eex Gmllelmum de GuarennS. Conutem Suth- 
regiae constituit,” but this can hardly be the first grant 

® See vol. Ill p 647 The incidental mention of Fiedenck’s lands at 
Trumpington m Domesday (196 b) and m Norfolk (u 165 6, 170 6) seems to 
show that he was dead at the time of the Survey This falls in with the story 
of his being killed by Hereward, which is found m the Gesta, 46, 54, 61, 
and in the somewhat better authority of the Inber de HydS-, 295 , “ Here- 
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CHAP. XX. wHo lias become one of tbe most prominent figures in 
the legendary history, and who appears in the Survey 
as the owner of large estates in the neighbourmg land 
His real of Hollaud.^ Romance endows him with the marriage 
and heritage of the mythical Lucy, the long-lived and 
often-wedded daughter of Earl iSlfgar/ and therefore, 
according to one version, the niece of Hereward himself. 
History shows that there is so much of truth in the myth 
that Ivo really had a wife, certainly not a daughter of 
iElfgar, but still of English parentage, who on Nor- 
man lips was spoken of as Lucy, much as Eadgyth the 
daughter of Malcolm had her name changed to Matilda.^ 
Legend describes Ivo, possibly with truth, as a bitter 
enemy of the monks of Crowland;*^ it is more certain 
that the Priory of Spalding counted him among its bene- 
Presence factors.^ And an incidental passage of the Survey may 
of William lead us to think that the one Norman who must ever 
claim most mterest in the eyes of Englishmen was among 
the assailants of the last stronghold of independent Eng- 
land. Wilham Malet, who had borne the body of Harold 
to his first burial ® and who had been the prisoner of the 

wardus . . inter csetera scelera sua, Fredencum germanum Comitis 
WiUelmi de WarenniS*, genere et possessionibns insignitum, nocte qul.dam 
in domo propri^ fraudibns circumventum occidit Pro cujus nece tantse 
inter ipsum et prsedictum WiUelmum Yitee simt discordi© ut miUa satiib- 
factione nuUI, regiS, [sic] potuermt qniescere ” 

^ See his lands m Lmcolnshire, in Domesday, 350-351 h 
® See vol li p 631 

® Mr Nichols has made it clear, in the Lincoln Volmne of the Archae- 
ological Institute, 255, that Ivo’s wife Lucy was a kinswoman at once of 
Wilham Malet and of the Sheriff Thorold, the alleged brother of the famous 
Godgifu, who seems to appear as Ivo’s antecessor m p 351 Some enter- 
prising genealogist may perhaps find here the key to the mysterious de- 
scnption of ‘William (see vol ui p 466) as “ partim Normannus et 
Anglus ” The younger Lucy, the Countess, was her daughter by Ivo 
* See the &lse Ingulf, Gale, 74 

® See the Monasticon, 111 206, 215 et seqq, and the Ohromcle of John 
of Peterborough (nearly as mythical as Ingulf himself) under the years 
1052 and 1074 6 ^ 
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Danes after the taking of York,^ had escaped or had been chap xx. 
redeemed from his captivity, and now came to fight and 
die in the marshes of Ely.^ Thus much is handed down 
to us in the great record ; but romance^ so busy with the 
names of other actors, Norman and Enghsh, has perversely 
forgotten to hand down to us a single tale of the deeds or 
the fate of the comjMter Seraldi, 

Our authentic narratives describe William as attacking Geography 
the Isle on both sides, bringing his ships to bear on the campaign, 
eastern side, while he made his assault on the western 
by means of a bridge.^ The legendary accounts, utterly 
confused as they are as to the chronology and as to the 
actors, are the work of men who knew the country, and, 
like many other legendary accounts, they seem trust- 
worthy as far as the geography is concerned. They thus 
enable us more exactly to fix the position of the opera- 
tions which our soberer authorities point to more vaguely. 

The castle of Cambridge was, as might be expected, the William’s 
royal head-quarters but the energy of William carried quarter? at 
him to every point at which his presence could be needed. Ciambndge. 
We find him in one tale directing his naval operations 
against the eastern part of the Isle from Brandon,® a 

^ See above, p 269 

® The second volume of Domesday contains a crowd, of references to the 
death of Wi l liam Malet at some tune before the date of the Survey, see 
PP 334 373 3^0 &, 407, 440, 441, 442 444 In three other 

entiles thmgs get more distinct In 247 we read of land being held ‘‘ die 
quo pater R Malet mt m servitium Eegis ” In 332 b we read of lands in 
Suffolk ** ex hoc erat sesitus Willelmus Malet quando mt m servitium 
Regis ubi mortuus est ” Lastly, m 133 b we find lands m Norfolk claimed 
by Robert Malet, who “ dicit quod pater suus earn tenmt quando mt in 
maresC) et hoc testatur hundret, et tamen non tenebat e^ die quS. mor- 
tuus fuit ” This certamly looks to me as if William had been killed in 
the campaign in the Fenland. 

® See the quotation fiom Florence in p, 471 

* Hist Eli 237. **Rex , ad castrum Cantebrigise secessit,” after 
the defeat of the witch. Afterwards (246) the monks go to Cambridge to 
pay their fine 

® In one of the legendary exploits of Heieward (Gesta, 70) he goes “ad 
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CHAP XX. town on the Little Ouse, the stream whose bed has in later 
Operations times received the waters of its greater namesake. Else- 
and Eeche. where we hear of attacks made by water from Eeehe, a point 
to the south-east of the Isle on the famous Devil’s Dyke, 
and commanding a stream called Eeehelode, which joins 
with the Grant or Cam a little above its junction with the 
William’s old Ouse.^ But the great interest of the campaign gathers 
the bridge or causeway which Wdham made at 
the accessible point of Aldreth. Stones, trees, hides, 
materials of every kind, were employed in the work;^ 
stone especially was brought by water from Cottenham, 
a point in the direction of Cambridge, commanding a 
tnbutaiy of the old Ouse ^ Here then the chief exploits 
Legends of of Hereward and his companions are placed He more 
than once defeated the attempts of the Normans to enter 
the Isle by the causeway,^ and a more wonderftil tale is 
told how, by the advice of Ivo, a witch was placed in 
a wooden tower to overcome the resistance of the English 
by her speUs, and how Herewaid contrived to bium tower, 
pythoness, and all.^ Tales agam are told of the various 
disguises in which he made his way into the King’s camp 


Regis cumm apud Brandune ” So in Hist Eh. 229, “Rex ad Bran- 
dunam recessit ” The Great Ouse anciently ran into the sea at Wisbech , 
it now follows the course of the Little Ouse to Lynn See Ancient 0 am- 
bndgeshire, 69 

^ Gesta, 65 , Hist Eh 233 

^ Gesta, 57 “Latitude ibi un stadiorum extenditur, ubi adductis 
instrumentis et structuns lignorum et lapidum et ex omm genere struis, 
aggregationem m palude viam, hcet nimis sibi peiinutilem et angustam, 
straverunt ad magnum quippe flumen apud prsedictum locum, scihcet 
Abrehede, etiam m aqua maximas arbores et trabes conjunctas collocave- 
runt, faubtenus connexis pellibus bidentium integie et versipelles excoriatis 
et aere plenis infusis, ut onus supereuntium melius sustentaretui et 
pondus ” 

® Hist Eh 236. “ Cotmgelade ** at least implies Cottenham 

^ The tale is told at length m the Gesta, 58 

® The story of the witch is given in the Gesta, 68-76 , Hist Eli 234-237 
In the formei (75) she appears as "phithonissa mulier ” 
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to spy out the hostile forces,^ and of the way in which chap xx 
he harried the places which remained in the King’s obedi- 
ence.^ What amount of truth there may be in each 
particular story it is impossible to guess, but the places 
spoken of quite fall m with the more general description 
of the Chroniclers^ and we can have little doubt that the 
main struggle took place on the Ouse by the approach 
of Aldreth, and that many a gallant feat of arms was 
done on its dreary banks by the last champions of 
England. 

The amount of tune over which the struggle was spread Length of 

^ the defence 

is greatly exaggerated by the legendary writers^ who bnng exagger- 

the defence of the Isle of Ely into connexion with the still 

distant rebellion of Ealph of Norfolk.^ But it is plain 

from the authentic accounts that the reduction of the Isle 

was not a work of any long time^ and that the whole 

campaign took place in the course of the year following 

the departure of the Danish fleet. Those accounts read Surrender 

of hlorhere 

as if the hearts of Morkere and his companions failed iEthel- 
them when they found themselves hemmed in both by land 
and by water.*^ The Norman version, on the other hand, 
tells of false promises and inducements held out to the 
Earl, by which he was led to throw himself on the King’s 
mercy at a time when it was yet open to him either to have 
still defended the Isle or to have made his way out by water 
into the high seas ^ The local legend, which is clearly 

^ He goes as a potter, G-esta, 69 , as a fisherman, ib 74 

® Hi&t Ell 233 Seven men from the Isle burn Burwell 
See Gesta, 77, Hist Eli 239, and Appendix 00 

^ Chron Wig 1072, Petnb 1071 “ And >a utlagan ha ealle on hand 

eodan, past waes Egelwme bisceop and Morkere eorl, and ealle ha ]?e mid 
heom wseron ” So Florence, 1071 , “ Illi, ubi se viderunt sic esse conclusos, 
repugnare desistebant ’* 

® Old Vit 521 A ** Versipelles inter eos nuntu discurrerunt, et dolosam 
conditionem nequiter pepigerunt, scilicet ut se Comes Regi redderet, 
eumque Rex pacifice ut fidum anucum susciperet Obsessus nempe dm 
poterat sese ibidem maccessibilitate loci defendere aut, nimia vx accidente. 
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monks. 


Punish- 
ments m- 
flicted 
on the 
prisoners 

Morkere 

impn- 

soned. 


wrong in bringing both Eadwine and Morkere infco the 
Isle, and still more wrong in making both of them escape/ 
is probably right in attributing the surrender of the Isle 
to the treachery of the Abbot and monks, whose patriotism 
failed them when William seized on aU the lands of the 
monastery beyond the borders of the Isle itself.^ At all 
events it is certain that the greater part of the defenders of 
Ely came into William^s hands. They were dealt with as 
he thought good.^ According to William’s constant rule/ 
no life was taken, but at Ely, as at Alen9on, the Con- 
queror felt no scruple against inflicting punishments which 
to our notions might seem more frightful than death itself. 
Some were shut up in the horrible prison-houses of those 
days , others were allowed to go free after their eyes had 
been put out or their hands cut off.^ Morkere himself, 
to judge from the English accounts, surrendered himself 
to the King’s mercy. Accordmg to the Norman version, 
he surrendered on a promise of being received to the 
Kmg’s peace, which was broken by William thiough fear 
of the dangers which might happen to the realm if Moikere 
were allowed to remain at large. In either case, he was 

per circumfluens flumen usque ad oceanum navigio difiugere Sed lUe 
falsis allegatiombus simpliciter adquievit, et cum suis ad Regem pacifice de 
insulli envit ” 

^ See Appendix 00 

® The story is told in the Gesta (78), and more fully in the Ely Histoiy 
(240) In the former version Abbot Thuistan at fiist patriotically flees 
along with the Earls, and takes the treasures of the church with him As 
the escape of the Earls is undoubtedly mythical, the escape of the Abbot 
IS most likely no less so 

3 Chron Wig 1072 “ And se kyng nam heora scypa and waepna and 

manega sceattas, and ha menn ealle he toe and dyde of heom he %olde ” 
In Peterborough, 1071, ** J?a men he ateah swa swa he wolde ** We may 
compare the words of WiUiam of Poitiers m describing the vengeance of 
Wilham at Romney, see voL ui p 534 

* See above, p 53 

® Plor Wig 1071 “ Comitem cseterosque per Angliam divisos, partim 

custodiae mancipavit, partim, manibus truncatis vel oculis erutis, abire 
permisit ” 
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put into ward, but as he was entrusted to the keeping chat xx. 
of Roger of Beaumont, it may be that the dungeons and 
fetters of which we hear are only a figure of speech.^ 

He remained a prisoner in Normandy all the rest of the His mo- 
days of the Conqueror, and obtained but a single moment release^ 
of freedom at his death.^ 

The like bondage, the like momentary glimpse ofimpnson- 
freedom, was the fate of Siward Barn.® In the casegj^^^^ 
of Bishop iEthelwine earher services may have been®®-^^* 
allowed to count against his later enmity. He 
simply committed to the care of Abbot Ealdred 
Abingdon,^ and we have seen that this kind of custody 
did not involve any special hardship.® He reached the 
Abbey, it would almost seem, about the time when the 
tenants of the house were making their gallant but vain 
attempt to carry help to the defenders of Ely.® Their impnson- 
fault was visited on their lord the Abbot, who was first ^ 
imprisoned in the castle of Wallingford, and then, like 
iEthelwine himself, transferred for the rest of his life to 
the milder custody of Bishop Walkelin at Winchester.’^ 


'*■ Ord Vit 521 A, B metuens ne Morcarus injurias sibi et com- 

patriotis sms neqmter illatas ulcisceretur, et per enm aliquse seditxones m 
regno Albioms implacabilea orirentur, lUnm sine manifesto reatu vinclis 
injecit, omnique vit§. sua in ergastulo coercmt et cautelse Bogern oppidani 
Belmontis mancipavit ” 2 See Flor Wig 1087 * ^ 

* Both Chronicles mention the sending of uEthelwine to Abingdon and 
his death soon after , pone bisceop Egelwine he sende to Abbandune and 
he hser foriSferde sona ><3es wintres ” Plorence, who gives a somewhat dif- 
ferent account under the last year, heie translates the Chronicles. See 
Appendix PP So the local Histoiy of Abingdon (1 485, 493) , “ Talibus 
tentatis quum diversi ordinis et dignitatis vm se commiscuissent, turn 
episcopus Dunelmensis quoque, ^SEgelwmus nomine, mter eos qm capti 
sunt inventus, et Abbendoniam missus, in captione ibi ad suse mortis degens 
diem obut ” ® See above, p 388 

® The passage quoted m p 33 follows immediately on the last extract, 

^ Hist Mon Ah i 486. ‘*In illorum etiam domiuum, id est, Ahha- 
tem Ealdredum, qui et Bnchwinus dictus est (hinomius enim erat), 
Eegis mimicitia est perlata, adeo ut absque dilatione, ejus prsecepto, apud 
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The King then granted the Abbey of Abingdon to a 
Norman monk from Jumieges, who however bears the 
singularly Enghsh-sounding name of Adelelm or jEthel- 
helm.^ His task was a difficult one, and one in which 
he seems to have had to trust about equally to Enghsh 
tongues and to Norman swords. The King’s officers were 
constantly doing damage to the house by exactions of 
various kinds, in withstanding which the eloquence and 
legal knowledge of certain of his English monks stood 
him in good stead.^ On the other hand^ the neces- 
sities of the timesj and the revolts and conspiracies which 
were still everywhere going on — especially, we may be 
suie, in so Enghsh - hearted a district as Berkshire — 
made it unsafe for even an Abbot to go about without 
a milit ary guard ^ He had also to send men to take a 
share m the defence of the newly-built castles of Oxford, 
Wallingford, and Wmdsor/ and moreover to provide for 
the defence of his own monastery.^ The arms of soldiers 

castelltim VTabngafbidense 121 captione poneretur Aliquanto autem post 
tempore a prsedicto loco eductus, in manu Wintoniensis Epi&copi Walchelini 
servandus committitur, apud quern mansit quoad vixit ” In tbe other 
version, m p. 493, Walkelm is not mentioned, and we read more distinctly 
of Ealdred as ''pastorab potestate nudatus ” 

^ A wnt in his favour m ancient form, addressed by Wilham to Lanfranc, 
Eobert of Oily, and otbeis, opens tbe second volume of tbe Abingdon 
History In different manuscripts of tbe History bis name is written 
AtbeUebnus and Adelelmus That be came from Jumibges appears from 
tbe Appendix to tbe Abmgdon History, u 283 We there bear bow 
be gave lands of tbe Abbey to bis kinsfolk, and bow be mocked at tbe 
Enghsh samts, calbng them “ rusticos,” &c , much m tbe style of Paul at 
Saint Alban's He of course suffered a miraculous punishment, which 
reminds one of that of Anus 

* See tbe veiy cunous account in Hist Ab 11 2. There is a letter of 
Lanfranc to Adelelm (Giles, i 72) m which be pleads with tbe Abbot for 
some monks who bad offended him. 

® Hist Ab n 3 “In pnmoidio autem sui adventlis m abbatiam, non 
nisi armatorum septus manu mibtum ahcubi procedebat ” 

* See above, p 341. 

* Ib “Tabter legni tumultuantibus caussis, domnus Adellelmus Abbas 
locum sibi commissum rnumt^ manu mibtum secure protegebat ” 
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from beyond sea ^ were therefore as needful to him as chap, xx 
the legal subtleties of Grodne the monk and j3Elfwine 
the priest of Sutton. At first he simply hired merce- 
naries afterwards, when things had got rather more He grants 
quiet and when mihtary tenures were being generally miiitaiy 
introduced among the occupants of ecclesiastical property, 
the lands which had been foimerly held of the Abbey 
by English Thegns on an English tenure were granted 
out to Norman knights on a tenure stnctly mihtary.^ 

This process, which went on at other places as well Illustra- 
as at Abingdon, marks a stage in that gradual advance 
of feudal ideas m England which has been some- S’eudalism 
times mistaken for the formal enactment of a Feudal 
System. As for Abbot Adelelm, he contmued to play a 
certain part in pubhc affairs during the rest of William’s 
reign. His prisoner, the deposed Bishop of Durham, died Death of 
in the year following his first imprisonment.'*' His sue- ” 
cessor was neither Norman nor Enghsh, but one of that 
intermediate class whom both Harold and William found 
it convenient sometimes to favour. He was Walcher, a 
Lotharmgian of Luttieh,^ in whose appointment we may 

^ Hist Ab 11 3 “Tall m articulo hujus fortune milites transmanni 
m Angliam venientes farore colebantur prsecipuo *’ 

^ Ib. “ Pnmo quidera mercenaius m hoc utebatur ” 

- Ib ''Hib sopitis incuisibus, quum jam Eegis edicto m annalibus auno- 
taretur quot de episcopus, quodve de abbatiis ad publicam rem tuendam 
milites (si forte bine quid caussse propellendae contiugeret) e-agerentur, 
eisdem donativis pnus retentib, Abbas mansiones possessionum ecclesise 
pertinentibus mde delegavit, edicto cuique tenore parendi de su^e portiunis 
mansione ” Then follows the passagS about the Thegns who died at Senlac, 
quoted in p 33 Among these military tenants were doubtless the kinsfolk 
of whom the wntei of the Appendix comphims 

* See above, p. 477. 

® “ Genere Lotbarmgus,” says Florence, 1072. Simeon \ 1071. 89, Hmde), 
more definitely, “ de clero [mark the monk's view of things] Leodicensis 
ecclesise,” and adds, “ Invitatus namque ab ipso Eege venerat ad dlum, pro- 
sapiS, clarus, honestus monbus, divinse ac sseculans scientice gratia prseditus ” 

To the same effect in Hist. Eccl, Dun ui 18, where he is said to be “ de 
gente Hlothanorum” — it is pleasant to see so old a form of the name 
abiding — and it is noticed that “ ab ipso Rege eligitur ” 
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CEXB, XX. perhaps discern the influence of Harold'^s surviving sister. 
Walcher^ He was consecrated at Winchester, but by the hands of his 
Durh^. own Metropohtan.^ The Lady Eadgyth was present at 
1071-1080. ceremony, and as the Bishop-elect, a man of tall stature, 
with white bair and a rosy countenance, was brought before 
his consecrators^ the Lady, reminded perhaps of the outward 
Saying o£ presence of her departed lord, exclaimed, Here we have 
at^^Sn- a goodly martyr.” Later events caused the words of the 
secration. of the saint to be looked on as a prophecy.^ 

The monks of Ely — so runs the local history or legend — 
Submission were punished as they deserved for their treason. The 
tale carries Thurstan and his companions as far as Warwick 
to make their submission to the Kmg.® There can be no 
doubt that they did submit, and that them submission 
destroyed the hopes of the defenders of the Isle. A 
picturesque tale describes William as coming to Ely, as 
entering the minster, but as not daring to draw near to 
the shrme of the virgin patroness of the spot. He was 
too well aware of the wrongs which he and his had done 
to the patrimony of Saint JEthelthryth ; so, like the 
humble pubhcan, he stood afar off, and offered a maik 
of gold on the altar.^ Strange to say, while the King 


of tne 
monks of 
Elj 


William 
comes to 
EI7 

October 
37, 1071 


^ This appears from the statement of Archbishop Ealph m his letter to 
Pope Cahxtus (XScnptt 1744), that Thomas consecrated three Bishops of 
Durham, but none of them at York, compared with what follows. 

® Will Gest Pont 272 “ Prsedictum id ab Edgith§. BegmS., 

rebctS, Eegis Edwardi Quae qumn vidisset Walkenum Wmtonise ad 
consecrandum duci, csesane lacteolum, vnltu roseum [compare the de- 
scnption of Eadward in vol. 11 p 27], statur^ prsegrandem, ‘Pulcrum/ 
ait, 'hic martyrem habemus/ conjecturS. videlicet immoderatse gentis ad 
praesagiendum inducta ” William seems to have been as incredulous as to 
the prophetic powers of Eadgyth as Stigand was as to those of her husband 
See vol in p 12 ® Hast. Eli 241. 

* Hist Ell 245 “Ad monastenum demque veniens, longe a sancto 
coipore Tirgmis stans, marcam aun super altare projecit, propius accedere 
non ausus, verebatur sibi a Deo judicium infem pro mahs quse sui m loco 
patraverant ” 
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was in the church, the monks were in the refectory, chap xx. 
Their untimely meal was broken in upon by Gilbert of 
Claie, who asked whether they could not dine at some 
other time, when King William was actually present in 
the minster.^ They left the board and rushed into the 
church ; but the King was gone.^ His work had been A castle 
done even in that short visit He had maiked out the Ely 
site for a castle within the monastic precmet, and he had 
already given orders for its building by the work of men 
pressed from the three shires of Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
and Bedford.^ Aldreth too, the key of the Island, wasAldrett 
to receive a garrison of foreigners faithful to the King.*^ gamaoned 
Meanwhile the monks followed William to Wichford, a 
place at a short distance from Ely on the road to Aldreth. 

There, by the intercession of Gilbert, who had aroused Fines laid 
them in the refectory, they were admitted to an audience. S>^y. 
With some difficulty they were allowed to purchase the 
King’s peace by a jSne of seven hundred marks of silver 
— ^no bad interest for the one mark of gold which the King 
had offered to Saint jEthelthryth. On the appointed day Spo^tion 
the money, raised by the sacrifice of many of the orna- church 
ments of the church, was brought to the King’s oncers 
at Cambridge. But, alas, through some fraud of the fine 
moneyers, the coins were found to be of light weight.® 

^ Hist EH 246 '^0 misen et vecordes, num ali 0 . vice prandere non 

liceret, dum Res apud vos est et m ecclesia. coiLsistitr* On the importance 
of the dinner-hour in monastic revolutions, 6>ee above, p 413 

® Ib “Quo dicto, rehctis mensis, ad ecclesiam omnes cucurrere, sed 
Begem non invenere ” 

® Ib 245 '' Ipse autem, prsesidio mtra septa monachorum delocato, et 
qui id opus conficerent de Cantebngise, Huntedonise, et Bedefordiae comi- 
tatu constitmt, et electis miHtibus quos de G-allia traduxerat commisit ” 

* Ib. ‘'Similiter castello de Alrehede [al Aldrehethe] hdelibus Galhs 
munito, vi^ regressus est qu^ intravit This would take him by Wichford 
® Tb 246 “ Dolo nummulanorum dragma fraudata mmus recti pondena 
exammata mvenitur habuisse ” “ Dragma seems to be simply the Gieek 
dp&yfia—manipulus* It would seem as if the ornaments were actually corned 
down in the monastery 

VOL. IV. I 1 
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CHAP XX. William was wroth; his peace should be refused to them 
altogether. At last his foibearance was purchased by a 
further fine of three hundred marks, the raising of which 
involved the loss of ornaments yet more holy and pre- 
cious than those which had been already sacrificed.^ The 
deposition of Abbot Thurstan was at least discussed 
IE William’s councils;^ but in the end he was allowed 
to retain his office till his death six years later, when 
another raid was made on the precious things of the 
Theodwme monastery.^ The next Abbot, Theodwine, a Norman 
A^otof Jumieges, brought about the restoration of 

1076-1079 q£ goods After a short mcumbency of 

Admmis- three years Theodwme died, and the affairs of the monas- 
tery were prudently admmisteied for a time by a monk 
1079-1086 named Godfrey, who was afterwards lemoved to the 
Here- Abbey of Malmesbury.'^ In his day a final settlement 
SnSof tL of rights and pioperty of the Abbey was made, and 
the record of it gives us another of those glimpses of the 
jurisprudence of the age which seem to bring us specially 


^ The hst (^Hist Eh 247) 13 worth preserving , “ Totum quod m ecclesi& 
ex auro et argento residuum fuit, msuper imagmem sanctae Marise cum 
puero suo sedentem in thiono, mirabihter fabrefactam, quam jElfsinus Abbas 
[second Abbot, from 981 to about 1016 See Hist, Eh pp 174, 178, 194, 
197] fecerat de auro et argento, commmutum est, sumliter imagines sanc- 
tanim virgmum [.^thelthry th and the other virgm samts of the place] multo 
ornatu auri et argenti spohatae sunt, ut pretium pecumae exsolvi queat 
One is leminded of the reokonmg of the ways and means of Athens in 
Thucydides, u 13, where we find the sacred ofiermgs, pubhc and private, 
counted as a source of revenue, and specially the gold on the statue of 
Athens, Trepiaip&rhv &irap, hke that of Saint iEthelthryth The local writer 
adds mournfully that, after aU the sacrifices made by the monks, “ nihilo- 
minus speratae quietis fiducil. caruerunt ” 

2 Hist Eh 248 Compare the story of Saint Wulfstan m p 379 
® Ib. This happened both at Ely and at Wentworth Some of the things 
seized and taken to the King’s tieasury at Wmchester were the gifts of 
“ bonorum executor Stigandus Archiepiscopus ” (see vol lu p. 70), words 
pleasant to read in 1076 

* On Theodwme — a veiy Enghsh sounding name — and Godfrey, see 
Hist Ell pp 248-251 
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near to the men whose acts we are studying. In a court chap xs. 
of five neighbouring shires piesided over by Bishop Odo, 
among the members of which we discern many famihar 
names both Norman and English,^ the liberties of the 
house of Saint ^thelthryth weie finally settled and con- 
firmed by writ of the King.^ A new phase in the history Simeon, 
of the Abbey now begms; the next Abbot, Simeon, the^^^J^^^ 
brother of Bishop TTalkebn of TTmchester, began the ^^^9-^093 
building of a new chuich Of that church the massive 
and stately tiansepts still remain, a worthy portion 
that wonderful pile which, raised soon after Simeon’s 
day to cathedral rank, came gradually m vastness of scale 
and variety of style to surpass all the existing episcopal 
churches of England.^ 

Such were the results of the short revolt and defence of 
the Isle of Ely, as far as concerns the highest in rank 
among its defenders. But there were stouter hearts shut 

^ Hist Ell 251 Eoui Abbots appear, Baldwin of Saint Eadmund’s, 

Wulfwold of Chertsey (see above, p 3S9), XTlfcytel of Ciowland (of whom 
more below), and JElfwoId of Saint Benet of Holm, once Harold’s guardian 
of tbe East- Anglian coast (see vol m p 717) j 3 E 3 fRrold, so John of 
Oxenedes (293) tells us, on account of his favour with Harold, “aWiUelmo 
Conqusestore non parva sustinuit discmnina ” Yet he kept his place into the 
days of Wilham Hufus, and died Abbot in 1089, having been appomted 
by Eadward in 1064 Among the lay names — ^“plurimi mihtes probati 
Francigense et Angli ” — ^besides “ Yicecomites Picot, Eustachius, Radulfiis, 

TValterus,” two at least of whom are well enough known, we find “ Vice- 
comites Harduumus, Wido, Wimer, Wihumer, Odo, Godncus, Norman, 

Golsuem, Godwmus ” Could there have been so many English Sheriffs in 
1080 ^ The holding of high office by Godnc of East- Anglia (see Appendix 
C) and Colswegen of Lincoln (see above, p 218) is not unlikely 

2 The Ring ’s writ is given in Hist Eh 252 The “ baiones” there men- 
tioned are Bishop Geoffiey, Abbots Baldwin, .^Eiisi (doubtless -^thelsige of 
Ramsey), and Wulfwold, I\o TaiUehois, Peter of Yalognes, Sheriff Picot, 
and some others with Norman names This throws great doubt on the 
Enghsh Sheriffs 

® On his woik, see Hist EU 253 There was much disputing about Ms 
acceptmg the benediction from Remigius Compaie about Battle, above, 
p 409. 


11 2 
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CHAP XX. up wittin the Isle than those of Bishop -ffithelwine and Earl 
Morkere. AH else had yielded; the Kmg^ we are told, 
and all his host had entered the Isle and had come as near 
Hereward to the Abbey as Wichford,^ when Hereward, with a small 
water ^ band of comrades like-mmded with himself, disdained sub- 

mission. Untouched and unhindered, they made their way, 
in the ships which they kept ready armed and guarded, to 
the open sea in the neighbourhood of the East- Anglian 

Legends Wells.^ With his escape from the Isle the certain history 
of Ixis lifter 

life of Hereward ends, but legend goes on to teH how he still 
led the life of an outlaw, how he still remained the terror 
of the Normans, and from the wood by his supposed ances- 
tral home at Bourne harried at pleasure the lands of nine 
shires, as far as the distant town of Warwick ^ The Abbey 
of Peterborough, imder its Norman Abbot, was an object 

^ Gesta, 79 “ Subjungens etiam Eegem esse apnd Wyebeford prope 

nmus stadu cum omm suo exercitu ” 

® Ib. “ Eepente boc fecit cum suis navibus quas babebat bene armis 
munitas ad custodiendas aquas in circuitu insulae, m quoddam mare wide 
vocatum juxta WeUe secessit, magnum et spatiosum latenbus aquarum et 
liberos exitus babens ” Mare wide vocatum ” is, I suppose, simply tbe 
great and wide sea ” 

Authentic history quite bears out tbe legend as regards tbe escape of 
Hereward All surrendered, say both tbe Chronicles, “ buton Herewarde 
ane, and eaUe j?a be mid him woldon, and be bi abtlice ut laedde ” So 
Florence , ** Omnes, excepto Herewaido viro strenmssimo, qui per paludes 
cum paucis evasit, Eegi se dedebant Neither authority gives any further 
account of him 

3 According to tbe legend (Gesta, 8i) Hereward first in Brunneswald 
transivit, et snmbter m magnis silvis Nortbamtune eitbabitavit, terram 
igne et ferro devastans ” Then we are told that tbe forces of nine shires 
were brought agamst bun, but seven only, even counting Lincoln and 
Holland as separate shires, are mentioned Tbe others are Northampton, 
Cambridge, Leicester, Huntmgdon, and Waiwick I presume that tbe 
Hyde writer mixed together these more inland exploits of Hereward with 
the defence of Ely, when he said (295) that Herewardus tentans rebellare, 
conducta undique vahda manu, mediterranea Anglise loca, m quorum 
paludibus delitescebat, die et nocte caede et raping complebat,” The 
mention of Warwick also, which we should hardly have looked for, must 
be taken in connexion with the Domesday entries about Hereward in that 
shire 
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win back the revolted County’ of Maine.^ In this version, 
as in the other, it would seem that the English hero had 
really won the favour of the Norman King, nor is TVilliam 
himself charged with any double dealing towards Hereward 
after his submission. But the King^s peace could not 
make him safe against the violence and treachery of smaller 
men. He stUl remained exposed to the hatred of men of 
the conquering race, men perhaps who had suffered from 
his prowess, men at all events whose deeds were as law- 
less as any of his own during his days of outlawry. He 
had to keep watch within and without his house, and to 
plant guards when he was at his meals. Once his chaplain 
.fflthelward, on whom this duty fell, slumbered at his post. 
A band of Normans now attacked Hereward. He armed 
himself in haste; his spear was broken^ his sword was 
broken; he was driven to use his shield as a weapon; 
fifteen Erenchmen lay dead by his single arm, when four 
of their party got behind him and smote him in the back ^ 
This stroke brought him to his knees A Breton knight, 


^ TMs I take to be the meaning of the obscure passage in Geoffrey 


Gaimar, Chron Ang-Norm i 22-23 
“Vers lui ala od mult de gent, 
Tnwea avoit tut veirement, 

An roi se devoit acorder, 
Dedenz cel mots passer la mer 
Beioit pur guerrour Mansaus^ 
Qm ont an roi tolet chasteaus 
2 Ib 26; 

“ Od &*espee uij. en occist, 

D^s qu’il fiert le bois retentist , 
done brusa le brant d’ascei 
Desus I’elme d’un chevalier, 

Et il l*escu en ses mams prist, 
We are agam reminded of the fate 
that of Patroklos, II xn 806 , 


II 1 avoit ainceis este, 

Walter del B01& avoit mate, 

Et dan Geffrei cil de Meine 
Tint en prison une simeme 
Ereward, qui doit aler en pees, 
D’or et d’argent avoit memt fes ” 

Si en fiert qe ij Eranceis occist , 
Mfes mj vmdrent k son dos 
Qui I’ont feru par mi le cors, 

Od luj lances Font fdru , 

N’est merveille s’ll est ch 4 u ** 
Harold (see vol m p 499), and of 


. . ** hriBev de perwppevov dovpl 

&fioov fi€<ra“nyb ax^dSOev &dKe Adpdavos dv^p, 
Uavdoldi^s EfS<f>oppos'^ 
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Ralph of Dol, a retainer, it would seem, of the despoiler of chap, xx. 
Godric’s widow,^ now rushed on him, but Herewaid, Ly a 
last effort, once more wielded his buckler with deadly effect, 
and the Englishman and the Breton fell dead together ^ 

Another Norman, Asselm by name, now gave the last 
stroke; he cut off the head of the English hero, and swore 
by God and his might that so valiant a man he had never 
seen, and that, if there had been three more in the land like 
him, the Frenchmen would have been slain or driven out 
of England.® 

Such is the tale, a tale worth the telling ; hut all that Notices of 
certain history can say is that a Hereward, most likely Dome&day 
the hero of Ely, appears in Domesday as a holder of lands 
in the shires of Worcester and Warwick under Norman 
lords.^ 


§ The Affairs of the Welsh and Scottish Marches, 

1070 — 1074. 

Our last notices of Northumberland left Gospatric 
restored to the Earldom over the desolated land of the 


1 Gaimar, Chron Ang-Nonn 1 26, 

“ O’ll out a non Eaol de Dol, De Tuttei>bire eatoit venuz 

Tutbuiy was the castle of Heniy of Ferrers See above, p. 37 
® Gaimar, u s. , 

“ Ore sont amdui mort abatuz Et Ereword et li Breton ” 


^ Ib , 


Mbs Alselin le paroccist 
Oil de Eieward le chef pnst, 
Se jura Dieu et sa vertu, 

Et li autre qm Font v^u 
Par meinte foiz Font fort jure, 


Que onques hardi ne fut tro\e , 
Et s*il eust ^u od lui trois, 

Mar 1 entra&sent li Francois , 

Et s*il ne fust issi occis, 

Touz les chajast fors del pais 


This version seems to be followed by the Hyde writer (295) , “ Post 
multas demque csedes atque seditiones, multa pacis foedera cum Rege facta 
et temerarie violata, quadam die cum omnibus sociis ab hostibus circum- 
ventus miserabihter occubuit ” 

* On the lands of Hereward, see Appendix 00 . 
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CHAP. XX. ancient Bernieia.^ Of the spiritual chief of the district, 
Bishop iEthelwine of Durham, we have heard as leaving a 
safe shelter in Scotland to share the penis of the defenders 
of Ely, and as at last dying in ward in the distant 
monastery of Abingdon.^ At York Thomas of Bayeux was 
beginning that career of ecclesiastical reform which has 
won him an honourable place in local history.^ But the 
Earldom of which his metropolitan city was the head now 
came even nominally to an end by the revolt and impnson- 
No Eacl of ment of Morkere. No Earl of Southern Northumberland, 
appointed, of Deira or Yorkshire, was ever again appointed, and from 
Name of this time the name of the ancient Kingdom became defi- 
Lumber- mtely confined to its Northern portion. The Northern 
c^es fixed i^^etropolis was dearly looked on as a post which could 
not be safely put under any local ruler. It must be placed 
under the direct authority of the Kmg and his immediate 
oiBScers. But Northumberland in the new sense, as a 
border land constantly exposed to Scottish mroads, called 
for a governor who should hold some amount of inde- 
Ite Ber- pendent power For a while longer we shall see that 
Earldom William still entrusted this great command to English 
retained. Qf ancient local famihes. At a later stage 

of his reign the Northumbrian Earldom, like other 
Earldoms, was held by strangers, but the piesence of 
an Earl of some kind in Northumberland was found to 
be always needful. 

End of tie The rebellion and death of Eadwine, like the rebellion 
and imprisonment of Morkere, brought the Earldom of 
Mercia to an end as well as that of Deira. It was 
probably at this time that the great Earldoms on the 
north-western border towards Wales were finally settled.*^ 

^ See above, p 303 2 gee above, p 479. ® See above, p. 372. 

* I think we may infer this both fiom the probability of the case and 
from the expressions of Oidenc (521 D), the beginnings of his perfectly 
independent narrative after the loss of William of Poitiers , “ Eex Guil- 
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The Earldom of Hereford^ held by Wilham Fitz-Osbem^ chap xx. 
had been formed within the Earldom of Harold, but of 

Eadwine probably kept his nominal jnnsdietion ovenmder 
Chester and Shrewsbury till his last revolt.^ These two 
important border districts were formed into Earldoms 
which had more of the character of separate principalities 
than it was the usual pohcy of Wilham to allow. Chester, Earldom of 
the final conquest of the great Northern campaign, was, under 
as we have seen, first entrusted to the King’s step-son, 
the Fleming Gerbod^ But the new Earl was soon 
tempted to take a part in the wars of his own country, 
where he suffered a long imprisonment.® By his de- 
parture his Enghsh Earldom seems to have been looked on 
as vacated. It was now granted to Hugh of Avranches, Hugh of 
the son of Richard, the grandson of the traitor Thur- larl of 
stan.^ The dignity, as held by him, was clothed with 
special privileges. All the land m the shire, with the state of 
exception of that held by the Bishop, belonged to 
Earl in the first instance,® and its actual possessors held 
it of him as their lord. In Cheshire proper therefore 
there were no King’s Thegns, nor any immediate tenants- 
in-chief of the Crown of any kind, nor were any lands 
held by the King himself in demesne. But in certain 


lelmus, dejectis, ut diximus, Merciorum ma'?imis Consulibus, Eduino 
scilicet mterfecto et Morcaro m vinculis constricto, adjutonbus suis mclitas 
Anglise regiones distnbmt ” He goes on to speak of the Earldoms, reck- 
onmg however that of William Pitz-Osbem, m which he is doubtless 
wrong 

^ See above, p 179 * See above, p 317. 

® Ord. Vit 532 A ** Cestram et comitatum ejus Gherbodo Plandrensi 
jamdudum Bex dederat, qm magna ibi et difficilia, tarn ab Anghs quam 
a Guallis adversantibus, pertulerat ” Of his share m the Plemibh troubles 
we shall hear in the fourth section of this Chapter. 

* Ib “ Interea Bex Cestrensem consulatum Hugoni de Abrmcis, filio 
Bicardi cognomento Goz, concessit ” See vol h. pp 205, 291 

® Domesday, 262 5 “ In Cestrescire tenet Episcopus ejusdem cmtatis 

de Rege quod ad sumn pertmet episcopatum Totam reliquam teixam 
comitattis tenet Hugo Comes de Bege cum sms hominibus.** 
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outlying dependencies of the sliire we find a different state 
of things In those days Lancashire did not exist as a shire ; 
its northern portion formed part of the vast shire of York^ 
while its southern portion, described in the Survey as the 
Land between the Mersey and the Ripple, had been Crown 
land under King Eadward, and was held under him by a 
crowd of petty Thegns, who, by the nature of their tenures, 
seemed to have been raised but little above the rank of 
churls or even of serfs.^ These lands had been granted by 
William to Roger of Poitou, but at the time of the Survey 
they were again held by the Crown. Robert of Rhuddlan 
also, King Eadward’s armour-bearer,^ held of the King a 
district bearing the vague but sounding title of North 
Wales, the boundanes of which it was perhaps discreet not 
to define more exactly ® With these exceptions, the whole 
of the Cheshire of the Survey, a district much larger than 
the present shnre, formed what may be fairly called a prin- 
cipality in the hands of the Palatine Earl. If the privileges 
of the Earls of Chester had not been exceptional, if all the 
Earldoms of England had been of the same nature as 
theii’s, England could never have remained an united 
Engdom, but must have spht in pieces like France and 


^ Domesday, 262 h Terram inter Ripe et Mersham tennit Rogenus 
Pictaviensis Modo tenet Rex ” The fuller account of these lands comes 
in 269 h The number of landholders T. R E is very gieat Their hold- 
ings were veiy small and their burthens very heavy Omnes isti taini 
habuemnt consuetudinem reddere 11. 01 as denanorum de unaqu^que 
carucat^ ierrm, et feciebant pro consnetudme domos Regis et quse ibi per- 
tinebant, sicut uUanii Their services and tenures are described at length, 
and aie exceedingly cunous T shall most likely have to speak of them 
again in my fifth volume. 

^ See above, p 74 See the fuller account of his early life m Ord Vit 
670 A. 

® Domesday, 269 “ Rotbertus de Roelent tenet de Rege Nortwales, 

ad firmam pro xl. libns, prseter lUam terram quam Rex ei dederat in feudo 
et preeter terras episcopatus ” Presently we read, ** Omnis alia terra est in 
silvis et mons, nec potest aran.” 
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the Empire.^ But it is plain that William allowed these chjlp sx 
exceptional privileges only on the exposed frontiers of his 
Kingdom, where it was specially needful to strengthen the 
hands of the local ruler. The Earl of Chester had to wage Hughes 
a constant war with the Welsh, ^ and. in this work Earl^^^^^l^g 
Hugh found an able helper m Robeit, who bears the title 
of Marquess in its primitive sense, as one of the first Lord Rh^a^an’s 
Marchers of the Welsh borders.® On the site of Kinsr 

the Welsh 

Gruffydd’s palace of Rhuddlan, the palace which was burned 1073-1088. 
by Harold as the earnest of his great Welsh campaign,-^ a 
castle and town arose, ^ from which the Marquess Robert Rhuddlan 
carried on for fifteen years a constant warfare with his 
British neighbours.® At last, in the year after the death 


^ See vol i p 322. 

^ Ord. Vit 522 A “ Qui [Hugo] cum Rodberto de Rodelento efc 
Rodberto de Malo-passu, ahisque procenbua /ens multum GuaJlorum 
sanguinem effiidit ** The second of the two Roberts has left his name to 
the town of Malpas 

® Ib 670 A ** Robertus prmceps militiae ejus et totius provmcne guber- 
nator factus est ” He is directly after called bellicosus jVIarchio” and 
** Robertus Marchisus,” “ Marchisus audat ” 

* See vol u p 470 

® Ord "Vit 670 A Decreto Regis oppidum contra Guallos [imTeixKrixa] 
apud Rodelentum constructum est, et Roberto, ut apse pro defensione 
Anglici regni barbans opponeretur, datum est ” Domesday, 269 “ Hugo 
Comes tenet de Rege Roelend. Ibi T. R E jacebat Englefield, et tota 
erat wasta Eduinua Comes tenebat Quando Hugo Comes recepit, simi- 
liter erat wasta Modo habet in dominio medietatem casteUi quod RoelSnt 
vocatur, et caput est hujus tenrae ” Presently we read, “ Rotbertus de 
Roelent tenet de Hugone Oomite medietatem ejusdem castelli et burgi , ” 
and again, Tn ipso maneno Roelent est factum noviter castellum similiter 
Roelent appellatum [some castles, like Rougemont at Exeter, bore names 
different from those of the towns where they stood] Ibi est novum burgiim ” 
The wasted state of the land was handed on from the wais m Eadward’s 
day Of vol li p 388 

® Orderic (670 B) describes his warfare at large, how he followed the 
enemy through '' silvas et paludes et per arduos montes ” He then adds, 

Quosdam commmus ut pecudes iiTe\erenter occidit, ahos vero diutius 
vinculis mancipavit, aut indebitse servituti atrociter subjugavit Chnsti- 
colse non licet fratres suos sic oppnmere, qui m fide Chnsti sacro renati 
sunt baptismate ” He goes on to speak of Robert*s superbia et cupiditas, 
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of the Conqueror, the lord of Rhuddlan was himself cut 
off by the arms of another Grafl^dd,^ His chief, Earl 
Hugh, survived his valiant lieutenant many years. Of 
him our chief authority draws a most unfavourable picture. 
He resembled the great King m whose stead he ruled 
only in his personal corpulence 2 and in his love of war 
and huntings in his nobler qualities he had no share. 
Given up to excess of every kind, he left behind him a 
large spurious offspring of both sexes and we are told 
that he was at once greedy and lavish, but never liberal.*^ 
In his devotion to the sports of the field he laid waste 
his own lands, and he paid more regard to hunters and 
falconers than to either the priest or the husbandman.^ 
Against this assemblage of vices it may be a small matter 
to set that he substituted monks for canons m the church 
of Samt Werburh,® and rebuilt the minster, where he 

quse per totmn orbem mortahiim possident pectora ” The brotherhood of 
Norman and Welshman was doubtless better understood at Samt Evreux 
than it was at Bhuddlan. 

^ Hjs death is descnbed at length by Orderic (670 C, D) It was fol- 
lowed we are told by nimius luctus Anglorum et Normannorum ’* In 
common warfare with the Briton the conquerors and the conquered seem 
to have forgotten their differences 

® Ord Vit 523 A “Yentns mgluviei semebat, unde nimiaB crassiciei 
pondere praegravatus vix ire poterat ” 

® Ib B. ‘'E pellicibus plunmam sobolem utnusque sexus genuit, quae 
diiersis mfortumis absorpta pene tota pemt ” 

* Ib A “ Hic non dapsilis, sed prodigus erat , non femiliam secum, sed 
exercitum semper ducebat ” 

® Ib “ Ipse teiram suam quotidie devastabat, et plus aucupibus ac 
venatonbus quam terras cultonbus vel coeli oratoribus applaudebat ’* This 
picture IS curiously borne out by Domesday In 263 6 we read of the former 
small estate of a free Enghshman, “ Wasta fuit, et est modo in forests 
Comitis in 269, “ Hanc silvam habet Comes in forests sua positam , ’* and, 
more emphatically than all, m 268 6, “ Harum xx hidarum omnes silvas 
habet Comes in foresta sua positas Unde manetm sunt multum pejm^ata ” 
The entry also “ aira accipitris ” seems to occur more commonly on Hugh's 
lands than in other parts of the Survey 
® See above, p 314 Ordenc (671 A) makes the curious remark that 
“ Deo monachorum gregem mter belluinos coetus nutriebat.” 
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timself ia Ids last days pat on the monastic garb,^ and chap xx. 
where portions of his work still remain. Yet one would 
think that there must, after all, have been some good »ionk and 
thing in the man who^ at least in his later days, chose uoi. 
the holy Anselm as the physician and guardian of hisHis&iend- 

T2 ^ Shipfor 

soul* Anselm 

To the south of the Palatmate of Chester lay the other Eoger of 
great Earldom which was held by Eoger of Montgomery, gomery, 
William’s earlier conquests had given him his reward 
the South, in the possession of Chichester and of thatbuiy. 
fortress of Arundel which, raised before King William 
came into England, is held to have kept to this day the 
special virtue of bestowing the rank of Earl upon 
holder.^ Besides these southern estates, Eoger, after the 
fall of Morkere, received as a fiirther grant the Earldom Hereceives 
of Shropshire, with the peninsular town of Shrewsbuiy ^ 
as its capital. In that town and shire he held rights 
only less extensive than those which Earl Hugh held in 
Chester and Cheshire. In Shropshire there were no Crown Privileges 
lands and no Kmg’s Thegns ; all the land, except what was do^ 
held by ecclesiastical bodies and by a very few Norman 
owners, was held by the Earl and his men.^ Of Earl 


^ Ord Vit 787 B “ Hugo Cestrensis Comes m lectum decidit, et post 
diutinum lauguorem monacliatum in coeuobio quod idem Cestrce construx- 
erat suscepit, atque postnduum, vi Elal Augusti, obut ” 

® Eadmer, Vit Ana u i “Adjuratus ab Hugone Cestrense Comite 
multisque alna Anglorum regni prmcipibus, qui eum ammarum suarum 
medicum et advocatum elegerant ” 

® Ord Vit 522 B “ Eex GuiUelmus Eogeno de Monte-Gomenci m 
primis castnim Arundellum et urbem Oicestram dedit” On Arundel 
Castle, see above, p 66 

* Ib “ Postea comitatum Scrobesbunse, quae in monte super Sabrinam 
fluvium sita est, adjecit ” 

® After the small list of tenants-in-chief m Domesday, 252, we read, 
** Comes Eogerius quod rebquum est tenet cum suis hommibus So in 
p 254 , “ Ipse Comes Eogenus tenet de Eege civitatem Sciropesberie et 
totum comitatum et totum domimum quod Eex E. ibi habebat ” Earl Eoger 
had no less a tenant than Earl Hugh himself We read in the same 
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CHAP XX. Eoger a far better eharaeter is handed down to us than 
of his brother chiefs at Chester and Herefoid^ but it must 
be home in mind that the writer who gives it to us was 
bound by an hereditary attachment to his memory.^ It 
Complaints is plain, ou the other hand, that the English burgesses 
of Shrewsbury bitterly complained of the grievances which 
they underwent under his rule. The building of the 
castle, and that of the Abbey which we shall presently 
have to speak of, the devastation of several houses from 
unknown causes, and the establishment in the town of 
French burgesses, who seem not to have been subject to 
the same taxes as their Enghsh neighbours, had greatly 
lessened the tax-paymg power of the borough; yet the 
same tiibute was exacted which had been paid m the 
days of King Eadward.^ At the same time the buigesses of 
Shiewsbury might rejoice that they weie m less evil case 
than their brethren m other towns whose tribute was 
actually raised ^ And possibly the two pictures given us 
of Earl Koger may in some degree be explained by the 
influence for evil and for good of his two successive wives. 
For his first wife, it will be remembered, he had the 
Murder of heiress of Belesme, the cruel Mabel.'^ She at last met 
1082. * 'With the reward of her misdeeds. In her town of Bures by 

page, Hugo Comes tenet Eogerio Oomite in WaJis temm de Gal ” It is 
added, “T R. E fiiit wasta, et quando Hugo recepit similiter ” 

^ Ord Yit 522 B ** Hic sapiens et moderatus et amator sequitatis fuit, 
et comitatem sapientum et modestoium dilexit ” He goes on to mention 
the good influence on the Earl’s mind which 'was exeicised by three clerks, 
his own father Odelenus, of whom more anon, and two otheis called Gode- 
bald and Herbert 

® Domesday, 252. “Dicunt Angligense burgenses de Sciropesberie 
multum grave sibi esse quod ipsi leddunt totum geldum sicuti reddebatui 
T. E E , quam^vis casteUum Comitis occupaverit li masuras et ahi 1 masur^e 
smt vastde, et xlm Erancigence burgenses teneant masuras geldantes TEE, 
et abbatise quam facit ibi Comes dederat ipse xxxix bmgenses olim simili 
tei cum alus geldantes ” 

See above, pp 162, 200, 216 
* See vol u p 196 
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the Dive the Countess was reposing herself after her hath/ chap xs. 
when she was slain by four brothers who were among the 
many whose inheritances she had taken away by wrong 
and robbeiy.^ The death of his cruel helpmate, and the 
virtues of his second wife, Adeliza the daughter of Everard iza * 
of Puisat, of the noblest blood of France/ wrought, we His mon- 
are told, for good upon the character of Roger. Already dationa 
a bountiful benefactor of monks in Normandy,'^ he became 
in England a still more lenowned patron and founder. 

It is this last character of Earl Roger which indirectly 

connects him with one of our most valuable authorities for 

the history of these times. Among his followers was History of 

Odelenus the son of Constantins, a priest of Orleans, o/orlean^ 

He was the Earl’s chaplain and confessor, to whom His settie- 

he gave a wooden church which stood in a suburb of^^^ws^ 

Shrewsbury beyond the Severn.^ The French clerk had 

married an English wife, and was the father of at least of Ordenc 

three English-born sons. One, seemingly the eldest, re- 

ceived the Enghsh name of Ordenc;® another bore thePebruaiy 

i6, 1075 

^ The story of the death of ^label is told at length by Ordenc (578 B) 

The chief murderer, with his brothers, “noctu ad cameram Comitissse 
accessit, ipsamque in municipio super Di\am, quod Buns dicitur, m lecto 
post balneum delioiantem, pro recompensatione patiimonu sui ense detrun- 
cavit ’* Her son Hugh tned in vain to o\eitake the slayers of hi» mother, 
but they had wanly broken down the bndge's, and so escaped and made 
their way to Apulia 

2 Old Yit 578 B 

2 Ib D “ Adelaisam Ebrardi de Pusacio, qui de nobihssimis Fraucorum 
procenbus erat, filiam ” He adds, sequens a prion matrona dispar 
moribus exstitit Nam matuntate et religione viguit, vir unique suum ad 
amorem monachorum et defensionem paupeium frequenter incitavit 

Panperes,” in the case of Roger and Adeliza, may be translated Englii>hr 
qnen ‘ See Will. Gem vn 22 

® Ord Yit 579 C,D. ''Illic [beyond the east gate of Shiewsbury] 
nimirum lignea capella priscis temporibus a Smuardo consangumeo condita 
fuerat ” 

® The truer English form of the name would be OrdnCt like the Abbot 
of Abmgdon mentioned in vol m p 731, and Otdncus is the form m his 
own te i.t, but his editors seem to have established the use of the longer 
form, analogous to the leceivel forms of the names Theodonc and Fredenck 
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Frenck name of Everard, while the youngest was called 
after the saintly Benedict, the father of Western monas- 
ticism.^ The young Orderie received his name from the 
priest who baptized him in the church of Ettingsham 
near the Severn.^ At the age of five years he learned 
the first rudiments of letters from the priest Siward, his 
maternal kinsman, in the church by the gate of Shrews- 
bury which was then or afterwards held by his father.^ 
And, if we take his own words literally, his education 
was so strictly English that he did not understand the 
native tongue of his own father,^ At the age of ten years, 
the young Orderie, called in religion Vital,® was sent as a 
tender exile, as he calls himself from the furthest parts 
of Mercia, to serve God in a monastery beyond the sea.® 
This was that famous house of Ouche or Saint Evroul, 

^ See below, p 499. 

^ Ord Vit 548 A “ Apud Ettingesbam m ecclesiS. Sancti Eattae Con- 
fessons, quae sita est super Sabnnam fluvium, per mimsteiium Ordnoi 
sacerdotis sacro fonte renatus sum ” So agam 924 A, where he adds, 
“ mihi ejusdem sacerdotis, patrim scihcet mei, uomen indidisti ” 

® Ib 924 A, **Quuin qumque essem annorum, apud urbem Scrobes- 
bunam scholse traditus sum, et pnnia tibi servitia clencatus obtuli in 
basilic^ sanctorum Petn et Pauli Apostolorum Hlic Siguardus msignis 
presbyter per quinque annos Carmentis Nicostratae litens docuit me, ac 
psalmis et hymms alusque necessariis instructiombus mancipavit me ” In 
548 A it stands thus, “ Siuua[r]do nobili presbytero htens erudiendis a 
genitore traditus sum” I presume that this Siward is the same as 
“ SiwarduB consanguineus ” spoken of before. He must have been a kms- 
man of Odelenus’ English wife. 

* In 924 0 he says that, when he reached Normandy, “Imguam, ut 
Joseph an jEgypto, quam non noveram audivi” The Normans are 
“ exteri,” but they show him no little kindness 

® Ib “ Nomen YifcaJis pro Anglico vocamine, quod Normamus absonum 
censebatur, mihi impositum est ” 

^ In 547 C he IS “ de extremis Merciorum fimbus decennis Angligena 
hue advectus, barbarusque et ignotus advena,” in the next page, “de 
Angh^ in Normanniam tenellus exsul, ufc setemo Eegi militarem, destm- 
atus sum,” and again m 924 0, “decennis itaque Britanmcum mare 
transfretavi, exsul in Normanmam veni, cunctis ignotus neminem cognovi ” 
Dunstau or jEltheah could hardly have been a better Englishman than 
this son of a French settler 
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wtieh owes no small part of its fame to his presence chap. atx. 
within its walls. There he spent tlie rest of his days, 
recording the acts of Norman saints and Norman heroes, 
but never losing the feelings of an Englishman, never 
forgettmg his love for the land in which he was born,^ 

This personal history of Ordeiic is one which deserves Lessons 
our closest attention. Nothing shows more clearly howthebsto^ 
the foreign settlers in England mingled with the natives, 
and how their sons came to look upon themselves 
Englishmen. The father of Ordenc indeed, a French- 
man in the strictest sense, would not be open to any 
feehngs which were distinctively Norman. But Normans 
and Frenchmen, both speaking the tongue of the con- 
querors, formed one class as distmguished from the con- 
quered English, and, if there be anything in blood, a man 
from Orleans, whether his descent were Eoman, Gaulish, 
or even Frankish, was much fiirfcher removed from Eng- 
lishmen than a man from Bayeux or Coutances. Yet this 
foreign pnest clearly lived on terms of equahty and 
friendship with the people from among whom he chose 
his wife, and to one of whom he trusted his son for educa- 
tion. To Ordenc himself it seems never to have occurred, 
any more than it occurred to Thomas of London, that he 
was anything hut an Englishman. His sojourn from child- Abiding 
hood in a Norman monastery, his necessarily greater feelmg of 
familiarity with the speech and manners of Normandy, 
never wiped out the English spint from the heart of one 
who was bom of an English mother on Enghsb soil. 

And Orderic the Englishman, as he loves to call himself/ 
could hardly have looked on his father, or even his father’s 
patron, as an enemy of Englishmen. 

We may remark also that, though Orderic often makes 

^ He once at least visited EngLand, as -we shall see further on 

® “ Yitahs Angligena ” is his description throughout. See especially 
547 B, and the end of his History, 924, 925 

VOL. IV K k 
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CHAP, xx nse of the common phrases of abuse towards the married 

clergy and their wives^ though he lets us know that to 

graced as a ^ priest was looked on as a disqualification 

mamed ... . 

pnest for ecclesiastical digmties^^ yet he speaks of his own birth 

and his own pareni^ without any feeling of shame. It 
is clear that Odelerius was a father of whom no son had 
need to be ashamed, and it is equally clear, from the 
position which he held and the influence which he exer- 
cised, that his neighbours, French and Enghsh, did not 
look on his married household as a matter of reproach. 
^rljKoger He was the right hand man of Earl Roger m his pious 
Shrews- undertaHugs, and it was at his suggestion that the great 
Ahbey at Shrewsbuiy first arose. The town which formed 

his sug- the capital of Roger’s Earldom was a very stronghold of 
gestion. , 1 JO 

the secular clergy. At the tune of the Conquest Shrews- 
bury contained no monastery, but several well-endowed 
foundations of secular canons stood within its walls.^ The 
ordinary process would have been to drive the seculars out 
of one of these churches, as Earl Hugh did at Chester/ 
and to call this process a new foundation. Instead of this, 
Odelerius offered his own church as the groundwork of the 
1083 new foundation.*^ The Earl made his vow before the altar 


^ See above, p 448 

® The possessions of the churches of Saant Mary, Saint Michael, Saint 
Chad (Ceadda), Saint Alkmund (Ealhmund), and Saint Julian are aU 
recorded in Domesday (252 h, 253), Of Saint Mary*s, and the ounous 
story about pne of its canons, we have aheady heard, see vol ii p 550, 
2nd ed The land there spoken of had, by the tune of the Survey, come 
into the hands of Earl Hoger, and it is added, “ Vasta est et vasta mventa 
est j” and of one possession of Saint Alkmund we read, « Comes Rogenus 
abbtulit ecclesise ” Otherwise none of these foundations seem to have 
been touched by the Conquest Those of Samt Mary and Samt Chad 
remained independent coUegiate churches with Deans down to the Dissolu- 
tion Saint Julian and Saint Michael seem (Mon Angl vm. 1464) to 
have got attached to the College of Battlefield founded by Henry the 
Fourth 3 ggg above, p 492 

* Ordenc (58 1 C) says that the monastery was founded “ m fiindo patns 
mei,” evidently meanmg the church of Saint Peter m which hib father was 
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of Saint Peter, and made his gift hy the symbolical chap, xx, 
offering of his gloves.^ The Abbey gradually arose m the 1087^1094. 
Poregate of Shrewsbury/ but the endowment which it 
received from its founder seems not to have been magni- 
ficent.® Odelerius himself was, aceordmg to his means, Gifts of 
a more bountiful benefactor than the Earl. He com- 
mended all that he had to the new monastery,^ and both 
himself and one of his sons became monks within its 

priest So in Domesday (252 6) we read, “In Sciropesberie cmtate 
facti [the present tense marks the work as still gomg on] Rogenua 
Comes abbatiam, et eidem dedit monastenum [mark the vague use of the 
word as applied to a parish church, see vol 1. p 472, vol u p 441] 

Sancti Petri, ubi erat parochia civitatis ” So m the foundation charter 
(Mon Angl. 121 519) Roger speaks of his foundation as bemg made “in 
suburbio civitatis Salopesberiae, m ecclesia sanctorum Apostolomm Petri et 
Pauli, quae antiquitus ibi fundata erat ** The local history printed m the 
Monasticon (iii 518) is to the same effect, and it presently adds, “locus ille 
in quo supradicta ecclesia fundata est fuit de.haereditate cujusdam militis, 
cui nomen Siwardus,” and it is added that Roger gave Siward othei lands 
to , procure his consent and participation m the foundation If the de- 
scription of Siward as “miles” is correct, ^'Siwardus consanguineus ” 
and “Siwardus presbyter” (see above, p 495) must be two different people. 

The nave of the church now standing, which must be of the age of Roger, 
or very little later, represents the wooden church of Odelenus, in the same 
way in which what is called Saint Joseph’s Chapel represents the “ hgnea 
basilica” at Glastonbury 

^ Ord Yit 581 A “ Ad ecclesiam B Petn Apostoh abiit, ibique se 
abbatiam constructurum palam testibus multis devovit, totumque sub- 
urbium, quod extra portam onentalem situm est, Sancto Petro donavit , et 
super aram per chnothecas suas donationem posuit ” 

® Roger speaks m his charter of “ vicum ilium totum qui dicitur Bifoi 
and in the local history (Mon Angl m 517) “ vicus ipse Bifonetta vocatur 
quod nos Imgu^ GaRicS, ante po? tarn dicimus ” The place is stiH called 
the Abbey Fmegate 

3 Ord Vit 581 B “Terris ac redditibus medioc? iter locupletavit ” So 
■Will Malm Gest Pont 305, “ Scrobbesbenense recens est omnmo, a 
Rogeno Comite de Monte Gomenco constitutum Ibi monachos locavit ex 
Sagio, angusto prorsus victu et amictu, sed qui has serumnas spe futurse 
mei cedis Isetis animis parvipendant ’* 

* Ib 580 D He 1|rst promises to spend fifteen pounds (“ libras steri- 
lensium ”) on the buildings of the monasteiy, and then follows one of those 
curious grants or commendations with a reservation, of which we have seen 
so many We read that “ quod promiserat ex mtegro complevit,” 

E k 2 
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walls.^ The house however was always spoken of as the 
work of the Earl. He placed in it an Abbot and monks 
from his own monastery of Saint Martin of Seez,^ and 
there, when he died seven years after the death of the 
Conqueror, he was buried with the honours of a founder.® 
Shrewsbury however was not the only place in his Earl- 
dom where Earl Eoger appeared as a benefactor of monastic 
bodies. Wenlock in Shropshire had been in early times 
the seat of a house of nuns founded by the holy Mildburh, 
one of those virgin saints of royal birth in whom inde- 
pendent England had been so fruitful.'^ The house, de- 
stroyed by the Danes, was, in some shape or other, restored 
by the bounty of Earl Leofric and now under Earl Eoger 
the holy place of Saint Mildburh became a monastery of 
the Cluniac order, an order which had been lately intro- 
duced into England, and whose first-fruits were then 
rising in the great foundation of William of Warren and 
Gundrada at Lewes.® 

But the cares of Earl Eoger were not devoted wholly 
to ecclesiastical concerns. The position of his Earldom 
involved constant dealings with his Welsh neighbours. 

^ Ord. Vit 581 B “ Batis ducentis hbris argenti Deo Benedictum 
filmm sumn ibidem obttdit, et ipse post obitum Eogeni Oomitis monacMe 
scbema suscepit ” He was then sixty years old 

^ See the cbarter, Mon Angl m 519. (SeeWiU Gem yli 22 ; Neustna 
^3 ® <^rd Yit 581 B 

* Will Malm Gest Pont 306, Gesta Begum, 1 76, u 216, where we 
read of the wonderful discovery of her buiying-place at the time of Earl 
Boger s foundation. 

® Elor Wig 1057, WiU Malm Gest Begum, u 196 It is plam from 
Domesday, 252 6, that Leofric ’s foundation, whatever its nature, went on 
till the changes made by Boger, “ Ecclesiam Sanctae Milburgse fecit Bogenus 
Comes abbatiam Ipsa ecclesia tenet Wenloch et tenuit T B E ’* Amd the 
same is said of all its other possessions, save one, of which we read, Ipsa 
ecclesia tennit Godestoch Comes Bogenus dedit capellanis sms, sed ecclesia 
debet habere ” (Did Odelenus profit by this misappuopnation It is plam 
that Eoger did nothing except change the foundation and rebuild the church. 

® Will Malm Gest Pont. 306 On ihe Cluniac order, and its mtrodno- 
tion mto England, see Mon Angl v. i, 72. 
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Under the later Earls of the House of Leofric the re- 
lations between Wales and Mercia, whatever we say of 
those between Wales and England, had commonly been 
friendly.^ But the new Earls of the Mercians of the 
House of Montgomery^ deemed it their business, now 
that England was conquered^ to complete their work by 
the fixrther conquest of Wales. The Welsh princes were 
ever fighting among themselves, and the Norman Earls, 
as Enghsh Earls on the same border had done before 
them, not uncommonly found it answer their purpose to 
help one party in the divided land against another. Earl 
Roger, with the aid of various valiant men whose names 
are duly recorded, was constantly at war with his dan- 
gerous neighbours. Chief among them was Warren the 
Bald, the husband of his niece Aimeria, who commanded 
at Shrewsbury, 2 and his own son Hugh, who, as the 
Welsh Chronicles witness, carried his wasting arms as 
far as the lands of Ceredigion and Dyfed.^ But the chief 
border possession of the House of Montgomery was that 
to which they transferred the name which they had them- 
selves borrowed from the ancestral hill in the land of 

^ This is shown in the marriage of Gru^’dd and Ealdgyth, in the help 
^ven by the Welsh to the Korthmnbnan revolt, and in more than one 
instance since the commg of Wilham See above, pp 109, 182 
® “Rogenus Mercionun Comes” appears m Ordenc, 667 B, butm 768 
A the two Hughs, he of Chestei and Roger’s son and successor, appear 
more accurately as “ duo Consides quibus Merciormn prsecipue regio sub- 
3acet” In the same spint (671 A) he calls the Bishop of Chester or 
Coventry “ Merciomm Episcopus ” 

® Ord Yit 522 B “ Wannus Oalvus, coipore parvo sed anirno magno 
Is this the “ Warinus’*'the “antecessor” of the Sheriff Ramald who gave 
lands to Samt Petei for his soul? (Domesday, 254) 

* Ann Camb 1071 “Eranci vastaverunt Keredigiaun” On this, to 
fill up the cup of misfortune, follows, “ Menevia vastata est a gentihbus et 
Bangor similiter” 1072 *‘De Mungumeri Hugo vastavit Heredigiaim ” 
Brut y Tywysogion, 1071, 1072 “Then, a year after that, the Erench 
ravaged Ceredigion and Dyfed Then, a year after that, a second time 
the Erench devastated Ceredigion ” The Welsh word for ‘'ravaged” an 
“devastated” is the same 
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Lisieux.^ The castle of Shrewsbury was indeed a fortress 
raised to curb a conquered town and district, but it was 
also the seat of the civil government of a ruler who seems 
not wholly to have lacked the wish to do judgement and 
justice. But the second seat of the power of Earl Roger 
was, no less than the fortress of William Peverel in the 
Peakland, a simple vulture’s nest on a crag. The site 
on which it arose was not a conquest of the Earl’s own ; 
it was already an English possession, and in King Ead- 
ward’s days the neighbouring land had been held by three 
Englishmen, free from all taxes, as a mere hunting-ground 
in the wilderness.® But when Earl Roger’s fortress had 
crowned the height, a town arose at its base, which in 
the tongue of the conquered Cymry bore, from some 
follower of the Earl, the name of Tre BMioiiu But 
on Norman and English lips castle and town took the 
name of their founder; and, m the later division of Wales, 
the name of Montgomery passed from the town to the 
newly formed county. No other man among the con- 
querors could boast so truly as Earl Roger that he called 
the land after his own name. 

To the south along the British border lay the lands held 
by the great oppressor, William Fitz-Osbern, Earl of Here- 
ford.^ His tenure of his Earldom was short, and, as regards 

^ Domesday, 254. "Ipse Comes construxit castrum Montgumeri vo- 
catum ” 

® Ib “ Adjacent lii bidae et dimidia quas tenuemnt Seuuar, Oslac, Azor, 
de Eege E quietas ab omni geldo ad venandum eas babuerunt ” 

® There is something very stnkmg in the tone, half of lamentation, half 
of triumph, m which Orderic (536 A) moralizes over the career of William 
Fitz-Osbern , " Tere glona mundi ut flos foeni decidit et arescit, ac velut 
fiimus deficit et transit. Hbi est GuiUelmus Osberm fihus, Herfordensis 
Comes et Regis vicarius, Normannise dapifer, et magister mihtum belli- 
cosus^ Hic numrum pnmus et maxim, us oppressor Anglorum fuit, et 
enormem causam per temeritatem suam enutnvit, per quam mnltis miUibus 
ruma miserae mortis incubuit Verum Justus Judex omnia videt, et uni- 
cuique prout meretur digue redhibet. Proh dolor • ecce CruiUelmus corruit. 
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Englishmen, his conquests were never complete, for the sub- chap, xx, 

mission of Eadnc did not take place till the dominion and 

life of Earl William had come to an end. But on the 

Cymry his short reign allowed him to make some fearful 

inroads. The Norman version makes him overthrow Welsh His wars 

longs by wholesale, Ehys, Cadwgan, Meredydd, and others WeM 

who are not named.^ The native chromcles of Wales make 

matters a little clearer. The names of all three princes 

appear in the Welsh history of the time, but it is the fate 

of Meredydd which we can most clearly connect with the 

arms of William Eitz-Osbem. We have seen Meredydd 

the son of Owen established in South Wales after the 

civil war in which Ehiwallon fell, and which broke up 

the arrangements which had been made by Harold after 

the fall of Gru%dd the son of Llywelyn.^ But Caradoc Meredydd 

the son of Gruffydd the son of Ehydderch, the same who and slam 

had destroyed Hai*old^s house at Portskewet,® now leagued 

himself with the French, that is evidently with the Earl WiUmm, 

1070 

of Hereford, and their united forces overthrew Meredydd 
on the banks of the Eumney.^ We have here reached 
the beginning, though only the beginning, of that great 
Norman settlement in South Wales which was a few years 
later to make Slorganwg, above almost every other part 
of the Isle of Biitam, a land of Norman knights and 
Norman castles. But this work was to be done by other 
hands than those of WiUiam Fitz-Osbern. His career 


audax athleta recepit quod promemit TTt multos ense trucidavit, ipse 
quoque ferro repente mteriit ” 

^ Ord Vit 521 D “Eex Guillelraus eum cum Gualteno de Laceio 
alusque probatis pugilibus contra Bntones bellis inbiantes opposuit Horum 
audacia Biachamannos prizmtus mvasit, et Guallorum Reges Risen et 
Caducan ac Manadoth, aliosque plures prostravit.” 

® See abo've, p 1S3 

® See vol u. p 480 

* Atiti. Camb 1070 “Maredut films Owini a Cradauc filio Grif&d et 
a Fiancis occisus est super ripam Remny ” So Brut y lywysogion to the 
same efiect 
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CHAP. XX. was the stortest of any among William’s chief followers ; 
it was confined to the actual years of the Conquest. It 
is therefore no wonder that all that we hear of him relates 
to his military exploits, and that he does not, like his 
neighbour at Shrewsbury, appear in England either as an 
ecclesiastical founder or as a civil ruler. We hear of his libe- 
rality, but it was a liberality shown towards soldiers only, 
and one of which the more discerning mind of his master 
Wdli in*s approve.^ We hear of his legislation in his county 

military of Hereford, but his only recorded ordinance is one which 
legislation, limited the penalties for oifences committed by 

members of the favoured class.^ But, as he had been the 
earliest friend of William, he retained his confidence to 
the last. Fiom his warfare on the Welsh border he was 
called away to give the help of his counsel to Queen 
Matilda in her regency" of the Noman Duchy, ^ and from 
His death thence he went to lose his life in that Flemish warfare 
K>7i. * oi which it will be better to put off our notice until we 

have finished the survey of our own island. 

From the West we turn again to the North Our best 
authority for Northern affairs ^ descnbes King Malcolm as 


^ Wilham of Malmesbury (Gest Eeg m. 256) ventures to say of him, 
“Siquidem . Willelmus fihus Osbemi, pimcipibus optimis comparand us 
fdent, baud scio an etiam prseponendus ” He goes on to say, “ Erat m eo 
mentis anunositas quam commendabat manus pene prodiga hberalitas , 
unde factum est ut imlitum multitudine, quibus larga stipendia dabat, 
hostiura aviditatem arceret, civium seduhtatem haberet , quare pro effusis 
sumptibus asperrimam Regis offensam mcurrit* quod gazas suas improvide 
dilapidaret ’* 

® Ib. “ Manet ad hanc diem in comitatu ejus apud Herefordum legum 
quas statuit inconcussa finmtas, ut nullus miles pro qualicumque commisso 
plus septem solidis solvat, quum in alus provincus, ob parvam occasi- 
unculam in transgressione prsecepti henhs, viginti vel vigmti qumque 
pendantur ” 

® See below, § 4 

* On the invasions of Malcolm, and Mr Hinde’s objections to the state- 
ments of the Northern interpolatoi, see Appendix QQ 
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choosing the year of the completion of the Conquest, when chjlp. xx. 
"William had withdrawn from the wasted lands of 

invades 

and Durham, for another attack on a land which seemed ^'orthera 
already to have been given up to utter ruin. He passed 
through Cumberland, still part of his own domimons, into 
Teesdale,^ and thence into Cleveland^ and thence again He ravages 
northwards into the patrimony of Saint Cuthberht. The 
little that the Normans had left was now devoured by the 
Scots ; men lost all that they had^ and some of them lost 
their lives as well churches were burned along with the 
men who had taken shelter in them.^ Malcolm had reached His 
the mouth of the Wear, and was there ridmg backwards 
and forwards, enjoying the sight of the sufferings which 
his followers were inflicting on the wretched English,"* and 
above all the destruction of the church of Saint Peter by fire.^ 

While he was thus engaged two pieces of news were brought 
to him. The ships which bore the English exiles from Eadgarand 
conquered York had put in at the haven of Wearmouth ® 

They seem to have tarried awhile with the Danish fleet Wear- 

mouth. 


^ Sun Bun 1070, p 87 “Per idem tempus infimta Scottonun multi- 
tude, ducente Malcolmo Rege per Cumbreland traducta, versus onentem 
divertens, umversam Tesedale et ejus fimtima loca ultra citraq^ue feroci 
vastavit depopulatione ” 

^ Ib “ Bepopulatct Clyvelande ex parte, repentma depopulatione occupat 
Heorttemysse, mdeque pei ten as Sancti Cuthberti ferociter discurrens, 
omnes ommbus rebus, nonnullos etiam ipsis pnvat ammabus ’* 

3 Ib 

^ Ib “ Quum circa npas fluminis equitaret, deque altiori loco suonim 
crudeha m miseros Anglos faemora prospiciens, tali spectaculo animos et 
oculos pasceret ” 

fi Ib “ Tunc et ecclesiam Sancti Petn Apostoloium principis in Were- 
muthe flammS, suorum, ipso mspectante, consumpsit ” See Appendix: HH. 

® Ib “ISTuntiatum est ilii clitonem Eadgarum suasque sorores, regiae 
stirpis puellas decoras, pluresque alios praedivites de sms sedibus profugos 
m ilium portum applicuis&e navibus ” 

At least we have nowhere else to put them during the winter of 1069. 
Most likely they stayed with the fleet as long as it kept m the Humber, 
and parted company with the Banes as soon as they sailed towards Ely, 
This IS in flict imphed m the words of the next extract 
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but if they had accompanied them in all their doings along 
the eastern coast, we should most likely have heard of it. 
At all events, ships drew near to the haven of Wearmonth, 
bearing the -ffltheling Eadgar, his mother Agatha, his 
sisters Margaret and Christina, along with Siward Barn, 
Mserleswegen, and others, who were once more seeking 
a shelter at the court of Malcolm after the final rum 
of their hopes in England."^ They could hardly have 
expected to find their intended host in the very act of 
ravaging their native country; but his savage occu- 
pation in no way lessened his friendly feelmgs towards 
them. In his eyes perhaps England was already so 
completely the Kingdom of Wilham that the friend of 
Eadgar was bound to deal with* it as with the land 
of an enemy. The man who was feasting his eyes 
with the rum of Wearmouth hastened to show all 
courtesy to the guests who were entering its haven. 
He met them in person ; he gave them his fullest peace^r 
and bade them dwell m his realm as long as it might 
please them.^ They sailed on towards Scotland ; he went 
on with the harrymg of Northumberland. For, while he 
was still at Wearmouth, another piece of tidmgs had been 
brought to him. While he was ravaging the land of 
Saint Cuthberht, Gospatnc, William’s Earl in North- 
humberland, had burst into Malcolm’s Cumbrian provmce, 


^ Sim Bun lo^o, p 86. “Fuerant ibidem eo tempore et aliae naves 
nommUse, quarum ductores erant clito Eadgarus cum matre AgatbSi et 
duabus soronbus Margarets et CbnstmS-, Siward Bam, Mailessuein, Alf- 
wmus films Normanni, et abi quamplures, qui post expugnationem cas- 
tellorum Eboraci, Ba/ias SMa teiateoihhm, quoniam eis auxibo fuerant, 
mdignationem Eegis sibi metuerant, Scotiam ire profugi parabant, ibique 
navigationem prosperam praestolabantui ” I can give no further account 
of ^Ifwine the son of Northman The “ aliae naves** are opposed to that 
which earned Bishop jEthelwme 

® Ib p 87 “Batis ergo dextns vementes ad se benigne aUoqmtur, 
eisque cum suis omnibus regni sm habitationem quamdiu vellent cum pace 
donavit firmissimll ** 
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tad harried the land with fire and sword^ and had returned chap xx. 
with great spoil to the old fortress of Northumhnan 
Kings and Earls at Bamborough.^ That post he held 
as his head-quarters, strengthening himself against any 
attack, and ever and anon makmg vigorous sallies against 
the invaders 2 When the news of Gospatric^s inroad into ^lalcolm’s 
Cumberland was brought to Malcolm at Wearmouth, he 
was filled with wrath, and issued orders, such as we may be 
sure that William never gave, and which remind us of the 
worst deeds of the apostate Swend ^ and of the heathin in- 
vaders before him. From that day forward none of English 
race were to be spared; the remnant that the Norman 
had left were to pay for the exploit of their Earl by death 
or by hopeless slavery.^ The word was given, and it was 
carried out to the letter by the ruthless marauders to 
whom it was addressed. The old men and women were 
slaughtered, as our local informant puts it, like swine 
for the banquet.^ The Scots are even charged with re- 
newing one of the most fiendish cruelties of the heathen 
Danes, that of seeking their sport in tossing little children 
on the points of their spears.® Young men and maidens. 


^ Sun Dun 1070, p 87 “ Inter has Scottornm vastationes ac rapinas 
Gospatncus Gomes . . accitis auxiliatonbus strenuis atroci depopula- 
tione Gumbreland mvadit Peracta csede et incendio, cum magna prasda 
revertitur, seque cum sociis m mumtionem Babbanburch fimiissimam 
conclusit.” 

® Ib “Ex qui. ssepius prorumpens vires hostium debilitavit 
® See vol. 1 p 395 

* Sim, Dun, 1070, p 88 “Auditis ille (quum adhuc flamm^ suorum 
ardentem Sancti Petn ecclesiam spectaret) quae Cospatricus m suos fecerat, 
vix prse furore seipsum ferens, jussit suis ut nuUi Anglicse gentis ulterius 
parcerent, sed omnes vel necando m terram funderent vel captivando sub 
jugum perpetuse servitutis abducerent ” 

® lb. “ Senes et vetulse, alii gladiis obtruncantur, alii, ut porci ad esum 
destimtif lanceis confodixmtur.” 

® Ib. “Eapti ab ubenbus matrmn parvuh in altum acre projiciimtur, 
unde recidentes lancearum acuminibus excipiuntur hastilibus confertim 
solo infixis , h^c crudelitate pro ludorum spectaculo delectabantur bestiis 
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CHAP XX and all who were of age and strength to he nseful in 
En^sh slavery, were driven in fetters to the land of bondage.^ 
driven into Many sank through fatigue, some of them never to rise 
again ; those in whom life was left found no pity, but 
were driven on all the more unsparingly by the ruthless 
bidding of Malcolm^ Thus, we are told, was Scotland 
filled with English slaves of either sex. There was not 
a village, there was not even a house, so poor but an 
English captive was there to be seen in thraldom.^ 

The Wfiile Malcolm was thus making his fearful march 

homewards, rich with the human spoil of England, the 
Scotland exiles had reached his land in safety by sea. To 

some at least of the party it was only a momentary shelter. 
JEthelwine Siward Bam and Bishop -Slthelwine soon left Scotland to 
Barn go share the fortunes of their countrymen among the fens of 
Ely ^ But the jEthehng and his family paid Malcolm a 
Eadgar longer Visit, and one of the company was now at last per- 
suaded to accept the land of refuge as a permanent home, 
remain m Margaret, the sister of Eadgar, had perhaps been betrothed 
to Malcolm in the days of King Eadward.® He had per- 
haps begun to yearn after her from the time of her first 


crudeliores Scotti ” Of this particular form of cruelty we hear again in the 
invasion of the Scots under David in 1138, when it is specially attributed 
to the savages of Galloway, see jEthelred of Bievaux, X Scriptt 341 , 
Hen Hunt Scnptt p Beedam, 222 Simeon adds the curious reflexion, 
'*Sic innocens setas coelum adscensuras, inner coelum pendens et terrain, 
emittit anunas ** 

^ Sim Dun X070, p 88 “ Juvenes et juvenculae, et quicnmque openbus 
ac labonbus idonei videbantur, ante faciem hostium vincti compelluntur, 
ut perpetno exsiho m servos et anciUas redigantur " 

^ Ib “ Horum quaedara dum plusquam vires ferrent currendo ante ora 
compellentium fetigarentur, lUico ruentes in terram, eumdem locum casus et 
mortis habebant Hsec Malcolmus considerans, nuUis miseromm lacmms, 
nuUis gemitibus, flectebatur ad misericoidiam, sed potius jussit ut amphus 
perurgerentur eundo ” 

3 Ib “ Eepleta est ergo Scotia servis et anciUis Anglici generis, ita 
ut etiam usque hodie nulla, non dico villula sed nec domuncula, sme his 
valeat invenin 

* See above, p 46S ^ See Appendix BB 
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visit.^ At all events, the marriage of the Scottish King chap x\. 
with the sister of the English jEtheling was now not long 
delayed. Malcolm’s first wife, Ingebiorg, the widow of Margaret 
Thorfinn,^ the mother of the two young Earls who had ria^* 
tarried with the Norwegian fleet at Eiccall/ must have Question 
been removed in some way, and for Margaret’s sake we former wife 
may hope that she was removed by death rather than 
by divorce.*^ But the eagerness for the match was wholly 
on Malcolm’s side. He indeed might well be bent on such 
an alkance Margaret was indeed a banished wanderer ; 
but both her personal ments and the splendour of her 
descent set her far above such wives as the Kings of Scots 
had hitherto taken to share their thrones. None of Mal- 
colm’s predecessors had ever had the chance of wooing a 
bride whose Others were the whole line of West-Saxon 
Kings, and whose mother’s kin went up to the Csesars who 
bare rule over Rome.^ But both the sisters of Eadgar were 3klaigaret's 
inclined to a religious life. Christina we shall see again final 
as the stem Abbess of a famous English monastery, 

Margaret’s prayer at this time was to serve the mighty Lord 
through this short life in pure maidenhood.® She herself, 
her brother, and all her compamons at first utterly refused 

^ Chroii Wig 1067 Da begann se cyngc Malcbolm gyrnan hw 
[Eadgares] sweostor lum to wife, Margaretaa ” 

® See Yol 111 p 344 ® PP* 357» 375 

* See Appendix BB 

® The English Chronicler descants with evident pnde on Maigaret’s 
doubly royal kindred , “ Of geleaffullan and ssSelan cynne heo waes 
asprungon , hire feeder wees Eadward eetJeling, Eadmnndes sunn kynges , 

Eadmund JSjielredmg, -ffij>elred Eadgaiing, Eadgar Eadreding [it should 
be Eadmundmgl^ and swa forS on keet cynecynn, and hire modor cynn 
gse5 to Heinnce casere, j?e haefde anwald ofer Rome ” Henry the Second 
ought to be meant , but some of the reflected glory of Henry the Thud 
seems to be thrown back on him 
® Chron Wig 1067 ; 

“ pset heo on maegShade On hisan life sceortan, 

Mihtigan Dnhtne On clmnre forhsefednysse 

Mid hchoman here heortan Cweman mihte ” 
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to hearken to the Eling’s suit. But the love of Malcolm 
was not to be withstood. He dealt with her brother till 
he said Yea ; for in truth he durst not say otherwise^ seeing 
they had come into his power.^ In fact the marriage- vow 
of Margaret to Malcolm seems to have been plighted as 
unwillingly as the homage-vow of Harold to WiDiam. 
But the results in the two cases were widely different. It 
was a good day indeed for Malcolm and for Scotland when 
Margaret was persuaded or constramed to exchange the 
easy self-dedication of the cloister for the harder task of 
doing her duty in that state of life to which it had pleased 
God to call her. Margaret became the mirror of wives, 
mothers, and Queens, and none ever more worthily earned 
the honours of saintship. Her gentle influence reformed 
whatever needed to be reformed in her husband,^ and none 
laboured more diligently for the advance of all temporal 
and spiritual enlightenment in her adopted country.^ 
The wife of Malcolm played a part not wholly unlike the 
part played by the earlier wives of -fflthelbeiht and 
Eadwine, an influence the opposite to the evil influence 
of the Norman Emma. There was indeed no need for 
Margaret to bring a new rehgion into Scotland, but she 
gave a new life to the religion which she found existing 

^ Chron. Wig 1067 ** Ajid be [Eadgar] and bis menu ealle lange 

'Wi'Sowsedon and eac beo wi’Ssoc, and cwsetS [tben follows the poem] 
Se kyngc befealb georne bire bre'Ser, oS j?8et be cwse'S ia wiS, and eac he 
elles ne dorste, forj?an >e bi on bis anwald becumene wseron ” 

® Ib “ Se kyng bi J?a underfeng, ba* bit hire unbances wsere, and 
bim gebcade hire pea/was, and b^ncode God pe him swylce gemaeccean 
nubtigbce foigeai^ and wisbce bine bebobte swa be fiiU witter W86s, and 
awende bine sylfiie to Gode, and selce unsiueruysse oferbogode ” So Sim 
Dun S8, Oujus studio et industna Rex ipse, deposits morum baibarie, 
factus est bonestior atque civilior 

® Ib “ Beos foresprecene cwen seo^tfan on bsJtn lande manege nytwyrtSe 
dseda gefremede Gode to lofe, and eac on pa, kynewisan wel gebeb, eaUswa 
hire gecynde wses ” On Samt Margaret, see Palgrave, iv 315 et seqq , part 
of the admirable chapter on Scottish afiaors which is one of the gems of bis 
work 
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there, and she made changes in various points where the chap. xx. 
traditions of the Scottish Church still differed from the 
leceived practice of* Western Christendom.^ She became 
the correspondent of Lanfrane,- and her Life was written 
by the holy Prior and Bishop Turgot.^ And to turn from 
the personal and ecclesiastical aspect of the marriage to its 
historical and political side, no royal marriage was ever 
more important in its results for both of the countries 
concerned. It was through Margaret that the old kingly 
blood of England passed into the Veins of the descendants 
of the Conqueror ; it was in her daughter, the heiress of 
her virtues, that the green tree began to return to its 
place.® And in the land of her adoption the mission of impulse 
Margaret was to put the finishmg stroke to the process 
which was fest making Scotland Enghsh. The Kings 
Scots had already learned that their English Eaildom of 
Lothian was in truth the most valuable portion of their 


^ From tlie words of the Chronicler one might almost have thought 
that Margaret had to work on a heathen bridegroom, just like her Frankish 
and Kentish predecessors And certainly, to judge from what we have 
seen of him on his Northumbrian raid, Malcolm would seem to have been 
personally a far more unpromismg subject than JEthelberht or Eadwme 
In the Chronicles Malcolm is “ vii infidehs , ” Margaret i& sent “ ])one 
kyng genhtan of ])am dweliande psetSe, and geb%ean hme to beteran wege, 
and his leode samod, and alegcean ha uuheawas ha seo heod ser beeode ” 
On the nature of these “ unheawas,** see Mr E W Eobertson, i 149 
His whole account of Malcolm and Margaret should be read See also 
Innes* Scotland m the Middle Ages, 86 (though an unheard of exploit is 
there attributed to Margaret’s father), and Burton’s whole chaptei beginning 
i 378 

® See the letter of Lanfrane to her, Giles, 1 59, hut it contams no 
historical information He sends to her a certam Goldewmus, who from 
his name may he supposed to be an Englishman 

® The Life of Margaret by Turgot, prmted m Mr Hinde’s edition of 
Simeon, is one of the most interestmg pieces that we have as a personal 
and ecclesiastical biography, but it throws little light on the marriage 
as a mere piece of history. 

* The descent of the Conqueror’s sons from -Alfred seems to have been 
forgotten See vol i. p 23 , ii p 304 
® See vol m pp ii, 30 
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CHAP XX. dominions. Maleolm^s sojourn in England, liis close 
relations with Siward and Tostig, doubtless helped on the 
spread of English influences in Scotland.^ And the coming 
of Margaret and the English exiles who followed in her 
tram finally settled the matter Lothian, and the neigh- 
bouring lands which, hke Fife, soon became as English as 
Lothian, became, as I said near the beginning of this 
English work, 2 the historical Scotland, The Elings of Scots who 

of Mar- ^ sprang from Malcolm and Margaret were Englishmen, 
Sendants* speakmg English, often bearing English names,® ranking 
as the highest among English nobles,^ and not wholly 
without hopes of the English Crown. Just at the moment 
when England became in some measure French, Scotland 
Scotland became thoroughly Engbsh. The Celtic portion of Northern 
the^est^ Britam became, like the Celtic portion of Southern Britam, 
England ^ ti’oublesome appendage which it cost much pains to keep 
in even nominal allegiance. The Scotland so formed, the 
Kingdom of Dunfermline and Edinburgh, remained an 
English state, speaking the purest survivmg form of the 
English language, and whatever was other than English 
in it came from that irrepressible Norman influence which 
passed from the Southern England into the Northern. At 
1503- last another marriage, the marriage of another Enghsh 

^ See PaJgrave, iv 31 1 

* See vol. 1 p 140 Much on this head is to be found in the writers 
whom I have referred to in the last few notes, though I cannot say 
that Mr Eobertson’s Appendix, ** On the Theory of Displacement ” 
(u 484), IS so clear as the writings of his fellows I presume that his 
object IS to show that Lothian did not befftn to become English at this 
time — a point on which there can be no doubt Mr limes (88) quotes 
the signatures of two charters of Duncan the stepson, and Edgar the son 
of Margaret. All the names are English 01 Danish Of Palgrave, iv 334 

® See the hst in Palgrave, iv 341, with his comments Of eight 
children five have English names — ^Eadward, Eadmund, Eadgar, jEthelred, 
and Eadgyth The others are Alexander, David, and Mary Not one is 
Scottibh. Alexander renunds one of Constantme and Gregory at an earlier 
time 

* See Will Mahn v. 400, Hist Nov i. 3 
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Margaret — widely different as was the sister of Henry the cmp sx. 
Eighth from the sister of Eadgar JEtheling — completed 
the work which the earlier marriage began. In three 
generations, after exactly the space of a hundred years, the 1603, 
descendants of the second Margaret contrived to place 
themselves by an alleged hereditary right ^ on the throne 
which the immediate descendants of the elder Margaret 
had striven in vain to win. 

The next year, probably the year of the marriage of *©7** 
Malcolm and Margaret, was the year of the revolt and 
re-conquest of the Isle of Ely. William was fully occupied 
in that quai’ter till a late stage of the autumn,^ and no 
step could at once be taken to revenge the Northumbrian 
inroad of Malcolm. All that we hear of the North during Walcher 
the year which was so busy in the East is the reception 
of the new Bishop of Durham, the Lotharingian Walcher, 
in his diocese The King’s English fiivourite, Eglaf the Apni 3, 
Housecarl, and other men of note, led the new Prelate ^ 
as far as York. He was there met at the King’s bidding 
by Gospatric, the Earl of his diocese, and was led to 
his cathedral city, where at Midlent he took possession 
of the chair of Samt Cuthberht,^ the first man of foreign 
birth who had sat there since the days of the Scottish 
missionaries in the first infancy of the Northumbrian 
Church. 

During the former part of the next year William’s 
presence was needed in his own Duchy,-* but in the 

^ It should always be remembered that the Stewarts, reigmng m de- 
fiance of the lawful settlement of Henry the Eighth’s will, were simply 
usurpers, except so &r as popular acquiescence m their succession might 
be held to be equivalent to a popular election It was by an Act of 
Parliament passed in the reign of her last elected King that the Crown of 
England was first made hereditary, 

® See above, p 480, 

® Sun Dun, 1071 (89 Ebnde). On Eglaf or‘*Eilaf Huscarl,” see above, 
p 305 ^ See below, § 4 

VOL. IV. L 1 
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autumn his hands \?ere free, and in the month of August 
he set forth against Scotland with a mighty force both by 
land and sea.^ He went at once to avenge the special 
wrongs which his Kingdom had suffered at the hands of 
Malcolm, 2 and to assert in a practical shape his claim to the 
Imperial rights of his predecessors over the whole Isle of 
Britain.^ Nothing else was now lacking to the perfection 
of William’s Conquest. England was his own; the sub- 
jugation of the restless Britons might be left to the Earls 
of the border ; but the subjugation of the greatest vassal of 
the Empire, the only vassal of undoubted kingly rank, was 
an enterprise which called for his own presence and for his 
Ml force. The fleet was sent to beset the whole coast,^ 
while he himself set forth with the land army. Among his 
following came Eadric the Wild, the hero of Heiefordshire, 
who had been admitted to the Kmg’s peace about two years 
before.^ We are not told whether Eadric’s presence was 
the result of his new-born loyalty, or whether he was 
called on to follow William into Scotland as Hereward 
was perhaps called on to follow him into Marne.® At 
all events, it is plam that the position which Eadric held 
in Wniiam^s host was, outwardly at least, one of high 
honour.'^ And the present warfare of William was one 
in which the most patriotic Englishman might serve him 
without scruple. The Scot was more foreign than the 


1 Chron. Ab 1073, Petrib 1072 “HerWiUelm cyng'l^dde scipfyrde 
and laudfyrde to Scotlande” So Florence, who gives the date ''post 
Assumptionem S Marise ” 

^ Sim Dun 1072 (89, Hmde) “Graviter namque Rex Scottorum Mal- 
colmus eum offenderat, quia, ut supradictum est, anno prsetento regm 
sui ternunos atrociter depopulatus fuerat ” 

3 Flor Wig 1072, “ Ut earn sues ditiom subjugaret ** 

* Chron Ab. 1073, Petrib. 1072 “And land on >a sae healfe mid 
scipum ymbe Iseg ” 

5 See above, p 463 6 above, p 486 

Flor Wig 1072. “Habens in coxnitatu suo Edncum cognomento 
Silvaticum” The valiant Enghshman was received as the Conqueror’s 
personal Gm'^ 
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Norman, and, whatever e\ils the Norman had done, the chap, xx, 
Scot had done worse, [Malcolm might give himself out 
as the champion — some day perhaps to be the heir — of 
the Old-English kingly house ; he might be the protector 
of Eadgar, the husband of Margaret ; but just at that 
time Englishmen would be far more likely to look on 
him simply as the last and most brutal ravager of 
Northumberland, and they might look on William as, for 
the nonce at least, the avenger of that great wrong. 

Never would Englishmen be so ready to acknowledge 
William as their lawful King as when he was about to 
lead them forth against the old enemy of England, Men 
to whom it was pain and grief that William should 
be King of the English would, now that he was King 
of the English, be ready to do him loyal service in assert- 
ing the rights of the English Crown over its foreign 
vassals. Men might for a moment forget Senlac and 
York and Ely, as they followed the standard of a King 
who might seem to be leading the hosts of England to 
another Brunanburh, 

But the Scottish campaigif of WiUiam was not destined William m 
to be marked by any special feat of arms. His march 
might pass for a repetition of the march of Cnut thirty- 
five years before,^ Whatever resistance WiUiam met with 
he easily overcame;^ but there is nothing to show theNoarmeU 
Norman, any more than the Danish, Conqueror had to 
assert his rights over Scotland at the expense of a pitched 
battle. Wilham marched through Lothian, the Enghsh 
Earldom held by the Scottish Kings ; he crossed the Forth, ^ 

1 See vol. i. p 497. 

* I presume, with Lingard (i. 466), that this is the meaniag of the 
difficult words of the Chromcles, **and he haer naht ne fiinde haes he heom 
he betere (bet, Petnb.) wsere." But see Thorpe, u 179 

s This seems to be Mr Earle’s explanation (Parallel Chronicles, 348, 349) 
of the other difficult passage which goes just before in the Chronicles, 

"and bis landfyrde aet haem gewaede inn ladde,” or in W'orceater, ** himsylf 

L 1 Q, 
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CHAP. XX, und found himself m the proper Scotland, He pressed 
on through the Celtic lands over which, under the gentle 
influence of Margaret, civilization was just beginning to 
spread itself. He came near to the broad estuary of the 
Tay, the stream flowing down from that wilder northern 
land whose mountain rampart fringes the distant landscape 
at the furthest point to which William’s mission as Con- 
He readies queror led him. This was at Abernethy, the more southerly 
Abemethy. ^ jj^^ve once been a dwelling- 

place of the Pietish Kings, but which is now a mean village, 
though still keeping the name of a burgh. The town lies 
on the slope of a low range of hills looking down on the 
wide Tay and on the loftier hills beyond it, and its houses 
cluster round a structure which has but one fellow within 
TbeEoundthe Isle of Britain. The round bell-tower, its shape, it 
may be, borrowed from distant Ravenna, but clothed with 
a distinctive character of its own, had been the favourite 
form of ecclesiastical tower in Ireland from the earliest 
times, ^ and it remained so for a hundred years or more 
after the days of William. But this characteristic fashion 
of the Scots of Ireland seems* never to have been prevalent 
among the Scots of Britain. Two examples alone remain 
in our island. One, the probable work of Kenneth, is 

mid bis landfyrde ferde mn ofer beet wsafS *’ The words of the Waverley 
Annals, referred to by Mr. Earle, and which, as usual, translate the Peter- 
borough Chronicle, are “ exercituzn suum per terram apud Scotwade 
introduxit ” Inn laedde,” William was not “ inn,** he had not reached 
the genuine Scottish realm, till he crossed the Forth So JEthelred of 
Eievaux, X Scriptt 340, ^'Anglise victor WiUielmus per Laodonam, 
Calatnam, Scotiam, usque ad Abemith penetiaret ” What is “ Calatna ?’* 
^ The Insh round to’wers cannot be better described than they are by 
Giraldus, Top. Hib. u 9 (vol 11 p 92, ed Limock), turres ecclesiasticse, 
quse more patnse arctee sunt et altse, necnon et rotundse *’ After the labours 
of Dr Petne,it is needless to prove to any rational being that the ecclesi- 
asticie turres ’* are ^'ecdesiasticse turres ” But it is as well to remark that 
the usage, which was ancient m the time of Giraldus, still went on in his own 
day. Some of the round towers are as old as an “ ecclesiastica turns” is likely 
to be , others date only from the twelfth, or even the thirteenth, century. 
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attached to the cathedral church of Brechin the other chap xx. 
still stands, its upper portion seemingly rebuilt soon after 
William’s day, but with the lower part of its primitive 
fabric still untouched, at the spot where WiUiam and 
Malcolm met face to face. The E.ing of Scots came to Malcolm 
Abemethy, and, under the shadow of the old Scottish - 

tower, he became the man of the Conqueror, now, like 
the Kings who had gone before him, not only King of 
the Angles and Saxons, but Lord of the whole Empire 
of the Isle of Albion. As the elder Malcolm had bowed to 
Cnut, so the younger Malcolm now bowed to William. 

The vassal was received into the peace of his lord, and he Malcolm 
gave hostages for his good faith, the young Donald, his son 
by the dead or forsaken Ingebiorg, being among them.^ 

No further details are given ; but we may suspect that 
among the terms of peace was a demand on William^s Possible 
side that Eadgar should be no longer sheltered in Scot- 

^ I have to thank Mr Stuart for the hint that the entry in the Pictish 
Chronicles (Johnston, 143), “ Hic [Kenneth, Eadgar's Kenneth] est qui 
tnbuit magnam cmtatem Brechne Domino/’ gives the date of the founda- 
tion of the church and tower of Brechin. The Brechm tower is purely 
Irish , at Abemethy the upper part, -which has plainly been rebuilt, shows 
Norman touches 

® Chron Wig 1073, Petrib 1072 And se cyng Melcolm com and 
gii?Jede wi'S ])one cyng WiUelm, and gislas sealde, and his man wies” 

Florence cuts the formula of submission shorter, hut adds the place , “ Rex 
Scottorum Malcolmus, in loco qui dicitur Abermthici, occurrit [WiUelmo] 
et homo suns devenit ” So Will. Malm Gest Reg m 250, “Malcolmus, 
antequaan ad manus veniretur, se dedidit ” JEthel Eiev X Scriptt 340 , 

“Bellicosus ille Malcolmus dcdiHone factus est noster** Yet to become 
the man of a lord is not a Roman deditio Mr Robertson (i 137, u 401), 
on the strength of the account in Florence, 1091, tries hard to make out 
that Malcolm simply did homage for twelve lordships in England and a 
pension of twelve marks of gold IMr Burton (1 409) looks the matter in 
the face, but it is odd to make Florence borrow from ^thelred But I 
have to thank Mr, Robertson for sendmg me to the passage bearing on 
the matter in the Ulster Annals, 1072, Johnston (69). In the version of 
Johnston the King’s son — doubtless Donald — ^is made to be among the 
hostages, but in the Latin text m O’Conor, iv 343, it appears thus , “ Franci 
profecti sunt Albaniam, et abstulerunt Regem Albanise secum obsidem ” 
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CHAP. XX. land. We next hear of him m Flanders, two years later, 
when he was still out of the King’s peace ; ^ and no other 
time or cause for his removal from Scotland seems so 
likely* William had thus gained every formal point, and 
he had doubtless really made a deep impression on the 
Scottish King and his subjects by his arms and by his per- 
The high- sonal presence. The scene at Abemethy was the crowning 
day of William’s fortune. He was for a moment undis- 
fortime puted lord, without a dog moving Ms tongue against 
him, from the Orkneys to the Angevin march. The 
William Bastard of Falaise, Duke, King, and more than King, 
Britam. gave the law, not only at Rouen and at Winchester, but 
at Dunfermline and at Le Mans. How long such undis- 
turbed supremacy lasted we shall presently see. The oaths 
of Malcolm were kept much as the oaths of Scottish 
Kings commonly were kept. His pledge of homage to 
William bound him about as much as his pledge of sworn 
brotherhood to Tostig.^ William no doubt knew as well as 
any man that it would be so. But he had no motive or 
excuse for tarrying any longer withm the dominions of his 
He returns Northern vassal. The Lord of all Britain, having received 
toEngland homage and the hostages of the Scottish King, turned 
Ms face southward and came back to England with his host.® 

Legendary The march of William from Scotland was marked by 

hismarcli important events in the history of Northumberland. A 

He reaches legendary tale, recording one of the usual ecclesiastical 
Pons . 

Monk- miracles, enables us to trace out part of his course. He 
NewStlL which had been the Pons ^lii of 

on-Tyne Roman days, and which was to become the great haven of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. In Wilham’s day the Roman name 

^ See below, p 568, and Chron Wig 1074, Petnb 1073 

3 See vol u pp 385, 460 

® Cbron Wig 1073, Petnb 1072 " Se cyug ham gewende mid ealre 

his fyrde » 
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had been forgotten, and the beginningb '>1 tl X 
did not anse till a later stage of his reij^n Tlie tas- 
known by the less famous name of ‘r:kch‘-ster ‘ T\c 
Eoman bndge too had vanished, and t>osC' w:nd^-ri.;l v cik-. 
of modem skill which carry one of tb: great L:;.‘hwc^y5 
of Britam over the broad stream Tyi*''- Lud ss yet 
no later forerunner. The stream wa-^ 1 'gL ^nd c' .ss’ug 
by any means was impossible.^ The talc gotb on t«“ tell 
how William was obliged to tarry on the Lit baak o: ih.' 
river, and how his followers, used to live by 
plundered the country round, and especially backed Tm.- 
mouth, where such stock of food as uas hft aficr tw^ 
harryings had been carefolly stored up-* Aftci thi^; thud WiiLam 

r^nci'C'i 

scourge had fallen on the unhappy land, William made i)crhaT> 
his way to Durham. He there began the builairg of tlio 
famous castle, designed in this case, net as the dwtlLiig 
of King or Earl, but as a place where the iOiC gn B 
who had been sent as a shepherd ovei the t iihmeat land 
of Bemieia might he in safety against t^c prohallj attacks 
of his hostile flock.® Thus arose the huge fonn*’*td palace 


^ This stoiy comes.from a life of Saint Oswme ^ lv zl t "t; j/”'- 

Society m their volume of Miscellanea Biogra» i-o , 1^3$ Ir ' — 
p 20, “ Quodam tempore qnnm Bex lUe victc- -a.c ' V' c- '■'» 
NonnaDiiis Angliam m manu forti subjugavit, ci ' 1 i n ' j ' i.t 

reverteretnr, circa locum qni nunc i^^ovnm C , .n .-j. 

vero Monecestre dicebatnr, fixit tentona super T\z.s w. 

® Yita Oswim, 21 ** Contigeiat enim tunc ^ =3'.* — *1- m. 

esse denvatum ut transvadari nusquam posset, 1 ec p i.x - _ ' - -i i- 

tur admimculo pateret transitus. Hujusigitur usees'*.: : :s eec 'a .. ILv 
imbi nonnullam fecerat moram.” 

® Ib “ Normanm de rapm^ vivere assueti.” 

* The legend of the " tribunus militnm” Bobert and Li^ - 
the power of Samt Oswme, is worth reading 

® Sim Dun 1072, p 93 “Eodem tempore, soini-vt wuo Blx ri.’ei-'U-' 
de Scotia fuerat, m Dunelmo castellum condidit, uoi st ep 

tute ab incursantibus habere potnisset.” Another and no: vtry mt.hi;ihle, 
notice of William’s return from Scotland is found *n Doucsda\, :9s ir 
city of York, “De unS. mansione Dctred cuju&dam die .ni b’ W 
de Perci asportSsse sibi m castellum postquam de ScotA re Ijl: Tp’^e \ ero 
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of the episcopal Princes of Durham, a wondrous change 
indeed from the hermit cell of Aidan and Cuthberht, or 
even from such a dwelling as may have satisfied the 
lowlier state of Ealdhun and AEthelwme. William pro- 
bably built only what was necessary for the Prelate’s 
defence; the most striking part of the vast and varied 
pfle is perhaps the pillared chapel of William of Samt 
Carilef, the successor of the Bishop now established by 
the Conqueror, Strange tales were told of William’s 
sojourn at Durham. The King had his doubts whether 
the body of Saint Cuthberht were really there, and he 
had furthered determined, if on examination it should 
prove not to be theie, to put to death a crowd of Prelates 
and other great men who were gathered together to keep 
the festival of All Saints.^ This is a strange tale to tell 
of a pnnce who had mdeed harried Northumberland and 
mutilated his prisoners at Ely, but who had at least ab- 
stained from taking the lives of his most dangerous enemies. 
Bishop Walcher was saying mass, and the Kmg was pre- 
sent in the nunster, mmded at once to carry out his 
irreverent purpose.^ Straightway, on the November day, 
he was smitten with an intolerable heat. . He rushed from 
the church, he forsook the costly banquet which had been 
made ready for the festival, and rode with all speed, but 
with what object it is not very clear, as far as the banks 
of the Tees.3 

Willelmus terram ejusdem Uctred negat se habui&se, sed per Hugonem 
vicecomitem dommn ipsius dicit se in castellum tnlisse pnmo anno post 
destructionem castellorum ” That is in io;o mstead of 1072 

* Hist Eccl Dim. in 19 ‘‘Jam enim disposnerat nt, si sanctum ibi 
corpus mventum non esset, nobiliores et natu majores universos obtruncan 
prseciperet ” The date is fixed when “ Rex supradictus de ScotiA, quo cum 
exercitu venerat, rediens Dunelmnm intrayit ” The story is also told by 
Roger of Howden (1 126, Stubbs) 

^ Ib “In ipsa Omnium Sanctorum festivitate prsedicto episcopo TmaHfl.Tn 
celebrante, Rex quum id quod ammo conceperat jamjamque perficere 
vellet ” 

® Ib, “Fe&tinans de ecclesiA exire, relictoque quod ingenti copia 



LEGEND OF EALPH FLAMBARD. 
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Of such a tale as this it is not easy to see the ground- chap, xx 
work. TTilham was not a scoiTer ; the work of jeering 
at Enghsh saints was more in the line of his Abbots;^ 
and no man was less likely to order a massacre after 
the fashion of a Babylonian despot. Another tale is, to He de- 
say the least, better conceived. Wdliam designed 
violate the privileges of Saint Cuthberht by laying 
imusual tax on the men of his patrimony. His instrument His agent 
in this evil work was one Ralph or Randol^ in 
we may be tempted to see the femous Flambard.® 
appears as the author of all evil in the next reign, but he 
ended his days as a magnificent Prelate on Saint Outh- 
berht’s throne, and atoned for his misdeeds by rearing 
the mighty nave of Saint Cuthberht’s minster. If the Vengeance 
two men are the same, the future Bishop of Durham was Cuthberht 
now enabled to bear witness in his own person to 
wonder-working powers of his predecessor. In the night 
before the day on which the tax was to be levied, Samt 
Cuthberht appeared to the oppressor in his sleep ; he smote 
him with his pastoral staff, and warned him that if he did 
not speedily depart out of the holy region a worse thing 
should befall him. When Ralph awoke in the morning, 
he could not stir from his bed. He told his tale to all 
who came near him ; he pledged himself that, if he escaped 


prseparattim fuerat convivio, eqmim confestim ascendit, et quousque ad 
Tesanx veniret m cnrstna urgere non cessavit.” 

^ See above, p 400 

® Hist Eccl Dun iu 20 “Post tempus aliquod quemdam \ocabulo 
Eanulphum illo miserat, qui ipsius Sancti populum Eegi tnbutum solvere 
compelleret ” Ralph Flambard appears by that name m Domesday in 
the town of Oxford (154)* at Middleton m, Oxfordshire (i 57 )» where he 
appears among a list of “ clenci,” and in three entnes in the ISTew Forest (5i)» 
from one of which it would seem that Eadward had the credit of bringing 
bim into England Two of the holdings belonged to English owners 
T R E , but of one we read, ** Isdem Ranulfus tenmt m ips^ viU^ i hidam, 
et pro tanto se defendebat T. R. E.” I presume that he is also the Ranulfus 
Flamme in Hampshire (49) who holds lands that had been held of Earl 
Godwine by one Thoied 
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CHAP. XX. alive, he would do no more wrong to Saint Cuthberht or 
his people. He implored the saint^s ^forgiveness and made 
a costly gift at his shrine. All was in vain, as long as he 
tarried within the forbidden borders. He was carried in 
a litter through the Bishoprick; but his pains increased 
till he passed its borders, when he was again made whole. 
William The King, struck by the miracle, confirmed all the pnvi- 
the prxvi- leges of Saint Cuthberht and all the ancient customs of 
people, and made further offerings at his shrine and 
added to the possessions of his ministers.^ 

Illustra- The value of this tale is that it sets before us the 
strength of local feeling in those days, the strong at- 
feeliDg tachment to all local customs and privileges, and the 
way in which William commonly respected them. So 
to do was an obvious part of his pohcy. A foreign 
prince who respected the privileges of Saint Cuthberht 
would be looked on with more kindly eyes than a native 
prince who disregarded them. On the other hand, we may 
perhaps see in both these stories signs that the frightful 
seventies of William’s rule m the North had gained him 
a worse name there than in other parts of the Kingdom, 
and that he was remembered as a sort of bugbear who 
might he made the subject of any tale of oppression or 
extortion. 

I turn from legend to history. Bishop Walcher now 
began his episcopal reign in his new fortress side by side 
with Ealdhun’s mmster, and it was William^s pleasure 
to give him a new temporal yoke-fellow. Gospatric was 
depnved of his Earldom, on charges heavy enough in 

^ Hist Eccl Dun m 20 He restored Billingham, “quam violentia 
malignomm abstulerat,’* and gave it, ‘‘ pro su^ suoruinque filiorum salute, 
ad victum in ipsa ecclesi^ Sancto Cuthberto mimstrantium ” It is added, 
** Leges quoque et consuetudines ipsius sancti, sicut antiqua Begum aucto- 
ntas stabilierat, ipse quoque suo consensu et auctontate confirmavit, et 
lUibatas ab omnibus servan prsecepit/* 
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seem to have come in the ease of Gospatric, as they came 
in the ease of Abbot iEthelsige,^ during the reign of 
William himself. Gospatric, though fallen from his 
ancient wealth and honours, appears in the Survey as 
a considerable landowner,^ and his three sons, Dolfin, 
Waltheof, and Gospatric, have their place in the local 
history of Northern England.^ His successor Waltheof 
at once contracted a close friendship with the new Bishop 
of Durham, Whatever measures Walcher took for the 
souls’ health of his flock, Waltheof was ready to carry 
out with the strength of the secular arm."* It is to be 
hoped that Walcher did not in return lend his spiritual 
sanction to the one recorded act of Waltheofs Northum- 

ut ex kis, donee Isetioia redirent tempera se suosque procuraret ” I really 
do not see the inconsistency which Mr Hinde (p 86) sees between this 
statement and the account of the former enmity between Malcolm and 
Gospatnc The enemy of an enemy has his own offences easily foi given, 
and the relations between Malcolm and Gospatric do not greatly differ 
from those between Malcolm and Tostig Besides, the tWo stories which 
are said to be inconsistent both come from the same authority, that of the 
Northern mteipolator. 

^ See above, p 137. 

® The lands of Gospatnc m Yorkshire appear in Domesday, 330, but to 
a large part is added the fatal entry “ wasta,” and m one case ** non edit 
He also held largely as a tenant of Earl Alan; see 309 b, 310 6, 311 b 
In some cases he held under Alan what he had h imself held T. R E, , in 
others he held lands which had belonged to ArohiU, which was also the 
case with some of the lands which he held of the King. 

® See Mr Hmde’s note, p 92, and Dugdale’s Baronage, 54 We also 
find in Orderic, 543 D, “ Guallevus Angligena Crulandensis ccenobii 
monachus frater Gospatntu de magna nobihtate Anglorum,” who became 
Abbot of Crowland m 1124 “ Walthef fihus Gospatnci,*’ “Gospatncius 

films eorumdem,” and “Alanus fihus Waldevi ” all appear, along with nearly 
every one else in Yorkshire, French and Enghsh, among the benefactors 
of Samt Mary’s Abbey at York Mon Ang ni 550 Alan the son of 
Waltheof illustrates the law by which English names gave way to French 

^ Sim Dun 1072, p 93 ‘'Fuerunt autem amicissimi sibique mutuo 
acclines Walcherus Episcopus et Waltheovus Comes. Unde una cum 
Episcopo et in synodo presbyterorum residens, humiliter et obedienter 
prosequebatur quidquid pro corngenda in sue comitatu Chnstianitate 
statutum ab Episcopo fuisset,” 



MUiiDiR (j: tui: '-u.v- -c 

linan governnieiil. With all h> “ind ;ati .. iti. , o c/.r ..\ 
spirit of Xorthnmljriaii dtadi/ it ad -^-as dte dy r , t.i .’i - * 
the heart of the i.lw Earl E:iig ’’•ef iie 1 1 's r«. - 

the days of Hartliacna^, his niothci's father, Eail Eu'dri 1 
had been treacherous! v ranrEit-I hv h.s svs'. rn ’r tLjr *- - ‘ 

■” ‘ 'ir 1 *. 

Carl.^ 'What was the fate of the marJ -rer himself r e 
are not told whether the uisrce of S'\vaid or T»-s:'"{r had 
reached him or whether Law was ft* and Xoo wcAc to stnVe -i; 
powerful an offender. Bat his Lrim^ was now to be \isA* d 
on those t\1io weie gv*i'tkss of it. The old trag''Jv 
acted over again Thaihiand had slain Uhtied^ Uhtreu^ 
son Ealdrcd had slain ThuiLiand, Tiuirhiaiid’s scri Cail 
had slam Ealdicd. and had slam him in contem^^t of the 
tie of sworn hiotherhood. 'Whether any sacL formal tie 
existed between Waltlieof and the son^ of Curl we kn'»w 
not ; but they had at least fought at his side against the 
Xorman in the great maich upon York and e-\en a dime 
of their own doing might well have Lttu ’l-rgi-vcn to 
fellow-soldiers in such a cause. But Waltheof couid n^t 
forgive the death of the graudfather whom he had never 
seen. The sons of Cail, whose estates wuuld seem to havt T.-i - ^ 
been left to them bv Wilham, were feas'’.ng in the h^us^. ,, /.V i 
of their elder biothcr at Setermgton m Y’oiksl iie A party ‘ 
of young men, sent aeros- the border hy the Earl ‘ : th« c;^ 
Noithumbnans, came upon them, as tl:c IN’or.nans (^nic 
on Hcrewaid, wdien they wore thus u'aim^d and u: sa^- 
pccting. The whole family^ all the sons aau ^:.nd-* ns 
Carl were cut off, save one son Samorljd, wuo cluv^ei 
not to be present, and another. Cnut^ w'lioso cLa:ax.ter 
had won him such general love that the inuukrei'^ them- 
selves could not bung themselves to sl^^y him - The 

* See voi i p 5S6 

- The story i-* tolo b\ Simeon ot Diirliam m the en'v^eu FiOienof, io;3 
p 93, and mu’e folly rhe tiact De ObseabKme D-uoIuu 115"}, Conita 
\Vtiltlioof piitsa inultl ju\ cnam inanu, a\ * a ji latorfecti jceni g-av ‘•Stn 'I 
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slayers returned to their master with the spoils of their 
victims, i and the ancient crime of Carl was thus avenged 
by a still deeper crime on the part of Waltheof. 


§ 3 . Dealings with Ireland, 

1074 — 1087. 

William might now fairly call himself master of the 
whole Isle of Britain. England was his immediate King- 
dom ; Scotland had acknowledged his over-lordship ; the 
Welsh princes^ technically the vassals of the English Crown, 
instead of hanying the English border, were now being 
gradually brought into subjection by the Earls on the 
Western frontier. It was not wonderful if, m such a case, 
the dream should present itself to William’s mind that he 
might also win that other great island of the Western sea 
over which the dominion of the Caesars themselves had 
never reached, A most remarkable passage of the English 
Chronicles shows that William did, at least in his later 
days, entertain the hope, not only of makmg Ireland his 
own, but of makmg it his own by peaceful means If 
he might yet two years have lived, he had Ireland with his 
wariness won, and that without any weapons.” ^ Such an 
exploit might, with a little pardonable exaggeration, have 

clade vindicavit. Erant namque filii Carl convivantes simul m domo fratns 
sui znajons m Sctenngetuu non louge ab Eboraco, quos inopinatc qui mis&i 
fderant prseoccupantes ssevir clade simul peremerunt, praeter Cnutonem, 
cui pro insitS* lUi bomtate vitam penniserunt Sumerlede, qui usque hodie 
superest, ibi non aderat ” The writer was evidently thinking of the sons 
of Job (Job 1 18) Lands held by Sumorled TEE appear m Domesday, 
in Huntingdonshue, 206 h, Lincolnshire, 340 b (together with Ai chill, 
held by the Bishop of Durham), 351 5, 356 h (held by Colswegen), 371, 
Yorkshiie, 300 6 Cnut appears as a holder T E E m many places m 
Yorkshire and elsewhere, but there is nothmg special about the entries 

^ De Obs Dun 157 “Deletis fibis et nepotibus Carli reversi sunt, 
multa in vanis speciebus spolia reportantes ” 

® Ohron Petnb 1087. Gif he moste j>a gyt twa gear libban, he hsefde 
Yrlande mid his werscipe gewunnon, and wi??utan selcon wsepnon.” I 
follow the happy explanation of Mr Earle (Parallel Chronicles, 353) 
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really been attributed to bis great-grandson.^ Tbrougbout chap xx 
Wilbam’s reign, things were tending towards a closer 
union between England and Ireland, and towards the tbe Second 
establishment of at least one form of English supremacy, ^cciesi- 
Putting aside the mythical claims of Eadgar and Cnut to a^tical 

, . interccurae 

Irish victories and Irish dominion, ^ we have hitherto had between 

to do with Ireland as a land whence Danish auxiliaries came 
to the help of their countrymen in England, as the great 
market for English slaves, and as one of the lands where 
English exiles of every party were sure to find welcome. 

But now we see distinct signs of a wish among at least one 
class of the inhabitants of Ireland to place themselves 
under the spiritual jurisdiction of the English Primate. 

This movement began among the Damsh settlers in the The Banish 
cities of the East coast, but it is plain that it spread from (irawn 
them to some at least among the native Irish. Among the 
Danes such a movement was natural; they were recent 
proselytes to Christianity, and they had of course embraced 
it m the form usual among the Churches of the "West. 

They stood m fact towards the native Celtic Church in Bifferencesj 
much the same relation in which the Enghsh on their first the English 
conversion had stood towards the native Celtic Churches 
in Bntam. "VThile strict diocesan episcopacy was the rule peculiar 
of all other Churches, in Ireland, besides the more regular 
tribal episcopate, imaginary Bishops were endlessly multi- Episco 
phed without any eflFective jurisdiction. Such a practice ^ 
would naturally seem something strange and heterodox in 
the eyes of the Scandinavian converts. In such a case it 
was natural to strengthen the ties between themselves 
and the Church of the neighbouring island, whose Metro- 
politan claimed to be Patriarch of all the nations beyond 

* There was then, if we may believe Giraldns (Exp Hib i 34 , vol v 
p 280, Bxmock), one peaceful moment in Irish history, * ** silente insula 111 
conspectu Regis, et tranqiull& jam pace gaudente.” 

® See vol i p 66, ii p 154 
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the sea. A movement accordingly* began, which had the 
effect of largely assimilating the Irish Church to the 
English model, even before the political conquest under 
Henry the Second. It began by apphcations made to 
Lanfranc by several Blings and Bishops, both Danish and 
Irish; and we cannot doubt that the spiritual connexion 
thus formed was one of the chief means by which William 
hoped to bring the island under his dominion without 
slash or blow. The Primate’s first correspondent was an 
Archbishop of Dublin whose name is variously Latinized 
into Donatus and Domnaldus.’*^ The answer of Lanfranc^ 
relates wholly to ecclesiastical matters. The death of his 
correspondent brought Lanfranc into a closer connexion with 
the Church of Ireland. He was called on to consecrate the 
successor of Donatus. Patrick the Bishop-elect came over 
to England with letters from the clergy and people of 
Dubhn,^ and also from a potentate to whom Lanfranc gives 
the sounding title of King of Ireland.^ In him we may 
recogmse that Godred who played a part against England 
in the fight at Stamfordbridge.^ The Bishop was con- 

^ He is addressed (Ep Lanfr 1 54) as " venerandus Hibermse Episcopus 
Domnaldus.” 1 presume that this is the Dunau or Donatus described as 
Archbishop of the Galls, that is of the Danes, and as Archbishop of Dublin, 
both of Irish and Danes, whose death is recorded m all the Irish Annals 
under 1073 or 1074 See Four Masters, li 906, 907 , Chronicon Scotorum, 
290, 291 , Tigemach, ap, O^Conor, 11 309 

^ The letter is addressed to the Bishop, “ et iis qui sibi litteras tians- 
miserunt ’* The expression ” nos Angli,” used by Lanfranc, should be 
noticed 

® Ep Lanfr 1 57 The superscription of the letter runs thus, “ Vene- 
rando sanctae Cantuanensis Ecclesije Metropohtano Lanfranco clerus et 
populus Ecclesiae Dublinensis debitam subjectionem ” They speak of 
“ Ecclesia Dubhnensis, quse Hibemiae insulae metropolis est ” The Patricms 
of the Latm correspondence appears m the Irish AnnalH as Gillaphadraig 
or Gilpatnck 

* Ib 61. Lanfranc addi esses his letter '^glorioso Haberniae Regi 
Gothnco , ” and speaks of Patrick, “ quern, carissime fih, excellentia vestra 
ad nos consecrandum transmisit ” 

® See vol ill p 34^ This Godred or Gothnc is therefore a different 
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seerated in London, and the English writers do not fail to chip xs 
record that he made his profession to Lanfranc.^ Tjje L^nfranc 

, , ^ ^ cousecratea 

Pnmate, in his letter to the King, acknowledges him as a Patrick 

faithful and orthodox son of the Roman Church, and^^^^^^ 

earnestly exhorts him to correct various abuses in his 

Kingdom, especially the laxity which prevailed as to many to Godrea. 

points touching marriages and divorces.- 

Archbishop Patrick was drowned in the tenth year of Death of 

his episcopate,^ and his successor — Donaeh, Donnghus, or 1084 

Donatus — ^was also consecrated by Lanfranc.^ His 

conse- 

cessor Samuel was consecrated by Anselm,^ and the con- crated by 
secration of Irish Bishops to the sees of Dublin, Waterford, 1^85™^* 
and Limerick by the hands of the English Primate occurs Samuel 
at intervals up to the time of the conquest under Henry by 
the Second.® Lanfranc had also another Irish corre- 
spondent in a King of native blood, who plays a great part corre- 
affcer the death of Diarmid,? and whose name is given in 
various forms ranging from Toirdhealhach ua Briam to franc 

^ ^ Terlagb. 


person from Gothfraigh, King of the Galls or foreigners, whose death is 
recorded m the Chronicon Scotomm under 1073 , Tigernach, 1075. 

^ App Ohron Wmt 1074 ^‘Patiiciam Dublinise civitati m Hibernia 
sacravit Episcopum Lundoniae, a quo et professionem accepit ; et htteras ei 
deferendas Regibua Hibemias, dignas valde memonie, contradidit.” This 
most likely means the extant letter to Gothnc, see also Gervase, X Scriptt, 
1654. 

* Ep Lanfr 1 61 “ In regno yestro perhibentur homines seu de pro- 

pria, seu de mortuarum uxorum parenteU conjuges ducere ; alu legitime 
sibi copulatas pro arbitno et voluntate relinquere , nonnuUi suas abis dare, 
et aliorum mfanda commutatione recipere 

® Four Masters, b 981 , Ann XJlt 1084, ap. O’Conor, iy 349 

* W Stubbs, Reg Sacr Angl 23. His death by pestilence is recorded 
by the Four Masters (11 949) under the year 1095, by the name of 
Donnghus Bishop of Ath-Cbatb 

* See Eadmer, 34 He was however a monk of Saint Alban’s, 

® After Samuel, we find (Eadmer, 36) Malchus of Waterford, a monk 
of Winchester, in 1096, who was recommended to Anselm by Eang Mur- 
chadh and his son Diannid, Gregory of Dubbn in ii3i, and Patrick of 
Limerick m 1140 See W. Stubbs, Reg. Sacr Angl. 24, 26, 28. 

^ See above, p 245 
VOL IV. 


M m 
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CHAP XX the more easily uttered Terence O’Brien.^ A deep affection 
Eeforms towards him is professed by the English Primate,^ but he 
is exhorted to make great reforms in his realm. He is 
franc. warned to get rid of the practice of irregular marriages, 
of simony, and of the evil customs by which Bishops were 
consecrated by one Bishop only, and seveial Bishops were 
consecrated for the same place.® 

Influence This ecclesiastical intercourse with Ireland forms a 

events on cuiious episode in the joint reign of William and Lanfranc. 

l^tory should be noticed that the name of the King of the 

English is never found in any of the Primate’s letters to the 

Insh Kings and Prelates. The wariness of William may 

have deemed it more discreet to keep for a while out of 

notice, till the habit of submission to the Pope of the island 

world might lead men’s minds to submit to its Caesar 

also. We may be tempted to wish that William had hved 

two years longer to undertake a work which he would 

most hkely have done more thoroughly than it was done 

The Irish by those who came after him. At any rate there can be 

p^ed to doubt that the friendly intercourse of Lanfranc with 

the English Godred and Toirdhealbach was the first step towards the 
connexion. ^ ^ 

1 1 71. submission of the Irish Piinces to the English King at 

Dublm and towards the submission of the Irish Church 

to the English model at Cashel.^ 

^ See the various Irish Annals collected in the Notes to the Four 
Masters, 1073, where a strange legend is told of him The intermediate 
form Terlagh seems to be recognized Lanfranc addresses him as ** magnificus 
Hibemise Eex Terdeluacus ” 

® Ep Lanfr i 62 Patrick had spoken so highly of him “ ut, 
quamvis vos numquam videnmus, tamquam visos tamen vos diligamus, et 
tamquam visis ac bene cogmtis vobis salubnter consulere et sincenssime 
servire cupiamus ” The flattery is at least well turned 

® Ib 63 “ Quod episcopi ab uno episcopo consecrantm Quod in villia 

vel cmtatibus plures ordmantur Quod infantes baptismo sme chrismate 
consecrato baptizantur. Quod sacn ordines per pecuniam ab episcopis 
dantur 

* See Giraldus Cambrensis, Exp, Hib. i 33-35, vol. v, pp 278-283, ed. 
Dimock. 



WILLIAM FITZ-OSBER^" NOftMAXDY. 

§ 4. Tke R&ooU of Maine, 

1073. 

We must now turn for a while to William’s dominions 
on the mainland, where we shall soon see the strange 
sight of French-speaking revolters against his authority 
brought back to their allegiance by the axes of his English 
subjects. But^ before thmgs came to this stage^ the man 
who, after William himself and Odo, had played the fore- 
most part m the conquest of England, lost his life beyond 
sea in a quarrel which was neither English nor Norman. 

William Fitz-Osbern had ever been the man whom William 
had most trusted, and whom he had ever chosen for those 
posts which called for the highest displays of faithfulness, 
daring, and military skill. Some danger, domestic or William 
foreign, must have threatened the Norman Duchy when o^^’m 

Wilham took away this trusted friend from his command ^ , 

Inonnandy, 

on the Welsh border, and sent him to help the Duchess Chnrftmas, 

Matilda in her government.^ Of revolts m the Duchy 

itself we hear nothing at this time, but the commotions 

which were soon to aiise on the side of Maine, Anjou, 

and Britanny may have already begun to east their 

shadows before them. If so, the Earl of Hereford can 

hardly have fulfilled the special errand on which he was 

sent. For he at once turned his thoughts and his energies 

to the opposite side of the Duchy. A dispute was there Affiwrs of 

raging in which the personal feelings of Matilda weie 

doubtless deeply engaged, but in which it could hardly 

be said that the interests either of England or of Normandy 

were diiectly touched. Baldwin, the mighty Marquess of Death of 
, I /» • Baldwin. 

Flanders, whose name we have so oiten come across m 

1 Ord Vit 526 C “ Anno quinto regni am Guiilelmns Rex Gmllelmnm 
Osbemi filium mi&it m Koriuanniam, ut cum Mathilde Regin& tueretur 
provmciam ” As the fifth year of William begins I>ecember 25, 1070, his 
stay must have been veiy short. The order was probably given in the 
Midwinter Gemdt 
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CHAP XX our history, died m the year following that in which his 

Norman son-in-law had received the Ciown of England.^ 

Eeign of He was succeeded by one of his sons, another Baldwin. 

of Mons It '^as the custom of the rulers of Flanders never to divide 

1067-1071. dominions among their children. One son, at the 

father’s choice, succeeded to the whole of his dominions^ 

while the others might, if they choose, wm settlements for 

themselves after the manner of the Wikings of the further 

Adven- North.^ Either m conformity with this custom or because 

Bdbert^son personally drawn on himself the displeasure of his 

of the elder father^ another son of Baldwin, Eobert, had left his country 
naldwin. 

to seek for an estabhshment m foreign lands ® He then 
went, like Harold Hardrada, through various adventures 
in Southern Europe. The strangest tale of all is that 
which tells how the Warangian guards at Constantinople 
offered him the Empire of the East, and how the reigning 
Emperor, by putting guards along the rivers which gave 
access to his dominions, hindered the design.'^ Thus 
His estab- baffled in the East, Eobert betook himself to lands nearer 

lisbiZiLe&t 

and mar- his native Flanders. Either by force or by persuasion he 
estabhshed himself in Friesland, a name whieh^ in the 
1063. geography of the time, takes m Holland and Zeeland. 
There he married Gertrude, the widow of Count Florence, 

^ Ann. Elnonenses, 1067 (Pertz, v. 13). “Kal Sept, obiit Baldumus 
Comes Insulse sepelitur.” 

® Lambert (1071, p 85 of the smaller Pertz) describes the custom at 
length, including the rule ** ut unus filiorum, qm patn potissimum placu- 
isset, nomm patiu accvp&ety He adds, “ Hoc scilicet fiebat, ne, m plures 
divisa provinci^, clantas lUius familiae per inopiam rei familians obsoleret ” 
3 Lambert (86) makes Baldwin appomt his son of the same name as his 
heir, and send Robert forth on his travels , ** lUe patn adquiescens, 
a&snmpt^ secum multitudine, qua regio prsegravan videbatur, navem 
ascendit.” But Ordenc (526 0 ) gives the story another turn , Rodbertus 
primogenitus jamdudum patrem offenderat, a quo repulsus et ejectus ad 
Florentium Ducem Presionum, patns sui hostem, secesseiat ” 

* After some unlucky adventures in Gahcia and elsewhere, Lambert 
adds this alleged piece of Byzantine history, which it is still harder to 
verify than the exploits of Harold Hardrada, 
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and became tbe guardian of ber son tbe young Count, cil\p. sx 
a bearer of that noble Gothic name which in the Low 
Countries was gradually cut short from Theodorie into 
Dirk.^ From his settlement in this country he obtained — Hissur- 
some say through the contempt of his father — the surname * 

of Eobert the Frisian.^ On the death of the elder Bald- 
win one version makes a war at once arise between the two 
brothers. The new Count of Flanders, Baldwin the Sixth, War be- 
is said to have attacked Eobert without provocation in Baldwin 
his Frisian dominions, and to have fallen in battle against 
him.3 However this may be, it is certain that Baldwin Deatb of 
died after a short reign, leaving his son Amulf under the 
regency of his mother Eichildis of Hennegau, now for 
the second time a widow.^ This was in truth the age 
of the ascendency of widows. To a long list both in our 

' Ordenc (526 D) makes him many the daughter of Florence But 
Wilbam of Malroesbuiy (m. 256) more accurately says, “ patre sopersfeite 
Oomitissam Fnsiae uxorem nactus, Fnsoms cognomen accepit ” See XTbbo 
Einmius, Eer Fns Hist. (Lugd Bat. i 5 i 6 ), 94 , Art de Verifier les Bates, 
iu 5. 198 Lambert seems to stand alone m making his settlement the 
result of a war 

* Ord. Yit us “ Flandreusis Dux vehementei iratus infremuit, Fre- 
siouem eum prse irS. cognominavit, et eum omnino extorrem denuntians, 

Amulfiim juns sui hseredem constituit ” 

® Lambert tells the story of this "war at great length, and gives a graphic 
tale how the troops of Baldwin were defeated, and how he himself died like 
Hasdrubal. But neither William of Malmesbury, nor Ordenc, nor Sige- 
bert (Pertz, vi 362) gives any hint of Baldwin dying m battle, or of there 
bemg any war between him and Eobert at all See also Ubbo, p 95 » 
Oudegherst, Chromque de Flanders, 89 Art de Verifier les Dates, 
iu 5 

* Will Malm 111 256 “ Superstitibus duobus libens, Amulfo et Balcl- 

wino, de Eichilde uxore, quorum tutelam Eegi Francorum Phibppo, cnjus 
amitse filius erat, et WiUelmo filio Osbemi commeudaverat.” But all the 
local writers make Eichildis act as regent. Ordenc does not mention her, 
and Lambert only incidentally 

Eichildis was Countess of Mons or Hennegau m her oi^n right, and her 
dominions passed to her second son by Baldwm, who bore his father's 
name , see below, p. 528 She had before been mamed to Hermann, Ct^unt 
of Valenciennes. See Chron. S Andrese, Pertz, vu. 533 , Gest. Ep. Cam. 
ib 492 
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own and in other lands, ^ this story enables us to add the 
names of Gertrude and Richildis. But the Countess- 
Eegent of Flanders soon set the whole country against 
her by the tyrannical measures of her short regency.^ 
Eobert the Frisian presently invaded Flanders, but he 
invaded it at the request of a powerful party in the 
country, who were disgusted with the misgovernment of 
the Countess, and who abjured all allegiance to her and 
her sons.® In this strait, Eichildis sought for political 
and military help at the hands of the two over-lords of 
the great Marchland, King Philip at Paris and King Henry 
at Luttich ^ Herself, and seemingly a sort of crown- 
matnmonial over Flanders and Hennegau, she offered to the 
Earl of Hereford and Eegent of Normandy, already named 
by her husband as one of the guardians of his children 
William Fitz-Osbern felt his heart kindled at the prospect 
of promotion to prmcely lank and of warfare of a more 
brilliant kind than an Earl of Hercfoid could wage at 
the expense of his British neighbours. And, mature 
widower as he must have been, we have hints that Eichildis 

^ Emma, Matilda, the two Ealdgyths (the wife of Eadmuud Iiousido 
and the wife of Haiold), Agnes of Poitiers, and Anne of Eussia 

® See Ubbo, 95 , Oudegherst, 92 & , Art de V^iifier les Dates, iu 5 

® ’Wilham of Malmesbury (111 256) says distinctly, “BUfemineo fastu 
amphora sexu spirans novaque a provincialibus tubuta exigens, m perfidiam 
illos excitavit , mibso quippe propter Eobertum Pri&onem nuntio ut sup- 
phcantis patriae habenas acciperet, omnem fidehtatem Arnulfo, qui jam 
Comes dicebatur, abjurant.” He adds however, “Neevero defueie qui 
pupiUi partes fiilcirent, ita multis diebus Flandria mtestinis disaensiombus 
conturbata” Lambert and Orderic record the invasion but not tho 
invitation 

* Orderic (526 D) mentions only the inteivention of Philip, but Lambert 
(88) distinctly speaks of an apphcation to Henry , “ Films Balduwini . 
assumptfi, matre su&, ad Regem Teutonicorum Heinncum Leodii venit, 
opemque ejus adversua patrui violentiam supplex imploravit” But he 
goes on to speak of Mons as if it had been the dowry of Eichildis from her 
first husband, mstead of her mheritance from her father 

® Will Malm m 256 “Lihena idmunus suscepit WiUelmus, ut, food 01- 
atis cum Eichilde nuptiis, altius nomen sibi paiaret ” 
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herseir, as well as licr possessions, had charms for him,^ chap. xx. 
and that ho went forth as a true kni^ht-errant to wage 
war for his lady. lie set forth with a light heart, looking 
on the conqtiest or defence of Flanders as a mere kniglitly 
s])ort. Ail the liead of ten knights only he joined the foroc iTo joiuh 
which Philip was making ready lor tlie dc^fence of his luuHtor^ 
consin.2 Wc know not whether we are to count among 
them an adventurer of equal birth and rank with Burl 
William himself, over whose descent and actions a thick 
veil seems to be purposely thrown by all contemporary 
chroniclers. But it is certain that Gerbod, Earl of Chester, Presence of 
the son of Queen Matilda, invited by those among his oiiestor^^ 
countrymen whom he had left as his rcprosontalivcs in 
his oflico of Advocate of Saint Bcrtin, obtained William *s 
leave to 'take a part in the Flemish war.'^ The French 
army, strengthened by the small Norman contingent, 
entered Flanders. Earl William went carelessly about 
from castle to castle, till Robert, who had bettor learned 
the lesson never to dcsj)iso an cueiny, found an opportunity 
for a sudden and decisivo attack. In the battle of‘ Cassol, Battle of 
the French army was utterly defeated with great slaughter; Fobruaxy 
King Philip fled; the Eail of Chester was taken captive * 


^ Will Malm m 256 “ Totus in atuoiem nnilioiiH concc%erat*^ 

Tlueuy (u 59) nukoH woiulci fully nluut woik of tlio CounioHH 11101111111*3 
aiul tlio lovolutioiw ol Flandoih, ** Giull.uimo IiIh d’OHborl, lo ])ioimoi 
(IcH flcigncurH noimands, pent do luoit violonto on FLiiulio, oh, i)our 
Tamoux d’uno lommo, il H\U.ut d,u»H <U‘m iiitni?iu‘H pohti(|ueH ’* 

^ Old Vit. 52<5 11 “ lllo cum doccin Hohnninodo 3inlitil)us Roycin idiit, 

ei cum 00 alacritor, qu(is% ad ludnm, 111 FLmduam acccHHzt.’* 

® I conceive tliiH to be the time icforrod to by Oidoxic ((522 A) when bo 
says that Gerbod, ♦*legatioiio coaotus Buoxum quos in Flandiia dimiyoiat, 
et quibus lieroditanum bonoiem suiim coxxmiiseiat, eundi ci toque lodeuiidi 
licentiam a Reg© acoeperat,” The Hyde mxtoi (296), often maccuiato 
but always independent, seems to place tbo expedition of Gerbod alter the 
suppression of the revolt of Ralph of Noxfolk. Aftei recoiding the bxido- 
alo and its consequences, he adds, Quo tempore OoincH Cistrensis dcccssit 
(buboclo, fratcr Gondrada* ConntiHs«e, Flandnainque vemons, inmuconun 
pile von tus msidus inisoiabihtei pcnit” 
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CHAP XX and endured a long imprisonment; the young Count of 

AmSf^and Hereford were slain.^ 

William After this decisive defeat, the King of the [French was 
Osbem. glad to patch up a peace with the conqueror and to 

recognize his claim to the County of Flanders.^ Mean- 
pe^e with while a German army was actually on the march to help 
Delay of y^™§“ Amulf. King Henry had bidden Theodwin 
Bishop of Liittich,^ and Godfrey Duke of Lothanngia, — 
of Arnulf. son of the Godfrey of whom we have already heard ^ and 
possessor of the doubtful privilege of being one of the 
husbands of the Great Countess,^ — ^to march, with the 
forces of the Lotharingian Duchy to the support of 
Amulf. Perhaps they tamed on the way; at all events 
they did not enter Flanders till Arnulf was dead and 
till Eobert had made peace with Philip. Neither Duke 
nor Bishop had a mind to enter on a war with Franco 


1 Ord Vit 526 I) , Will Malm (m. 256), whose account is highly 
picturesque Lambert, oddly enough, does not mention the Little at all. 
Ordenc places it “Dominico Septuagesimm x Kal Martii,” that is m 
1071, when Easter fell on April 24 The short Ohromcon Lyionso, the 
annals of William’s own foundation (Bouquet, xii 776), places it on 
Septuagesima Sunday, 1079 Both our Chroniclers record the fact, Wor- 
cester under 1071, Beterhoiough under 1070, “And Baldewine Eoil 
fortyferde, and his sunu Arnulf feng to rice, and Willelin Eorl scooldo ben 
his geheald, and Franca Cyng eac , and com ha Bodbnht Eorl and ofaloh 
his maeg Amulf, and jbone Eorl and J>oiie Cyng aflymda and his men ofaloh 
fela husenda,” 

The fate of Gerbod comes from Ordenc, 522 A, “Ihi [in Flandns] 
adverse, illaqueatus fortunSi in manus iniraicorum inciderat, et in vinculis 
coercitus mundan§.que felicitate pnvatus, longse miseiise threnos depromeio 
didicerat ” The Hyde wnter is clearly wrong in killing him The industiy 
of Mr Stapleton has found out documents of his dated long after, and which 
show that he was m the end reconciled to Robeit the Fiisian. See Archeo- 
logical Journal, iii 18, 19, 

® Ord Yit 527 B “Rodbertus Fresio totam sibi Flandriam subegit et 
fere xxx annis possedit, amicitiamque Philippi Regis Francorum facile 
promeruit” So Will Malm ui 257, 

® Lambert, 1071 

* See vol li p 97 

® He was “ prsestantis ammi adolescens, see! gibbosus ” Lambeit, 1069 
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with his own resources, and they accordingly went hack oiur. xx. 
without striking a blow.^ 

Such was the end of William’s chiefest and earliest 
friend. IIis body was carried off and borne to his own 
home in Normandy. Though no ecclesiastical foundation Norman 
preserved his name in England^ two monasteries had arisen tenor" 
at his bidding on his Norman estates. One was at Lyra, in 
the diocese of Evreux, where his wife Adeliza was alreadv 

Osl}eni. 

buried ; the other at Cormeille, in the diocese of Rouen, 
which was his owm resting-place.^ The policy of William His estates 
divided his inheritance. In rewarding his own comrades^ ^tween 
he had been obliged to make the same men great on both ^ 
sides of the sea, but ho did not wish that state of things 
to continue beyond the first generation. The Norman WilKam 
estates of William Eitz-Osbern passed to his eldest son 
William; the Earldom of Hereford and all that he held^^^^'^y^ 
in England was granted to his second son Roger, by Enfiond. 
whom, as we shall presently see, it was soon lost as the 
punishment of a reckless treason.'^ 


The effects of the wild enterprise of William Fitz- Wars 
Osborn long survived him. His intermeddling in Flemish Nomandy 
affairs brought about a state of hostility between Nor- 
mandy and the country which, ever since William’s 
marriage, had been its closest ally. Robert the Frisian 


' Lamboit, 107 p* Tlioro is Homotlnnfj not wholly satiafactory in 
his wliolo story ; still it at least hindois us from accoi)tinjj Oulcnc’s state- 
nioiit (526 D) that the Imperial tioups actually fought on Itobort^s side in 
the battle of Cassol, “ Roclbortns Frcsio oxercitum Hcmici Tmpoiatoiis 
ciuiciH Bins sociavit *’ 

® See Ordenc, 527 A On Lyra, founded about 1045, and the legend of 
its foundation, see Neustria Pia, 534. On Cormeille, see p 595 Emma, 
the daughtei of William Fitz-Osbem, the heroine of the famous bnde-ale, 
IS also spoken of as its foundress 

^ See Ord Vit 527 A, Will, Malm in 255 Oidenc enlaigos on the 
grief of the Normans at William’s dcatli, “Noimannoium maximum 
stionuitato baronom valdo omnos planxeiunt qiu largitates ejus ot facetuis 
at<pi« mirandas piobitales noverunfc ” 
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CHAP. XX reigned for many years in Handers, and he remained 
the firm ally of Phihp of France and the enemy of 
William of Normandy. We hear of constant warfare 
winofHen- between the two countries, but no details are given, except 
agai^t Wilham found it his interest to support Baldwin of 

Robert HennegaUj the brother of the slain Count Arnulf, in a 
series of attacks on his uncle in Flanders.^ Later in 


William’s 
alleged 
design on 
Germany 
May, 1074. 

Alleged 
invitation 
of William 
by Hanno 
Arch- 
bishop of 
Koln 


William’s reign we shall find Flanders and Denmark in 
emmty against him^ For the present we are tempted 
to ask^ whether this warfare of William in the March- 
land of Gaul and Germany had anything to do with a 
strange and isolated report which meets us in the German 
history of the time. Three years after the death of William 
Fitz-Osbern, King Henry was setting forth on an expe- 
dition against the Hungaiians^ and had advanced on his 
march as far as Eegensburg. He was there met by the 
news that the Archbishop of Koln, the famous Hanno, 
had invited William the Bastard, King of the English, to 
invade the Eastern realm, and that he was already on 
his march with a vast army to take possession of the 
royal seat at Aachen.^ The news was thought serious 
enough to call the King away from his Hungarian ex- 


Dealings peditiou. Hanno was with some difiiculty admitted to 
Haimo clear himself by oath, and was again received into the 
King’s ficiendship. If Hanno was to be believed, nothing 


^ Ord. Yit 527 B ^'Poiro intei Noimannos et Flandntaa recidiva diis- 
sensio produt, et propter necem fratris Eegmse alioiumque afiimum et 
maxime pro casu GuiUelmi Oomitis diu perduravit ” William of Malmes- 
bury (lu 257) more distinctly marks the action of Baldwin , ''Robeitus 
nihil quod deploraret suo tempore vidit, licet Baldwinus frater Arnulfi, 
qui in Hanoel provmciS. et casteUo Valentiams comitatum habuit, Regis 
Willelmi auxiho plures assultus faceret ” 

® See Chron Petiib 1085 I shall speak of this in the next Chapter 
* This IS the passage of Lambert (1074, P ^ 59 ) referred to m vol n. 
p 582 , “ Quum Ratisponam vemsset [Rex Hemneus], insequuta est eum 
legatio familianum ejus nuntiantium quod Willehelmus cognomento Bobtar^ 
Rex Anglorum, ab Archiepiscopo Ooloniensi vana poUicitatione illectus, cum 
raagno exercitu adventaiet, regm sedem Aquisgiam occupare paiatus ” 
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liad over passed between him and William ; yet, oven after chap xx 
Ins reconciliation with the Archbishop, Henry deemed the 
danger from England or Normandy so formidable that he Aadion 
took up his quarters at Aachen, and devoted himself to 
strengthening the defences of that quarter of the Kingdom 
against the expected barbaric invasion.’^ 

Such is the story of William’s relations with Germany, E^stimato 
as told by the contemporaiy chronicler whom no incom- story 
petent judge has placed at the head of all the historians of 
the middle ages ^ It is hard to say what amount of truth 
there might have been in the rumour While William was 
warring on the borders of the Empire, it is likely enough that 
Hanno may have tried to win liis help for some of his own 
ambitious schemes. But we can hardly think that William, 
with England and Normandy on his hands, really dreamed 
of repeating in the elder minster of the Great Charles the 
same crowning rite winch he had already received in tlie 
minster of Eadward. And it will be well to compare tins Voision of 
version of the tale with that which is given by tbo Saxon 
enemy — ^jicihaps caluminatoi — of Henry In this pictuie Uc^nry asks 

the King, m Ins despair and wrath against the Saxons, seeks other 
for allies in every quarter. Besides nearer neighbours, he 
craves help of Swend of Denmark,'^ of his own uncle Duke 
William of Aquitaine,'^ and of the potentate to whom the 

^ The whole sloiy m Lainhcrt is moht cuuous The pat ts which mobt con- 
cern uh aic whore Hanno (p 159) piotosts “ so non ita lationis o\pcitein vel 
ooimnums coinmodi nogligcntcni ossc ut in ultionom piivat^c nijuinc jiatnaiu 
suain haiharis prodcro volit,” and whcio wo read, a littlo way on (p x6i), 
how Henry *^hoo mode icconciliatus Aichiepiscopo, Acpasgiani pcnexit, 
et adveisus ea, qnas de imiptione harharorum fama vulgavorat e«im logni 
partem, quantum potcrat, communivit ” As harharm hteially translates 
toalsch, we may hope that Wilham’s Norman subjects are meant 

^ Milman, in 168 

® Bruno, BeU Sax 36 ** Regem Danorum promissioms juiamento 

confirmatae commemorat, seque lUi daturum cuncta quos sit poUicitus 
afiiimat I do not know whetlier this refers to any piomiB© moie definite 
than SweinVs vassalage to the Emiure , see vol 11 p. 98 

* Agues, the mother ol Heniy, was the sistei of the reigning Duke 
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German writer, loyal to his country^ if not to its King, will 
give no higher title than that of Ruler of Latin Prance."*- 
But he also prays William King of the English to come 
to his help, promising that he will give him the like help 
hack again, should he ever need it.^ William is made to 
answer that he had won his realm of England by force, 
and that he fears lest, if he ever set foot out of it, he might 
never find his way back into it again.® The actual terms 
of the answer are impossible, as Wilham was actually 
beyond the sea, in his native Duchy, at the time when 
Henry’s application is said to have been made. Yet the 
general sentiment is one more in character with the genius 
of the Conqueror than dreams of winning for himself the 
Crown of the Caesars, a crown which assuredly no cousin 
had ever bequeathed to him. 

Our speculations as to this curious and isolated piece of 
history, of which none of our Norman and English 
authorities make any mention, have carried us on some 
years beyond the proper stage of our narrative. It appears 
that the state of things in Normandy and the neighbouring 
countries called William beyond sea in the former part of 
the year of his Scottish expedition. What he did in a 
pohtical or military way we are left to guess from the 
vague description that the lovers of peace rejoiced at his 

WaBiam, otherwise called Guy and GeojQBrey (see vol u p 595 , vol m. 
PP» I 37 > 309) He IS made by Bruno to give a very sensible answer to 
Henry's petition for help, “ Ille tantas Brancigenarum, Nortmannorura, 
vel Aquitanorum virtutes inter se et ilium esse respondit, ut nullo ingemo 
per tantam fortitudmem cum exercitu transire potuisset " 

^ Bruno, Bell Sax 36 “Philippum, Latinc^ Francice ^ectotemi multis 
poUicitationibus sollicitat ut, antiques memor amicitiae, sibi quandocumque 
vocatus fiient m auxilium veniat ” 

* Ib. ** WiUehalmum gentis Anglicse Regem liac conditione suum 
voca-vit in auxilium, ut ei vicem redderet sequam, si se umquam haberet 
ifecessarium ” 

® Ib “ lUe respondit se terram illam bellorum violently pervasisse, 
et ideo, SI reliquent earn, ne posthac recipiatur in eA, formiclare ” 
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coming, while the sons of discord and those whose evil cnAP xx. 
consciences accused thent trembled at the approach of the 
avenger^ Peace, in the sense which the word boro in 
those days, was the great object of WilHam^s government; 
but peace meant one thing in Normandy and another in 
England. Queen Matilda too was deeply moved by the 
misfortunes which had fallen on her house and country, 
so that the presence of William at Bouen was called 
for on domestic as well as on political grounds.^ But we Holding 
hear nothing in detail except of his holding certain Assembly. 
Assemblies, temporal and spiritual, and, as usual, the acts 
of the ecclesiastical Convocation are preserved at far greater 
length than those of the temporal Parliament. Of the 
hitler wo only hear that William gathered together the 
great men of Normandy and Maine, and exhorted them to 
the practice of peace and righteousness.^ But of the Synod Synod of 
of Bouen, hold this year by Archbishop John, we have the loya, * 
acts at length, and it is worth notice that the non- Presence 
resident Bishop of Bayeux left the cares of his Kentish 
Earldom to take sweet counsel with his spiritual brethren 
in Normandy J The Prelates also, as well as the lay William’s 

nobles, received abundance of good advice from the careful tions, 
nursing-father of the Norman Church.^ They presently 

^ Ord, Vit. 527 B ** Audito undique Regis adventn, pacis amatoies 
lucitati sunt, Red filu discoidioe ct fuidi Hcolenbus ex conscientitl nequam 
advemonte ultoro contrcmueiunt ** William was at Ely in Octoboi 1071 
(seo above, p 480), ho sot out foi Scotland in Soptombci 1072 We hear 
nothing of him in Britain hetwoen those two points, so wo have the 6ist 
half of 1072 for these Norman affairs. 

2 Ib A 

® Ib. B. Csenomannensium et Noimannorum majores congregavit, 
et omnes ad pacem et justitiam tenendam regah hortatu corroboiavit.” 

* Ib C, 529 B The Bishops Hugh of Lisieux, Robert of Seez, 

Michael of Avranches, and Gilbert of Evreux wore also present, besides 
vaiious Abbots Geoffiey of Ooutances is not mentioned It might not 
have been safe for William, Odo, and Geoffiey to loavo England all at 
once 

® Ib, 527 B* ** Episcopoa et ecclesiasticos viros admonuit ut bene 
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CHAP XX. went on to carry out the intentions of their sovereign m 
the form of a series of minute* and stiiet ecclesiastical 
Canons of canons. As might be looked for under the primacy of 
the Synod, Ivry, the most rigid laws were enacted against all 

against the marriage and concubinage on the part of the clergy,^ with- 
^rmge relaxation of strict discipline which the 

Clergy, milder wisdom of Lanfranc found needful in England a 
few years later.^ Still we do not hear that any inquiry 
was made into the parentage of that other J ohn^ who^ if not 
the son of the Bishop of Bayeux, was at all events the son 
on the of the Earl of Kent.® There are other provisions touching 
marriages among the laiiy,*^ and about various minute 
laity ecclesiastical points. But it is worth notice that the 
of faitT°^ Noiman Church found it needful to put on record a pro- 
fession of its orthodoxy in the profoundest mysteries of the 
faith,® and it passed one canon^ the observance of which 

viverent, nt legem Dei jngiter revolverent, ufc Ecclesisa Dei communitoi 
consulerent, nt subditorum mores secundum scita canonum corngeroiit, ot 
omnes caute regerent ” 

* Old Vit 528 0 De sacerdotibus et Levitis ci subdiaconibus c][Ui 
feminas sibi usuipaverunt, Concilium Luxoviense observetur, ne eccloHias 
pel se neque per sufiiaganeos regant, nec aliquid de boneficiis haboant 
The Archdeacons are strictly to cany out the canon It is plain that no 
distinction is made between the collegiate and the parochial clergy. The 
Council of Lisieux referred to is said (Bessin, 6i) to be that of 1055, m 
which Malger was deposed (see vol m. p 96) 

® See aboYe, p 434. 

® See vol 11 p 31 1. Possibly Odo drew the same distinction between 
his ecclesiastical and temporal functions which was drawn by Aichbishop 
Robert of Rouen, see vol. 11 p, 181 At all events William afterwaids 
knew how to draw it for him. 

* No one was to marry within the seventh degree of kindied, people 
were to marry fasting , a man whose wufe entered religion could not 
marry during her life time (compare the stoiy of Hereward), and there is 
a cunous provision (Ord Vit 528 D) , « Ne aliquis qui, vivente su^ uxore, 
de adulteno caluramatus fuent, post moitem ilbus umquam de quit calum- 
matus fiut accipiat Multa enim mala inde evenerunt, nani ylurimi de 
caussa hao suas tnterfecermt " Did Archbishop John look foiward as far 
as the sixteenth century ? 

s They profess (Ord Vit 537 0 ) their faith in the mysteiy of tjio 
Tnmty according to the first Four Geneial Councils 
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might he useful, however difficult, in any ago, namely, chap xx. 
that great care should bo taken as to the character aiid^PF^^*- 
qualifications of those who were appointed Doans,^ Such Deans, 
were the results of the archicpiscopal vigour of the Primate 
John. Whether it was m this synod that his zeal pro- 
voked the party of laxity to put him in clanger of the fate 
of the protomartyr we arc not distinctly told.^ 

The latter part of this year was devoted by William 
to the affairs of Scotland and Northumberland, but in 
the course of the next year he had again to cross the Revolt of 
sea to stop the revolt of that noble city and county which, 
next to England itself, was his most precious conquest. 

Since the capture of Mayenno ten years earlier^ we have . 1063, 
heard little of Le Mans or of Marne. Wo have indeed 
heard of the zeal of Bishop Vulgrin in promoting the 
expedition against England,^ and we have soon a knight 
of Maine show but doubtful loyalty to the Conqueror in 
the crisis of the great battle.^ Vulgrin had now been 
dead four years. His successor Arnold was a Norman Arnold 
by birth, a native of the land of Avranches, but who had Le^Mans! 
long been settled in the Cenomannian diocese, and who 
had held the post of Chancellor under Vulgrin and under 
his predecessor Gervase.® On the death of Vulgrin he 


^ Onl Vit 528 C Oporfcei etiam nt tales Decani oligantur, qui 
sciant subditos redarguoio efc emendaio, quoium vita non sit infamis, sed 
merito prjoferatur eubditis ** I i)rcsunie that this tsikes m both urban and 
rural Deails 

® See above, p 97. “ See vol m. p 211. 

* See vol in p. 379 ® See vol, in p 487. 

® See his Life in Mabillon, Vetera Analecta, 312* He was brought up 
by his uncle Robert, “ grammaticus sapiens ac religiosus," and who had 
been diligent ** sacroruin librorum instructione seu dirutaruni ecclesiarum 
rostauratzone ” On his death his nephew succeeded him in his office, “ et 
scholarum legimen prudentxssime guboinavit ” I take the office to 
have been that of Chancellor of the church. Compare the father and son 
who held the same post at Waltham, vol. 11 pp 443, 444. 
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THE EEVOLTS AGAINST WILLIAM. 

was chosen by the clergy and people to succeed him,^ 
We bear nothing of the rights of the King of the English, 
who was now Count of the Cenomannians, or of the more 
legal rights of the King of the French.^ The only oppo- 
sition to Arnold’s appointment came from some of his 
own flock, who brought the same objection against him 
which was brought against Thomas of York, that he was 
the son of a priest. But on an appeal to Rome the 
objection was set aside by Pope Alexander ; ^ Arnold was 
consecrated Bishop, and largely devoted himself to the 
great work of building Saint Julian’s minster.** But more 
anxious secular cares soon pressed upon him. A Norman 
by birth, he was a loyal subject of William, and, soon 
after his election to the episcopate, the Cenomannian city 
and the whole Cenomannian land began to revolt against 
William’s authoriiy. 

The beginning of mischief is by Norman writers attri- 
buted to the reignmg Count of Anjou. This was the 
famous Fulk Eechin, one of the nephews and successors 
of Geoffrey Martel,® who had, in the very year in which 


^ Vet An 313 * “Olenis et populus Cenomanneusis ipsum in Episcopum 
elegerunt ” 



choice of the electors of the Cenomaimian Bishop to the members of the 
Cenomannian chapter, 

* See vol m. p. 205 On reading over again the accounts in the Ana- 
lecta, I am inchned to think that the shell of the present nave is older 
than Vulgrm, and that the work both ofVulgrm and Arnold was confined 
to the choir and transepts Vulgrm’s work was badly built and feU down, 
so that Arnold had to begin again He finished the choir and laid the 
foundations of the transepts with their towers 

® See vol. Ill p. 180. 
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William came into England^ overcome and imprisoned his ohap. xx. 

hrotlier Geoffrey the Bearded.^ Bulk, wc arc told, mourned HiMallogod 

at seeing Maine, in the hands of William, altogether ont 

off from Angevin rule and Angevin influence/-^ But it 

does not appear that any party in the Cenomannian state 

as yet cast its eyes towards Anjou in search of a iniler 

or a deliverer. The thoughts of the men of Maine went 

hack to the Ime of their ancient princes. The male line of State of 

* the Hotiga 

Herbert Wake-dog was extinct ; no fruit had come of the of Maine, 

empty bethrothal of Eobert and Margaret but sons of the 

other daughters of Hugh, the other sisters of the younger 

Herbeit, were still to be found both at their own gates 

and in distant lands.^ The more distant and more powerful 

deliverer was first appealed to ; the claims of the house 

of La Eleche were put aside till the next generation, and 

the patriots of Maine, chiefs and peoi>le alike, sought their Hugh, son 

delender against the Norman yoke in Hugh the son of Geisenais 

Gorsendis and the Marcj[uoss Azo.® It was perhaps the 

rejection of his more obvious claim which caused 

of La Eleche, the husband of the third sister Paula, tlie takus tliu 

father of the famous Hclias, to cleave steadily to tlie 

Norman side,® A few among the Cenomannian nobles 

took the same course/ but, as a rule, the wliole County 

revolted. The city and its immediate neighbourhood 


^ Seo vol m. p 314 

^ Ord Yxt 532 C Thoro is a strange silence on Cenomannian aflaiia 
at this time in our Angevin anthoritioH, not oxct‘pting Count Eulk him- 
self 

** See vol. Ill pp 199, 213 * See vol in p 197, 

° Vet An. 314**^ ** Cenomannensmm proceres una cum populo ab 

ipsms Begis hdelitate unanimiter defecerunt, et mittentos m Italiam, 
Athonem guemdam Marohisium cum uxore ei filio, qui vocahatur Hugo, 
Hide venire fecerunt Ordenc makes no mention of the application 
to Azo. 

® Old Vit. 533 B “Johannes de Elecchiii potoniissimus Andogavoruin 
. Hormanms adh<eiebat,” 

Ib 532 D 

VOL. IV. 


N n 
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cHi^. XX took the lead. Soldiers, citizens^ peasants^ joined m one 
rew^f patriotic impulse. The castle which held the city in 
theOounty. bondage was stormed,^ and in the joy of recovered free- 
The Nor- ^ terrible vengeance was taken on the Normans, 

driven out Humfrey, the Kmg^s Seneschal, was killed in the storm 
Mans, of the castle; of the other Normans some shared his 
fate, others were put in bonds or driven out of the 
land.2 

The city had, in the days of "William^s conquest, been 
well mgh the last part of the province to be subdued; 
it was now the first to assert its freedom. But presently 
the whole country rose. The Normans, looked on by 
all men as a common pest, were everywhere attacked 
Import- Geoffrey of Mayenne, the man who had been the last to 

Alice 01 

Geoffrey of submit to Wilham at the time of his first invasion,^ was 
Mayenne lively to be wanting at such a time. He was clearly 
the life and soul of the movement at its present stage.*'* 
Bishop Among the few who were faithful to William was naturally 
goes^to Norman Bishop Arnold. As soon as the revolt broke 
England, out, he at once left the city, and crossed the sea to his 
sovereign in England.^ We may be led to think that 
it was from Arnold that William, now at the height of 
his power and glory in his island Empire, first heard 
that his noblest conquest on the mainland had fallen away 
from him. The Bishop was received with all honour, but 
his stay m England was not long. As soon as he was 

Ord Yit. 532 0 '^Seditiosi cives et oppidam confines gregauique 
mihtes in exteroa unanim© consilium meunt, arcem urbis et alia munimma 
[seevol. ui. pp 206, 207] vinliter annati ambiunt, et Tuigisum de Traceio 
GuiUelmumque de Eimutate ahosque Regis municipes expugnant et 
ejiciunt 

2 Vet An 314*, Ord. Yit u s. 

Ord Vit 533 B ^^Eegio tota turbatur, et ibidem Normannica vis 
obfuscatur ac pene ab omnibus, gricasi generahs lues, passim impugnatur 
* Seevol 111 p 212 

® Ord Vit u s The special importance of Geoffrey wiU be shown 

« Vet. An. 314^ 
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gone, the rcvolters began to seize and plunder all the chap xx, 
episcopal houses and possessions. It was an act of courage, and le- 
and one which must have been done as an act of 
duty, when Arnold alleged the spoiling of his goods 
as a reason for returning to his lloek, and obtained the 
King’s licence to do so. He went back laden with 
royal gifts.^ But the men of Le Mans liad at first no 
mind again to receive the partizan of their enemy within 
their walls. The Bishop was for a while driven to take 
up his abode in the monastery of Saint Yin.cent without 
the city^ till his clergy found means to reconcile him with The Bxahop 
the citizens, and he was again allowed to fill his throne re- 
in Saint Julian’s.^ concilod. 

Meanwhile the first revolution was accomplished. The Azo eomos 
Marquess Azo had listened to the call of the Cenomanniau 
nobles and people. He appeared in the land, accompanied 
by his wife Gerscndis, the daughter of the ancient Counts, 
and by their son Hugh, who was called to reign over the 
province from which William had been driven. For ainsfuTtjt 
while he met with nothing but success. But little resistance 
was made to Azo’s claims, and that little was overcome, 
partly by forces partly by gifts.^ But the Marquess and DjBagreo- 
the citizens did not long agree. His money, which ho had twoeinuin 
lavishly spent, began to fail him, and he therefore began, an<l the 
says the local writer, to taste the fickleness of the men of 
Le Mans, who gradually fell away from their attachment He fyoos 
to him.'^ Azo accordingly went back into Italy, leaving 
Gersendis and her son under the care of Geoffrey of 


* Vet An 314* 

2 Ib 315* ** Quum cives sui odio Uegis Anglici ncquaquanx oum in 

civitatem paterentur intrare/* Compare the description of William as 

** Angligena Eex'' in Ord Vit 655 D. 

® lb. “ CTinct0. regione tam vi quam muneiibns adquiHiti*/* 

* Ib “ Atho Marchisius . . cognit^ levitate Oenomannonfiium, qunm 
jam, deficiento pecuniil quam in eis initio copioso oiogaverat, ddom (juoquo 
ipsorum erga se pariter deficere persensisset, icvorsuB cst in lUliain ” 

N n z 
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CHAP XX Mayenne.^ The choice of a guardian proved both per- 
Eeiations sonally and politically unlucky. Geoffrey, so the scandal 
sendisand of file time said, made himself too acceptable to the 
Geofi&ey. ]\£archioness in the absence of her husband/ and it is still 
more certain that he showed himself quite unfit to deal 
with a high-spirited people like the citizens of Le Mans. 
Geoffle' could fight manfully for his own hand ; he could 
loyally discharge a vassal’s duty to his lord; he could 
strive — we need not doubt, with an honest zeal — to free 
his country from the yoke of a stranger; but a spirit 
was now arising which struck straight at all the claims 
and all the prejudices of the lords and Prelates of those 
days, and, when tried by that harder test, he fell away. 
StoS* municipal independence had never quite 

m GaiiL died out in the Homan municipalities of Gaul. In the 
South there can be little doubt that traditions of this 
kmd were never extmct, and even in the North there 
may have been famtly abiding memories of the days when 
atom Empire, alhes or colonies of the one ruling 

Eoman Commonwealth, knew no King but Caesar and no master 
but the Law. The rule of Caesar and of his lieutenants may 
have been oppressive ; the Law which they administered 
may have been harsh and extortionate ; still the rule of 
Eome was a rule of Law, and the subject commonwealths 
of the Empire still proudly cherished the shadow of repub- 
^ hcan freedom. And, if the traditions of civic independence 
thus lingered within the Eoman towns, the traditions of 
a more equal, a more widely-spread, foim of freedom 


Vet An 315* “In manu Ganfiidi de Meduana, vxn noMrs et 
admodum ■mgenvi, uxorem cum filio derelmqnens.” William of Poitieia faee 
vol m. p. 208) gives Geofii ey the same epithet ^ 

» The M writer at this pomt says scoffingly that Geo*ey was “hnius 
[Gmsen^] tutor et quasi mantus eflfeotus," and fortter on (285) he speaks 
f f^antas qu® jam mter eos male snooieverat” It 

should be ^embered that Gerseadis had been put away by her fijrat 
husband. See vol m p 196 ^ ^ 
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lingered also beyond their walls. The great peasant revolt otur xx 
in Normandy shows that the memory of the old Teutonic 
democracy, which lived on in Schwyz and in Enesland, Teutonic 
had not wholly died away even within the bounds 
Gaub^ These twofold, memories worked logollicr within UopuLHcan 
the next century or two to bring about that great birth ^ the 
of freedom which established alike the rural democracies of 
Switzerland and the Free Imperial Cities of other parts 
of the Empire. Within the dominions of the French loss suc- 
King and his vassals the growth of civic freedom was France, 
less perfect. No Ficnch or Norman or Aquitaman city 
ever reached the full rank of an independent common- 
wealth ; none attained that measure oi* freedom which 
Florence and Genoa kept for so many ages, which Born 
and Zurich have kept to our own day, which Massalia, the Tiofonco oF 
city which had once braved tlio might of Ciusar, so nobly a^^ainst 
defended against Charles of Anjou ^ But even in France 
and its vassal states the growth of municipal life wasia<>2 
one of the most marked Jeaturcs of the next age,’^ and 
the French towns, under the name of OommmeSf won for 
themselves a degree of local freedom which discerumg 
Kings found it tlieir wisdom to foster, as a counterpoise 
to the overbearing power of the tcrntonal nobility. Than 
the name of Communes no name was more hateful and more 
fearful to feudal lords and feudal churchmen ^ And wc 


' Scevol 1 p 282 

** On tlie (leHtiuction oF MuasalJan fiuodom, see the Clnomclo of ‘William 
of Naugis, 1262; D’Aohory, in 40 But Charles, on taking tlio city, be- 
headed a large number of the chief oitizens, and the hiHtorian applauds an 
act done ** secundum iigorem justitiop ” Neither the pmices nor the 
chronicleis of the eleventh century had sunk so low as this. 

^ This whole subject may be studied in Thiciry’s Histoiy of the Tieis 
Mtatf a far more tiustworthy work than the more famous one with which I 
have more commonly to do See also his account of the mmvmeb of 
Le Mans and Cambray m the fourteenth of his Leiti €8 sur VIMoire dc 
Fiance But one does not see what place Cambray has in a work beaimg 
that title 

^ The woidb of Abbot Wibeit of Nogent in his Life in Boucj[Uot, xii. 250, 
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have now reached the time when that name was first heard 
in Northern Q-aul, when the two principles of municipality 
and feudalism met as enemies, if not for the first time 
north of the Alps, at all events for the first time north of 
the Loire. On the old Cenomanman height, girded by the 
walls of Constantine and by the narrower circuit of the 
Old Rome^ — ^in the city whose traditions had canonized 
the impersonation of municipal right alongside of the 
patron saint of its ancient Bishoprick — in the city 
which reverenced alike the name of Julian and the name 
of Defensor 2 — ^the old flame had never wholly died out, 
and it may well have been kindled into fresh life by some 
of the latest visitors from southern lands. Azo, a prince, 
came to rule as a prince in Maine no less than in Liguria. 
But the men who came in his train could tell the burghers 
of Le Mans that a spirit was rising in their own land 
which was soon to shake the power of Marquesses and of 
Emperors.^ What was tried in vain at Exeter was tried 
also at Le Mans, with more lasting, but still only with 
temporary, success. When the exactions of Gersendis and 
Geofirey could no longer be borne, the burghers left off 
putting their trust in princes, and sought for means which 
should put it beyond the power, either of their present 
masters or of any other, to bring them again under the 
yoke.^ The local historian, with a strange mixture of 


are well known , ** Communio autem, novum ac pessimum nomen, sic se 
habet, ut capite censi omnes solitum servitutis debitum domims semel m 
anno solvant, et, si quid contra jura deHquennt, pensione legali emcndciit , 
caetersB censuum exactiones quae servis infligi solent ommmodis vacent. 
Hac se redimendi populus occasione suscept^, maximos tot avarorum hiatibus 
obstruendis argenti aggeres obdiderunt, qm, tanto imbre fiiso, sereniores 
redditi, se fidem eis super isto negotio servaturos sacramentis prsebitxs 
finnaverunt ” 

1 See vol. iii p. C04. 2 See vol lii p 187 

® Compare the possible influence of Itahan examples at Exeter, above, 
P 147 

^ Vet An 315* “Consilium inierunt, qualiler ejus [Gaufredi] pravis 
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admiration and horror, tolls us how the citizens of Le ohap xx. 
Mans made a Commune, how they bound themselves by 
mutual oaths to maintain their new-born freedom, and how Cmmmne, 
they constrained the nobles of the land, with Gcoflrcy at 
their head, to share unwillingly in the civic oath ^ We nobloH 
seem to be reading the history of an Italian rejiublic, not 
the history of a city within any part of the dominions of 
William the Norman, The tale goes on to tell us of the Alleged 
crimes by which the new-born commonwealth disgraced its tbenew 
freedom, crimes which, to say the leasts were not worse 
than the crimes of the princes of their age. In one 
respect indeed, if it be true that the new republic sent 
men to the gallows for small offences, the hands of William 
were cleaner than tlie hands of his revolted subjects. But 
the man who had wrought his vengeance at Alcn9on 
and at Ely, who had seared out the eyes of the hostage 
before the gates of Exeter, ^ had little reason to complain 
if the young republic did not rise in those matters above 
the standard of contemporary princes ^ It was a saying far 
older than the days of William, that a people which has just 
won its own deliverance is tempted to be stern to those 
whom it has overcome.^ We hear too of the impiety of Their diw- 
the citizens m disregarding the Chuich’s hallowed seasons, hofy^sc^^ 
how they took castles m Lent, and even in the holy week 


coiiatibus obniHtoreiit, ncc ho ab oo vol quolibct aho mjURto oppiimi 
patoieniur/* 

^ Vet An 315* **P«icta conepirationo quam communionein vocaKint, 
sese omnes pariter sacramontiH adBtimgun.t, et ipsum Gaufiiclnm et cotoxos 
ejusdem regionis proceres, qnamvis mvitos, sacramontis su®e ooubpiratioius 
obligan compellunt ” 

® See above, p* 155. 

® Vet An. 3x5* “ Conjurationisaudaci^ innumeia scelera commiserunt, 
passim plnrimos sine aliqno jndicio condemnantes, quibnsdam pro cansis 
minxmis ocnlos eruentes, alxos vero (quod nofas ost referre) pro culpS, 
levissimfl suspendio strangulantes ” The shrinking from the mliiction of 
death otherwise than in battle is characteristic of the ago. 

* ^«ch. Sept 0. Theb 1035 rpax^s ye fi 4 vroi ^rjfios iK<pvy^v icand. 
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of tlie Passion.^ In so doing the republicans undoubtedly 
sinned against the Trace of God; but they must share the 
blame -with the Kings and Princes who kept their Paschal 
Feast on the stricken fields of Barnet and Eavenna.^ 

A great expedition followed, in which the men of the 
Commonwealth found how small was the worth of the 
extorted oaths of nobles, and how well the virtues of 
chivalry could agree with treachery towards the burgher 
and the peasant. A Cenomannian noble, Hugh by name, 
held the castle of S1U4 lying north-west of the city, at 
about an equal distance from Le Mans and Mayenne. 
He had refused allegiance to the Commonwealth, and 
had dealt with it as an open enemy.® Orders were 
aecordmgly sent through the whole country for a general 
march against his castle. Not a word is told us as to 
either the political or the military arrangements of the 
Eepublic, but the army which set forth against Hugh 
was evidently a general levy of the population of tlio 
country.^ This fact suggests matter for thought. In 
the first moment of recovered freedom, before disputes 
and difierences had had time to arise, the people of the 
country at large gladly obeyed the orders which were 
sent forth to them from the capital. But the Ceno- 
mannian commonwealth would have displayed a wisdom 
shared with it by no other city-commonwealth save Eome 
and Athens, if it had found out any way of permanently 

' Vet An 3 ^ ** Castra vicma diebus sanctcB Quadragesimoo, iinmo 

Domimese passionis tempore, irrationabihter succendentes.” 

3 We may add Towton, fought on Palm Sunday m 146 r, and some loss 
famous Easter fights before and after 

3 Yet An u s. “ Quibusdem mjuriis adversum se conjuratorum animos 
irritasset ’* Silliacum or SuUiacum is Silld-le-Guillaume m the department 
of Sarthe, 

Ib Subito per totius regionis populos legates miserunt, contra prao- 
feitum Hugonem, qui sanctis instructionibus obsistobat, tumultuosae multi- 
tudmis agmina concitantes ” The sneering tone of the wntei at this stage 
should be noticed, as, before long, he begins to talk patriotically about 
“nostri.” 
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attaching the country at large to the civic rule. To com- ohai?. xx, 

mumcate equal rights to whole provinces, to place their 

villages and smaller towns in some higher position than common- 
° 1 1 1 1 wealths to 

tliat of subject districts, is an honour which lias been rc- the Hur- 

served for the commonwealths of modern Switzexland, But country? 
for the moment all was harmony. The army ol* the Re- 
public^ if it recked little of holy seasons, at least put 
on the aspect of a religious procession. Bishop Arnold, Presence 
unwillingly no doubt, but probably in accordance with Arnold^^ 
the terms of his late reconciliation, sanctified the host^J^^^® 
with his presence and that of his clergy. The priests of 
the several churches marched at the head of their flocks, 
carrying their crosses and banners. In this sacred array, 
the host, full of eager zeal, pressed on to the attack of 
Hugh’s castle.^ But they had an enemy among them. 

Geoffrey had obeyed the summons to arms ; ho had come Treason of 
with his own following, probably from Mayenne on the Ma^nno*^^ 
opposite side of the besieged fortress, and he had pitched 
his camp hard by that of the civic army. But the Lord 
of Mayenne had not come with an honest heart to fight 
for burghers against a brother noblo. He entered into 
a treasonable eorrcsiiondence with Hugh, and a plan of 
action for the morrow was agreed* on between them.^ 

In ihe morning the garrison of the besieged castle made Koutoftho 
a sally; the army of the Commonwealth was taken 
surprise, but they had time and courage loft to make 
themselves ready for liattlc. But suddenly a false rumour 
was spread through the camp that the city itself had been 
betrayed to the enemy. The countrymen who had flocked 

1 Vot An 316*. “Congregato exercitu, Bpiscopo et singulaium ecclo- 
siarum piesbytcns prineuntibiis, cum cmcibus et vexillis ad castrum Silli- 
acum funbundo impetu dinguntur ” 

® Ib “Quum baud procul a castio consedissent, Gaufridus , . . ipsorum 
comitatui fxauduleiiter adjunct us, non longe ab eis cawtia posmfc , et clam 
cum hostibus pei intemuntios colloquutus, ad dissipandos conjuiatorum 
conatus modis omnibus laborabat ” 
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CHAP. XX. to the civic standard around the banners of their own 
parishes at once threw down their arms and fled. The 
rest of the army, nobles and commons alike, soon followed 
their example, and the local historian gives us a graphic 
description of the rout. The pursuers do not seem to have 
been specially blood-thirsty, but crowds of the fugitives 
died by pressing into the rivers or crushing one another 
to death in the narrow paths. Men of all ranks, scattered 
about the fields, were taken like fawns, not only by soldiers 
but even by women, aarf. it would seem that it was a 
female captor who made a prize of the chief shepherd 
Captee of the Cenomanmau Church.^ Bishop Arnold was un- 
doubtedly made a prisoner, and put into ward, but the 
Bishop piety of Hugh of Sdle presently released him and let him 
go home with all honour. 

Effects of This great blow may be said to have sealed the ruin of 
the defeat new-bom republic. A defeat after a stout resistance 
might have been a strengthening discipline, but such a 
defeat as this only discouraged the hearts of the men of 
Le Mans and made them ridiculous m the eyes of their 
enemies. The city, says the local writer, full of sorrow and 
fear, was tossed to and fro like a ship without a rudder 
Hugh sent Geof&ey of Mayenne* no longer dared to show himself at 
Le Mans; he sent the young Hugh back to his father 
in Italy, and betook himself to his castle of La Chartre 
on the Loir, close to the Angevin march.^ Gersendis 

^ Vet An. 316* “Quanti capti, quanti vulnerati, qnanti a sometipsis in 
toirentibus et in semitarum angustiis oppressi atque e\stmcti sunt, non est 
opusculi prsesentis evolvere Et, nt de csetens taceam, tarn nobihbus quam 
ignobilibus, quos non solnm milites sed et mulierculse passim per agios 
velut damulas pro arbitno capiebant, ipse quoque episcopus, proh doloi, 
ab ipsis comprehensus et custodies mancipatus est.” 

® Ib “ Cmtas nostra, in luctu et tremore posita, hue atque illuc, velut 
navis absque gubernaculo, ferebatur ” 

® Ib 285 “ TJtpote sibi male consoius, cives suspectos habens, Hugonem 
quidem puerum ad patrem in Italiam dimisit , ipse vero ad castrum quod 
Career vocatur secessit ” 
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remained in the city ; but the scandal of the time re- chap. xx. 
ported that she could not live without her lover, and 
that her whole mind was given to devising schemes for 
betraying Lc Mans to Geoffrey.^ At last, on a Sunday, The caHtlc 
some traitors in the interest of the Countess admitted the by^o^aon- 
Lord of Mayenne with eighty knights into a fortress hard 
by the cathedral church, that is doubtless into the castle 
which had been built by William on his first entrance.^ 
Hostilities followed between the citizens and the new- 
comers.^ Fire, the favourite means of destruction, was 
freely used on both sides. The citizens called the neigh- The citi- • 
bourmg nobles to their help, and they called in one 
deliverer more dangerous than all in the person of Count 
Pulk of Anjou.* Such a step amounted to giving up 
all hopes of maintaining their republican freedom ; it must 
have been a mere measure of despair. The Commonwealth 
was something to fight for; even the native dynasty was 
something to fight for ; but if Le Mans was to acknowledge 
a foreign master, it is hard to see how the rule of Pulk 
promised better than the rule of William. But the help 
of the Count and of the nobles served the immediate pur- 
pose of the citizens. All the engineering resources of the Geofirey ^ 
age were brought to bear upon the besieged fortress/' As th^astlel” 

^ Vot An 285 **Gcrsoii(IiH m civitiito romanait, quae vidons Gaufudum, 
piopior noquitiam suani embus cvosuni, non f*icilo in corum amiciluim 
posse rodiro, quum ojus absentiam susiincic non posset, ccopit machinal i 
qualiter ei tradcrct civitatom.” 

^ The fortress is described as ** qufudam arx civitaiis, quae ]uxta matrem 
ccclesiam sxta erat , ” see vol. in p 206 The betrayal on Sunday, “ qu^dam 
die dominica,” -was perhaps to punish the disregard of the citizens foz the 
holy seasons of the Church. 

® Vet An 285 “Cospit [Gaufiidus] hostihter agere, et in permciem 
civmm totis nisibus anhelare.” 

* Ib. “ Totiua regiones proceres, et prsecipue Fulconem Andegavorum 
Comitem, subito convocarunt ” There is something strange m this mention 
of the Count of Anjou as if he were simply the chief among the ordinary 
nobles. 

^ Ib. “Tells ot diversoium genorum macldnis expugnantos *’ 
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CHAP. XX. in the slaughter of the Normans at Durham/ the minster 
— ^where we may conceive that the works of Bishop Arnold 
were for a while at a standstill — ^narrowly escaped the 
flames which were used to dislodge the enemy from towers 
He escapes and houses in its immediate neighbourhood.^ Geoffrey, 
by connivance with a party among the besiegers, escaped 
The castle by night.3 His followers, deceived of the further succours 
which he had promised them, finding their provisions fail, 
and feelmg their walls quake beneath the strokes of the 
battermg-engines, surrendered themselves and the fortress 
to Count Pulk.4 Oddly enough, from this point Fulk 
vanishes for a season from the story. He at least did 
not hinder the citizens from taking a vengeance at once 
practical and symbolical on the fortress winch had kejit 
them in bondage They did not indeed, like the Northum- 
brians at York,® rase the whole of the hated prison-house to 
The castle the ground. They at once gratified their wrath and took 
harmless measures for their future safety. The inner parts of the 
castle were pulled down to a level with the walls of the 
city, hut the outer walls were allowed to stand, and to 
form part of the public defences.® 


William But the prince whose works were thus overthrown 
se^rre-^ was already on the march to recover what he had lost. 
Marne ^ would not leave hold of the straw 

^ See above, p. 237 

® Vet An 285 “Duse tumculse eidem aici prcximse ” are apocially 
mentioned 

3 The local wnter is emphatic on the fears of Geoffioy , “ Gaufndus 
perterntus, quorumdam nostrorum consensu demunitiono latenter egressus, 
immmens periculum noctumse fagse beneficio tremebundus evasit ” 

^ Vet An 286 “Quum, defioientibus abmoniis, munitionem quoque 
crebns machmarum ictibus cernerent conquassari, tandem necessilAto 
coacti, sese et mumtionera Pulconi Oomiti tiadiderunt ” 

® See above, p 270 

® Vet An 286 “ Gives ira commoti, ac sibi in futurum prsecaventos, 

interiorem partem ejuadem munitionia mmo civitatis cosequaverunt, cx- 
tei lores parietes ad urbis prsesidmm integios relinquentes,*' 
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wliicli he had once clutched ^ was not likely, as King and chap. xx. 
Conqueror, to allow the noblest prize of his earlier warfare 
to abide in any hands but his own. King William of 
England crossed the sea with a mighty host to win back 
the revolted city and province. We read with mingled jiisfoice 
feelings that the host which he led consisted largely of 
his English subjects/ and that, in English belief at least, of English, 
it was mainly by English valour that the land was won 
back to William’s allegiance.^ Stranger than all is the perhaps 
thought, probable at least if not certain, that the captain minded 
of the English bands was no other than the most stout- 
hearted of living Englishmen, even Hcreward himscK.^ 

As William took Eadric to witness and share in the sub- 
jugation of Scotland,® so he took llereward to witness 
and share in the subjugation of Maine. We feel a kind 
of regret, a kind of shame, that valour which might have 
been used to free England from the yoke of William was 
used in quarrels in which England had no concern, to 
biing other nations under Ins yoke. But the same causes Moiivch of 
which enabled William to employ English tioops to bring 
other Englishmen into bondage ® would apply with tenfold 
force when they were summoned to serve the King in his 
wais beyond the sea The mere love of adventure would 
stir up many to whom life in conquered England had 
become irksome. And many too, now that English prowess 
had been so discredited in the world, might rejoice in the 
opportunity of giving the men of the mainland a sample 

^ See vol 11 p I So. 

^ Chron Wig 1074, JPetnb 1073. “On J>ii>iim gearo Willclm cyiig 
Isedde Engliscne here and Eienoisoe ofer see, and gewan J>Det Lind MaiiB ** 

English troops seivmg out of England and not for any English object are 
not called fyrdj but 7 iere, like the Danish invaders of old 

^ Flor Wig 1073 “ Rex Anglorum Willelmus civitatem quas vocatur 

Cinomannis, et provinciam ad lUam portinentem, maxunc Anglorum 
adjutorio quos de AnghS. secum duxerat, sibi subjugavit *' 

* See above, p. 486. ® Sco above, p, 514. 

^ See above, p 150, 
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of what Englishmen still could do. And men to whom 
all who spoke the foreign tongue were the same might 
feel that they were in some strange way paying off their 
own wrong when they harried the lands of Frenchmen^ 
even if it were in the cause of the Norman King and with 
Normans to their fellow-soldiers.^ The minds would be 
few indeed which could raise themselves to the thought 
that the cause of Maine and the cause of England were in 
truth the same. 

With his mixed host then, of horse and foot, of Normans 
and English, William set forth to win back his lost city 
and province. The plan of his campaign was the same 
as the plan of his campaign in the same land ten years 
before.^ The land was to be ravaged ; the outlymg towns 
and castles were to be taken ; the city itself was to be 
devoured last. The amount of ravage, and the share 
which the English troops had in it^ is emphatically dwelled 
on by the English Chroniclers. ‘‘ The land of Mans they 
mightily wasted, and vineyards fordid, and boioughs 
burned, and mightily the land they wasted and brought 
it all into William'^s hands, and then they went home to 
England.”^ Norman and Cenomannian writers give us a 
few more details. The campaign began by the siege of 
the castle of Fresnay, which shows that WiUiam entered 
Mans by way of Alenjon. Under its walls William girt 
the belt of knighthood on a man who was to win an 


^ Matthew Paris (Hist Angl i i8, Madden) brings out this motive— 
perhaps all the more because he has somehow read “ Normanniam foi 
“ Cenomanmam ” — N ormannis vicissitudinem nacto tempore non im- 
meiito reddiderunt.” 2 ggg p ^02 

® Chron Wig. 1074, Petnb 1073. “ And hit [J>8et land Mans] Englisce 
men swyiSe amyrdon, wingeardas hi fordydon, and burga forbjerndon, and 
swy'be ]?6t land amyrdon, and hit eall abegdon Willelme [Jian kyninge, 
Wig 3 to handa, and hi sy 05 on ham gewendon to Englalande.’’ Roger of 
Wendover (11 13) adds, ** Omnem provmciam debihorem multo post tempore 
reddiderunt ” We have no Cenomannian Domesday to mark the entries 
of “ wasta ” 
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infamous renown^ Eobert the son of Earl Eoger and of the chap xx, 
cruel Mabeb who bore the name of Eobert of Belesme, and 
in whom, along with the name of his mother’s housC; the 
evil deeds of his mother and her kiiidicd seemed to revive.^ 

The fields and vineyards round the castle were wasted in Surrondor 
the usual sort, till Hubert its lord, finding lesistance hope- and Boau?^ 
less, surrendered the fortress and his other fortress 
Beaumont, and received a royal garrison in each*^ Thence 
the Conqueror moved south-westwards to Sille, the castle 
which had so lately borne the attack of the republican 
forces. Hugh of Sille, the enemy at once of King and Siege and 

smxeiiddx* 

Commonwealth, must have fought for Fulk or for Ger- of 
sendis, or iieihaps only for his own hand. But the terror 
of William’s ravages and the example of his neighbour 
at Fresnay warned him against any obstinate resistance. 

Ho came forth ; he craved for peace and obtained it.® The 
inhabitants both of the towns and the country began to 
take the same course, the monks and clergy being fore- 
most in preaching submission,^ At last the host of 
William drew near to the city itself. He encamped by WilHam 
the Sarthe, and sent a message, calling on the men of Le 
Mans, as he had called on the men of Exeter, to avoid 
the horrors of a storm, to escape bloodshed and fire-raising, 
by a timely and peaceful submission.® The next day the 
magistrates of Le Mans made them way to the royal The city 
presence. The Norman version simply tolls how 

^ Ord. Vit 532 D. On some of his later doings, see 707 
® Ih Hubert boie the title of Viscount (Oid Vit 648 0 ), whence his 
two castles are still called Ficsnay-le-Vicomte and Beaumont-le-Vicomto 
The local writer (V et An 286) mentions the garrison, “ Po&iti m ejusdem 
castri munitione custodiis ** 

Ord Vit 533 A. 

* Ib “ Omnes oppidani ac pagenses cum clencis et omnibus rehgiosis 
pacificum Marchionem decreverunt digniter suscipere ilhusque ditioni 
legitimse gratanter colla submitteie.” It takes a httlo thought to recognize 
the King and Conqueror m the garb of a peaceful Marquess 
® Ib See above, p 145 
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broTiglat the keys of the city, how they threw themselves 
on William’s mercy and were graciously received by him.^ 
The local writer speaks in another tone. The interview 
between the King and the magistrates of Le Mans is de- 
scribed by a word often used to express conferences — ^in a 
word Parliaments — ^whether between prince and prince or 
between princes and the estates of their dominions.^ They 
submitted themselves to William’s authority as their sove- 
reign, but they received his oath to observe the ancient 
customs and justices of the city.® Le Mans was no longer 
to be a sovereign Commonwealth, but it was to remain a 
privileged municipahty. Thus this noble city came a 
second time into Wilham’s hands without shedding of 
blood. After the fall of the capital, the rest of the County 
had no heart to hold out. The banners of the other towns 
and districts pressed info William^s camp, not as ensigns 
of defiance, but to swell the forces of the King, who received 
all his supphants graciously, and sent them back to dwell 
and sport each man in peace under his own vine ^ 

Durmg this whole campaign we have heard nothing 
of Fulk of Anjou He and Geoflrey of Mayenne both 
vanish from the scene after the taking of the castle by 
the combined forces of the Count and the citizens. But 
Maine was no sooner brought again under William’s 


^ Ord Tit. 533 A. 

® Vet An 286. “ Prooeres civitatis egiessi cumEege de pace colloquium 
habuenmt.” Colloquium is the word constantly used by Lambert of Heiz- 
feld for a Diet or Parliament 

^ Ib. “ Acceptis ab eo sacramentis, tarn de impunitate perfidias, quam 
de conservandis antiquis ejusdem civitatis consuetudimbus atque justitiis, 
in ipsius ditionem atque imperium sese et sua omnia dededeiunt ** We see 
here that *‘dedere” m these tunes did not imply the fulness of a Boman 
“ deditio,” The “ justitise ” are the rights of jurisdiction, haute justice,” 
and the like. See Du Cange m voc, 

* Ord Yit, 533 B “ Exinde in domo su^ et sub vite su^ morari et 
ludere, si libet, quietb permissi sunt ” The importance of the vines m Maine 
appears throughout the story. 
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CHAP. XX. ttat sixly thousand horsemen rode forth to the war,**^ 
But no war followed. The Breton and Angevin host 
hadj if we can at all trust the geography of the story, 
TSilk ap- left the siege of La PlSche for greater undertakings. It 
theNorman was on the older border of Normandy and Maine, in the 
border debateable land of Bruere, that the two armies met face 
to face.2 But for once the Roman Church stepped in 
Efforts of to hinder and not to promote bloodshed. A Cardinal 
(Hubert Priest whose name is not given, but in whom we may 
for peace tempted to see the ubiquitous Hubert, was by some 
chance on the spot, charged probably with some of the 
many letters which went to and fro between William 
and the Holy See. He and some well-disposed monks 
used their influence to bring about peace between the 
contendmg princes and to hinder the shedding of Chiis- 
tian blood.^ They were helped in their praiseworthy un- 
dertaking by several of the Norman Counts and nobles, 
among whom we specially hear of Roger — I presume the 

’ Ord Vit 533 0 . “Guillelmus Rex, ut tantam multitudmom gir8.sse 
sues agnovit, regali edicto Normannos et Anglos iterum exoivifc, aliasquo 
Bibi subditas gentes, ut fortis magister militum, conglobavit, ao, ut ferunt, 
sexaginta miUia equitum contra hostiles cuneos secum adduxit ” The 
number seems incredible, especially as WiUiam was not hkely to repeat the 
blunder of Ralph, and to make the English as a body serve as “ eqmtes.*' 

2 The peace, according to Orderic (533 D), was made in *'loco qui vulgo 
Blancalanda vel Bruena dicitur,^’ This (see Stapleton, 1 Ixxvii) is on the 
borders of Normandy and Marne, in the district added to Normandy by 
William’s conquest of Domfront This seems to show that the Angevin 
army had got so fer north. But I do not understand Ordenc's story when 
he says (533 C), “ Andegavenses et Britones, comperto Regis et agmmum 
ejus adventu, non fugerunt, sed potius Ligerim fluvium audacter pertransi- 
erunt, et transvecti, ne timidiores spe fugiendi segnius prseharentur, scafas 
suas destruxerunt ” The burning of ships has a legendary sound, and for 
Zigmm we should perhaps read Liderim, the Loir mstead of the Loire 
Only a veiy smaU part of an Angevin and Breton host could need to cross 
the Loire for an invasion of Normandy 

3 The mediators are simply described as « quidam Romanse ecclesise 
Cardmalis presbyter et religiosi monachi.” They weie present “divino 
nutu” Of the mediation of the Cardinal of Berigord before the battle 
of Poitiers Eroissart, c l6i 
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Earl of Shrewsbury — and of William of Evreux, grand- cnAr. xx. 
son of the famous Robert, Archbishop and Count.'*’ After 
many efforts, the messengers of peace at last succeeded in 
their good work.^ Terms of peace were agreed upon, terms Poaco of 
which, together with the peaceful disposition of thoia^^j^,, 
Norman leaders, seem to show that William could not 
have been very confident of victory. The rights of the 
Count of Anjou over Maine were virtually acknowledged, 
though means were taken to hinder their taking any prac- 
tical shape. Under the elder arrangement with Herbert, 

Maine was to pass to William’s eldest son Robert, as the 
inheritance of his betrothed wife Margaret.*^ That scheme 
had passed away,* but Robert was again chosen as the 
nominal ruler of Maine. lie received from Fulk a grant Robert 
of all the lights over the County which wore claimed to 
by the House of Anjou, and for this grant he performed 
a formal act of homage to his new lord.^ Each prince, 
unlike some renowned princes in later times, honourably- 
stipulated for his own adherents. John of La Pl^che and 
all the subjects of the Count of Anj’ou who had iaken 
the side of William were to be received to the full favour 
of Eulk, and the partizans of Fulk m the Ccnomannian 
city and county were to be received to the full favour 
of William.® Such was the Peace of Blancholande or 
Bru^rc. Its terms secured William in full immediate 
possession of Maine, but it opened a door to any amount 
of future questions and cavillings. The treaty however did 

^ Ord Yit 533 0 . **GuillolmuB Ebroiceiisis et Rogerius aliKiuo coimtes 
strenmque optimates ” William of Evreux had 0ucceeded hia father Richard 
in the County, see vol iii p. 287 We are told that these nobles, “sicut 
erant prompti et audaces ad legitimos agones, sic nimirura porhouebant 
per superbiam et injustitiam subire conflictus detestabiles ” It is hard to 
see why this struggle was more detestable than otheis. 

* Ib D. ’ See vol. 111 p. 199. 

^ The homage seems to have been a merely formal one, ^'Rodbertus 
Pulconi debitum homagium, ut minor majoxi, legalitex impendit.” 

® Ord Vit 533 D. 


O 0 
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CHAP XX. secure peace between Normandy and Anjou during tlie 
Marne remainder of the days of William.^ But nothing could 
contented, overcome the rooted dislike of the Cenomannian people 
to the rule of the Norman. Even during William^s life- 
time partial revolts took place, ^ and, when the groat 
Kmg was gone, the unconquerable hatred which the stout- 
hearted city and province bore to the sway of any foreign 
master showed itself under new leaders.^ 


§ 5 . The Revolt of Ral^h of Norfolh 1075-1076. 

Internal We have but slight notices of the internal state of 
England England during the years which were mainly taken up 
1073-1074 affairs of Scotland, Flanders, and Maine But 

there is some reason to believe that the suppression of the 
revolt at Ely led to mcreased harshness, if not on the part 
of William himself, at least on that of the Normans esta- 
blished in England. It will be remembered that the time 
immediately following the completion of the Conquest is 
described as a time of unusual peace and harmony between 
the two races, a time when William himself, if not his 
followers, was trjing to establish a state of things in 
which Norman and Englishman might sit down side by 
side as fellow-subjects.*^ In such pictures there is always 
some truth and some exaggeration. We must therefore 
look both for some truth and for some exaggeration in an 
opposite picture which is given us of the state of things 
immediately following the submission of Ely. We are 

^ Ord Yit 533 E. “ Hsec mmirum pax . inter Regem et prsefatum 
Comitem . . omm Tit§. Begis ad profectum utriusque provmcise per- 
mansit ” 

® See the next Chapter 

® The long struggle between Helias and William Rufus is fully described 
by Ordenc and by the local writei in the Lives of Bishops Howel and 
Hildebert 

* See abovej p. 326. 
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told how the Normans^ piified up by their good fortune, chap xx. 
oppressed the English in all manner of ways^ how Jppreswon 
deemed that they might do whatever they would, how 
they forgot that it was not by their own merits, but by the 
hand of God, that they had overcome a nation greater and 
richer and more ancient than themselves. Wc hear too 
that the originally low estate of many of the strangers who 
were suddenly raised to rank and wealth in England was 
specially galling to the natives. We hear too, above all, of Special 
the complaints of the English women. We hear of the sad of Tlie*Sig- 
estate of noble matrons who, having lost their husbands 
and all their friends^ thought it better to die than to live. 

We hear of the sufferings of noble maidens who^ handed 
over to be the sport of coarse and low-born ruffiansj 
were left to weep for their shame and sorrow. In these 
last vague complaints we may perhaps venture to class 
together a variety of wrongs^ ranging from unwilling 
marriages to actual violence. The whole picture is worthy 
of special study, especially when contrasted with the earlier 
ono.^ And with regard to the complaints of the women, 
there is an independent witness from another quarter. 

We aic told that, when the Great William first conquered 
this land, many of his followers, proud of their success, and 

^ Tho pictuio given by Oulenc (533 B, C) of the state of things at this 
time IS woitli transciibmg m full; ^'Adeptis itaque nimxiH opihus quaa alii 
aggrcg&rant, Nonnanni iurontoa mnnoduiato iuiuobaixt, ot mihgonaH tUvmo 
veibere pro reatibus suia poicusHos impie luaclabant Nobiles puollji 
despicabilium ludibrio arniigeioium patebaut, ot ab miniundis ncbnloiiibus 
oi)pres&se dedecus snum deplorabant Mationae voio elegaiitiil et ingonmtate 
spectabiles desolatse gemobant mantoium et omnium pene amicoiuin 
solatio destitutes magis mori quam vivero optaliant Indociles paiasiti 
admirabantur, ct quasi vecordes e suporbiO. efficiebantur, unde sibi tanta 
potestas eman^sset, et putabant quod quidquid vellent sibi liceret In- 
sipientes et maligni cur cum tot^ contiitione coidis non cogitabant, quod 
non SU 0 , virtute, sed Dei gubernantis omiua nutu, hostes vicerant, et 
gentem majorem et ditiorem et anliquiorcm seso subegerant, in qu0, 
plures sancti prudentesque vin Regesquo potentes micuciant, multisque 
modis domi niiliticequo nobiliter viguerant ” 
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OHAP. XX. deeming that they might follow their own lusts in all 
things, dealt according to their will, not only with the 
goods of the conquered, but with the matrons and maidens 
who came in their way. Many of them therefore took shelter 
seXrefuge monasteries of virgins, to protect themselves from 

in monas- shame under the veil. But when more orderly times came, 
the question was brought before Father Lanfranc, whether 
women who had thus taken the veil simply to preserve 
their chastity were thereby bound for ever to a monastic 
Question as life. The matter was debated in one of the Councils held 
obligations by the Primate, and the more reasonable and less rigid 
view prevailed. Such women were to be held in high 
honour for the zeal which they had shown in the defence 
They are of their chastity, but the obligations of the leligious life 
t^be^e forced upon them against their wills ^ As 

from vows i}^Q 3ate of this one among Lanfianc’s many Councils is 
not told us, we cannot say with certainty to what time of 
William’s reign this account refers;^ but we have heard 

^ Eadmer, Hist Nov 57 **Quando ille magnus Willielmub liatic toiram 
primo devicit, multi suorum, sibi pro tant^i victoiiS. applaudentes omm.i(j[Uo 
suis voluntatibus atque luxums obedire ac subdi debere autumantes, non 
solum m posaessiones victorum, sed et in ipsas matronas et virgines, ubi cis 
facultas aspirabat, nefancU hbidine coeperunt msanire Quod noimullo) 
praevidentes et suo pudori metuentes, monastena virginum pctivcro, 
acceptoque velo sese inter ipsas a tantS. infamia protexere Quae cladcb, 
quum postmodum sedata et, pro tempons qualitate, pax lebus data JEuisset, 
quaesitum ab eodem patre Lanfranco est quid de his quse tali refugio suam 
pudicitiam servaverunt ipse sentiret , essentne videlicet confatimgeiidje in 
monasteno velum tenere quod acceperant, necne. At ip&e qusestioncm 
ipsam consilio generahs concilu tahter solvit ut eis pro castitate, quam se 
tarn manifestae rei ostensione amare testatse fuerant, debitam magis leverou- 
tiam judicaret exhibendam quam uHam servanda religioms contmentiam, 
nisi propn^ lUam voluntate appeterent, violenter ingerendain ” 

* I do not know that the word ^*pnmo” in the extract just given from 
Eadmer need bind us to place the injuries complamed of in the veiy fiist 
days of the Conquest, or to fix the decision on the question to one of the 
earliest of Lanfianc’s Councils Any time in the first half of William’s 
reign would seem to answer Eadmer’s description, and the passage which I 
have quoted from Orderic would seem to fix it to the time which wo have 
now reached. 
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something of the strict discipline which William^ in the chap xx. 
first days of the Conquest^ meted out against all offenders 
against female chastity/ and we hear of it again in the 
portiait of his last years drawn by the native Chronicler. ^ 

At no time during William’s reign is oppression of this and Increased 
of other kinds likely to have been more rife than in the f^Fo^ng^ 
days which immediately followed the recovery of Ely. 

The revolt^ the first revolt after the actual conquest of 
the whole country^ must have greatly kindled the wrath 
of William and his Normans, and must have strengthened 
the belief which they professed to hold, that no English- 
man could be trusted/ And it was also just at this time 
that William’s followers in England began to be more often 
relieved from the restraint of his personal presence. It 
was immediately after the fall of Ely that William began Effects of 
that series of absences on the Continent of which we have absent on 
just been describing some of the fruits. While William 
was holding synods in Normandy and waging war in 
Maine, the state of things in England must have been 
pictty much the same as it was under the first regency 
of Odo and William Eitz-Osbem. It would indeed seem Alleged 
that at this time the chief power during William’s ah- Lanfranc 
sence was placed m the hands of Lanfranc, and Lanfranc 
at least cannot be suspected of abetting or winking at 
excesses which sinned against every rule alike of morality 
and of ecclesiastical law. But we may doubt whether the 
hand of the monk of Pavia, subtle as was his brain and 
sage as were his counsels^ would always be stiong enough 
to control the rude soldiers who had risen to wealth and 
power. We may well believe that these years, the central 
years of William’s reign, were among the darkest times for 


^ See above, p 30. * Chi on. Petrib 1087 

® Will Malm. 111 254 Inde propo&itmn Regis fortassia morito 
excusatnr, si aliquando dnrior m Anglos fuent, quod pene nullum eorum 
fidclein invenent ” ’ 
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CHAP XX. England, till the worst days of the Conqueror began to bo 
looked back to with regret under the fouler oppression of 
his son. 

The visits of WilHam to the Continent, and the large 
amount of his attention which had to be given to con- 
tinental affairsj connect themselves closely with all the 
Jealousy events of this period. We have heard nothing of Philip 
PhSp^ Prance during the course of the war in Maine, but we 

watched the success of his mighty 
vassal with no small jealousy, and we must remember that, 
besides the hereditary rivalry between Paris and Eouen, 
Philip was now the firm friend of William’s enemy in 
Planders.^ He now tried to raise up an enemy to William 
in the last representative of the Old-English kingly house. 

1073 After the conquest of Maine, Wdliam came back to Eng- 

1074 land, but in the next year he crossed to Normandy again,^ 
and his constant neighbourhood probably stirred up the 
P^ench King to schemes against him Eadgar, after the 
marriage of his sister to Malcolm, had gone, with what 
object we are not told, to Planders. The disturbed state 
of the country may have offered charms to an idle spirit of 
adventure, and Robert the Frisian was doubtless ready witli 
a welcome for any enemy of William. Prom Planders he 

icotfand^ to Scotland on a visit — cleaily his first visit to his 

July 8, sister after her marriage — when she and her husband re- 
eeived him with mickle worship.”® Wliile at the court 
of Malcolm, Eadgar received a letter from the King of the 

^ See above, pp 536, 537 

* Chron Wig 1075, Petiib 1074 “On >isum geare for Willelm cyng 
ofer sseto Normandig” This implies his return after the Cenomaimian 
campaign of the year before 

® Chron Wig 1075 « Eadgar cild com of Eleminga lando into Scotlande 
on See Gnmbaldes msesse daeg, and se kyngc Malcholom and his sweostor 
Margareta bine underfengon mid mycclan weor^Sscype ” This visit to 
Flanders is not mentioned by Floienoe and the Poterboiough Cliiomclor, 
who carry him at once fzom Scotland to Normandy 
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French, praying him to come to him, and offering to him chap xx 

the castle of Montreuil, where he might dwell and make 

inroads upon his enemies.^ This offer to Eadgar of the Montreuil 

« to 

old border-fortress of Flanders and Normandy, so lamous 
in the wars of an earlier time,^ was certainly not un- 
connected with Eadgar’s sojourn in Flanders and with 
the warfare between William and Robert the Frisian. 

* 

Nothing could better suit the interests of the enemies of Joint 
Normandy than to place the English JStheling, the rival phlhp and 
King, probably at the head of a band of English exiles^ 
in a position where he could so well abet any schemes 
of the Count of Flanders against their common rival. 

Eadgar caught at the opening thus offered to him. He Eadgarsets 
set forth for France by sea, with the full favour of prance^but 
Malcolm and Maigarct, who loaded him and his -fbUowers 
with gifts of all kinds, more especially fuis, and among them stonn 
the precious spoils of the eimine.^ But their voyage was 
not prosperous ; the Chronicler gives us a graphic descrip- 
tion of the fieicc storm which drove the ships ashore, seera- 
ingly on some part of the English coast. For we are told 
that some of the party were seized by the Frenchmen, a 
name by which we must here assuredly understand Normans 
in England and not subjects of Philip of Paris."^ Eadgar 
however and his chief comiades contrived to make thoir 
way back to Scotland, some on horseback and some on 
foot, but both in very evil case/* Malcolm seems to have 

^ Chron Wig 1075, “On j^jero ilcAn tide f.oncle ho Ivyng of Eianciico 
Eilippus gewiit to him, and bead him ];ajt he to him come, and he woldo 
geofan him )>ono castel set Mustisel, ^set he mihte s/<^?Jan d«3eghwainlice his 
unwinan uh^Jancas don * See vol 1 p 227 

Various kinds of skins are mentioned On the ermine see Mr, Earle’s 
note, p 349 But there were also “ raycclageofa and manega gmrsama . 
on gyldenan faton and on seolfrenan ” 

^ Chron Wig 1075. ''And his men eac wuidon sume gclJehtce of 
Erencyscan mannan” 

® Tb “And his fcicstan menn feidon eft ongean to Scot! ando, sumo 
lixeowlice on fotan gangonde and sume earmlice iidende ” 
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CHAP XX taken the storm for an indication of Providence that 

He sends WiUiam was not to he withstood. For ho counselled his 

^iM^ge to gend to the King in Normandy and 

ask for his peace. Eadgar obeyed; he sent messengers 

cUed to into Normandy ; they were favourably received by 
William. ./ 1/ 1 i-i Tnxi 1* 

'William, and an embassy was sent to bring* the ihtheling 
to the King’s court to receive the King’s peace in 
person.^ 

Policy of The policy of this course was clear. Eadgar was be- 
giBning to show that he could be dangerous. His estab- 
Kshment at Montreuil as a tool in the hands of Philip and 
Eobert was far more to be dreaded by William than any- 
thing that he could do in England. But it was not safe 
to leave him at large. Whether in England, Scotland, or 
Flanders, he might always be made use of by any enemy. 
The wisest thing from William’s point of view was to keep 
him in that kind of honourable captivity in which no one 
knew better than William how to keep those whom he 
feared.2 A prison was not needed for Eadgar; it was 
enough to bring him to William’s court, and to watch him 
Eadgar’s carefully under the guise of honour. There is something 
Noimandy in the picture of his journey. Eadgar once more 

set out for the Continent, but this time not by sea, and this 
time as William’s friend and guest, not as the vassal and 
soldier of Philip. Malcolm and Margaret again loaded him 
with costly gifts — ^their former presents had been lost in the 
storm.® He seems to have been looked on as remaining their 

^ Ohron Wig. 1075 “Da gersedde se kyngc Malcholom him >aet he 
sendo^to Wyllelme cynge ofer sse and bsede his gry'^Ses, and he eac swa dyde, 
and se cyngc him ]>ses geti?iade and aeffcer him sende ” 

® See above, pp ^5, 193. So Will Malm, ui 251 , « Ultro solitiis 
erat quoscumqne Anglos suspectos habebat, quasi honons causs^, Noi- 
manniam dneere, ne quidquam se absente m regno tarbarent 
® Chron Wig 1075 “ And se kyngc eft Malcolm and his sweostor 

him and eallon his mannan unarimede g<Brsama geafon, and swi^e wcor??- 
lice hme eft of heora grytJe sendon ” These passages, togothei with the 
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guest till he reached Durham. There he was met by Hugh chap xx, 
the son of Baldric^ who had succeeded William Malet in 
the Sherifldom of Yorkshire, and whose name figures in tlie 
foundation legend of Selby Abbey. Hugh attended him 
through the whole length of England, and across the sea 
into Normandy. At every castle on the road the iEtheling 
was honourably received, and meat and fodder were pro- 
vided for him and his train. At last he found himself, 
as he had found himself six years before, a guest in 
William^s Norman court.^ He was received with mickle Eadgar ^ 
worship, and he became a permanent hanger-on of the to William. 
King. He received such rights as the King gave him/ His grants 
including lands in England of no great extent,'^ and a pensions, 
pension of a pound of silver daily. He lived in Normandy 
quiet, contented, and despised,^ till just before the end of 


account of the vast spoils taken by Siwaid in his Scottish warfare (see 
vol 11 p. 365), contrast stiangely with later desoiiptions and proveibs 
about the poverty of Scotland 

^ Ohron. Wig. 1075 And se scirgerefa of Eoferwio com him togeanos 
jot Dunholmo, and ferde ealne woig mid him, and lot him findan mete 
and fodder set selcan castelle >£cr hi to comon, o ‘<5 host hig ofei sao to pain 
kynige coman” The Peteiboioiigh writer leaves out the details of the 
journey 

* Ib. ‘'And se kyng Wyllelm mid micclan weorSscype >a hine under- 
fengo, and he wms bee* ba on his hircde, and tdc swilce goiihta swa he him 
gelagado ” So Ohron Potiib 1074 , “ And Eadgai cild com of Scotland 
to Normandige, and so cyng hmo gemlagode, and ealle his men, and he 
woes on bes cynges hyrede, and nam swilce geiihta Rwa so cynj? him geu'Se ” 
Plorence (1073) is to tho same eirect , “ Clito Eadgarus do Scottia per 
Angliam venit m Hormanniam, et cum Rege se ropacificavit ” 

® “Terra Edgaxi Adding ” appears in Heitfordslmo, Domesday, 142, 
the whole amount is less than eight hides It had been hold T R. E by 
various small Enghsh owners, among whom we discern several men of 
Esegar the Staller, one described as “Alnod Teignus Stigandi Archi- 
episcopi.” It was held of Eadgar by one Godwine, doubtless the father of 
“ Robeitus fdms Godwini, miles audacissimus,” who went with Eadgar to 
the Crusade, and whose exploits and martyrdom are described by William 
of Malmesbury, 111 251. 

^ WiU Malm 111 251. “Receptus ergo Edgarus et magno donativo 
donatus ost, plunbusque anms in curia manens, podetentim pro ignaviH ct, 
ut mitius dictum sit, pro simplicitate contemptui haben cmpit Quantula 
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CHAP XX William’s reign, when wo shall suddenly hear of him as 
beginning a career of fitful activity, which went on through 
a large part of the reigns of William^s sons. 

Thus it was that William could afford to deal with the 
man who was most directly his personal rival. But Eadgar 
was to be dreaded only on account of his great name, and 
of the use which others might make of him; his per- 
sonal qualities could not give William one moment of 
Dealings of uneasiness. It was in a different way that he dealt with 
W^am directly his rivals but who, with all 

Waltheof was far more likely than Eadgar to be some day 

the leader of successful opposition to foreign rule. We 
have now reached what we may fairly call the turning- 
point of William’s reign, the tragedy of the fate of Wal- 
The one theof. For once in his reign, William was to stain hxs 

execu-^^ hands with blood, blood not shed on the field of battle, but 

wSham’s ^ mockery of a judicial sentence, blood which, as far as 
reign the cause for which it was shed was concerned, was inno- 
cent. Nothing but the keenest conviction of danger could 
have led William to this marked deviation from his usual 
policy, that policy which, in his own eyes and in the eyes of 
Position of his age, was a policy of mercy. Waltheof, at this moment, 
held as high a position as any man in the realm after the 
, King himself. He held a position which was shared by 
no other Englishman save one, and that one to whom one 
almost shrinks from giving the name of Englishman, the 
renegade and half-caste Ralph of Wader. And now, by 
a strange chain of events, by a strange tale of rashness 
and folly, Waltheof and Ralph alike were to fall from 
their high places, to leave England without an English 
Earl, and to have as the partner in their rum the 

enim simplicitas ut libram argenti, quam quotidie m stippondio acci- 
piebat, Regi pro uno equo perdonaret ” I do not know the story boro 
alluded to 
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son and the successor of the most cruel oppressor of chap xx. 
Englishmen. 

We have seen that Ralph of Wader, the son of Ralph Ralph of 
the Staller of Eadward’s days by a Breton mother, hadE^iof 
received the Earldom of East- Anglia as the reward of 
his treason to his country. We have seen him acting 
vigorously in William’s interest when the first Danish 
fleet which professed to come to deliver England tried to 
efiect a landing in his Earldom.^ At the other end of Roger, 
England, William Fitz-Osbern^ after losing his life for the Hereford, 
sake of Richildis or her dominions, had been succeeded in 
his Earldom of Hereford by his younger son Roger. The 
charactei of Roger is vaguely set before us in an unfavour- 
able light, though in the eyes of Englishmen it might not 
have been thought any special blame that he did not walk 
in the steps of his father,^ But there is more distinct 
evidence against him than this. Three letters are extant, Lanfranc’s 
addressed to him by Lanfranc, in which he stands charged Hoger 
not only with acts of doubtful fidelity to the King, which 
are but vaguely hinted at, but with denials of justice and 
unlawful invasions of the property both of the King and 
of other men. The letters are conceived in a tone of great 
personal affection, Roger is conjured by the memory of his 
father to turn from the error of his ways , he is implored 
to come in person to the Primate and receive his fatherly 
counsel. But in the third letter, as he still remains obsti- His eq- 
uate, sentence of excommunication is pronounced against 
him, an excommunication from winch he is not to be re- 
leased till he has thrown himself on the King’s mercy and 
made restitution both to the King and to all others whom 
he had wronged,® It is plain from these letters that the 


^ See above, p. 252 

® He was, according to Williain of Malmesbury (lu. 355), “ detestandte 
perfidias juvenis, nec monbus patrissans ** 

® Ep. Lanfr 47, p 66 “ Ab hoc vinculo anatbematis absolver© ie non 
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CHAP. XX 


Balph 

marries 

Emma, 

daughter o: 

Wilham 

Eitz* 

Osbem. 


loyalty of Roger toward the King was not a little doubtful 
for some time before the final outbreak. 

A marriage contracted, as it would seem, in express 
defiance of the royal orders, was the immediate occasion of 
the rebellion. Earl William had left a daughter^ Emma 
by name,^ who was sought in marriage by the Earl of 
Norfolk. William, for whatever reason, forbade the match. 
But, taking advantage of his absence, the two Earls 
carried out their scheme, and Roger of Hereford gave his 
sister in marriage to her suitor.^ The wedding-feast — ^the 
bride-ale, as our forefathers called it — was kept with 

possum, nisi misericordiam dommi mei Regis reguiras, sibique et aliis 
quorum res injuste prsedatus es justitiam facias ” One oi two passages in 
the letters give us vague hints of the suspicions that weie aiising against 
Roger. In the fiist letter (p 64) we lead, Dominus noster Angloium 
Rex salutat vos et nos omnes, sicut fideles suos, in quibus magnam fiduciain 
habet, et mandat ut, quantum possumus, curam habearnus do oastellis 
sms, ne, quod Deus avertat, inimicis suis tradantur ” And in the second 
letter (p 65), ‘^Auditis de te quse audire nollem, doleo quantum dicero 
non possum, neque enim deceret ut films Willelmi Comitis, cujus prhdentia 
et bonitas et erga donunum suum et omnes amicos suos fidclitas multis 
terns innotuit, infidelis diceretur, et de perjuiio vel firaude aliquam in- 
famiam pateretur, imo conveniret potius, ut films tanti vin imitator patiis 
e\isteret, et omnis bonitatis et fidehtatis aliis exemplum prmboret.'' 
Another passage in the first letter is also remaikable , “ Item mandavit 
Rex, ne sui vicecomites aliqua placita in vestris terns teneant, quoadusquo 
ipse mare transeat , et inter vos et ipsos vicecomites per semetipsum 
causas vestras audiat ” 

^ Will Gem. vii 25 ; vui. 15. The former passage gives William Eitz- 
Osbem only one daughter, while the latter, from which we get tho name 
Emma, gives him two 

^ Both the Chronicles (Worcester, 1076, Peterborough, 1075) naake 
Wilham approve the mamage and something more , “ On hissan geare 
Wyllelm cyngc geaf Raulfe eorle Wyllelmes dohter Osbarnes sunu ” But 
I cannot help looking on the words of Florence (1074), “ Herefordensis 
Comes Rogerus, films Willelmi ejusdem pagse Comitis, East-Anglorum 
Comiti Radulfo, contra prseceptum Regis Willelmi, sororem suam conjugem 
tiadidit,” as having the force of a correction On the marriage see also the 
passages of William of Jumieges just referred to Ordenc (534 A) does 
not mention the marriage, hut brings m the two Eails as “ duo poten- 
tissimi Anglorum Comites, Rogerms Herfordensis et soronus ejus Radulfus 
Nortwicensis ” 
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great splendour at Exning in Cambridgeshire,^ and the chap xx. 

Chroniclers tell us, in one of the last metrical or riming 

efforts to be found in their pages, Bxning. 

1075. 


“ Theie was that bride-ale 


To maay men’s bale 


A great company of Bishops and Abbots and other great 

men was gathered together, and Ralph had specially got and others. 

together the Bretons, the countrymen of his mother, 

who had received settlements in England.^ At the feast Conspiracy 

men began to talk treason. They took rede how they William. 

might drive their Lord the King out of his Kingdom.* 

Among the guests was Waltheof, Earl of the neighbouring 
shires of Huntingdon and Northampton, and the point 
both of importance and of obscurity in the story is that it is 
not clear to what extent he lent an car to the rash counsels 
of his companions.^ One historian, using the licence 
familiar to classical and mediasval writers, puts speeches 
into the mouths of Waltheof and his tempters, which 
modern ingenuity has thrown into a highly dramatic 
shapc.<5 All sorts of contradictory charges are brought 


* The OhioniclcB aay, “ pa laedde he hsot wif to Nor'JJwic ; ** but again I 
see a correction m the woids of Tlorence (1074), “In Grantebryegensx 
provincia, in loco qui Yvnmga dicitur” 

^ Chron. Petrib. 1075 , 

“ pmr wes l>0et bryd eala 
Mammm to beala,” 

Oi, as Worcester leads the second line, “ pjet wses inanegra manna bealo 

® See below, pp. 584, 589 

* Chron Wig 1076. “ User wees Eogeer eorl and Wal]?eof eorl, and 

biscopas and abbodas, and iseddon Jjjbi ]>ait hi woldon heora kynohlafoid 
of his cynerice adnfan ” Peterborough uses the form, one degree less 
loyal, “ Hi woldon jione cyng gesettan ut of Englelandes cynedome.” 

® My narrative is put together from the Chronicles, Plorence, and 
Orderic, of whom the last, writing under an inspiration from Crowland, is 
the most distmctly favourable to Waltheof. For the versions of other 
writers see Appendix RR 

® Orderic (534) gives the supposed speech at length, but he does not 
say that it was made at the bride-ale, which is clearly implied by the 
Chronicles and Florence, It is curious to see how the speech has been 
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Cliarges 

against 

William 


against 'William. His bastardy is raked up against him ; 
his very birth .made him unworthy to be a King, and it 
would clearly be a work pleasing to God to get rid of 
him.i He had spoiled William of Mortain,^ and poisoned 
Conan,® Walter, and Biota.^ He had unjustly seized the 
noble Kingdom of England, and had murdered or driven 
into exile its lawful heirs.^ This at least was a strange 
charge, when the jEthelipg was living in mickle worship 
in William’s court. To the companions of his victories 
he had paid no such honour as he ought ; some he had 
put to death like others; to others, after their wounds, 
he had given nought but barren lands — such as the 
pastures of Herefordshire and the corn-lands of Norfolk 
— and those wasted by the ravages of the enemy.® 
AU men hated him; many would rejoice at his death. 
No time could be better than the present; William was 
beyond the sea , the greater part of his host was with 
him; he was overwhelmed with cares and wars and 
rebellions and discords in his own family; no one 
believed that he would ever come back. The English 
were a peaceful race, fonder of feasts and ales than of 

dramatized by Thieny (u 6i), who puts each charge into the mouth m 
which it seems most appropiiate. 

^ Ord. Vit 534 A '‘Degener, utpote nothus, est qui Eex nuncupatur, 
et m propatulo divimtus mon&tiatur quod Leo displicet dum tabs herus 
regno pr2e&idet ” 

® Ib B See vol ii p 292 

® Ib See vol 111 p 316 * Ib. See vol 111 p 207 

® Ib Nobile regnum Anghse temere mvasit, genuims haredes 
truMavit vel m exsihum crudeliter pepulit ” 

® Ib The mention of death of course shows how purely fanciful the 
picture IS, but one charge is curious , “ Vulneratis victonbus stenles fundos 
et hostium depopulatione desolates donavit, et eisdem postmodum re- 
stauratos, avaritia cogente, abstuht seu mmoravit ** Does it mean that, 
when a grantee of William had brought the wasted land into tillage, the 
King took it away from him again « The charge has a certain likeness to 
the charge brought by the Peterborough Chronicler (1087), that in letting 
his demesne lands he would take them away from the first tenant, if 
another offered a higher rent 
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battles; yet they would rise in such a cause to avenge ohap xx. 
the blood of their kinsfolk.^ Then the two Earls, Ralph Ralph and 
and Roger, turn specially to Walthcof. The time wasap^Tlto 
come for him to win back what he had lost, and to take Waitheof 
vengeance for the wrongs which had, been done to him.^ 

The losses and wrongs of Waltheof are perhaps not very 
easily seen ; still even the Earl of three shires and husband 
of the King’s niece might be tempted by offers which might 
possibly give him the Crown itself, and which would at all 
events enlarge his Earldom to a third part of England. 

The land was to be brought back to the same state in Alleged 
which it was in the days of good King Eadward. All 
power was to be in the hands of the three, Roger, Ralph, spwatore 
and Walthcof. One should bo King, the other two should 
be Earls.'^ Here we probably get a glimpse of the real 
intentions of the conspirators. The centralizing system of Irksome- 
William, the effective power which he had given to the Sis of 
Crown in every corner of the land, was likely enough to be ® 
irksome to his Earls, French and English alike. Ralph, ization 
Roger, and Walthcof, great as they were, were far ^wer- 

being so great as God wine, Leofiic, and Siward had been, ful under 
Their Earldoms were of smaller extent; their authority than under 
within them was far more carefully narrowed. England 
had, under Cnut, under Eadward, under William, made so 
many steps in the direction of unity. It was now proposed 
to make her take a step backwards. Waltheof was called 
on, in the name of English patriotism, to join m a scheme 

^ Ord Vit 534 0. *'Angli sua solummodo rura coiunt; conviviis et 
potationibus, non prceliis, intendunt , summopeie tameu pro suorum exitio 
parentum ultionem videre concupiscunt ” 

2 ib I) They addiess him, “ 0 stremie vir,” which in Thierry becomes 
“ homme de coenr , his English translator turns it mto “ valiant SaxoKi'* 
a description hardly justified by Waltheof’s mixed descent, Danish, Anglian, 
and ursine 

® Ib 0 '^Volumus ut status regni Albionis redintegretur omnimodis 
Bicut dun fuit tempore Eduardi piissimi Regis XJnus ex nobis sit Rex, et 
duo Sint Duces, et sic nobis tribus omnes Anglici subjiciontur honores ” 

VOL. IV. P p 
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csis XX. wMeh. promised such gains to his own. oppressed nation.^ 

Thsoon- Waltheof may have been tempted by such offers; it is 
spiracy not 

fevoured certain that the English people were not. They would 
English m exchanged King William for King Eadgar or 

general King Swend. They had no mind to exchange him for 
King Ealph or King Boger ; nor had they any mind to 
clothe Ealph, Boger, or even Waltheof, with any power 
which might disturb the good peace which Bang William 
made in this land.^ 

Alleged The narrative which we have just been following makes 
W^Sof Waltheof answer in an edifying sermon, in which all the 
usual scriptural examples are hurled at the heads of his 
tempters. He is Wdliam^s man, William’s Earl, the 
husband of William’s niece ; he will never break his faith 
and turn traitor.^ Moreover, by a somewhat doubtful 
statement of English Law, he tells them that by that 
Law the traitor is condemned to lose his head.^ Other 
Question accounts set him before us as unwillingly beguiled into 
sentL^the ^ consent to the conspiracy, but as presently repenting.® 
conspiracy, jg certain that he had no share in the open rebellion 

^ Ord Vit 534 I) “Eja nobilis heios, consultus observa tibi generiquo 
tuo commodissimos oiimique genti tuse, quae prostrata est, salutiferos.'* 

® See vol up 173. 

® Old. Yit 534 D '^Gmllelmus "Rex. fidem meam, ut major a minori, 
jure recepit ac, ut ei semper fidelis exsisterem, in matiimonium mibx neptem 
suam copulavit Locupletem quoque comitatum mihi donavit et inter suos 
familiares convivas connumeravit ” The words in which the homage is 
described are not such as we should have looked for in the case of a mere 
subject See above, p 563 

^ Ib 535 A. **Anglica lex capitis obtruncatione traditoiem mulct at; 
omnemque progemem ejus naturah bsereditate omnmo privat *’ 

® The story as told by Florence (1074) runs thus, “Magnam conjura- 
tionem, plunims assentienfeibus, contra Kegem WiUelmum ibi fecerunt, 
Comitemque Waltheofum, sms msidiis praeventum, secum conjurare com- 
pulenint, qui, mox ut potuit, Lanfrancum Dorubernensem Archiepi- 
scopmn adut, poenitentiamque^ib eo pro &oto, licet non sponte, Sacramento 
accepit, ejusque consilio Regem WiUelmum in Normanni^ degentem 
petut, eique rem ex ordine gestam pandens, lUius misencordise ultro se 
dedit ” 
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wHcli followed. He hastened to Archbishop Lanfranc^ chap xx 
doubtless as to a spiritual father, but perhaps also as being 
for the time a temporal superior. He told him of the un- Lanfrano. 
lawful oath which he had taken against his will. When Tho oath 
the breaking of a constrained oath would be to William^s and the 
advantage, the guilt of pequry was a far slighter matter 
than when its breakmg was to William’s damage. The 
oath of Harold was to be kept at aU hazards ; its viola- 
tion could be atoned for only by his own overthrow 
and that of his Kingdom. But in the case of Waltheof 
an unwilling oath might lawfully be broken; all that 
Lanfranc required of his penitent was to go through 
certain ecclesiastical penances, and to go and confess the 
whole matter to the King against whom he had sinned. 
Waltheof crossed the sea and sought the presence of Waltheof 
William, He did not come empty-handed; when he^omLay 
craved the King’s forgiveness he offered rich gifts as the 
price of his mercy, ^ It is not quite clear whether the the King, 
pardon was formally given, but it is certain that William William’s 
made light of Waltheof’s share in the matter, that the treatment 
Earl abode in Normandy till the King’s return, and that 
till the King’s return he suffered no punishment or re- 
straint.^ 

Meanwhile the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk — strange Eevolt of 
predecessors of nobler bearers of the same titles ^ — were 
ill open revolt against the King. Ealiih made the most 
of his twofold descent. As a Breton, he called on theTheBre- 
Bretons in England, perhaps on those beyond sea, to join EngiSid 
in the enterprise. As an Englishman, born and ruling 
in one of the Danish districts of England, he sought He asks 
for the help of a Danish fleet.^ The Bretons flocked penmaX. 

• ^ Ohron. Wig 1076. ** And WalSeof Eorl ferde ofer see and wreide 
hine sylfne and baed forgyfenysse and bead gsersuman.” 

® Ib '' Ac se kyngc let lihtlice of oS >8et he com to Englalande ” 

See vol 11 p 291 , ni 466 

^ Chron Wig 1076, Fetiib. 1075. “ Bawnlf Eoil and Bogoer Eorl waeron 

T? ^ 2, 
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CHAP XX. to Ms standard] the Danes came^ but came too late 
for Ms purpose. Both the Earls went to their Earldoms, 
and gathered together such forces as they could muster, 
a large portion of the forces of Ralph being Breton 
or other mercenaries.^ He set out towards the point 
where he was to meet the Earl of Hereford, and marched 
as far as Cambridge. But the movement met with 


Balph’s 

mercen- 

anes 


He en- 
camps at 
Cambridge 

The people HO favour from men of either race. The King’s men, 

^pport Erench and English, answered willingly to the call of 

the Kmg the royal officers, and served zealously against the 

The Earls rebel Earls. A summons to the King’s court, issued 

snc^ons^^ to the Eai’ls by the Justiciaries WiUiam of Warren and 

of the Richard the son of Count Gilbert, had no effect, and the 
Justici- 
aries. campaign, if we may call it so, began.^ The chief com- 

Piomin- mands were in the hands of ecclesiastics of both races, 
ence of ^ 

chuichmen and the progress of the war was carefully announced by 
^ign the Primate to the King. The movement of Roger in 
the West seems to have been left to be dealt with by 
Wulfetan the forces of the district. Two English Prelates, Bishop 
^gmaroh' Wulfstan and Abbot ^thelwig, appeared in strange union 
Urse, the rapacious Sheriff of Worcestershire. The 
whole force of the country followed them; the Earl of 
Hereford was hmdered &om crossing the Severn,® and 


hofdmgas set ])isan unraede, and hi speonon heom to >a Bryttas, and sendon 
eao to Denemarcon setter soyphere ” ^ See below, p 584 

® Ord. Vit 535 A, B “ GuiUelmus de Warenn^ et Bicardus de Bene- 
tticytS, films Gisleberti Comitis, qnos Rex prsecipuos Anglije justitiarios 
constituerat in regni negotiis, rebellantes convocant ad curiam Regis. Illi 
vero preeceptis eorum obsecundare contemnunt, sed proteiviarn prosequi 
conantes in regios satellites proelian eligunt ** 

2 The Chronicles say only, '^Rogeer feide west to his eorldome and 
gaderade his folc }>an cynege to un]?earfe he Jiohte, ac hit wear‘S heom 
seolfan to mycclan hearme /’ or, as Peterborough puts it, “ ac he wear?S 
gelet.” Tlorenoe gives us the names of those by whom he was let , “ Sed 
Herefordensi Oonuti, ne, SabrmS. transvadato, Radulfo Comiti ad locum 
destmatum cum suo exercitu occurreret, restitit Wlstanus Wigornensis Epi- 
scopus cum magn^ mihtan manu, et.®gelwius Eoveshamnonsis Abbas cum 
suis, ascitis sibi in adjutonum Ursone Vicecomite Wigornm et Waltero de 
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the sequel shows that he was himself taken prisoner. The chap. xx. 
movement in East-Anglia was clearly looked on as more 
dangerous. Besides William of Warren and Robert the Odo and 
son of William Malet, the two warlike Bishops, Odo ofcoiSLs^ 
Bayeux and Geoffrey of Coutancos, led forth a vast host 
of both races to attack the Earl of Norfolk at Cambridge.^ JEiaiph 
For once the Norman castlemen and the English, landfolk Union of 
were fighting side by side with a good willj^ neither 
looked for any good from an insurrection got up in the^®^ 
personal interest of two turbulent Earls Ralph did not Flight of 
dare to meet the host which came against him at Cara- 
bridge. Lanfranc was soon able to announce to the King Lanfranc’s 
that the rebel Earl had taken to flight, that the King’s 
men, French and English, were pursuing him, and that 
they trusted that in a few days his whole company would 
be killed or taken or driven out of the land.^ Happy 
were those who came in for the last of these three alter- 
natives. The justice of the Norman Bishops was as sharp 
now as it had been in earlier days in the West.^ They Mutilation 
acted on the principle of Eastern rulers, '^Slay them p^goners. 
not, lest ray people forget it ® that the prisoners might 
be marked and lemembered, the right foot of each was 


Laceio cum copns suis, ct cootera multituclinc plobis ” Thierry (ii 62) 
makes Roger assemble “ bcaucoup do Gallois des fronti^Jies This seemingly 
comes from R Wendovei (ii 15), WaUeiisibus sibi confoederatis,” but 
this IS simply a misundeistaiiding of the “Biyttas” of the Ohiomclos 
Thierry has also some details of the campaign foi which I cannot find 
the authority 

^ Flor Wig 1074, ** Prope Grantebrycgiam castrametanti ” 

“ Chron Wig 1076, Petnb 1075 “ Rawulf eac wolde mid his eorldome 
for'Sgan, ac ha castelmenn >e wseron on EngUlande, and eac ])2&t landfolc 
heom togenes comon, and hi ealle geletton hset hi naht ne dydon 

® Ep. Lanfr 37 (Giles, 1 56). “ Rodulphus Comes, immo Rodulphus 

traditor, et totus exercitus ejus in fugam versi faerunt , et nostri cum 
infinitS, multitudme Fiancigenarum et Anglorum eos msequuntur, et ante 
paucos dies, sicut mihi mandaverunt principes nostii, aut ipsi perjuri de 
terrA ve&tr^ per mare fugient aut eos vivos vel moituos habobunf' 

* Sec above, p 278, ® Psalm li ii 
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oHAjp. XX cut off.^ Ealpli €ed to Norwich, the capital of his Earldom. 

The castle which William had begun to build at a very 
Norwich, early stage of his reign ^ was in his possession. Its building 
had involved the destruction of a large number of the houses 
State of of the city.® But, to make up for this loss, the King 
Norwich. between them had founded a new town, a 

French town, on what had been the common land of the 
Enghsh burghers.^ It might seem from some dark entries 
in the Survey that some even of the English inhabitants 
of the city took the part of the rebel Earl. Still, 
according to the most trustworthy account, Ealph did not 
Balph sails dare to stand a siege of Norwich in his own person.® He 
mark took ship and sailed to Denmark, to hasten the coming 
of the Danish fleet ® 

^ Orderic (535 B), who seems to make more of actual fighting than Florence 
does, tells the story thus , “ Guillehnus et Kicaidus [whom Florence docs 
not mention] exercitum Anglise coadunant, acriteique contra seditiosos in 
campo qux Fagaduna dicitur dimicant Obstantes vero Dei virtute superant, 
et ommbus captis, cujuscumque conditionis smt, de^trum pedem ut noU- 
ficmtwr amputant’* Florence's veision is, “Ipse suos conatus infir- 
mari cemens, multitudinem resistentmm veritus, ad Noithwic clanculo 
refugit et, castello suae conjugi mditibusque suis commendato, ascenaS» navi 
de AngliS, ad mmorem Brytanniam fugit ; quern fugiontem adversmi lUius 
insecuti, onmes quos de suis comprehendere poterant vel interemerunt vel 
diversis modis debihtaverunt.’* ® See above, p 67. 

® Domesday, 11 116 b “In illS. terr^ de quS, Heroldus habebat socam 
sunt XXV burgenses, et xvii mansurse vacuse quse sunt in occupatione 
castelh, et m burgo clxxx mansurse vacurse in hoc quod erat m socAi Eegis 
et Comitis, et Ixxxi in occupatione castelh ” 

* Ib 118 Under the head of “Fianci de Norwic m novo buigo" we 
read, “ Tota haec terra bm^ensium erat in doraimo Comitis Radulfi, et con- 
cessit earn Regi in commune ad faciendum burgum intei se et Regem ” 

® This appears from the passage of Florence just quoted , so also m the 
Chronicles , “ [Rawulf] wees fsegen jjset he to scypum a^tfleah, his wif beUf 
aefter m >am castele *’ Orderic however (535 B) hrst describes the flight of 
Ralph and the siege, and adds, “ Radulfus autem de Guader, ut sese sic 
inclusione constnctum vidit, et nullum adjutormm a suis complicibus 
speravit, munitionem suam fidis custodibus caute coinmi&it, et ipse proximum 
mare ingressus Daciam pro auxiliis na\igio adiit ” 

® I accept the flight to Denmark, though resting on the authority of 
Orderic only, as it so exactly falls m with what went before and what 
follows The Chronicles do not teU us whither he sailed , Peterborough, 
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Meanwhile the woman whose marriage had been the chap xx. 
immediate cause of all this disturbance was showing 
nobler spirit than either her brother or her husband, by Emma. 
When the Earl of Norfolk took ship from Norwich, he 
left the castle in charge of his newly married Countess.^ 

Emma boldly stood a siege in which all the engineering Sieg-e and 
skill of the age was brought to bear for the space oftionof 
three months upon the still new fortress of Norwich.^ 

And she held out till she obtained terms of capitulation 
from the besiegers Which might be looked on as com- 
paratively favourable.^ Lanfranc could announce to the 
King in his next despatch that the castle of Norwich 
had surrendered, and that, in the Primate’s own energetic 
language, the Kingdom was cleansed from the filth of the 
Bretons. * Ealph, it is to be supposed, had some Norman 
and some English followers, but of their fate we hear Tenns 
nothing, except from a statement m the Suivey which 
shows that some of EalpVs partizans in the city had to 
seek dwellings elsewhere.^* This however, though it may 


to the passage before quoted, adds, that he “ for to scipe set Nor^wic ** 
Eloience (see the first note on the last page) mentions his flight to Britanny. 
He doubtless went there m the end 

^ See the passage m the Ohionicles just quoted So also Blorenoe, 
“Castello sues conjugi mihtibusque suis commendato Ordeiic does not 
mention the Oountesg at this stage 

® Oidenc (535 B) gives the full details of the siege, how the walls were 
attacked “ cicbis assultibus vauisquo machinationibus,” and that “ per tres 
menses ** 

® Ohron Petrib 1075 “ big wif wms innan J?am ca&tele, and hine 
heold swa lange ]?cet man hire gn’S sealde ” 

* Ep Lanj&: 38 (G*iles, 1 57) “ Gloria in excelsis Deo, cujus misencordia 
regnum vestruni puigatum est spurcitiS. Bntonum.” 

* It seems plain from Domesday (11 117 6) that some of the English 
citizens of Hoiwich were involved in Ralph’s fiill, “ De bursensibus 
qui manserunt in burgo de Norwic abierunt et manent in Beccles villa 
Abbatis Sancti Edmundi xxii et vi in Humilgar, H et dimiserunt burgum 
Et in Toip Eegis 1 et in terr^ Rogeni Bigot 1 et sub W de Noies 1 et 
Eicaidus de Semt-Cler 1 Isti fugientcs et alii lemanentes omnino sunt 
vastati, paitim propter foiisfacturas E comitis, paitim proptei arsuram, 
parfcim piopter geltum Begis, partim propter Walerannum ” In connexion 
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CHAP. XX. have been the indirect resialt, was not likely to be the 
formal effect of the terms of capitulation. Among the 
Bretons, who must have been a considerable body, those 
who had lands in England were promised safety in life 
and hmb, and were allowed forty days to get them out 
of the Kingdom, to which they were not to come back 
without the King’s leave,^ The mercenaries who had no 
land, but who had followed Earl Ealph for pay, were by 
dint of many entreaties admitted to the same terms, but the 
shorter time of a month was given them to leave the King- 
Occupation dom.^ The castle was occupied by two of the captains of 
ofNorwich besiegers. Bishop Geoffrey and Earl William of Warren, 
With them was joined Eobert Malet, a son of the famous 
William, who appears in the Survey as one of the great 
landowners of East-Anglia.® The garrison which they 
commanded consisted of three hundred men-at-arms, and 
a body of halistani and other enginceis.'^ Noiwich was 
thus held in safe keeping till the King’s return. The 
Countess, Emma, who had so valiantly defended the city, 
was received to the same terms as her followers. She 
made her way to Britanny, and was presently joined there 
by her husband.^ 

Thus there was once more peace in the realm of King 

with this entry we may note the expression of Orderic (535 C), “Vicaiii 
Eegis Guillelmus et Eicardus w^t3^^c^p68 [though those woids do not 

always bear a civic meaning] ad deditionem coarctant ” There ib notliing 
wonderful in Ralph having a party m his own capital, though Ins Hchciues 
were not approved by the country at large 

^ Ep Lanfr 38 (Giles, i 57) 

® Ib “ Qm Rodulpbo traditon et sociis ejus sme terrS. pro solidis sci viemnt, 
ad boo feiCiendum unius mensis spatmm multis prccibus impetravcrunt ” 

® On Robert Malet, see above, p 473 , and for his lands in East-Anglia, 
see Domesday, 11, 153-156 

* Ep Lanfr 38 (Giles, 1 57) “Trecenti loncati, cum balistariis et 
artificibus machmarum multis ” 

» Chron Wig 1076, Petnb 1075 “ And heo >a utferde of Englalande, 

and ealle hire menn t>e hire mid woldon ” So Florence, Oidoiic (535 0 ), 

** Expulsus itaque cum uxore sul. Bntanniam rcpetiit ** TIuh ih Ordenc’rt 
only mention of the heroine Lanfranc does not speak of hci at all 
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William.’^ But it was known that the dealings of Kalph chap xx 
with the Danish court had not been in vain, and that a 
Danish fleet was then on its voyage. Lanfranc, as a watchful 
guardian of the realm, strictly charged Bishop Walchcr 
to keep the new castle of Durham safe against their 
attacks.^ Presently the King himself, whoso presence Wilham’s 
had been earnestly asked for by Jiis lieutenants,^ came 
back to England. He brought with him Earl Waltheof, 
but not as yet as a prisoner. But soon after William’s Arrest of 
landing, Waltheof was arrested.^ It is possible that this 
step may have been caused by the actual appearance ofTheBamsh 
a fleet of two hundred Danish ships in the Humber. Such 
an invasion would naturally bring up again the memory 
of Waltheof ’s old exploits, and none the less that one of 
the leaders of the Danish fleet was Waltheof’s old com- 
panion in arms. Swend had, as well nigh the last act of 
his life, once more sent his son Cnut, the future King and its com- 
saint, together with an Earl named Hakon, as the com- cmit and 
manders of the fleet. At such a moment it might well 

^ Ep Lanfr. 38 (Giles, i. 57) ‘‘Omnis strepitus boUorum, miserante 
Boo, in AnglicS. teuS. qmevit ” So more emphatically in 21 (1 49) , “Nos 
expulsis Bntonibus ot sedatis omnibus beUis, in tantS, tranquillitate 
vivimus ut, postquam Rex maie tiansut, tranquillius nos vixisse nequa- 
quam mcminciimus ” 

® lb 28 (i 49) “ Bam, ut Rex vobis [Walcbero] mandavit, revera 

veninnt castrum itaquo vestiam homimbus et annis ct alimentis vigilanti 
cmil munin facite ” ® Oid Vit 535 C 

* Cliron Petnb. 1075 “ And se cing sy' 5 ‘ 5 an com to Englalande, and 

genam Roger Eoil bis mseg and gefebtnodo bine, and Wal]?oof Eorl bo 
genam eac ” Worcester inserts lieie tho account of Waltbeof’s voyage to 
Normandy, quoted in p 579 Roger’s captivity is desciibed in Worcester 
by the words “ and sette on — foreign names being needed for foieign 

objects — and the arrest of Waltheof is mentioned in the words “ and bine 
let sy?y? 5 an tacan ” Elor Wig 1074 “ His gestis, Rex auctunmali tempore 
de Normanni^ rediens, Comitem Rogerum in custodia posuit, Comitem etiam 
Waltbeofum, licet ab eo misericordiam expctieiat, custodice tradidit.” 

® Chron Wig 1076, Petnb 1075 “Andsona seftorham comon eastan 
of Benmearcan cc scipa, and hmron wmron twmgen heafodmenn, Cnut 
Swsegnes sunu [Oynges, Wig] and Hacun Eorl.” This is the Hakon 
whom Lappenberg (see above, p. 142) identifies with Hakon the son of 
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CHAP XX. 


The Banes 
at York 


They plun- 
der the 
minster 


seem that Cnut’s old fellow-soldier, the man who had 
cloven so many Norman skulls before the gate of York 
Castle, was not a man who could be safely left at large 
in England. Waltheof was therefore put in ward as well 
as Roger, and the two Earls awaited their public trial in 
the Midwinter Gemot.^ 

Meanwhile the Danes were once more in the Humber. 
We hear nothing of their reception by the people at large ; 
we hear nothing of any resistance which they may have 
met with fiom the Eng’s commanders in Yorkshire. On 
the other hand, we hear of no exploits on their part, of 
no battles fought, of no Norman fortresses destroyed or 
taken. It is plain that the two castles of York did not 
hinder the Danes from sailing up the Ouse, but it is 
equally clear that all that they did at York was an 
useless act of sacrilege, followed, so the story runs, by 
one of the usual judgements. They dared not hold 
fight with WiUiam Kmg, but they went to York, and 
brake Saint Peter’s minster, and took therein miclde 
wealth, and so went away. And all died that were of 
that rede^ that was Hakon Earl’s son and many others 
with him.” 2 Thus the metropolitan church of the North, 
rising from its ruins under the care of Archbishop Thomas, 
suffered again, though doubtless far less severely than it 
had suffered in the last days of Ealdred.® According to 
one version, the land to which the Danish fleet sailed 

Swegen tke son of Godwine. But could Hakon, who must have been boin 
about 1047, have had a son of the age which is implied directly after ^ 

This Banish inroad is mentioned only in the Chronicles The Banish 
writers, as usual, give no help ^ See note 4 last page 

® Chron. Wig 1076 ^'And ne dorston nan gefeoht healdan wi 5 Wil- 
lelme Cynge, ac ferdon to Eoforwic, and braecon See Petres mynster, 
andtdeon Jjseiinne mycele aehta, and foron swa aweg, ac ealle jia forfeidon 
J?e set ham raede waeron, hast waes Hacones sunu Eorles, and manege o'cJie 
mid him ” Peterborough does not mention the sacrilege or its punish- 
ment 

® See above, p 267. 
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after leaving York was Flanders ^ Cnut was, now or chap xx 
later, the husband of Count Eobert’s daughter both 
wei’e enemies of William, and a meeting of the two princes 
might be sought on both sides for the devising of future 
schemes against him. 

While the two Earls were in prison, awaiting the Death of 
meeting of the usual Midwinter Assembly, an event took j^ecem^er 
place which, though it was of no political importance, ^9* io75- 
yet marks the severing of another tie between the older 
and the newer England. The Lg^dy Eadgyth, the daughter 
of Godwine, the sister of Harold, the widow of Eadward, 
died in the month of December, in her palace at Win- 
chester.^ While all the rest of her family were either Her posi- 
slain or wandermg to and fro in foreign lands, she had Wilham. 
kept all her lands and honours, and, as Queen Matilda 
was almost always in Normandy, she must have practically 
kept something more than the usual rank of the Old 
Lady. We have seen reason to think that her heart was 
Norman rather than English;^ still Englishmen must 
have felt that their land became somewhat less English by 
the loss of one who, though of English birth, still sat in 
the highest place among the conquerors. The age of 
Eadgyth it would be hard to fix exactly. If she was, 
as seems not unlikely, the eldest child of Godwine and 
Gytha,'^ she must have now been about fifty-five years 
old. In that comparatively short space she had seen Changes 
mighty changes in England and in the world. Born 

^ Chron Petnb 1075. “ Ac heoldon ofer sje to Flandran.*' 

® Edla, Ethela, or Adela. See Knytlmga Saga, c 30, jElnoth Hist. 

S Canuti, Langebek, ni. 344 , WiU Malm m 257, and Chron Petnb 
1085 “ Cmit heafde Bodbeardes dohter ” 

* Chron Wig 1076, Petnb 1075 ; Flor. Wig. 1074. ** And Eadgy?S 
seo hlaefdie [hlaefdig, Petnb ] forSferde, soo wtes Eadwardes cynges geresta, 

Roofon nilit ser Xpes msessan, on Wincestre 

* See vol 111 p 635 


® See vol 11 p 555. 
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CHAP XX in the early days of Cnnt, she had seen the troubles 
of the reigns of his sons, she had shared in the 
royalty of the restored English kingly house; she had 
shared in one overthrow of her own family, and she had 
beheld another more utter overthrow in which she did 
not share. The sister of Harold holding the highest 
place among her sex at the court of William must have 
been a strange sight in the eyes both of Englishmen and 
of Normans. And the mention of Eadgyth suggests the 
momentary thought of other Englishwomen who, like her- 
T’ate of self, survived the bondage nf their country, Godgifu, the 
Godgifti, Qf Leofric, was livmg after King William came into 

England,^ and we ask, with still deeper interest, what 
ofEald- were the latter days of her gianddaughter, the widow 
of Gru%dd and of Harold But as to both Godgifu and 
Ealdgyth history tells us nothing ; it is Eadg3rth alone 
Eadgyth^s whose death is recorded in the national annals. Of the 
testatiL details of her last days we have no account, save the 
legendary statement that on her deathbed she pro- 
tested her innocence of the personal scandals which had 
Her burial been raised against her ^ The honours which William had 

at West- - 

minster, snown her in her life-time followed her in death. The 
King had her brought to Westminster with mickle 
worship, and laid her with Eadward King her lord.”*^ 
There the two, so strangely joined in life, lay side by 
side in death, till the day came when the growing 
honours of the saint called for his translation from the 
side of a mortal and sinful woman to a higher place* m 
his own temple.^ 

The Midwinter Gemot now came together, this time 

^ See vol u p 632, 2 

Chron Wig 1076, Petnb 1075 “And se cyngc hig let bryngan to 
Westmynstre mid mycclan weor^scypc, and leide heo wi?J Eadwardo cyngo 
hire hlaforde *’ Cf Will Malm, m 373 

* See vol m p 39 
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also not at Gloucester, but in Eadward’s old borne at chap xx. 
Westminster, Tlie funeral rites of Eadgyih, the masses 
and offerings for her soulj doubtless formed part of the at West- 
ecelesiastical side of the solemnity. But that Gemot had 1075-1076, 
to do other work, which was in a more practical way 
to cut off the England of William and Matilda from the 
England of Eadward and Eadgyth. There was no longer 
an English Lady; there was soon to be no longer an 
English Earl. Ealph of Norfolk, who, traitor alike to 
England and to William, was still a son of the soil, had 
fled to the land of his mother. His more famous brother Trial of 
Earl, the son of Siward and iEthelflfled, the descendant by and their 
his mother^s side of the long line of Bernician Earls and followers. 
Kings, was a prisoner awaiting his trial. The King and 
his Witan sat in judgement, as in William’s day they had 
sat in judgement upon Eustace, as in the old time they 
had sat on iElfgar and on Godwine. The traitors, so many 
as wore within reach, were brought up for trial. Ealph, Ealph con- 
liko Eustace, was condemned in his absence It would ^Xult! 
have been vain to j)ronoun:ce any sentence on him save the 
accustomed English sentence of outlawry and confiscation 
of lands.^ But a heavier vengeance fell on some of his 
meaner accomplices. “ There man fordoomed all the Cruel 
Bretons that were at the bride-feast at Norwich. Some Senate* 
were blinded, some were driven from the land, and some ^ 
were put to shame. So weie the King’s traitors brought 
low.”® Let us at least hope that those who were entitled 
to the benefit of the capitulation at Norwich did not come 
in for the heaviest of these sentences. 

1 See above, p 129 

® Old Yit 535 0 “Eadulfus de Guader Comes Nortliguici AngM 
perpetuabter exbereditatus est.” 

s Chron Wig 1076, Petnb 1075, “Se kyngc wees J>a bone midwinter 
on Westmynstre, bser mon fordemde ealle ]?a Bryttas >0 wteron set ]?am 
brydlope aet Nor’Swic. Sume hi wurdon geblende, and suine wrecen of lande, 
and sume gotawod to scande pus wurdon bses kymnges swioan geny- 
'Serade/' 
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CHAP XX The other two Earls, Roger and Waltheof, were in safe 
c(mdeM^ keeping, and appeared in person before the Assembly, 
tion of Roger^ as maybe supposed, had no defence to make against 
Roger charge of treason. His sentence, according to Norman 

Law, was confiscation of lands and peipotual imprison- 
Tnal of ment.^ The case of Waltheof was one of more difficulty ; 
Waltteof showing had he taken any active share in the 

rebellion ; whatever his offence was, he had done what he 
could to repair it by a speedy confession, and the King’s 
own treatment of him while in Normandy might have 
been taken as an earnest that no very heavy punishment 
Enmity of was in store for him But Waltheof had his worst enemy 
Judith^ OR his own hearth ; the tie which bound him most closely 
to William proved to be the very snare in which he was 
entangled. His foreign wife, for what reason we are not 
told, sought his destruction It is plain that William 
himself was not disposed to deal harshly with him, but 
Judith stood forth as the accuser of her husband in the 
ears of her uncle. The Earl was charged before the 
Assembly with having been a favourer and accomplice 
Waitheofs of the late rebellion ^ His defence was that he had indeed 
defence, j^g^rd the scheme of rebellion proposed, but that he had in 
no way consented to so wicked a design.^ Such at least 
is the version of the historian who gives us the fullest 
narrative, but it is a version which overlooks the oath 
to the conspirators, which, willingly or unwillingly, there 
can be httle doubt that Waltheof had taken However 
this may be, there can be little doubt that the Gemot 


^ Ord Yit 535 D “Secundum leges Kormannorum judicatus est, et 
amissS. onmi hereditate terrene in carcere Regis perpetuo damnatus est ** 

* Ib 536 B “ Gallevus Comes ad Regem accei situs est, et per 
delationem Judith uxons suae accusatus est, quod priedictse prodxtioms 
conscius et fautor fuent dommoqiie suo infidelis exstiterit ” 

® H) 535 B “Hie mtrepidus palam recoguovit quod proditorum nequis- 
simam voluntatem ab eis audient, sed eis in tarn nefanda re nullum onmmo 
consensum dederit ” 
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came to no definite conclusion as to liis sentence. He was 
remanded to prison at Winchester — b > straiter prison^ we 
are told^ than he had been in before his trial.^ 

The outlawry of the Earls of Norfolk and Hereford 
placed their estates and ofidees at the King’s disposal, and 
the death of the Lady threw her lands also into his hands. 
To enrich his followers was no longer so important an 
object with William as it had once been; the needs of the 
royal exchequer were now the first obj‘eet. Still portions 
of the forfeited lands were granted out.^ In East-Anglia 
especially a large part of the lands of Ralph went to 
enrich the founder of that great House of Bigod which 
some generations later was to succeed to his Earldom,^ 
But vast portions of the lands of the two Earls and of the 
Lady were kept in the King’s own hands/ and no new 
Earls were appointed to the vacant Earldoms. The later 
history of the two chief rebels was strangely contrasted. 
Ralph, banished from England, flourished in his mother’s 
land of Britanny. He lived to take the Cross at the 
preaching of Pope Urban, to set forth as a Crusader in 
the tram of William’s eldest son, and to die, along with 
his heroic wife, on their way to the Holy City.® His son 


CHAP XX, 
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^ Ord Vit 535 B “ Supei hac confessione judicium indagatum eat 
ot, oensonbus intei se sentientibus, per pluies inducias usque m annum pro- 
telatum est ” Florence (1074) says, Comites Waltheofum et Rogerum, 
judioiali smtentxd damnatos, arction custodiae mancipavit ” I think we may 
accept the fdller version xn Orderic, which does not suppose any inaccuracy 
in Florence, except m extending the woida in Itahcs to Waltheof 

® Some lands which Ralph had given to Saint Benedict, seemingly of 
Ramsey, had come into the hands of William of Wairen See Domesday, 
11 158,1586. 

* For the lands of Roger the Bigod, see Domesday, 11 1 73-190. Roger 
died in 1107 The first Earl was his younger son Hugh, created Earl of the 
East- Angles by Stephen m 1140 See R Howden, 1. 203 Stubbs, where he 
appears as- “ Hugo consul de Est Angle ” See Dugdale’s Baronage, 132. 

* But we must not forget the remarkable appheation of one part of the 
lands of Eadgyth See above, p 167 

® Ord Vit 535 0 . ** In vili Dei poenitens et peregnnus cum uxore sud 

obiit.” 
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succeeded to his Breton estates of Wader and Montfort/ 
and his daughter was restored to England by a marriage 
with Earl Eobert of Leicester.^ While Ealph was doing 
something in his last days to wipe out the memory of 
his manifold treasons, his accomplice Eoger pined out 
the rest of his days m prison. If William had any mind 
to release him, his own conduct effectually cut off all 
hopes. He is described as constantly reviling and mur- 
muring against his sovereign, and in one case offering 
him the most marked insult. One year at the Easter 
Feast, when the Bang made gifts to his lords, he sent 
a gift also to his imprisoned kinsman, a gift of goodly 
raiment, of silks and costly furs.^ Eoger piled up the 
King’s presents in a heap and at once set fire to them. 
The news was brought to William. ^^The man is too 
proud,” said he, ^‘who does such scorn to me; but, by 
the splendour of God, he shall never come out of my 
prison in my days.”-^ William kept his word, and his 
successor kept it after him, Eoger the son of William 
Fitz-Osbern died in prison, and when our mfoimant 
wrote, his two sons, Eeginald and Eoger, were striving, 
by good service to Henry the First, to merit the resto- 
ration of some part of their father’s possessions.® 

But a deeper interest attaches to the fate of the Earl 
who was waiting his final sentence in his prison at Win- 
chester. Waltheof remained for months in his bonds, but 

^ Ord Vit 535 0 

® Ib 875 B , Will Gem viii 15 Ordenc calls her Amicia, and tho 
continuator of William, Itta See Dugdale’s Baronage, p 68 
® Ord Vit 535 B '^Regalia oraamenta, chlamydem, sericamqne in- 
terulam, et renonem de pretiosis pellibus peregrinorum murium Compare 
the gifts made by Malcolm and Margaret to Eadgar, p 569 
* Ib 536 A “Multum superbiis est, qui hoc mihi dedecus fecit, sed, 
per splendorem Bei, de caicere meo m omni vit;i mea non exibit 
William’s oharacteiistic oatb should be noticed 
® Ib. He adds, GuiUelmi progenies eradicata sic est de Angliil ut ncc 
passum pedis, msi fallor, jam nanciscatur in iM.” 
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they were months of deep penitence. One sin at least chap, xx 
we know that Waltheof had upon his soul for which the 
deepest penitence could not be too deep. We may hope 
that the tears with which he bewailed the sms of his past 
life to Lanfranc and other Prelates weie tears of honest 
repentance for the blood of the sons of CarL^ Daily, 
we are told, he repeated the whole psalter which he had 
learnt by heart in his childhood.^ Lanfranc himself bore 
the strongest witness to his mnocence of the crime which 
was laid to his charge, and to the genuineness of his peni- 
tence for his real misdeeds.^ But all availed him not. 

Norman enemies feared his release, and hungered after Plots 
his lands and honours.^ His cause was again argued, 
seemingly m the Pentecostal Grem6t of the next year, His final 
which would be held, according to custom, at Westminster. Pentecost 
This time sentence of death was pronounced. He had ^5], 
listened to the proposals of men who were plotting the , 
King’s life. He had not at once opposed them, nor had 
he revealed to his sovereign the danger in which ho stood. 

On these grounds, grounds which, aecordiug to any version He is con- 
of the story, were utterly frivolous, the English Earl was 
doomed to die. Whatever may have been the letter of the 

^ See above, p 525 

® See tlio descnption of his penitence given by Ordenc (536 B) and 
Florence (1075), and see above, p 256 
® Floi Wig 1075. ^'Cnjus mcmoriam voluernnt kommes in terra 
deleie, sed creditor vere ilium cum sanctia m coelo gaudcre, piasdicto archi- 
prsssule pise memorise Landfranoo, a quo, confessione facta, pcenitentiam 
aooeperat, fideliter attestante , qm et impositi criminis, supradictse scilicet 
conjurationis, iUum immunem affirmabat esse, et quse in csetens comznisibset, 
ut verum Christianum, poenitentialibus lacnmis deflevisse , seque feHcem 
foie si post exitum vitse lUius fehci potiretur requie.’’ 

* Ord. Vit 536 0 “ Prsevalens conoio semulorum ejus in curia regali 

coadunata est and directly after, “ Normanni qui . . sibi prsedia ejus 
et largos bonores adipisci cupiebant ** 

® Ib “ Eum post multos tractatus reum esse mortis defimtum est, qui 
sodabbus de morte domini sui tractantibus consensent, nec eos pro henli 
exitio perculeiit, nec apert^i. delatione scelerosam factionem detexerit” 

VOL. IV. Q q 
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CHAP. XX. law in either country, such an execution was without a pre- 

cedent for years past either m England or in Normandy. It 

nature of specially unprecedented in the reign of a prince whose 
the seU" c j j. 

tence hoast had hitherto been that he had never taken human 

Its in- hfe except in the operations of warfare. And strangest 

justice. ^ unequal balance of justice which spared the 

life of the man who had compassed the death of the King 
and openly levied war against him, and which doomed him 
to die whose crime at the utmost was not to have been 
zealous enough in revealing and hindering his schemes. 
But Roger was a Norman, Waltheof was an Englishman j 
and the tune had now come when the final seal was to 
be put to the work of the Conquest. Englishmen had been 
slain on the field of battle ; they had lost their lands ; 
they had been banished from their country; they had 
suffered bonds and cruel mutilations; but as yet the 
sword of the headsman had not been called into play 
against them. But now the Englishman highest in birth 
and rank, the one remaining Earl of the blood of the 
conquered, was to die, and to die, as the conquered deemed, 
the martyr of his country. 

When the sentence was once passed, its execution did not 
tw. linger. The order was brought to Winchester, and early on 
107^.^^’ the last morning of May, while the citizens were still in 
their beds, Earl Waltheof was awakened by the summons of 
death. It was feared that, if men knew the deed that was 
doing, they would nse up to rescue the champion of England 
from the hands of his enemies.^ Eor the same reason doubt- 
less he did not suffer within the city. A public execution 
within the walls of Winchester would have been too great 

^ Ord. Vit. 536 0 . “ Nec mora, Guallevus a Normannis, qui evasi- 

onem ejus valde timebant . . . extra urbem Guentam, dum adhuc poptilus 
dornuret, mane ductus est in montem ubi nunc ecclesia Sancti ^gidii Ab- 
batis et Oonfessoris constructa est.” 
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a risk^ and we may be sure that William^ even in this his chap xx 
darkest day, would have shrunk from stooping to anything 
like private murder. The Earl was led forth to die on one 
of the downs which overlook the city, on the hill which, 
when our historian wrote, was marked by the church of 
the confessor Saint Giles. He came forth arrayed with 
all the badges of his EarFs rank. When he reached the 
place of martyrdom, he distributed them as gifts or 
rehcs among a few clerks and poor men who had heard 
of what was doing and had come together to that sight. 

And then he knelt him down and prayed, with sobs and 
tears of penitence, for a longer time than seemed good 
to those who thirsted for his blood. The headsmen feared 
lest, if they lingered longer, the news should get abroad, 
lest the EarFs countrymen should rise, and lest they should 
perish m his stead. The Earl had fallen on his face m the 
fervour of his devotions. “ Rise,’* they said, ‘‘ we must do 
the bidding of our master.” Wait yet,” said Waltheof, 

“ a little moment ; let me at least say the Lord's Prayer for 
me and for you.” He rose, he knelt down, he lifted his 
eyes to heaven, he stretched forth his hands, and spoke the 
prayer aloud till he came to the words “ Lead us not into 
temptation.” Tears then stopped his voice. The headsman 
would tarry no longer ; the sword fell, and the head of the 
last English Earl rolled on the ground.^ Men said that the 
severed head was heard to finish the prayer, and distinctly 

^ I have here done little more tlian translate the graphic and affecting 
narrative of Ordenc (536 C, D) Florence (1075) says only, Comes 
Waltheofus, jussu Regis Willelmi, extra civitatem Wintoniam ductus, 
indigne et crudeliter secun decapitatur ” Orderic makes the instrument 
of death not an axe but a sword , “ Oarnifex . exempto glad/io fortiter 
feriens caput Comitis amputavit ” The Chronicles are still briefer, **Her 
waes WalJ?eof eorl beheafdod on Wmcestre on See Petronella msessedseg.” 

The feast of Saint Petronilla — daughter of the Apostle Petei — comes, 
according to the Art de Verifier les Dates (i* 76), on May 31. If so, 

Ordenc’s date of April 30 must be a slip, and the sentence must have been 
passed at W^tminstei at Pentecost, not at Winchester at Easter (March 27). 

Q q 
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to utter the words ^‘Deliver us from evil.”^ The work 
was done. The man whom William and his Normans 
feared was taken out of their path, and his body was at 
once meanly buried upon the place of martyrdom. By 
this tune the men of Winchester had risen from their beds, 
and had heard what a deed had been done without the 
walls of their city. But it was now too late ; men and 
women now could do no more than raise a wail of fruitless 
sorrow for the hero and marlyr of England.^ 

But the history of Waltheof, like the history of Eadward, 
goes on after his death. The instinct of Englishmen, in 
whose minds religion and patriotism ever went side by 
side^ saw in the murdered Earl, not only a martyr in the 
wider sense of the word^ but a veritable saint. His great 
crime was forgotten — perhaps a deed of blood wrought 
in Yorkshire may never have been heard of at Winchester 
— and men’s thoughts dwelled only on the unrighteous- 
ness of his sentence and on the piety of his later days. 
The circumstances of his death fell in with the popular 
feeling. The tears and sobs of Waltheof’s last moments 
would have been deemed unbecoming m a patriot of the 
seventeenth century. But the model of the days of Waltheof 
was not the proud Roman despising or defying death, but 
the humble Christian^ oonscious of heavy sms, and fearful 
lest aught should have been left undone which was needed 
to make his peace with his Creator. The belief in Wal- 
theof’s sanctity spread through the land. His praises were 
sung, not only in England, but in the land of his Danish 
fathers. Englishmen, it was there significantly said, held 
him for a saint; but a poet who had known him in life 
chose rather, in commemorating his death at William’s 

^ Ord Vit 537 A “ Caput, postquam prjesectum fuit, cunctis qui adeiaut 
audientibus, clarS. et articulate voce dixit, Sod libera nos a malo, Amen.” 
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biddings to sing of bis worldly virtues more than of his chap, xx 
holiness.^ 

But there was one place above all in England where Crowland 
the name of the martyred Earl was precious both in life 
and death. On an island in the dreariest spot of the 
fens of Holland stood the monastery of Saint Guthlac of 
Crowland.2 Thither that holy hermit had, m the days of Story of 
iEthelred of Mercia, fled from the world to wage endless GuSilao. 
war with the foul spirits which assailed him in the wil- 7oo~73f5- 
derness, and to appear from time to time as the rebuker 
and adviser of Kmgs.^ As elsewhere, the hermitage grew 
into a flourishing monastery, which, like so many others. Monastery 
perished in the Danish invasions.'* In the days of King by^th 
Eadred the house of Saint Guthlac was restored by 
clerk of royal race named Thurcytel, who became the first Restoied 
Abbot of the new foundation, and who passed on his office, 
by a kind of hereditary succession, to two successors of 946-955* 
his own kindred.® In the days of King Eadward Crow- 

^ Heimskrmgla, m i68 (Copenhagen, 1783). “ Be Engelske holde 
hannem for hellig Sva seger porkell, 

“ Vlst hefir Yalhidf hraustan Satt er at sld muno letta 

Vilhi^tlmr si ei rand mibna snarr enn minn var ham 

hinn er haf skar sunnau deyrr eigi milldingr maerri 

hsellt i trygd of vielltan mann-drip i Englandi 

See above, p, 269, for Thorkell’s other song on Waltheof's exploits at 
York. 

® The trustworthy history of Crowland, out of which the narrative of 
the false Ingulf seems to have grown, is given by Ordeiic, 537 et aeqq 
The true form of the name is Cmland, Oi aland, Croioland Croyland 
IS a form still unknown on the spot, and it is not found m ancient English 
writers In Domesday however we have Croiland and Cmiland Was 
this form owing to a devout pun, quasi Croudand ^ 

3 See Ord. Vit 539 B 

■* Ib 541 B. Every one knows the legendary but highly interesting 
story in the false Ingulf. It may have some foundation in fact, but if so, it 
IS strange to find no mention of it in Order^o 

® Ib 542 A “ Turketelo defunoto, Egelncus nepos ejus successit, et, 
complete vitae suae cursu, alu Egelrico, qui de cognatione ejus erat, ahba- 
tiam Ciulandiae dimisit.” 
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CHAP. XX. land was one of tke five monasteries which owned the 
rule of Leofric^ the mighty Abbot of the Golden Borough.^ 
XJlfcytel At his bidding the government of the dependent house was 
CrowlaBd. given to a monk of his own monastery, Ulfcytcl by name.^ 
1062-1086 began a new church, and in that work he was much 
helped by his neighbour the Earl of Northampton and 
Griffcs of Huntingdon, who gave to the house of Saint Guthlae the 
to the precious gift of the lordship of Bamack. This is a spot 
monastery, f^j. -fcower as old or older than Waltheofs 

days, and also for the well-known quarries than which 
no gift could be more acceptable to a Prelate engaged 
in great architectural works.® The name of Waltheof 
was therefore well nigh as beloved at Crowland as the 
name of Harold was at Waltham. His fate was doubt- 
less heard of there with a still deeper feeling of sorrow 
than it was heard of in other parts of England. And 
one feature in the tale came specially home to the hearts 
W^theof’s of the monks of Crowland. The hero had been buried 
* without any of the honours due to his rank and character, 
seemingly without any religious service at all. The body 
of Waltheof, as soon as the breath was out of it, was 
covered with the green sod on the spot where he had 
died.^ Another rumour spoke of a yet more unworthy 
burial in the highway.® But Waltheof’s faithful bedes- 
men at Crowland could no more bear that the body of 
their benefactor should lie in unhallowed ground upon 
the downs of Hampshire than the bedesmen of Harold 

^ See Yol 11 p. 349 

^ Ord. Vit 542 0 “ XJIfketulus Burgensis ecclesise monachus Crulandijo 
regimen a Rege Ednardo, jubente Leofinco Abbate suo, snscepit ” 

® Ib Bamack was given “ad hoc opus,” for building the church. 

^ Ib 537 A “Ibi m fossU corpus ejus Yiliter projectum est, et vindi 
cespifce festinanter coopertum est ” 

® M. Pans, 1 20. “ Rex WiUielmus prsecepit Weltheofuni Oomitem in 
Wintoni^ decoUari et extra civitatem in bivio sepelin ” (Compare the 
legend of Godwine m vol 11 p 612 ) This wnter had no notion of the 
real scene of the execution 
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may be, it is certain that the wonder-working powers of 
Waltheof began to be blazed abroad a few years later. 
The appointment of UlfcytePs successor was one of the few 
instances in William's reign of the appointment of an 
Englishman to a high office. The new Abbot was Ingulf, 
a name which has become too well known through the 
forged History of Crowland which bears his name, and 
which was so long mistaken for a genuine monument of the 
eleventh century.^ No genume historical writings of Ingulf 
are extant ; but Ingulf himself must have been a remark- 
able man. An Englishnaan by birth, he had attached him- 
self to William’s fortunes ; he had become his Secretary^ 
so that we may very likely have some genuine pieces of his 
composition in the English writs of William’s reign.^ He 

fiist assembly held in London after Waltheof *s translation The date is ut- 
terly wrong, for it is certain that Ulfcytel was not deposed till the Gloucester 
Assembly of io85--io86 (see App Chron. Wmt). Orderic also (542 C) 
seems not to have known how many years passed before the dcpobition , 
“ Post non multum temporis praefatus Abbas, quoniam Angligcna erat et 
Normannis exosus, ah semulis accusatus est, et a Lanfianco Archiepiscopo 
depositus et Glestonise claustro deputatus est,” But here is no foimal 
charge, and it is not at all unlikely that the false Ingulf may ho repoiting 
the genmne tradition of the house when he says that the debita levereniia 
sancto martyn habita” was by bis accusers turned into a charge of 
“ idololatna.” The story in short forestaUa the later saying, 

De par le roi , defense k Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu ” 

^ I need hardly, at this time of day, go about to disprove the genuineness 
of the so-called Ingulf A writer who misdates his own appointment by 
ten years, who finds Alexios KomnSnos reigning at Constantinople at some 
time before Bang William came into England, and who makes William 
receive his death-wound at Le Mans instead of at Mantes, must, if con- 
temporary, have been singularly careless Eor a cloud of evidence of other 
kinds, see Mr Riley’s paper in the Archasological Jouinal, vol xix (1862), 
p. 32 

® Ord Vit 542 C Tngulfus Fontinellensis monaclius Abbatiam 
Crulandiffi dono GuiIIelmi Regis recepit, et \xiv annis per plunmas 
adversitates rexit Hic natione Anglicus erat, scuba Regis fuerat” 
There is nothmg here to imply, as is asseited m the false histoiy, that 
Ingulf attached himself to William duimg his visit to England in 1051 
He IS far more likely to have been one of the many Englishmen who 
entered WiUiam's service after his coionation 
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had afterwards made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and had ohap xx 
entered on religion in a Norman monastery, the famous 
house of Saint Wandnlle. There he had risen to the dig- Ingulf 
nity of Prior, and thence, by William’s gift, he was pro- Crowland. 
moted to the abbatial stall of Crowland.^ His first act was 1:086-1109. 
to crave the King’s mercy for his predecessor. Ulfcytel had 
been committed to safe-keeping in the distant monastery 
of Glastonbury. At Ingulf’s prayer, he was allowed to 
come back and end his days in the house of Peterborough 
where he had dwelled in his youth.^ Ingulf, sickly in 
body but vigorous in mind, ruled the church of Crowland 
for twenty-four years.^ He repaired the damage done by Second 
a fire to the church and the other buildings of the monas- 
tery, and he gave a fresh attraction to the restored building 
by removing into it the body of one who was beginning to 
be looked on as the local martyr. Waltheof was not a 
canonized saint, whose relics could be exalted in a shrine 
for a worship publicly recognized. But he might be laid 
in the founder’s place of honour by the high altar. Thither 
the body was translated, a body which, so the legend told, 
was found, sixteen years after death, still whole, with the 
severed head joined again to the trunk, and with only a 
thin line of red to show where the headsman’s sword had 
fallen.'* 

Oxd. Vit. 543 D ** Hierusalom perroxerat, unde revcrsus Fontmellam 
expetut, et a viro eruditissimo Geiberto ejusdem coenobii Abbate mona- 
chilem habitum suscepit, sub quo jam m ordme mstructus pnoratum 
administravit Hunc ab Abbate suo Rex, qui pnus eum noverat, requismt 
et Orulandensibus prseposuit We here see where Ingulf leally got his 
learning, not at Westminster or at Oxford Saint Gerberfc, Abbot of Saint 
Wandnlle fiom 1062 to 1089, was a German by birth and a great 
philosopher See Neustria Pia, 169 
® Ib “ Postquam Ciulandiae regimen habuit, pisedecessori suo precibus 
benevohs apud GuiUelmum Regem subvenire sategit.” 

® Ib “ Gravi morbo podagr© detentus, diu ante mortem suam languit, 
sod vivaci ammo subditis prodesse non desut ” 

* Ib Corpus Guallevi Comitis de capitulo jusait in ecclesiam trans- 
fern, et aquani, unde ossa lavarentur, calefien Sed postquam saioophagi 
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CHAP XX. Further miracles, rairacles of heahng, were of course 
wrought at the tomb of the tianslated hero, as in after 
1265. days they were wrought by the relics of Earl Simon of 
Leicester and Earl Thomas of Lancaster.^ And, seemingly 
Geofirey after a lull, they began again in the reign of the next 
1109-1124. Abbot GeoflBrey, whose work in repairing or rebuilding the 
minster may have needed some such special sanction.^ 
Miracles of In his day, more than a generation after the Conquest, 
Englishmen still rejoiced in the mighty works of the national 
hero.^ An unbelieving Norman monk, who maintained the 
martyr to be a traitor justly punished for his crimeSj^ was 
sternly rebuked by his Abbot, a Frenchman from Orleans, 
who was therefore less open to purely Norman prejudices.® 

opertonum revolutum est, corpus xvi dormifcionis suae anno integium, 
sicut m die quo sepultum fuerat, et caput coipori conjunctum, repeitum 
est Eilum tantummodo, quasi pro signo decoUationis, rubicundum 
viderunt monaclii et laici quamplures qui adfuerunt ** 

1 Ord. Yit 543 A In tlie second volume of the Chroniques Anglo- 
Normandes (p 13 1) there is a special tract, “Miracula Sancti Waldevi 
Glonosi Martyns ” Most of them are wrought for the benefit of persons 
with English or Danish names, but among them (141) is “ qux‘ilam niater- 
famihas religiosa, Athehs nomine, pago Normannico onunda ” Compare 
the analogous tract, “ Miracula Simonis de Montfort,'^ m Halliw(‘irs 
Rishanger, p 67 , and for Thomas of Lancaster see his Office m Wright "s 
Political Songs (Camden Society), 268, and the document m Ilymer,ii, 525, 
about his alleged miracles, the counterpart of those of Waltheof 
® It sounds strange to read directly after the passage just quoted (Ord. 
Yit 543 B) that under GeojB&’ey ad tumbam GuaUevi Oomitis miracula 
demonstrari pumitm cm'p&i'wnt'* These ‘‘more first miiacles” of Eail 
Waltheof really remind one of “ more last words of Mr Ba\tci ” 

® Ord Yit 543 B “Auditis rumoribus Angli valdo ljutati sunt, et 
Anghcae plebes ad tumulum sancti compatnotie, quern a Doo jam gloii- 
ficari Bignis multiplicibus audiunt, tarn pio gaudio novai lei quam pro 
sms necessitabibua deprecaturi frequenter adcurrunt 
* Ib. Quidem de Normannis monachus, nomine Audinus, vidit, voho- 
menter stomachatus advementes densit, et prsefato Comiti cum uiisiono 
detraxit, dicens quod nequam traditor fuerit, et pro reatu suo capitis 
obtruncatione mulctan meruent.” 

® Ib C Dulciter eum, qma extianeus erat, redarguit The French- 
man seems to have been quite natuialized m England, though the Norman 
was not Geoffrey had been a monk of Saint Evioul, and was a personal 
fiiend of Ordeiic 
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Nor was ho merely rebuked by aa earthly superior j divine chap, xx 
vengeance presently smote the scoffer with sickness and 
deaths while the faithfal Abbot was rewarded with a vision 
in which he was assured that he who had been only an 
Earl on earth was now a King in heaven.^ At last, the Waltheof 
old times might seem altogether to have come back when, cro^lLnd 
on the death of Geoffrey, the Abbey of Crowland received 
as its ruler a man of the noblest English blood, and bearing 
the martyr’s name.^ The hero had now to find his poet ; 
the monks of Crowland needed an epitaph for the local 
saint, and Abbot Waltheof and his convent called in the 
aid of the monk of Saint Evroul, Orderic or Vital the 
Englishman, who had visited their house in the days of 
Abbot Geoffrey.^ The historian undertook the task, and 
told in such hexameters as the age could produce, how 
Waltheof, the valiant and the devout, the son of the 
Danish Siward, died by the sword at the bidding of 
Norman judges.^ 

The widow of Waltheof, Judith, appears in the Survey Estates 
as holding large estates, especially in Northamptonshire, 
estates which had partly belonged to her husband, partly 
to other English owners.^ She appears in monastic history 

^ See the story, and a wonderful hexameter or ** monadicon,” in 
Ordenc, 543 0 

® See above, p 524 Abbot Waltheof, I am soiiy to say, was deprived 
in 1138. Mon. Ang 11 loi. 

® See Ord. Vit 537 A. To this visit we owe Oi dene’s account of 
Ciowland, which he wrote at the request of the Piior Wilsinus [Wulfsige 
See above, p 497 

* Ordenc gives the verses m pp. 543, 544 “ Danigenae Oomitis 

S[i]wardi films audax ” has his*virtues recorded, and then we read of him 
as “ denique judicibus Normannis ense peremptus ” There is quite 
another epitaph in Chron Ang -Norm, li 123, where Judith is compared 
to Herodias and Job’s wife , 

“ Haec accusavit , Rex credidit, et tibi mortem 
Intulit, assignans cum damnatis tibi sortem.” 

Judith’s estates in Huntingdonshire are given m Domesday, 217, those 
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CHAP XX 

Her foun- 
dation at 
Elstow. 


Story of 
Simon of 
Senlis 


Hatdda, 
daughter 
ofWal- 
theof, mar- 
nes Simon 
of Senlis 
c. 1089 


as the foundress of a house of nuns at Helenstow or Elstow 
near Bedford,^ a place more famous in later times as the 
birth-place of John Bunyan. Legend has much more to 
tell of her. Like Cnut at the tomb of Eadmund,^ she 
offered a splendid pall at the tomb of her husband^ but 
the gift was thrown back again by unseen hands.^ Her 
uncle the King wished to give her in second marriage 
to a valiant man called Simon of Senlis, who does not 
appear in the Survey, but who in the story is already 
Earl of Northampton. But Simon was lame, and Judith 
preferred Widowhood to a lame husband. The Earldom of 
Huntingdon and the other possessions of Judith were granted 
to Simon; she herself fled from the wrath of William 
to Hereward’s refuge in the marshes of Ely; and Simon, 
instead of Judith the widow of Waltheof, received as Ins 
wife the martyr’s daughter Matilda. The details about 
Judith are purely mythical, but there is no doubt that 
a daughter of Waltheof did marry Simon of Senlis, and 
conveyed to him the Earldoms of Northampton and 
Huntingdon.'* Simon was the founder of the castle of 

in Bedfordslure, 206 6, Northamptonshire, 22S Waltheof hmaself appears a« 
the former owner of many of the Northamptonshire estates, but only onco 
or twice in the other shires This gives the impression that most of the 
lands were personal grants to heiself The former owners are various, in- 
cluding King Eadward, Earl Gyrth, and men of Earl Harold Judith had 
also possessions in other shires, but none, it should be noticed, in Voik- 
shire, where her husband’s estates were so large 

^ See Mon. Angl m 411, and Judith’s gifts in Domesday, 206 &, 217. 

® See vol 1 p 487 

® See the false Ingulf, Gale, 72 

* Compare the real account in Ordenc, 702 0 , and the Oontinuatoi of 
Wilham of Jumibges, vui 37, with the stones in the false Ingulf, 72, and in 
the tract ** De ComitissS” which follows tlfe Vita et Passio Wadevi Comitis 
m the Ohroniques Anglo-Normandes, 11 123 The History of Saint 
Andrew’s Pnory at Northampton in the Monasticon, v. 190, makes Simon 
'‘de Seynlyz,” the son of “Raundoel le Ryche,” come over into England 
with William at the begmning, but, as Simon is not to be found in 
Domesday, and as a “ Symon Comes ” signs the grant of Bath to John de 
VilluU in 1090 (see above, p 398), it would seem that Simon camo into 
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Northampton, and of the neighbouring Priory of Saint chap xx 
Andrew,^ and he died on his way back from a pilgrimage 
or crusade to Jerusalem.^ Of the marriage of Simon and Children 
Matilda came three children, a younger Simon, a younger 
Matilda, and a younger Waltheof, who became Abbot of 
Melrose.® But the daughter of the martyred Earl, after 
her first husband’s death, consoled her widowhood with a 
loftier marriage. She became the wife of David of Scot- Second 
land, one of the sons of Malcolm and of the holy Margaret, SiSda^to 
and who himself became one of the most renowned princes 
who ever wore the Scottish Crown. Through this marriage [King 
came the long connexion between the Earldom of Hunting- ] 
don and the royal house of Scotland, and through it too Connexion 
the blood of Waltheof, and thereby of the long list of theScottish 
his forefathers, human and otherwise, passed into the veins 
of the later Kings of England, and also, if genealogists dom of 
are to be trusted, into those of many of their subjects.^ 


The death of Waltheof is the turning-point in the Character 

ojT ft 0X6“ 

history of William. As men generally look at the acts cution of 
of princes, it was the greatest crime of his life. In an 
abstract view of morality, to attack an unoffending nation 
in the assertion of an imaginary right, to lay waste whole 
provinces by fire and sword, to slay by the lingering 
death of cold and hunger thousands more than are slain 
in the short struggle of the battle-field, and to do all 

England and luamed Waltheof ’s daughter :n the very last years of Willxam 
the Conqueror or m the first years of William Rufus Of Waltheofs 
other daughters, Judith married the younger Ralph of Toesny, and the 
third, who is nameless, married Robert the son of Richard, Will Grem 
viu 37. 

^ The date of 1084 is commonly given to this foundation (see the first 
document in Mon Angl v 190) , but, as the Pnoiy does not appear in 
Domesday, the date is more likely to be 1 108. 

® Mon Angl v 190 

® Chroniques Anglo-Normandes, 11. 126 

* On the succession of the Earldom of Huntingdon, see Chroniques Anglo- 
Normandes, 11 128 , Dugdale’s Baronage, 59 
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CHAP XX this in pursuit of a purely personal ambition^ is a g^reater 
sin against humanity than to shed the blood of a single 
innocent man. And yet such are the inconsistencies of 
our nature that it needs a worse man to do the lesser 
crime. An unjust war and all that is involved in an 
unjust warj the harsh measures of repression which are 
needed to keep a Crown once unjustly won, can all be 
more easily cloaked under fair pretences, their real cha- 
racter can be more easily hidden from both doers and 
beholders, than can be done with the unrighteous slaughter 
of a single man. In this sense, the execution of Waltheof 
was a blacker deed than the invasion of England and even 
William’s than the devastation of Northumberland. Yet even now 
fo^l William-^s love of foimal justice did not forsake him. 
fwgotten* Even now we may feel sure that he would have shrunk 
from using the bowl or the dagger to get rid of the man 
whom he dreaded. Waltheof died in the sight of the 
sun, by the sword of the headsman, by the formal sentence 
of what was formally a competent court. William may 
even now have persuaded himself that he was but letting 
the law take its course, that he was but executing a 
righteous vengeance on a traitor righteously condemned. 
But so to persuade himself needed a yet stronger effort 
4 of the mighty power of self-delusion than to persuade 
Waitheof’s himself of the righteousness of his former deeds. Never 
^c^on. before had WilUam sent an enemy to the scaffold. He 
had pardoned men who had over and over again rebelled 
against him; he had visited other traitors with outlawry, 
with bonds, with mutilation, never with death And the 
man whom he chose for his one victim was innocent, or, 
even if m some measure guilty, he had redeemed his fault 
by a speedy penitence. Yet he had to die, while the life 
of his far more guilty comrade was spared. Never was 
legal execution more truly judicial murder; never was 
innocent blood more ruthlessly shed to escape a possible 
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political danger. Such a deed needed a worse man than was chap xx 

needed for any of William’s earher deeds. And William 

now was a worse, man than he had been when he set foot on tbe worse 
--- * ^ inWilliain. 

the Mora to attack a people who had never wronged him. 

Crime, as ever, had punished itself by leading to greater 

crime. And now the more open punishment followed. 

With the death of Waltheof the days of William’s glory His ill suc- 

and prosperity came to an end. From that day the Con- 

queror made no more conquests. His presence on 

battle-field no longer carried with it the overthrow of his 

enemies; his presence beneath the walls of a besieged 

fortress no longer involved its speedy capture or surrender. 

William had to struggle against enemies at home and His domes- 

•1 "I Ti "L .£• j A? • I. 1 1 j tictroutlcs. 

abroad; and now he round foes m hj^ own household. 

The blood of Waltheof was avenged by the bonds of Odo 
and by the parricidal thrust of the spear of Robert. The 
punishment of crime came in the best and purest relation 
of his life, when, after so many years of faithful partner- 
ship, strife at last arose between William and the wife 
of his bosom. Eleven years of hfe and kingship were stiU 1076-1087. 
to be his, but they were to be years of toil and trouble, 
years of warfare without glory, years clouded over with 
every form of public and private sorrow.^ 

Closely connected m idea with the death of Waltheof, 
and most likely not far distant from it in date, was that 
other great crime of William which, in the eyes of the 

^ The reflexion is that of Ordenc, 544 A, ‘*Pro interfectione Guallevi 
Comitis Gmllelmua Bex a multia reprelien&us est, et multis contra eum 
insnrgentibns, justo Dei judicio, multa adversa perpessus est , nec uraquani 
postea diuturnS. pace potitus est Ipse qnidem contra omnes (quia ani- 
mosus erat) viriliter restitit, sed prosperis eventibus ad votum, ut antea, 
non tripudiavit, nec crebris victoriamm tituiis exultavit. In tredecim 
annis, quibus postmodum vixit, armatorum aciem de campo non fugavit, 
nec oppidum obsidens bellicS. virtute cepit, Omnipotens arbiter omnia 
juste disponit, nullumque faemus impunitum relinquit, quia hie aut in 
futuro seculo omnia punit.” 
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CHAP XX men of his own age, joined with the slaughter of the 
English Earl to bring down the wrath of God upon him 
William’s and upon his house. The love of the sports of the field, 
himting which may be taken for granted in every man of that 
age of whom the contrary is not expressly recorded, 
seems to have reached its height m William and his 
Nature of sons. We must remember that in those days hunting 
had, in many parts even of our own island, not yet 
times wholly lost its onginal character of defensive warfare with 
Wiidbeasts the Wild beasts. Scottish traditions speak of the bear 
a-s stiU lingering on in the eleventh century,^ and it is 
certain that, at all events in the less cultivated parts of 
Britam, the wolf still survived to prey on the flocks, and 
the wild boar t^ ravage the fields, of men who were 
striving to turn the wilderness into a fruitful field.^ The 
stag and the roe, in northern Britain even the rein-deer,'^ 
were still untamed rangers of the wilderness, whose flesh 
was sought for as food, and whose haunts might be profit- 
ably cleared for the service of man. In such a state of 
things huntmg might be a sport, as war might be a 
sport, but it was somethmg more. It was always a 

^ I am sorry that I haTe nothing to quote on behalf of this statement 
beyond a vague Scottish tradition The last bear is said to have been 
kiUed TEE but no original authonty is quoted. Is there any confusion 
with Osbeom the son of Siward and his ancestors — ^his forbears 
* The boar appears m the passage of the Peterborough Chronicle which 
I shall presently quote That wolves remained in England long after, at aU 
events m the shires bordering on Wales, is plain from a writ of Edward the 
First m 1281 (Ryraer, 1 591), in which Peter Corbet is commissioned to 
destroy wolves in the shires of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Shropshire, 
and Stafford , Lupos cum homimbus, canibus, et ingeniis suis capiat et 
destruat modis omnibus quibus viderit expedire” This proves moie by 
a great deal than the possibly poetical mention of wolves by Guy of Amiens 
(see vol 111 p 510) and by the Scandinavian poet who commemorates the 
exploits of Waltheof (see above, p 269) 

® Orkneymgd Saga, 384 “ pat var sipr Jarla nsei hvert sumar at fara 
yfer a Katanes oc >ar upp a merkr at veida rauddyri edr hiema ” I have 
to thank Mr Dawkins for this reference, and for other hints as to the 
fauna of Britam The date of the story is about 1159 
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business ; it might often be a duty. The hunting of JElfred chap xx. 
IS recorded, not as a sport but as a serious employment^ S'^^ifred 
along with the cares of war, government^ and study.^ 

In the story of the tribute of wolves’ heads imposed by and Ead- 
Eadgar on the Welsh prince Judwal, the original and^^’^* 
lawful object of huntings the getting rid of noisome 
beasts^ not their artificial preservation, is set fortli with 
perfect clearness.^ In the records of the great Survey we 
find constant mention of various services to be rendered 
in the royal huntings, huntings which were doubtless 
part of the King’s pleasure, but which were also plainly 
looked upon as a serious business to be pursued for the 
public good.^ In the legislation of our later Kings we Beginning 

• of fDX’eett 

begin to find penalties for trespasses on the royal forests, laws 
but they are combined with an express acknowledgement Laws of 
of the right of every man to slay the wild beasts of the 
field on his own ground.^ It was in William’s age, and 

* Asser, M H B -^86 A “ Intel ea tamon Ee\, inter bella et pije«?enti3 
vitie frequ(‘ntia impedimenta, nccnon Pagauormn infestationes et quo- 
tithanas coipoiis infiimitates, et legni gubeinacula rcgeie et omnem 
venandi aitem agere, aunfices et aitifices sues omnes, et falcoii»iiios et 
accipitrarios, caniculaiios quoque, docere , et sedificia siipia omnem aute- 
cessorum auoium consuetudinem venerabilioia et pietiosior.i nova sua 
macbmatione faceie , et Sa\onicos libios lecitare,” and so on through 
the whole stnng of iElfred’s literaiy and pious employments 

^ Will Malm 11 155 “Qui otiam omnis geneiis feras sanguinis avidas 
ex regno extermmare cogitnret, Judvaloque Begi Walensium cdictum im- 
posuent ut sibi quotannis tribiitum iieceutoiuin luporum pensitaret " The 
same distinction as to the motive of diffeieiit foims of hunting is diawii 
out more at large in a remarkable letter of Peter of Blois, 56 (vol 1 p 
166, Giles), where hunting ''gratid voluptatis” is pionouuced to be 
ipsa inventione su^l damnabilis.” 

® The stahhtio, so often spoken of m Domesday, is described by Kelham, 

338 , “ One man went from every house to the stands or his station in the 
wood , VIZ for driving deer to a stand, in order to shooting them , or into 
buck-stalls, or deoi-hays, for taking them Compare the remaiks of Mi 
Earle, Parallel Chronicles, 366, beginning with the words, ** The nature of 
the hunt here imagined is totally different from that of our day Now- 
a-days men hunt for exercise and sport, but then they hunted for food, or 
for the luxury of fresh moat 

* On the laws of Cnut, see vol i. p 482, 

VOL. IV E r 
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OHAF XT 
Chang© m 
WiUiam*s 
time 

Exclusive- 
ness of his 
legislation 


Eeelmg of 
the time 


largely by ‘William’s own act, that what had once been 
necessary warfare with savage enemies finally changed 
into a mere sport, m which pleasure is sought m the 
wanton infliction of suffering and death. It was then too 
that what hitherto, whether sport or business^ had been 
the sport or the business of every man^ became the ex- 
clusive enjoyment of the King and of those whom he 
might allow to share it. It is plain that with ‘William 
a new period in these matters begins. In other princes 
we incidentally hear of their hunting in the course of 
some story or legend; in William and his sons, as m 
Eadward, it is specially mentioned by the writers of the 
time as a marked feature of their character^ and m their 
case it is always mentioned with horror. It is plain that 
Wilham^s excessive love of hunting, the cruel Jaws by 
which his savage pleasures were fenced m, tJic pitiless 
havoc of which he was guilty to find means for their 
gratification, were something wJiich was new to English- 
men. Our native Chronicler tells us how ‘‘ he set mickle 
deer-frith, and laid laws therewith, that he who slew 
hart or hind that man should blind him. He forbade 
the harts and so eke the boars ; so sooth he loved the 
high deer as though he were their father. Eke ho set 
by the hares that they should fare free. His rich men 
moaned at it and the poor men bewailed it ; but he was 
so stiflF that he reeked not of their hatred ; hut they must 
all follow the King’s will, if they would live or have their 
land or their goods or well his peace.^” It was the 

^ Chron Petnb 1087 “He saette mycel deor frrS, and he liegde laga 
Jjearwi'S, hast swa hwa swa sloge heoit o'SSe hinde, hast hine man sceolde 
blendian, he forbead J?a heortas swylce eac pa, baias , swa swiSe he lufode 
>a heah deor swilce he waere heora faeder , eac he saette be |)am haian haet hi 
mosten free faran His rice men hit maendon, and Jba earme men hit bece- 
orodan, ac he waes swa stitS past he ne lohte heora eallra ni'S, ac hi moston 
mid ealle >es cynges wille folgian, gif hi woldon libban, land habban, 
of?'?Se eahta, o^'Se wel his sehta ” 

The “mycel door-ill’s,” a word whicli it ib hard to expresH in modem 
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making of the mickle deer-frith ” which was the crown- chap xx. 
ing wrong of all. It was not enough for William to 
seek the delights of slaughter in those spots where the 
uncleaied land still harboured the beasts of the field. He William 
did not scruple to lay waste the land which was already 
brought into man’s possession, to uproot the dwellings 
of man and the temples of God, in order to find a wider 
field for the gratification of his lust of bloodshed. Heavy 
was the guilt of the harrying of Northumberland; but 
the harrying of Northumberland was at least done at 
the dictate of a cruel policy, and not in the mere wan- 
tonness of sport. Heavy as the guilt of that deed was, 
it was lighter than the guilt of the making of the New 
Forest. Each deed marks a new and a lower stage in the 
downward course. 

The exact date of this devastation of a large tract of taking ot 
fertile country is not recorded, but it cannot have been Forest 
very far from the time which we have now reached. It 
is not at all likely that William found leisure for such a 
business during the actual progress of the Conquest. On 
the other hand we not only find the Forest duly described 
in the Survey,^ but we come across an incidental mention 
of it at an intermediate time which shows that the work 
had been fully done within a few years after the death 
of Waltheof.2 The favourite dwelling-place of William Winchester 
when in England was Wmchestei Under Eadward and^p^^tX^ 
Harold the old West-Saxon capital had in some degree 

English, doubtless means chiefly, but perhaps not exclusively, the New 
Forest. Deoi is now gliding from its oldei and wider meaning of Thiers 
HPi later special meaning of harts and hinds 

The fatherly relations between William and the high deei were perhaps 
measured by the relations between him and his eldest son 
* The New Forest entries take up pp. 51-51 6 m Domesday. 

^ I refer to the death of William’s son Riohaid, which seems (Ord Vit 
575 C) to have happened about 1081 Whenever it happened, the Now 
Foiest must have then been in full force. 


R r 2 
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THE REVOLTS AQaTNST WILLIAM. 


OHAP XX 


He lays 
waste a 
large part 
of Hamp- 
shire 


lost its position.^ Westminster had become the chief 
home of Kings, while- Winchester was handed over to 
their widows. The death of Eadgyth, hy which her 
rights over the city reverted to the King, was perhaps 
not without its influence in making Winchester again 
more distinctly the royal dwelling-place No other among 
the great cities of the Kingdom was so well suited to 
be the dwellmg-place of a King who ruled in Normandy 
as well as in England But in Hampshire, then no doubt 
the most civihzed and best cultivated part of the Kingdom, 
it may well have been that either natural or artificial 
hunting-grounds were less extensive than in the wilder 
regions in the North or on the Welsh bordei . To find room 
therefore for William’s spoit, a fertile district, Ihirty miles 
in extent, was deliberately laid waste ^ In the days of 
Eadward and the Kings befoie him it had been a flonribh- 
ing land, full of the habitations of men, and thick set 
with churches where the worship of God was duly paid.'* 
At William’s hiddmg men were driven from their homos , 


^ See vol 111 p 65 

® Will Malm m 275 “Nova Foiesta locus ©st quern WiUclmus 
pater, subrutis ecclebiis, desertis viUis pei tnginta et co amplxua millmiia, 
in saltus et lustra ferarum redegerat Ord Vit 781 A “ Nunc Silva 
vide lector, cur Nova vocitata sit Ab antiqms tempoiibus ibi populosa 
regio erat, et villis humanse babitatiom competentibus abundabat Copioaa 
veroplebs Suthamptonse pagum soleiti cui& obnixe colebat , undo austiahs 
provincia Guentanse urbi multipliciter campestii ubertate seiviebai. 
GuiUelmus autem primus, postquara regnura Albioms obtmiiit, amator 
nemorum, plus quam lx parocliias ultro devastavit, runcolas ad alia loca 
transmigrare compulit, et silvestres feras pro hominibus, ut voluptatem 
venandi haberet, ibidem constituit ” See also M Pans, i 29, Madden 

® Florence (1100), after mentioning the death of Willi.im Kufus “in 
Nov^l Forests, quse lingu^ Anglorum Ytene nuncupatur," goes on to say, 
“ Nec mirum, ut populi rumor afdrmat, hanc proculdubio magnam Dei 
virtutem esse et vindictam Antiquis enim temponbus, Eadwaidi scilicet 
Regis et alionim Anglise Eegum prasdecessorum ejus, eadem legio incolis 
Dei cultonbos et ecclesiis nitebat ubeinme, sed jussu Regis Willolmi 
senions, hominibus fugatis, domibus semirutis, ecclesiis dcstiuctis, terra 
feraium tantum colebatur habitatione, et mde, ut crcditur, causa ci<it 
infortunu ” 
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their houses were pulled down, their churches were rooted chap xx 
up, and the fruitful land hecame a wilderness. The Ins- Language 
tonans of both laces raise their indignant wail over the temporary 
homes of man which were changed into the lairs 
wild beasts The great Survey calmly gives us the the 
names of the Englishmen who were driven forth from 
their wasted homes, and show how a few of them were 
allowed to retain some small scraps of land beyond the 
limits of the sacred precincts of William’s sport.^ There, 
we are told, amid the desolation which he had wiought, 
the Conqueror would gladly have spent his life,^ rejoicing 
in the slaughter of the lower animals during the short 
intervals of the slaughter of mankind. But we are The New 
told also that the scene of William’s greatest crime was heM fo be 
the scene of the heaviest blows which were dealt upon 
his house. A curse seemed to brood over the region fiom 
which man had been driven to make room for the wild 
beasts. The wilderness which William had made was fatal 
to his sons and to his sons’ sons.‘^ His second son Biehard, Death of 
a lad of great promise, not yet girded with the belt of Richard ; 
knighthood, was cut off in the New Forest by a sudden and 
mysterious stroke, while the wearied stag was fleeing for its 

^ Take one nisUnce ni 'Domesday, 5 1 & , “ Filu Uoduci Half hahenl 
de Eege Mxiitestede Patci eoiuni teiiuitde liege E Tunc se defeudebat 
pio 111 hidis et dmudiS, Modo non habent filii e]Ub nisi diimdiani hidain, 
qua) geldavit pro nnS, viigat 0 » Alia tuia cst in foiesU ’* Foicda, it 
iimiat be rememboicd, w wildenwb^ lathei than wood So we find nioie 
than once such entiles as Silvam habet Rex in foiest.!, ubi inancbant 
VI homines ’* 

® Will Malm 111 275 “ Ibi libenter aevum exigeie, ibi plmmns omitto 

quod diebus, ceite men&ibus, venationes exercere gaudebat ” 

** William of Malmesbury goes on to say, “ Ibi multa regio generi con- 
tigere mfortunia, quje habitatorum piaesens audire volentibus suggerit 
memona ” He then mentions the death of William Rufus and the two 
Richaids Florence and Oidenc speak to the same effect, and Ordeiic 
adds (781 A), “ Multiformis viaio quibusdam tenibiliter appaiuit, quibus 
conseciatas ledeb pio educatione feiarum derelictas Dommus sibi displicere 
palam ostendit ” 
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oHAp. xx. hfe before him.’- Another Richard, a natural son of William’s 

ofEiohard eldest son Robert, died in the same forest by a chance 
the son of 

Eobert stroke of one of hxs followers.^ And how the Conqueror’s 
son and successor, the second and baser William, perished 
— ^by whose stroke none knew — on the site of one of the 
churches which his father had levelled with the ground,^ 
will come before us at a later stage of our story. Our age 
shnnks, and is often wise in shrinking, from seeing the 
visible hand of Grod in the punishments which seem, even 
on earth, to overtake the sinner. The age of William was 


^ William of Malmesbury (iii 275) says of him, “ Bicardus magnammo 
parenti spem laudis alebat, puer dehcatus, ut id mtatulm pusio, altum qaid 
spirans” Of his death he says, “ Tiadunt cervos m Nova Foresl§» teio- 
branfcem tabidi aeris uebul;! moibum incuirisse ” Ordenc's account (573 C) 
is more mtelhgible , “Dum prope Grueutam in Novii Foiesta venaiotm, 
et quamdam feram caballo current e peitmaciter lusequeietur, ad sella? 
chtellam valxdo corih ramo- admodum constnetus est et letalitor Imsuw ” 
The Oontinuator of William of Jumibges (vm. 9) tells the stoiy the same 
way, and adds, “ Ferunt multi quod hi duo filu Willolmi Ecgis lu ilU silvH 
judicio Dei penerunt, quoniam multas villas et ecclosias proptci eamdem 
forestam amplificandam in circuitu ipsius destru\eiat.*' 

There is a most remarkable story in Domesday, 14I, 141 &, of lands in 
Hertfordshire restored by William to then ancient ownei as an oifeimg for 
Richard^s soul, but again, it would seem, bi ought wrongfully into depend- 
ence on a Norman lord , In Teuumge tenet Aldene de Potro [“ do 
Valongies,” see above, p 213] v hidas et dimidiam . , Hoc manenuin 
tenuit isdem Aldene Teignus R E et venders potuxt, Sed W. Rex dodit 
hoc manenum huio Aldene et matn ejus pioamma Eicardt fihi sid, ut ipse 
dicit et per brevem suum ostendit Modo dicit Petrus quod habet hoc 
manenum ex dono Regis ’* 

I do- not understand the title of ^'Beornije Dux” on Richaid's torn!) at 
Wmchester 

® This Richard was one of two sons whom Robert had by a piiost^s 
daughter in the time of his wandeuugs See the story in Oideuc, 780 D 
Of his death Florence (iioo) says, ** Dum et ipse in venatu fuissot, a suo 
milite sagitta percussus mtenit ” Ordenc (780 0) gives the same account 
more m detail William of Malmesbury (111 275) adds, '^Vel, ut quidam 
dicunt, arbons ramusculo equo per transeunte fauces appensus,” which 
seems a confusion with the death of the othei Richard 
® Flor Wig IIOO “ In loco quo Rex occubuit priscis tomporiliiis 
ecclesia fuerat constructa, sed patiis sui tempoie, ut prmdiximus, orat 
diruta ” 
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less scrupulous. The men of his own day^ even men who chap xx 
were ready to do at least iustice to whatever was ffood in Thealleged 
his mixed character, saw in the life of William a mighty His later 
tragedy^ with the avenging AtS brooding over the sinner 
and his house. Up to a certain stage every scheme of his 
brain prospered, every stroke of his hand was crowned with 
victory. At length he reached the highest pinnacle of 
earthly greatness; all foes withm and without his realm 
were laid helpless at his feet. Then came the crisis of his 
fate. The pride of greatness and victory overcame him. 

They led him on to those deeds of greater wrong by which 
the Avenger, as m the tales of old Hellas, was wont to 
punish earlier deeds of lesser wrong. From the invasion 
of England William had gone on to the harrying of 
Northumberland , from the harrying of Northumberland he 
had gone on to the judicial murder of Waltheof and to 
the desolation of Hampshire for his own wanton pleasure. 

On the guilt followed the punishment. William^s later 
days of domestic trouble, of shame and defeat, the disgraces 
of his arms, the mysterious deaths of his offspring, events 
which have no parallel in the history of his earlier days, 
were, so men then deemed, so many strokes of the sword 
of the Avenger to requite the blood of Waltheof and the 
ruined homes and chuiches of Hampshire, To speculations 
beyond his range the histoiian can say neither Yea nor 
Nay, It IS enough that, at the moment of Waltheof’s 
death, William had reached the summit of his power, and 
that, after the death of Waltheof, the histoiian of his leign 
has only to pass with a swifter course through the dreaiy 
years of his later life to the days of his awful death and 
his more awful burial. 



CHAPTER XXL 


THE LATEE DAYS OF WILLIAM.^ 
1076 1087, 


§ 1 . Ghamctef of the later Meign of Wilham* 

rpHE lattei* half of William’s reiffn has no claim to 
of fcue years I 7 

1076-1087 take up at aU the same space in our histoiy which 
has been given to the former half. The Conquest of 
England was now over ; there was no longer any hope of 
throwing off the yoke. The dream of delivering or con- 
quermg England had not passed out of the minds of the 
Hope of Kings of the North, but, if Englishmen still looked for 
passed ^ Mp from this quarter, they were again doomed to dis- 
away. appomtment. Of revolts on the part of the whole nation, 
qmerof portiou of it, we hear nothing. A single 

England, rfot, in which an unpopular governor was murdered, 
takes the place of campaigns like those of Exetei, York, 

iJIsucc^s- warfare, within and without the 

Mcon- Island, there is no lack, but the warfare of these years 
warfare is for the most part desultory and inglorious. On the 
Continent William had to stiuggle with another revolt 

^ There is little to remark on the authonties for this Chapter, which aie 
the same as those with which we have been dealing for some time We 
may however note that the value of Oidenc increases at every stop, and 
that Wace, whose company we ha've so long lost, joins us again at the 
very end of our stoiy 
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in the unconquerable land of Maine ; he had to struggle chap xxi 
with his own undutiful son and with his jealous overlord. 

He had to fight with the Briton on both sides of the 
seuj to flee before the BretweaCas of the mainland, and 
to win no very glorious laurels over those of our own 
Island. A renewed inroad of the Scottish King was but delations 
feebly avenged^ and a more threatening attack from the land and 
joint powers of Denmark and Norway was staved 
by policy rather than by arms. A petty campaign here 
one yeaPj another petty campaign there the next, fill up 
the last days of William^s life till we come to the death- 
blow in the burning streets of Mantes^ to the fruitless 
penitence of Saint Gervase, to the hardly purchased tomb 
within Ins own Saint Stephen’s. 

On the other hand, these last eleven years were the William 
years when William was undisputed master of England, master?*^^ 
It was during these years that the Conquest finally took 
root It was now that the relations between the con- Blending 
querors and the conquered finally fixed themselves. It racea 
is to those later days of William, days, as fai as England 
is concerned, of government rather than of warfare, that 
the general pictures of his reign which are given us by Picture of 
the native Chronicler must mainly belong. That picture govem- 
sets before us, not a state of warfare, but a state 
settled government, a government strict, harsh, often 
oppressive, but a government which had its blight side, 
and whose merits even those who suSered fiom it were 
ready to admit. It is to these more settled times that Its good 
we must chiefly look both for the wrong which was done sides 
in William’s days under the form of law, and for the 
strict justice which was dealt out to more vulgar oflPenders. 

Each picture alike is eminently characteristic of William. 

But the remarkable thing is that, among all the com- 
plaints which are made of the oppression and unrighteous- 
ness of the times, the moan of the English Chronicler 
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never takes the shape which it certainly would have taken 
in our own day. We have the picture of an oppressed 
nation, hut there is not a word to hint that that oppressed 
nation was what it is now the fashion to call an oppressed 
nationality. We hear of the hardness of the King, of the 
wrongdoings of the rich and of the sufferings of the poor, 
but there is no reference to the one obvious cause of all 
these griefs, that the poor were the conquered natives of 
the soil, while the King and the rich men were the 
strangers who had conquered them. King William was 
‘‘ a very wise man and very rich, and more worshipful and 
stronger than any of the Kings who had gone befoie 
him.’’^ But the obvious distinction which we should at 
once draw between King William and the Kings who 
had gone before him is nowhere formally drawn. A man 
who drew his whole knowledge of William and William’s 
acts from this memorable portrait would not learn from 
it, any more than he would learn from Domesday, that 
William was a foreign Conqueror.^ It is plain that 
William and his acts had made the deepest impression 
on the man who had looked on him and had dwelled 
in his court. ^ There was something about William that 
was awful and wonderful and unaccustomed; hut the man 
who describes him nowhere uses such language as a 
modern writer could not fail to use in speaking of a 
stranger who had won the Crown by the edge of ihc 
sword. We must not infer that the feeling of nation- 
ality was unknown to our forefathers of the eleventh 
century. Other passages of the Chromcles show plainly 
enough what their feeling was towards Frenchmen, out- 

^ Chron Petrib 1087 “Se cyng Willelm ]>e weembe sj>eca‘?S wais swi‘<Sc 
wis man, and swi'Se lice, and wnrSfulre and strengeie J?oime mug lugj foie- 
genggai wsere ” 

® The passage quoted m p 406 would not imply more than that William 
had won the Ciown in battle, like Edward tlio Eoiiith oi Henry the 
Seventh 1 See vol 11 p 165 
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landish men, and the like.^ But it is plain that the oha.p xxi. 
feeling of nationality, though really felt, was in a manner 
latent, that it had not taken that definite and formal shape 
which in truth in most countries it did not fully take till 
quite modern times. And we must again remember how Foreign 
in everything Cnut had paved the way for William. The not^^e^w 
causes which made it possible for Cnut to reign in England 
as a national sovereign, and which made it impossible for 
William to do the like, were causes which the men of the 
eleventh century could not be expected fully to understand. 

Three points in William’s government stand out pro- Cbaracter- 
mincntly in this wonderful picture, and all of them are Wilhm’s 
fully borne out by the recorded acts of his life. He was 
strict and merciless in preserving the peace of the land. servatiorTof 
He favoured the clergy and promoted ecclesiastical reform. ' 

He was guilty of gieat oppression, chiefly in the way of ex- thTJieigy , 
torlion and fiscal demands, but oppression which was largely oppression 
cloked under the forms of law. On the first of these heads I fornfs of ^ 
have spoken several times already It passed into a proverb 
that a man might go safely through William’s Kingdom ^ 
with his bosom full of gold ^ No man durst slay other 
man, had he never so mickle evil done to the other.” ^ William 
And if robbery and muidci wore thus vigorously put 
down, the third chief form of violence, outrages on female Punish- 
chastity, met with a speedy and fitting punishment.^ 
all this there was much to William’s real honour, much 

^ See the passage quoted in vol ii pp 327, 336, and again under 
£o88 

® See vol u p. 172. R Wendover(u 24) developes this into '‘puella” — 

M Pans (11 29) adds viiguncula ** — ** auro onusta ” 

® Chron Petnb 1087 “ Nan man ne dorste slean otierne man, nsefde he 
iicBixe swa mycel yfel gedon wiS J>one otJerne.” Here again we feel the 
power of the negative words (see vol 11 pp 332, 336), and, I may add, of 
the double negative 

* Ib “ Gif hwilo cailman h«jemde wi?? wimman hire untiances, sona he 
forleas pa limu pe he mid pleagode The Chroniclei cleaily approves of 
the mutilation 
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CHAP XXI. which hindered him from being looked on with immixed 

Bcclesias- hatred. The second point would also m those days go far 
iical re- 
forms. to balance the darker side of his rule. Stark as he was to 

those who withstood his will, he was mild to the good 

men who loved God ^ His days were a time when churches 

were built, when monasteries were reformed, when the rule 

of Saint Benedict was strictly followed, and when men 

carefully discharged the duties belonging to their order,^ 

The forest But there was a dark side to the picture. There were 

the forests and the forest laws® There were the castles 

JL xl6 CflSuCSft 

and the oppression which followed on them.'*^ There was 
Biscalop- the heavy taxation. ‘‘The King was so very stark, and 
pression subjects many marks of gold and more 

pounds of silvei^ that he took by right and with niicklc 
unright of his landfolk for little need. He was into 
covetousness fallen, and greediness he loved withal ” 
Then there was the old complaint, made more grievous no 
Oppression doubt under foreign rule, of the doings of the King’s llceves. 
Reeves There was the grasping way m which William made money 
out of those lands of the Crown which under him linally 
ceased to he the lands of the people.^ This state of things 
“Unlaw” was what our fathers called unlaw ^ a slate of things whore 
law was on the mouths of men in power, but where law 


^ See vol 11 p 169 

® Cbron Petiib 1087 “ Eac >i8 land wses swi^i’e afylled mid muncciin, 

and leofodan beoralif getter Scs Benedictus legule, and faoXpondom w.i's 
swilc on bis dgege, J?set selc man hwget his bade to belumpe folgade, so ]}o 
wolde ” ^ See above, p 610 

* See above, p 270, and vol 11 p 192 

® Cbron Petrib ns “ Se cyng wses swa swi^Je stearc, and benam of 
his nnderpeoddan mamg maic goldes and ma bundled punda soolfroM, ])et 
be nam be nbte and mid mycelan unrihte of his landleodo foi littelre 
neode. He waes on gitsunge befeallan, and gr8edind?&so be lufode mid 
ealle ” These words seem to show that William’s habits of exaction at 
least grew upon him m bis latei days This is piobably what latei wiitcis, 
like Matthew of Westminster (1083), meant by saying that be became a 
tyrant ('"factus avanor et de Rege tyranmoi ”) aftei the death of Matilda 
® See above, p. 24 
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itself became the instrument of wrong. In such a state of chap xxi. 

things it was not wonderful if all classes, the conquered Alleged 

, corruption 

as well as the conquerors, shared m a general corruption , ofmanners. 
that little righteousness was in tins land amid any 
men.-'''^ The bright and the dark side of William's 
government, his strict police and his extortions and con- 
fiscations^ were doubtless not unconnected with each other. 

Many a man whose lands had been forfeited, or who had 
been ground to the earth by William’s taxation, may have 
taken to unlawful courses, and may have swelled Hhe 
ranks of those thieves and murderers whom it was William’s 
honest object to put down on both sides of the sea. The 
picture given of William’s fiscal exactions is graphic and 
pithy ; The King and the headmen loved much and 
overmuch covetousness on gold and on silver^ and they 
recked not how sinfully it was gotten, if only it came to 
them. The King gave his land so dear to bargain as it William’s 
might bo dearest , then came some other and bade more 
than the other had given, and the King let it to the 
man that bade him more ; then came the third and bade 
yet moie, and the King let it to that man’s hands that 
bade most of all ; and he recked not how very sinfully the 
reeves got it of poor men, nor how many mlaios they 
did. And as man spake more of right law, so man did 
more mlato. They reared up uniight tolls, and many other 
unright things they did that are hard to reckon.” 2 We 
must bear in mind that many of these reeves were Eng- Oppiession 
hshmen/ and the annals of all nations bear witness that 
an enslaved people always suffers more deeply from those 

^ Chron Petnb 1087 He excepts only the monks, and some only of 
them , “ Buton mid munecan ane ]>8er fasr hi wsell ferdon ” 

* Ib The lattei part is most emphatic, “Se cyng . ne rohte na 
hu switSe synlice J^a gerefan hit begeatan of earme mannon, ne hu mamge 
unlaga hi dydon Ac ma man swy^or spcec emhe nhte lage, ma manndyde 
mmc unlaga Hi aroidon unnhte tollas, and mamge o 2 Jre unriht hi dydan, 
be sindon earfebe to areccenne ” ® See Appendix C. 
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of its own blood who take service under the conquerors 
than it suffers from the conquerors themselves. English 
reeves serving under William were not likely lo be among 
the most scrupulous or high-minded of Englishmen, and 
they would have better opportunities than stiangers 
for carrying on that kind of oppression which clokes 
itself under the forms of law. Eor it is clearly oppression 
of this kind which is laid to the charge of William and his 
officers, not deeds of open violence, which it would have 
been altogether agamst William’s principle and policy to 
encourage. 

By these various means William wrung out of the un- 
happy nation a revenue which made him richer and 
mightier than all his pi’edccessors. One statement fixes his 
regular daily income at the incredible sum of more than a 
thousand and sixty pounds of silvei.^ The exaggeration is 
manifest ; it is not unlikely to be a proveibial exaggera- 
tion mistaken for a serious piece of arithmetic; but it 
shows the popular belief as to the boundless wealth which 
William gathered together. The vast tracts of land 
held by the Crown, which were let, as we have seen, to 
tenants who were made to pay the uttermost farthing, 
the tributes of the towns, and occasional taxes or bene- 
volences, filled William’s coffers, while his outgoings were 
comparatively small. His followers had been rewarded 
with grants of lands, and the feudal tenures of those 
lands, combined with the old English law of hniocia 
sztas, supplied him with an army almost without cost. 
Dependents of a lower class, old soldiers who had been 
less lucky than their comrades, Englishmen on whom 

^ Ord Yit 523 B ** Ipsi Eegi, ut fertui, mille et sexaginta libroe sten- 
lensis monetse, sohdique tnginta et tres oboli, ex justis redditibus Anglise 
per singulos dies redduntur, exceptis munenbus regiis et reatuum redemp- 
tiombuS; aliisque multiplicibus negotiis quse Regis seianum quotidie 
adaugent ” The place of this statement in the narrative shows that it is 
meant to apply to William as well as to Henry 
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William had looked with a more merciful eye than usual, ohap. xxi 

could be provided for, without drawing on the royal purse, 

by quartering them on some monastery, or on some 

grantee who took their maintenance as part of his tenure.’ 

William was doubtless the wealthiest prince of his time, 

and he kept up his royal state with fitting dignity. The The regu- 
.. 7 : n ^ 1. -Cl 1 T. T laiGemdts 

national Assemblies prescribed by Ilinglish Juaw were care- kept up by 

fully held at the accustomed places and seasons, and 

doubtless with more than the accustomed splendour. “ He 

was very worshipful; thrice he bare his kingly helm 

each year, so oft as he was in England. At Easter he 

bare it at Winchester, at Pentecost at Westminster, at at Wfn- 

chester. 

Midwinter at Gloucester ; and then were with him all Westmin- 
the rich men over all England, Archbishops and sujBEragan Gkniceitei. 
Bishops and Abbots and Earls and Thegns and Knights*”^ 

The body thus gathered together kept their old constitu- Name of 
tional name of the Witan,^ and pieces of their legislation goes on 
are preserved to us both in the records of the Chronicles 
and m the extant text of the documents themselves. Most 
of these statutes evidently belong to these later and more 
settled years of William^s reign. The ordinance for taking In^nces 
the Great Survey, and that other ordinance which decreed imm’slegis- 
that every man in the land should be the man of the King, 
both appear in the national Annals.^ Others of William’s 

^ See the veiy cmious stoiy m Hist Ab ii. 6 of one Heimer, a knight 
of the Abbey (&eo above, p 478), who was taken by pirates and seemingly 
lost his hands He had no lands, and he asked the King foi a means of 
maintenance , “Cui Rev compitiens abbati raandavit debeie se hujubmodi 
homini tantum terras aliquorsura providere, qua quamdiu vixorit possit sus- 
tentan ** The Abbot granted him an estate which he held for the rest of 
his days See also another story in Domesday, 218 6 A King's Reeve 
named Osgeat, doubtless an Englishman, held lands m Bedfordshiie which 
tenuit 1. sochemannus T R E., quern Rex W cum terrS. hac prsedicto 
prsefecto commendavit, ut quamdiu viveret victum et vestitum ei piceberet ** 

2 Chron Petrib 1087 “ Eac he wses swySe wur^ful, >nwa he bser his 

cynehelm selce geare, swa oft swa he wses on Englelande,” &c See above, 

P 329 

* See Ohion Petrib 1085, 1086 * Ib 
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CHAP. XXI. ordinances regulated the relations between the French 
English inhabitants of the country. The two races 
terms of legal equality, but, as in the seltle- 
English ment of the Teutonic tribes within the Roman Plmpire, 
Sntheir some purposes, allowed to retain the 

own Law. use of its own'Law. Frenchmen who had settled m 
England in King Eadward’s days, and who had become 
count as naturalized English subjects, were counted as English- 
men.^ Other Frenchmen, William’s own followers or those 
who had come into the land during his reign, were allowed 
to keep some of theur national customs with regard to the 
trial of judicial causes. In cases of appeal, at all events 
where there was no convincing evidence, the Law of each 
nation allowed a reference to the direct judgement of God. 
English But in England this lefercnce took the foim of the ouh'al 
orde^r ^ of water or of hot iron,^ while in Normandy it took the 


Korman form of wager of battle. William recognized both modt‘s 
w&g&rof^ of trial. When a man of either race was appealed l)y 
battle. a man of his own race, they no doubt followed their own 
Regul^ Law. But special provisions are made for the case of a 
appeals man of either race appealing a man of the other race If 
Frenoh^nd^ Frenchman appealed an Englishman, the Englishman 
Enghsh. jiad the choice of either mode of trial. In the case of an 


Englishman appealing a Frenchman and declining both 
ordeal and battle, the Frenchman might purge himself 
by oath.® Two other pieces of Wilham^s legislation are 


^ W Stubbs, Select Charters, 8o “ Omnis Francigena qui tempoio 
Regis Edwardi propmqui mei jpuit in Anglifi. paiticeps consuetudinnm 
Anglorum, quod ipsi dicunt onhlote et anscote, persolvatur secundum legem 
Anglorum Hoc decretum sancitum est in civitate Clandia.” As no 
Gloucester Gemdt was held in the earliei times of Wilham, this statute 
must belong to the time which we have now reached. 

® See for instance the mmute directions about the ordeal in the Laws of 
.fflthelstan, ii 23 (Thorpe, 1 210 , Schmid, 144), and the legend of Emma, 
vol. 11 p 568 

® See the statute in W. Stubbs, Select Charters, 8i. “Lccictum 
est ut, SI Francigena appellaverit Angluni de perjuiio aut muidio, furto 
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worthy of still more special notice. The hateful trade in chap xxi. 
human flesh, in its cruellest form of selling men into 
foreign lands, the sin against which Saint Wulfstan slave trade, 
preached to the burghers of Bristol,^ is forbidden by 
William, as it had been forbidden by earlier Kings Con- 
fiscation of lands and goods is the punishment denounced 
against him who shall sell a man out of the land.^ In 
this enactment William acted as a just and merciful King, 
and he no doubt believed that he was acting as a just 
and merciful King in the enactment which follows it. 
Following out his own general practice throughout life, The pun- 
William altogether forbade the punishment of death, death for- 
No man was to be hanged or otherwise put to death for 
any crime whatever. But instead of death William or- ordered, 
darned punishments which, according to modern notions, 
were worse than death. The man whose crimes deserved 
death, but whose life William’s mercy spared, was doomed 
to the horrible penalties of blinding — blinding in its most 
frightful foim — and of fouler mutilation still/^ 

Of the man himself our one personal portrait clearly William’s 
belongs to his later years. William’s height was tall, appem-^ 
but not excessive ; he was neither a giant like Harold 
Hardrada nor a small man like Eadgar and Cnut, His 
countenance was stern; the fore part of his head was 


homicidio, ran, quod Angli dicunt apertain lapinam qujB negaii non 
potest, Anglus se defendat per quod mehus voluent, aiit judicio feiii aut 
duello . . Si Anglus Eiancigenana appellaveiit et probaie noluent 
judicio aut dueUo, volo tamen Francigenam purgare se saciamento non 
fracto 1 See above, p 385 

® Stubbs, Select Charters, 85. ** Ego probibeo ut nuUus vendat liominem 
extra patriam super plenam forisfacturam meam.” 

® Ib “Interdico etiam ne quis occidatur aut su&pendatur pro aliqui 
culpl,, sed eiuantur oculi et testicuh abscindantur. Bt hoc piasceptum 
non sit violatum super forisfacturam meaan plenam ” This was the most 
brutal way of tearing out the eyes, that indulged m by Robert of Belesme, 
and to which Henry the Second at least confessed a tendency (see Henry 
of Huntingdon’s story in Anglia Sacra, u 698, and William Eitz-Stephen, 
Giles, 1 271) , for other and milder ways, see Ducange in Ahadnare^ 

VOL. IV. 8 S 
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bald ; whether standing or sitting his look was worshipful 
and kingly. Such he appears in the Tapestry; such he 
is described by one who may have looked on the great 
King with childish wonder. But in his latter days his 
majestic figure was disfigured by excessive corpulence.'^ 
Still, unwieldy as he became, he never lost the power of 
motion like Henry the Eighth; he was able to mount 
a horse to the end of his days. At the times of the 
three great yearly Assemblies William appeared in all his 
glory. All the great men of his realm were gathered 
together, not only for counsel on the afiairs of the King- 
dom, but to join in their sovereign’s royal feasts, when 
the ambassadors of foreign lands came to see his magni- 
ficence, and when William showed himself affable and 
courteous and bountiful to all ^ Yet perhaps it is not 
without sigmficance that the historian who gives us this 
splendid picture goes on immediately to speak ol‘ his 
avarice and extortions in words hardly diflenng from those 
of the native Chronicler.® So too it is immediately after 
describing Wilham’s care in regularly summoning the 
constitutional Assemblies of the Kingdom that the native 
Chronicler himself goes on to tell us “how stark the 
King was, and how no man durst do anything against 
his will ; how he had Earls m bonds that did against 

^ Will Malm HI 279. ‘‘Just® fiiit staturae, immensse corpuleutiae, 
facie ferSt, fronte capillis nudS., robons ingentis in lacertis . maguaj 
dignitatis sedens et stans, quamquam obesitas ventns ninna pictensa corpus 
regium deformaret ” So be appeals in Orderic (656 A) as “ pinguiSHiinus 
Rex GuiUehnus ” 

® Ib “ Omnes eo cujuscumque professioms magnates legiuin edictum 
accersiebat, ut exterarum gentium legati speciem multitudmis appaiatuin- 
que deliciarum mirarentur Nec ullo tempore comior aut indulgendi 
facilior erat, ut qui advenerunt largitatem ejus cum divitiis conquadrare 
ubique gentium jactitarent.” 

® Ib 280 “ Sola est de quSi nonuibil culpetur pecunise aggestio, quam 

undeemnque captatis occasionibus, honestas modo et regiS* dignitate non 
inferiores posset diceie, congregabat ” He goes on to make some cm ions 
excuses for William's extortions 
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his will, how Bishops he set of their Bishopricks and ohap. xxi. 
Abbots of their Abbeys, how he had Thegns in prison, 
and how at last he spared not his own brother.” ^ 

In this last picture some of the best and some of the Strength 
worst acts of William’s reign are mingled together ; but 
all join to set before us the picture of a government far of 
stronger, far more arbitrary^ than anything that England ment 
had ever seen before. William strictly followed consti- 
tutional forms, because he could afford to do so, and yet 
could none the less wield a power which in his hands 
amounted to a practical despotism. King of the English 
according to the Law of England, he extended the royal 
power in its greatest fulness over all his subjects of either 
race ; personal lord of every man in his Kingdom, feudal 
superior of his tenants-in-chief, military commander alike 
of his feudal followers, of his hired soldiers, and of the 
old constitutional force of the Kingdom — in one or other 
of these various characters William contrived to wield a 
power such as no other prince in Europe wielded, save 
only the Caliph at Cordova and the Csesar at Byzantium. 

And, by a strange turning about of events, one of William’s 
brother despots became in some sort his rival Among Engiish- 
the Englishmen who at various times during William’s 
reign sought fresh homes in foreign lands, not a few made 
their way to the New Kome, and there, in the service of 
the Eastern Emperors, they not uncommonly had the 
satisfaction of meeting the kinsmen of their conquerois 
m bpen battle. 

The movement towards the East probably began in the 
very first days of William’s reign. No career was more 
attractive to a banished Englishman, especially to a native 

^ In the Petei borough Chronicle (1087) the descnption of the yearly 
Assemblies is at once followed by the words, “ Swilce he wses eac swy'Se 
stearc man and raetSe swa J>8et man ne dorste nan bing ongean his willan 
don,” &c 
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of the Scandinavian parts of England, than ihe career which 
was offered by that Warangian guard to which the exploits 
of Harold Hardrada must have given redoubled fame 
throughout Northern Europe.^ But the chief migration 
in this direction plainly took place in the later days of 
William, when the revolutions of Eastern Europe opened 
a fresh and specially attractive career to Englishmen 
Men who found it vain to strive any longer against the 
Normans in their own land found a tempting field on 
which they might meet Normans in arms in lands beyond 
the sea. An Emperor had risen to power, whose fame, 
somewhat disproportionate perhaps to his exploits, has 
been far more widely spread through Western Europe than 
that of most of the Byzantine Caesars And ho was the 
special foe of the Normans. Alexios KomnSiios had barely 
been crowned in Saint Sophia^ when the Eastern Empire 
was invaded by the Normans of Apulia under the (*om- 
mand of their famous Duke Robert Wiscard, who by 
writers in distant lands has been strangely mistaken for 
an English King^ But on the shores of Epeiros, no 
less than on the shores of Sussex, the Norman had to 
meet Englishmen in battle before ho could lay any claim 
to the name of Conqueror. The danger of the Empire, 
and the prospect of fighting under its banners against 
Norman enemies, had clearly drawn a new reinforcement 
of English warriors to the side of Alexios.* Robert 

^ See vol ii pp 75 et seqq 

® See lus daughter Anna, Alex iii i , Finlay, Byz Emp ii 63 

* The first invasion of Robert Wiscard is described in the third and 
Wh hooks of Anna, in the fourth book of William of Apuha in Mura- 
ton, vol V , and in the third book of Geoffrey Malateira in the same 
volume See also Wilham of Malmesbury, 111 262 , Gibbon, c ivi (x 
278, Mihnan), Finlay, 11 88 It is the Polish historian Dlugows (1 45) 
who under the year 1056, speaks of Henry the Fouitli as «a Roberto 
AngUce Mege Rom^t pulsus ** 

‘ Tto swms to me quite pkm from tlie imooant of Oideno (<io8 A), 
lough he has placed it quite out of clironologioal order, at the voiy befriu- 
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crossed the Hadriatic and besieged Dyrrhachion^ the city chap xxi. 
whose later name had wiped out the memory of the more 
ancient Epidamnos,^ Alexios came to its relief at thet^eEm- 

lift o n 

head of one of those gatherings of men of all races, besieges 
tongues, and creeds, which were wont in those days 
fight side by side around the eagles of the Eastern Eome. J’une.ioSi. 
With Greeks disguised under the name of Eomans and comes to 
Slaves disguised under the name of Macedonians,^ came 
Mahometan Turks fighting in Europe for the throne ^lon 
which they threatened in Asia,® Paulician heretics whom loSi 
persecution had changed from a rehgious sect into His motley 
a warlike tribe/ and Pranks, men of Latin speech 
and faith, fighting against men of their own tongue 
in the cause of the rival Church and Empire/ And 

xiing of WiUiam^s leign Tho English exiles “militise Alexii Impel atoris 
Oonstantmopolitam &eso audacter obtulerunt, . contia quern Bod- 
bertus Wiscaidus Apuliae Dux cum suis omnibus anna levavorat 
Exsules igitur Aiiylorum favorabilitoi a Graecis susoepti sunt, et Nor- 
mannicis legiombua, quse nimmm Pela&gis adveisabantur, oppositi sunt.*^ 

Now the English exiles can no inoie have joined Ale\ios m 1067 than 
Ingulf (Gale, 74) can have been presented at his court at some tune 
between 1051 and 1066 And Ordeno gives so minute and accuiate a 
description ot the state of things that he can hardly have used the name 
of Alexiob in meie carelessness Englishmen had doubtless been joinmg 
the Warangian force all along, but a special reintoicein-ent went m 1081 

^ On the histoiy of the name Hyrrliachion, see Mr E B J ames in the 
Dictionary of Get>giapby Both Anna and William of Apulia keep tho 
correct form of the name — ^Aima indeed once (1 7) speaks of Epidamnos — 
but in Geoffiey Malateiia it has become Duracium, the modern Durazzo, 
a fozm which piovoked a pun on the veib dmaie See Albenc, 1081 

* lMiaK€B 6 vis and BerraXol appeal in Anna, iv 4 On then Slavonic 
descent, see Finlay, u. 55 

* Anna, IV 4 ot irepl r^v *Axpt^^ ol/cowres Tovp/cot 

* The Mavixatoi of Anna. See Finlay, u 79 

® Anna, u s rwv ^payyueQv rayix&roa/i/ b Uavov/eojpirtjs ml Koafarav- 
rivos 6 Ovjp.Tr€pT6vov\os, l/c y4pov» r^v kitmvulav Xax^v The French- 
speaking people are in Anna’s style ^piyyoi, KeXrof, Aarwoi, just as in 
Orderic and William of Apuha the Byzantines are Gresci, Achivi, Danai, 

Pelasgi, Thraces, anything When we read such a sentence as hdlooicov 
ol Karivoi ro *l?wpouKbv (rrpdTeupta, we seem carried back to the days of 
the Decii or of the Tarqains 

Constantino HumbortopojtZos (HumbertieZIs or Humbert is said 
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among tHs strange assemblage were men of whom we 
read with a thrill of mingled joy and sorrow that they 
were deemed the bravest and most faithful of all who 
were gathered under the banners of Augustus.^ Byzan- 
tine and Norman accounts agree in setting before us the 
Warangians, the English, the Barbarians of the Isle of 
Thoul^, as the force in which, among all their varied 
bands, the Eastern Caesars put their firmest trust.^ Beneath 
the walls of Dyrrhachion^ as on the height of Senlac, they 
bore the two-handed Danish axe^ and at Dyrrhachion, no 
less than on Senlac, the Norman writers themselves bear 
witness to the terrible effect with which the Danish axe 
was wielded.^ The battle was lost ; the Caesar of the East 
fled before the Norman invader,^ as his momentary ally, 

' the Caesar of the West, was to do before many years had 
passed away.® But England at least lost no honour on that 
fatal day. For a while the Normans gave way before the 
Warangian charge. When a sudden flank attack throw the 


to have been a discontented nephew of Eobeit Wiscard. See Finlay, 
11 73, 

Somewhat later, about 10S7, we find Flemish auxiliaries fighting for 
Alexios See Anna, vii 7 

^ Gauf, Mai ni 27 (Muratori, v. 584) Wanngi, in quibus Iraperatori 
maxima spes victorise fuerat ” 

^ We appear in the actual description of the battle (Anna, iv, 6) as 
ol TTcfp 0 adi(ovT€s [cf our oldest character in Prokopios, Bell Goth iv 20] 
^dp 0 apQi, at ir€\iiev(l} 6 poi. Elsewhere (li 9) we aie ol l« rijs B&payyoi, 

ol ir€\€fevf 6 poi ^dppapoi The commander of this contingent was Nabit^s 
(vii 3, 6 &pxo«' Bapa77l<xs Napwrln;*) I wish I could identify him 01 his 
name That this contingent was English seems plain firom the mention 
of Thoul^, but Geoffrey Malaterra says still more directly (m 27, 
P 554)* "Angb quos Waringos appellant, ab Imperatore pnmihas 
congresses expetentes ** 

® Gauf Mai u s “Angli . . , caudatis bipennibus, quibus hoc genus 
hommum potissimum utitur, infestissime mstantes, nostns admodum im- 
portuni prime esse cceperunt Cf voL 111 p 474 

* Anna describes her father’s flight in iv 7 Even in flight however he 
did some prodigies of valour 

® See vol 1 p 171 On the dealings of Alexios with the *AXafmvia$ 
*Eyipixos, see Anna, 211 to , v. 3 
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victorious and weaned English into confusion, the main chap xxi. 
body of the axemen died^ like King Harold’s Housocarls^ 
around their standard.^ The remnant retreated and made of the 
a stand in and around the neighbouring church of Saint 
Michael; but the beloved Norman means of destruction 
was brought against them, and they died, as the Normans 
were said to have died at York,^ crushed and scorched 
amid the ruins of the burning temple.® For others who Alexws 
had not joined in the march to Dyrrhachion, or who Kibdtos 
entered the service after the battle, Alexios began to 
build on the other side of the Propontis the city of 
Kib6tos, their ark of refuge, whose name on French- 
speaking lips was degraded into CheveM.^ But as the They be- 
Normans, Robert himself and his son Bohemund, con- 
tinued to harass the Empire, Alexios recalled the English 

^ guard. 

to the Imperial city, and made them the special guards 
of his person and palace.^ They served in later stages 
of the war. Kastoria, besieged by Bohemund, was, after Bohemund 
a gallant defence, surrendered to him by three hundred 

1083 

^ Anna, iv. 6 lircl ol ir€\efev<l)6poi ml avrbs & roiSrcut/ dpx’77^® ^ Na/t- 
Trirrjs di direipiav ml 6€pp.6rrjra d^ijrepov ^€pa8iK6r(s [cf. vol ni pp 481, 

489], Imvbv rrjs *l?<uiMiic7js mpard^ecus diricerr^mVf awei^Bovres avp>^dKtLV Iv 
laqi $vpLf TOW K4\rois (nal yaip obx ^’ttov kieeivcov ire pi rb,s /^ax^s 
olrot eiedv/jLorepol elmv ml rwv 'K.eXrmv kv rotary ry pepet diroB^oyres) 
aemirLaKdras toi^tovs rjBi] ml dcfOpLaivovras b *l?ofMr4pros BeacdfievoSt Hal tovto 
dirb re rrjs v^eias Kiviiaems rod re diacr^fiaros PePaioaOeU Hal rov dx^ovs 
rojv birXoiV, rivds ratv roirov ire^aiv kir^o'Kri'ipe hot' adrcov eUtnjdrjcrai oi de 
irpoHeHftrjKbres r^Brj iwXruciirepoi rwv KeKrSiv k<paivovro itiitrei yobv rb 
rrjviKavra rb 0dp^apov dirav [cf vol lu p 501] 

® See above, p 269 

® Anna, iv 6 ol Aarivoi irvp uar abrSiv dcpivres, a\}v r^ repeveL itdvras 
KariKavaav The account in Geoffrey Malaterra (111 27) is not quite 
the same, ^'Alii quantum capacitas peimittebat submtiabant, alii tanta 
multitudme tecta superscandunt ut pondere ipsa tecta dissoluta con- 
subruantur, illos qui subintraverant oppnm ntes, conclusi pariter suffo' 
caientur 

^ Orel Vit 508 B “ Augustus Alexius urbem quae Chevetot dicitur Anghs 
ultia Byzantium coepit condere ” 

® ib **Nimium infestantibus Noimannis eos ad urbem regiam reduxit, 
ct ci&dem pnncipale palatmm cum regahbus thesauris tiadidit." 
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Warangians who guarded it;^ and we can hardly deem 
that English warriors were absent when Bohemund him- 
self was driven to retreat beyond the Hadriatic,^ and 
when Bnan^ the same Brian of Britanny who had over- 
come the sons of Harold on their second raid in Devon- 
shire^ was compelled to surrender the city which Bohe- 
mund had won, and to withdraw his forces beyond the 
limits of the Empire.^ The race of the English exiles 
flourished m the land of their adoption ; their axes were 
again lifted against Erench-speakmg foes when renegade 
Crusaders stormed and sacked the capital of Eastern 
Christendom; and^ long after the days of Alexios Kom- 
ndnos and of Alexios Mourtzouflos, they still formed the 
chosen body-guard of the Byzantine Emperors, and they 
still clave to the use of their Northern weapon and their 
Northern tongue.^ 

^ Gauf Mai in 29 ** Trecenti Warmgi in eddem urbe habitabant, cus- 
todea ab Imperatore deputati, quorum prsesidio et opere non minimum 
defensabatur ” See Anna, v. 5, who does not mention the Warangians at 
Kastoria , Finlay, n 97 

® Anna, v. 6 , 7 » Finlay, 11 99 

® Anna, ri 1 , Finlay, 11, 99. Mr Fmlay identifies him with the Brian 
of whom we heard above, p, 244. Anna (v. 6) calls him Bpuemos, an easy 
source of confusion, but she adds, Aarivos oSros tSjv km^HxuSiyf tv leaX 
Kovoaravkov [Constable] ^vSfUKxav, 

* Ord. Vit 508 B. *'H 4 c itaque de caussa Saxones Angli lomam ex- 
petierunt, et ipsi ac hseredes eorum sacio Impeno fidehter famulati sunt, 
et cum magno honore inter Thraces Osesan et Senatui Populoque can 
usque nunc perstiterunt ” This passage is a good illustration of the use of 
the word 8 oLX(me& as applied to Englishmen It is an oinamental archaism, 
a bit of the grand style, just like ** Ionia '' and “ Thraces ” and Senatus 
Populusque.” 

Ordenc cames our Warangians only to the leign of Kalo-J6hannes. 
On their presence at the Crusading siege, see vol 1 p 577 As late as 
1325 John Kantakouz^nos (Hist 1 41) speaks of ot rohs rreki/cets 
Bapayyoi vposayopevtfiivotf md Gibbon (capp Im Iv , vol x pp 1 2 2, 213, 
Mihnan) quotes K6dmos, whom I have not at hand, for the statement 
that, down to the very end of things, they spoke English— riiv irdrpLov 
(ArrSfv ykwffffav, ijyow ^lyKkmffr't We must remember that any distinctions 
between Enghsh and Banish would disappear in the latitude of Constaii- 
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But, while Normans and Englishmen were thus striving ohap. xxi. 
together m distant lands, the rule of William in England 
was never seriously threatened. These later years of his England 
life were years of comparative defeat and disgrace ; but weakened, 
the ill successes of William were all undergone in 
other lands. The single Northumbrian outbreak hardly 
amounted to a rebellion, and a Scottish inroad, fearful 
as the scourge must have been to those who had already 
suffered so much, in noway endangered the safety of 
William’s throne. 


§ 2 William^ $ later Continental IFars. 

1076 — io85 

The years immediately following the suppression of the William’s 
revolt at Ely were years in which William was con- 
stantly passing to and fro between his insular and his 
continental dominions. He was ever and anon called back Normandy, 
to England by some urgent political need, but at this time 
ho made Normandy his chief dwelling-place, and Queen 
Matilda seems not to have left the country at alL^ But 
from this point the domestic events, and especially the 
domestic quarrels, in William’s family begin to form an 
important part of our narrative. Of William’s many sons No grants 
and daughters not one obtained any grants of land inwmtam 
England.^ Yet he made at least one grant to ^®ward 


tinople Compare the mention of English as the tongue of Rolf Ganger. 
Seevol 1 p 191. 

* On William’s movements in the years 1072^1076, see above, pp, 513, 
543, 568 There is no mention of Matilda accompanying him on any of 
his visits to England. 

“ This remark is made by Sir H. Ellis, 1 321 It is also implied in 
Robert’s discourse with his father in Ordeiic. This is a remarkable con- 
trast to the accumulation of lands in the family of Godwine. The difference 
iH that between a King and an Earl. 
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service done to one of his daughters/ and his son William 
seems, characteristically enough, to have found a pos- 
session for himself by an act of sacrilegious spoliation ^ 
William seemingly feared that his sons might become his 
rivals. He therefore gave them no political appanages, 
not even any landed estates. He wished to keep them in 
the state of dependent and, because dependent, dutiful 
children. They had no claim upon him for rewards; 
he had no need of them as instruments; he therefore 
systematically forbore to bestow on them any share of the 
wealth and power and official dignity which he bestowed 
on his friends and his brothers. 

The first of the family of whom we now hear we hear of 
simply as vanishmg from political and domestic life The 
vow which William made at the consecration of his wife’s 
church, before he set forth on his great expedition,^ was 
now fulfilled. In the year of the rebellion of the Earls 
Wilham again kept the Easter Feast at Ffoamp, and now 
his eldest daughter Ceedy made her vows and received the 
habit of religion at the hands of her distant kinsman 
Archbishop John.'^ She passed her life in her mother’s 
monastery, a pattern of virtue and learning, and of sub- 
mission to the rule of her order. On the death of the 
first Abbess, Matilda, whose rule over the sisterhood was 


^ Domesday, 49 “ Groisfhdtis Oameramis filise Regis tenet de Rego 
pro servitio qnod fecit Mathildi ejus filise ** 

® Ib 77, of lands in Dorset, **W films Regis tulit ab ecclesiS, smo 
consensu Episcopi et monacboium,” that is the Bishop of Salisbury and 
the monks of Sherborne 
® See vol 111 pp 383, 395 

^ Ord Vit 548 B “ Anno ab Incarnatione Domini mIxxv indictione 
xm GuiUelmus Rex Fiscanni sanctum Pascha celebiavit, Ceeciliamque 
fiham suam permanum Johannis Archiepiscopi Deo conseorandam obtulit ” 
In Will Gem vn 26 we read, “Ibi [at Caen] Osecilia virgo hlia ejus Deo 
consecrata est et in servitio Dei diu commorata est.” This piob«ibly refeis 
to the ceremony in 1066 , it seems impossible to sot aside so distinct a 
statement as that of Ordeiic 
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prolonged for forty-seven years^ Cecily succeeded to her chap xxi. 
office^ and held it with honour till her own death fourteen 
years later.^ 1113-1127* 

The next daughter of William of whom we hear was Constance, 
destined to a widely different fate from that 01 her eldest Alan of 
sister. While Cecily studied and prayed^ served and ruled, ^^JjbroSied* 
in her monastery, Constance earned a fame no less pure by 
living an useful and honourable life in the rank in which 1086, 
she was born. Her first mention connects itself with the 
very beginning of William’s later and darker days. After WiUiam 
the beheading of Waltheof William again crossed the sea doi, 
to Normandy, and we presently hear of him as besieging 
the Breton city of Dol.^ He had been seen under its walls 
in earlier times ; but then he had come as a deliverer, and 
Harold had come as his fellow-soldier. The warfare of 
William alone was less lucky than the warfare of William 
and Harold together. At the earlier time he came success- 
fully to relieve Dol when besieged by the Breton Count. 

It was now the Breton Count whose forces came success- 
fully to relieve Dol when besieged by William. 

The motives of William for attacking the city which His mo- 
now was visited by its almost only gleam of good luck 
arc not very clear. Our chief informant makes it a simple 
aggression on the part of William. He wished to extend 
his power, and to win back the rights over Britanny which 
had belonged to the Dukes of the Normans who had reigned 
before him.® It is possible that some of the rights which 

A Ord Vit. 548 C. See also Will. Gem viii. 34, Will Malm lii 276, 

“ Ceecilia, Cadomensis Abbatissa, vvvit, ” R Wend u 26, Neustria Pia, 

662 , Mrs Green, Princesses, 1 10 

® The siege of Dol appears m both Chronicles (Wig 1077, Petrib 1076), 
and Floience (1075), “ And WyUelm cyngc for ofer see, and hedde fyrde to 
Brytlande and beseet hone castel jet Dol ” Orderic (544 B) is fuller 

® Ord Vit 544 B ** Guillelmus Rex, cupiens fines suos dilatare, sibique 
ButoneSjUt sibi obsecundarent, sicut olim Rolloni et Willormo aliisque Duci- 
bu& Normannicis servieiant, volens subjugaie, cum mgenti exercitu Dolense 
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CHAP XXI William sought to regain were of an ecclesiastical kind. 
I^isputes j-t ig certam that about this time he received a letter 
Bishopnck from Pope Gregory, charging him to do nothing on behalf 
Letter of J^el, Bishop of Dol, who had been deposed by his 
Gregory to authority. Another Bishop, Ivo, had been consecrated to 
SepteSer the see by the Pope^s own hands ^ This certainly looks 
27* 1076 ag if i}^Q Bishoprick of Dol, like the Primacy of Rheims at 
an earlier time,^ had become an object to be fought for 
Possible with temporal weapons. A still more obvious motive is 
suggested, if we could believe the statement of one of our 
Wader at writers that Dol was at this time a possession or 
shelter of the fiigitive Earl Ralph.^ Nothing would be 
more natural than a campaign undertaken in the hope 
of seizing the fugitive, or at least of chastising the cily 
Wilham and the land where he had taken refuge. However this 
tii^B^town, William besieged Dol with a great host, and 

pitched his camp, full of all the splendours of his wealth, 
his threats, beneath the walls of the city. The defenders of Dol 
trembled at his threats, and at the oath which ho swore 
not to go away unless as a conqueror But the conscience 
of William had now, like the consciences of Harold and 
Waltheof, to bear the burthen of an unfulfilled oath, 
William went away from Dol, and he did not go away 


oppidum obsedit.” Wdliam of Malmesbury (iii 258) confesses his ignoi- 
ance of the cause, “Bum nescio quS. simultate irntatus manum illuo 
mihtarem duxisset ” 

* See Gregory’s Letter of September 27, 1076 (Jaffe, Mon Grog 541) 
Juhel had been deposed for simony, marriage, and portioning his daughters, 
like Ealdhun (see vol i p 358), with episcopal lands. William is exhorted 
“ ne . tarn scelesto hwmm . ulterius auxihum prsebeas neve scolerum 
ejus te participem faciasj” but we are not told exactly what he had done 

^ See vol 1 pp 220, 230 

® Plor Wig 1075 “Post h88c mare transito Rex in minoiem Biytan- 
mam suam movit expeditionem, et castellum Madulfi Comith, quod Bol 
noimnatur, obsedit ” But I know of nothing elsewhere to connect Bol 
with Ralph 

^ Ord Yit. 544 B “Nec se inde discessurum, nisi munitionem obtineret, 
cum juramento asseruit ” 
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celebrated till ten years later.^ To keep a dangerous 
neighbour in this way dependent on him was a game 
which exactly suited William’s policy; but it was a 
game which it was not safe for William himself to carry 
too far. 

In the course of the next year William also made peace 
with the King of the French ; but the English Chronicler 
significantly remarks that the peace held but a little while. ^ 
For about this time the good faith of Philip was exposed 
to a temptation which seems to have been too powerful to 
be withstood. William was now beginning to find his foes 
in his own household. The curse of his later years was 
the disobedience and open rebellion of his eldest son 
Eobert. Tlie young man had some showy qualities winch 
won him, if not friends, at least partizans ITe was a 
daring soldier, a skilful archer, open of hand, bold and free 
of speech. But the personal portrait of him is not attrac- 
tive. Short and fat, with a heavy face, the eldest-born of 
the Conqueror was known by the nick-names of Gambmon 
and CurUlose? Of the higher qualities of his father, of 
his genius for war and government, he had not a trace. 

In his first quarrel with his father Eobert was not with- 
out a plausible grievance. At some time before the inva- 
sion of England, and again during an attack of sickness at 
some later time, William had declared Eobert his successor 
in the Norman Duchy, and had made his chief vassals do 

^ See below, p 650, and Appendix RR 

® Citron Petnb 1077 ** Her on Jiisum geare wuidon ssehte Franca 

cyng and Willelm Englalandes cyng, ac hit heold htle hwile ” 

® Ord Vit 545 0 Erat loquax et prodigus, audax et m armis probih- 
simns, fortis certusqne sagittaiius, voce clara et liberal, lingutl difeert.!, facie 
obes^i, corpore pingui breviqne staturS., unde vulgo Gamlaron cognonunatus 
est et Brevis-ocrea ” This last name was given him by his fathci (664 C) 
Gambaron is explained (Roquefort, Glo&saire de la Languc Romane), 

“ Jambe courte, sobnquet donnd a Robert, Due de Normandie, parce quM 
avoit de grosses ]ambes sans mollets, et toutes rondos ” 
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homage and swear fealty to him. One or other of these two chap xxi.^ 
settlements had been further confirmed by the King of the 
French as Overlord.^ In both the settlements of Maine Mame 
also it was rather to Robert than to William himself that settled on 
the County was made over. At the conclusion of the last 
treaty with Fulk of Anjou, Robert had actually done 
homage for Maine, as for his own possession.^ William 
however seems to have looked upon both these acts as 
mere securities for Robert’s final succession, and he had 
not the faintest intention of giving up any part of his 
dominions during his life-time. He no doubt thought 
that he had done quite enough for his son when he joined 
him with his mother in the regency of Normandy during 
his absence.^ We may further believe that William, though 
he might not be prepared to go the length of disinheriting 
his eldest son, did not wish so ill to his subjects as to give 
them Robert for their ruler before his time. Robert how- Robert de- 
ever took a different view of matters. He was stirred up Hmnediate 
by his own ambition and by the suggestions of evil com- 
panions to call on his father for an immediate provision.^ 

^ Ord Vit 545 C “ Gmllelmus Piinceps ante Senlaicum bellum, et 
post in qnadam su0. segntudine, Robertum piimogenitam sobolem suam 
fccerat sutim haaredem, et jussit omnes optimates ei faceie bomagmm et 
fidelitatem At illi gratanter miperante adquieverunt ” The sickness of 
William here spoken of took place at Lillebonno (573 B), but the date is 
not given No one puts forth the giant so strongly as oui own Worcester 
Chromclei in his veiy last entiy (1079), fiom which we also get the con- 
firmation by King Philip Robert revolted “ forhan he his feder ne wolde 
him Isetan waldan his eorldomes on Normandige, he he sylf and eac se 
kyng Pilippus mid his gejiafunge him gegyfen hsefdon, and ha h® betst 
wseron on ham lande hsefdon affas him gesworon and hine to hlafoide 
genumen ” He is abridged by Plorence, 1077 

® See above, p 56^ and vol m p, 199 

® See above, p’ 123 

* I have here to put together two accounts m diffeient parts of Ordeno, 
in the fourth book and in the fifth (pp 545, 569). Both evidently lefer to 
the same time, but it seems hopeless to fi's the exact date Oui one land- 
mark IS that the battle of Gerberoi is fixed by both Chronicles and 
Florence to the year 1079 Ordenc (570 0 ) talks of Bobeit wandering 
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We hear of the abject state of dependence and poverty in 
which his father kept him, a reference wc ipay suppose to 
the fact which has been already mentioned, that he had 
received no share whatever in the spoils of England."* Ilis 
comrades exhorted him to demand a share of the Kingdom 
of England, or at all events the possession of Normandy 
and Maine. They reminded him of the promise of such 
a grant which his father had made long ago.^ A 
dialogue is atti^buted to William and Robert, in which, 
among the conventional scriptural and classical allusions, 
some sayings highly characteristic of the Conejueror seem 
to be preserved. Robert asks for Normandy, which he 
says that his fathar had granted to him before the invasion 
of England. William answers that the request is incon- 
sistent , Normandy is his hereditary possession, which he 
will not give up while ho lives ; England he holds through 
the strength of Normandy.^ Robert has nothing to 
answer, except to ask what he is to do, and how he is to 
find the means to give anything to his followers.'^ Be 

in various parts of the world for about five years, which would seom to fix 
the date of his first rebeUion to about the year 1074 story of 

the quarrel between the brothers at L’Aigle William and JEJemy are spo'ken 
of as '' milites ” But in 1074 Henry, the only one of William's children 
whose birth we can fix exactly, was only six years old, and he was not 
dubbed to nder ’* till 1086 (See below, p 694 ) Florence again dis- 
tinctly places the beginning of the rebellion m 1077, and this date has 
the force of a correction, for Florence is here following the Woicestor 
Chromcle, which places the rebellion and the battle of Geibeioi iii 1079. 
I think then that we may take 1077 as the piobable date for the begiimiiig 
of the quarrel between Robert and his father 

^ See Ord Vit 545 0 , 569 C. “ In ingenti panpene degis,” say 
Robert’s compamons, and they go on at some length in the same strain 

® Ord Yit 545 0 . ** Debitos honores, prmcipatuin videlicet Cieno- 

mannorum et Neustnse” 569 0 “Paitem regm Albionis, aut saltern 
ducatum Hormanniee ” 

® Ib 569 D Incongruum est, fili, quod poscis Per virlutem Kor- 
mannicam obtmui Anglmm Hereditano jure possideo Normanniam, 
ipsamque de manu met dum advixero non ejiciam ” 

* Ib. “ Quid meis chentibus tiibuam ? ” 
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obedient to me in all things,” answers William, and chap xxi 
share my dominions everywhere with me.” Robert says 
that he will not be for ever his father’s hireling; he wants 
something of his own that he may pay his own servants. 

To that end he asks for nothing short of the Duchy of 
Normandy. William reminds him of the duties of sons 
towards their fathers^ and gives him a lecture on Rehoboam 
and the evil of listening to young and foolish counsellors. 

He would do better to consult wise men, experienced 
nobles, or learned scholars like the two Archbishops, Lan- 
franc at Canterbury and William at Rouen.^ ‘‘ My lord the 
King,” says Robert, I did not come here to hear sermons, 
of which my tutors gave me more than enough when 
I was learning giammar.” ^ Will his father give him what 
he asks for, or not ? He has made up his mind that he will 
not stay any longer in Normandy as his servant William Wilham 
again answers that he will not give up his native Duchy 
of Normandy, that he will not give up the Kingdom of 
England which he has won with such toil. God had given lives 
him the Kingdom and God might perhaps take it away 
from him, but he himself would give it up to no man. 

He seems even to have pleaded a religious scruple ; he had 
been crowned and anointed King, and he could not give up 
the Crown which the ministers of Christ had placed upon 
his head.^ His purpose was fixed, while he lived, he 

^ Ord Vit 570 A “A GuiUelmo et Lanfranco Archiepiscopis, et aliia 
sophistia matunsque proceiibus inquire consilium” The mention of ^ 
Archbishop William shows that the dialogue is supposed to be held at 
some tune after 1077 1 we are to admit a wandering of five years, or 
even of one year, this date is impossible. 

* Ib A, B ** Hue, Domine mi Hex, non accessi pro sermombus 
audiendis, quorum copiS. frequenter usque ad nauseam imbutus sum a 
granunaticis.” 

® Ib B Oapiti meo a vicariis Chnsti sacrum diadema celebre impo- 
situm est, et regale sceptrum Albionis ferre mihi soli commissum est. 

Indeoens igitur est, et omnino mjustum, ut quamdiu vitahbus auns 
perfruar, parem mihi vel majoiem in ditione meS. quempiam patiar ” 

VOL. IV. T t 
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CHAP XXI would not endure any one as lus superior or his equal m 
any part of his dominions. 

Eobert Robert^ we are told, went away likening himself to Poly- 
mandy!^^^" and hoping that he might somewhere find Ins 

Adrastos.^ It would seem however that he did not at 
once plunge into open rebellion. But bitter wrath grew 
between father and son, and a trifling accident soon fanned 
Robert’s discontent into a flame. William was now at 
war with Rotrou, Count of Mortagne in Perche, that 
of border land, the nursery of the house of Belesme/ which 

formed part of the Norman diocese of Seez, but which 
owned the temporal superiority of Prance ^ Rotrou boro 
a bad character as a plunderer of the church of Chartres, 
Quairel and was divinely smitten for his ciime ^ William, accom- 
Rol^tuiid panied by his three sons, had marched as far as L’Aigle 
^^UA^ir diocese of Evreux, not far from Ouche on the one 

hand and Vcrneuil on the other. This was the lordshi]) of 
Richer, whose father Eginulf had died in the Malfom ol’ 
Senlac.® The King and his two younger and moio dui-iful 
sons,® William and Henry, wore quartered in one house ; 
Robert lodged in another. The two lads came to then elder 
brother’s quarters, and began to play at dice in the solar or 
upper room, to make a great noise, and at last to throw water 
on Robert and his companions who were below. Robert, 
stirred up by two of the party, Ivo and Alberic of Grant- 


^ Ord Vit 570 C. 

* This seems to follow from the words of Orderic (546 B), that Williiini 

**cum Rotrone Mauritamensi Oomite pacem fecit” (boo bolow, p 644), 
which imply an eailier state of wai ** See vol 11 p 183 

* Ord Vit 546 B “ Animadversione diving ohsurduit, et sic ad moitem 
usque surdus permansit ” 

® See vol ill p 504 

® Ord Vit 545 B “Guillelmus Rufus et Henricus patii favehaiit, 
viresque suas fratemis vinbus sequas aibiti antes, indignum ducebant quod 
frater eorum solus habere patnum jus ambiebat, et agmine clientuni sibi 
obsequente par patn mstiman peioptabat ” Birectly after, then playing 
at dice IS said to be “ sicut militibus mons est ” But sec above, p 640. 
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mesnil, the sons of the Sheriff of Leicestershire/ rushed 
upstairs to avenge the insult. The King smoothed down 
matters for the momentj but in the night Robert decamped 
with his comrades, and made an attempt to seize the ducal 
castle at Rouen. But he was baffled by the faithfulness 
of its commander, the King’s cup-bearer, Roger of Ivry, 
whom we have already heard of in England.^ Robert was 
now at the head of a band of exiles, numbering among them 
several men of the noblest houses in Normandy. Among 
them we find the sons of the two great Earls of the 
Welsh border, William of Breteuil, the son of the fallen 
Earl of Hereford, moved perhaps by wrath at the bonds 
of his brother, and Robert of Belesme, the son of Eail 
Roger of Shrewsbury and of the cruel Mabel, the man who 
was so faithfully to reproduce the crimes of his mother 
and his mother’s house. With these we find the son of 
another famous man, Ralph of Conches or Toesny,^ the 
son of the elder Ralph, renowned at Mortemer and at 
Senlac. These and others of the young nobles of Nor- 
mandy took up the cause of Robert, and forsook their 
solid possessions for the vain hopes he held out to them. ' 
William seized their lands, and with his usual grim plea- 
santry, employed their revenues in hiring mercenaries to 
fight against them.® 

Robert and his companions soon found protectors. Hugh 
of NeufchS,tel, lord of the border-castlcs of Neufch^Uel, 
Sorel, and Raimalast, was the husband of the younger 
Mabel, the sister of Robert of Belesme. He received the 

^ See above, p 232. ® See above, p 46 

® On the youngei Ralph, see above, p 605 

* Old, Vit 546 B “Oppida divitesque fundos pro inani spe et pro- 
missis floccipendendis rehquerunt.” A longer list of Robert’s companions 
IS given in 570 0 One is ** Rodbertus de Molbraio,” seemmgly the future 
Eail of Northumberland 

® Ib “Rex de redditibus eorum atipendaiios dimicantes contra 
eosdem remuneravit ” 
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CHAP XXI. exiles^ and his castles became their head-quarters for 
and by ravaging Normandy.^ And it would soem that B/obert 
p ffp . was already beginning to receive direct encouragement 
from the common Overlord of all, King Philip at Paris. 
An oflSieer of the King’s court, his dajpi/er Aimeric, was 
Siege and present in Hugh’s castle of Raimalast. That castle was 
Raimala^fc besieged by William in company with an unexpected 
ally. The fief of Raimalast owned Rotrou of Mortagne 
as its immediate lord; WiUiam made peace with him, 
took him into his pay, and led him with him to attack 
the fortress of his vassal.^ One day Hugh and his Prench 
ally ventured with three knights without the walls of the 
castle. Four knights of the King’s set upon them, and 
presently the body of Hugh was carried off, and laid on a 
horse, as the historian says, like a hog.*^ Gulfor the son 
of Hugh at once made peace and submitted to William 
Bobert’s The fall of his immediate piotector seems for a while to 
ings. have checked the hopes of Robert. He wandered through 
various lands, betalang himself to the court of his uncle in 
Flanders, and to other princes and nobles of Lotbaringia, 
Swabia, Aquitame, and Gascony, among whom IJdo Arch- 
bishop of Trier is specially mentioned.'^ Many of the 
princes whom he visited gave him large sums of money, 

^ Old Yit 546 A “Hugo, mumcipia sua pro depopulanda Neuairi/l 
patef^cit “ 

^ Ib B “Bex Gmllelmus hunc pietio conduxit, sccumciuo ad obai- 
diouem, quia Baimalast de feudo ejus erat, mmavit “ 

* I accept Mr Thoipe’s explanation (Lappenbeig's Anglo Nonnan 
Kings, 176) of the text of Orderic The words used with regaid to Hugh 
of Neufchitel should be noticed, “Cadaver infausti piredonis, velut oc« 
cisum suem, super equum sustulerunt, et delatuin ante mapalia Bogera 
Comitis, contra quern diu hostiliter ssevieiat, projecerunt ” Hugh was thoie- 
fore at vanance with his father-in-law 

* Ordenc (570 D) calls both Count Bobert and Archbishop Udo the 
“avunculi” of Bobert See vol. iii p 657 The Worcestei Chronicler 
(1079) mentions the visit to Flanders , “ Her Bodbert jwios cyngea sunu 
Willehnes hleop fram his feeder to hia eame Botbryhie on Flandron, for ban 
be his ffleder ne wolde him Isetan waldan his eoildomes on Norniaudigo.” 
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but all that he got he squandered on his worthless com- chap xxi. 
panions of both sexes. He remained as poor as ever, and 
plunged into debt to supply his needs.^ Two sons how- 
ever were born to him in the course of his wanderings ; 
of one of them, Richard, I have already spoken as one 
of those among William’s offspring who met their doom 
amid the haunted shades of the New Forest.^ 

Robert however had still one friend in his own country Matilda 
and in his father’s house. He was the darling son ofjj^obert. 
his mother^ and now the doom of sorrow which brooded 
over William’s house took a new form, by stirring up the 
first strife between William and his Queen. Matilda, 
without her husband’s knowledge, sent large sums of gold 
and silver and other precious things to her banished son. 

William heard of it, and sternly forbade her. But the 
tenderness of the mother prevailed over the duty of the 
wife, and Matilda again sent her gifts to Robert. William 
again rebuked her. She, his companion whom he loved Qwrel 
as his own soul, was spending his wealth on his enemies her and 
who sought his life, and was arming and strengthemng William, 
them against him ^ Matilda could only plead the love 
which she bore to one who is as usual mistaken for her 
first-born son.^ If Robert were dead and lying buried 
seven feet deep below the earth, she would gladly shed her 
blood to bring him to life again How could she enjoy 
wealth while her son was lacking all things ^ Such hard- 
ness was far from her heart, and she dared to add that 
her husband ought not to lay such commands upon her.® 

The wrath of William was kindled,® but the constant 

^ See the graphic description in Ordenc, 570 D. ^ See above, p 614 
® Old Vit 571 A. “ OoUaterahs mea, quam velut animam meam dihgo, 
quam omnibus gazis et potestatibus m toto praefeci regno meo ’* 

^ Ib She IS made to call him “ pmnogenitam progeniem meam ” 

® Ib B “Neo vestra debet hoc mihi jubere potentia” The whole 
speech, whether genuine or not, is weU conceived 

® Ib. “His auditis Bex ferns expalluit, et m tanium ira ejus effer- 
buit,” &c 
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love of so many years pleaded for liis disobedient wife. 
But towards her agent ho felt no scruples. One Samson, 
a Breton, had earned messages and gifts from Matilda 
to her son. William gave orders to scissc and blind him. 
But the Queen^s friends warned him of his danger; ho 
fled to the house of Saint Evroul^ where Abbot Mainer 
sheltered him, and where he put on the , monastic garb 
for the salvation alike of soul and body.^ 

The quarrel between William and his son was soon to 
come to a crisis. Eobert now came^ doubtless not for 
the first time, to the King of the French, and craved 
for some effectual help. Philip accordingly quartered 
him in the castle of Gerboroi ^ in the district bf Beauvais, 
near the borders of Normandy and Fiance. The fortress 
was strong, both by its position and by its ariaficial 
defences. Our histoiian adds that it was always held 
by two lords of equal right, and that it was the custom 
of the place to welcome all exiles and fugitives, whence- 
soever they might come. Eobert was welcomed by the 
two commanders, one of them nameless, the other the 
Y%dmm Helias, a different person doubtless from the 
famous Helias of La Flcche.^ They acted zealously on 
Eobert’s behalf; mercenary soldiers crowded to Gcrl>eroi 
from all quarters ; men of higher rank from various parts 
of Gaul were drawn by the vain promises of Eobert ; even 
many men from Normandy itself, including some who 

^ Ord Vit 571 B "Monacbicum schema pro salvationo corpoiiH ot 
animae salubriter indutus est” This Samson, ''Regmie veiodQ.riuH,” can 
hardly be the same person as the Samson who m Ordenc (531) lecomnionds 
Howel for the see of Le Mans, which did not become vacant till 1085 

® “ Gerberraoum” in Ordenc, '' Gibboracum” m WiUiam of Malmesbury, 
“ Gerborne ?5 ” in the Peterboiough Chronicle, “ Gerbothict” in Florence. 
** Geiberoi” is the present name 

® Ord Yit 572 “Helias Vicedominus cum compan suo exsulom gia- 
tanter regium suscepit, ilhque suisque complicibus au\iliuin in omnilius 
spopondit Mons enim est illius castn ut ibidom duo pares domiiu suit, 
et omnes ibidem fugitivi suscipiantur, undecumqjao advenennt ” 
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had hitherto borne a good character for loyalty, joined chap xxi. 
their forlnnejs with those of the exiles. Such a state of 
things in a fortress so near his border called for William’s 
personal energy to put an end to it.^ He accordingly Wilham 
gathered his forces, garrisoned the border fortresses ofc^paig^^ 
Normandy, and took means to keep the plunderers from 
Gerberoi in check. At last, when the Christmas Feast Wilham 
was over, Wilham, to whom all seasons were alike when G?rberoi. 
there was work to be done, set forth to besiege the castle 
in person. His force, English, Norman, and mercenary, 
had many skirmishes with the defenders of the fortress. 


Among those defenders, Eobert’s French allies are especi- 
ally mentioned 5^ yet there is an extant charter from which 
it would seem, if words have any meaning, that King Question 
Philip himself, by whose authoniy Bobert was quartered pL^ence/ 
at Gerberoi, was personally present in the camp of the 
besiegers.^ The policy of Philip was never very stead- 
fast, but such a sudden change as this almost passes 
the bounds of belief. It is more certain that in this 
siege one specially memorable personal encounter took 
place. Wilham, who had passed unhurt through the nine William’s 
hours’ storm of the great battle/ who, as far as we know, 
had never received a wound in any earlier or later fight, 
had now, for the first tune, to turn his back on an enemy 


^ Ord Vit 572 C. ''Quod tarn prope hmitem smim liostcs &ui sedem 
Ribi elegerant indignuui nec sine tcmbih calumnw diutius pertulit ’* 

^ Xb C, D '*Hinc Noimanni ot Angli regiKiue auxiliares do finitimis 
regiombus acritei insistobaut , illmc Galli et vicmi hostes Rolfoito coli^- 
rentes forhter resi&tebant.” 

® Tbe document is a charter of Saint Quentm, pimted in Bouquet, xii 
604, Gallia Christiana, x, Instiumenta, 247, see also Prevost’s edition 
of Orderic, ii 3S7 It bears the signatures of the Kings Philip and 
William, and is dated, “Actum publics m obsidione prsedictorum Begum 
videlicet Philippi Regis Prancorum et Willelmi Anglorum Regis, prope 
Gerborodum, anno Tnoamati Yerbi MLXXVIII anno vero Philippi Regis 
Prancorum xix ” Compare the mention of Phihp’s ambassadors m 
p 649 

^ See vol 111 p 508 
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CHAP. XXI. 


His en- 
comter 
■with his 
son Robert 


Exploits 
and death 
of Tokig 
the son of 
Wigod 


•William 

Bufns 

wounded. 


The siege 
raised 


in personal conflict^ and to retreat, defeated and wounded, 
in a struggle beneath the walls of a paltry border fortress. 
And William’s first wound came from the hand from which 
a wound is most bitter. Father and son met face to face 
in the battle. The parricidal spear of Robert pierced the 
hand of his father ; an arrow at the same moment struck 
the horse on which he rode, and William the Conqueror 
lay for a moment on the earth, expecting death at the 
hands of his own son. A loyal Englishman sped to his 
rescue — a survivor of Senlac or Ely might well have 
fought for WilL*am in such a quarrel. Tokig, the son 
of Wigod of Wallingford, fighting on horseback in Nor- 
man fashion, sprang down and offered his horse, like 
Eustace at Senlac, to the fallen King. At that moment 
the shot of a crossbow gave the gallant Thogn of Bcikshirc 
a mortal wound, and Tokig gave up his life for his sove- 
reign beneath the walls of Gerberoi, to the increase of the 
estates of his Norman brothers-in-law at Wallingford and 
Oxford. In this fieice exchange of hands trokes the 
younger William, the dutiful son, the future tyiant, was 
also wounded in the defence of his father. With difli- 
culty the King and his sons retreated — an English wntor 
ventures to say that they fled — before the face of the 
victorious rebel, leaving many of their followers dead on 
the field, and many prisoners in the hands of Robert.^ 

It is hard to conceive a blow more grievous than tins. 
Tlie King, the captain, the father, were all alike cut to 
the quick. Before Dol William had first learned what it 
was to flee before an enemy; at Gerberoi he underwent 
the most humiliating personal overthiow, and that at the 
hands of his own subjects and his own son. It is plain 
that the siege of Gerberoi was raised, and that the defeat 
was a real and serious blow; for directly afterwards wc 

^ On the different accounts of this battle, see Appendix SS. On Tokig 
and his fe,mily, see above, p 45, and Appendix G. 
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find William back again at Rouen, and the wisest heads of chap. xxi. 
Normandy are soon debating, not how they might carry 
on the war, but how they might make peace between 
the King and his son.^ Robert himself, in the moment of 
victory, went off again to Flanders.^ He was not incapable 
of generous feeling, and he may have been struck with 
remorse for his crime. Or perhaps the men who flocked 
to Gerberoi on the faith of his empty promises may have 
begun to forsake him. At any rate we next find some of Th© nobles 
the chief men of Normandy, among them the old Roger mandy 
of Beaumont, Roger Earl of Shrewsbury, and Hugh 
Grantmesnil, whose sons had been the original authors 
of the mischief, pleading with Wilham on behalf of his 
son. They admit his crime, but they set forth his youth 
and his penitence ; they pray William not to thrust away 
the returning suppliant, and they venture also to plead 
for their own sons and other kinsmen who were involved 
in Robert’s rebellion.^ William at first was stern ; he set 
forth his own wrongs as prince and father, wrongs such 
as no Duke of the Normans had ever undergone before. 

He complained especially of Robert’s crime in stirring up 
foreign enemies against him.^ At last however the con- William 
stant entreaties of his nobles, the exhortations of his to his son. 
Bishops and other pious men, the entreaties of the Queen, 
the mediation of the Ambassadors of the King of the 
French and of other neighbouring pnnces,® at last moved 

^ Ord Vit 572 B. 

® Ohron Wig 1079 “ And Robert eft gewende to Eleminga lande ** 

This IS the last entry m this Chronicle A sentence following it, expressing 
indignant weanness at Robert’s conduct, is broken off, ** Ne wylle we Ipeh 
her na mare sca^Je awritan ]je he his faeder ge ” The Peteiborough 
writer is henceforward our only guide in our own tongue 

® Ord Yit 572 B, 573 A. Robert’s penitence is strongly asserted. 

* Ib 573 A “ Gallos et Andegavenses cum Aquitanis et innumeris aliis 
in me tembiliter excivit Omne genus humanum, si potuisset, contra 
me commovisset, et me vobiscum trucid8.sset ” 

® Ib B “Legati Regis Erancorum nobilesque vicini et amici” The 
last can hardly mean WiUiam’s own subjects. 
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CHAP XXI. William’s stem heart. He yicklod^ and received his sou 
and his companions. The succession to the Dmihy was 
secured to Robert on the same terms as before/ and a 
Gregory’s short time of peace followed. During tins interval Poi)c 
H^D^ert.^ Gregory addressed a letter to Robert, rejoicing that he 
had come to a better mind, and enlarging on his special 
duty to a father who had won so much for his heirs to 
Eobert’s inherit.^ It must also have been during this short time 
to of reconciliation that Robert was sent on an expedition 

!!^toinn ^'g^inst Malcolm of Scotland, of which we shall hear 

1080. presently, and in which he did not, to say the least, 

gain any special glory ^ It was perhaps partly owing 
to William’s disappointment at this further ill success 
that disputes again broke out between father and son. 
Robert refused to follow his father or to obey him in any- 
Ho again thing Fierce remonstrances and rcpioaehes on Willuiin’s 
father. part followed, and Robert again went away into France 
with a small body of companions.^ 

Marriage From the rebellion of William’s son wc may turn to 
staSe with ^le marriages of his daughters. Constance, betrothed to 
Bnlanny Bntanny soon after the flight of William from 

1086. 


^ Ord Vit 573 B Sec above, p. 638 

^ Epp Greg VII. ap Labbe, Cone. xii. 520, Moii Ciiog 420 
“ Insuper monemns et pateme precamnr lit monti tuas Bcmpor Hit iiiiknin 
quam forti mann, quam divulgatSi gloria, quidquid pater tuiw pOHHi- 
deat ab ore inimicorum extraxent [this was true of Normandy, no h'sH 
than, of England], sciens tamen so non m perpetuiim vivoro, sod ad hoc 
tam vinliter msistere nt hcBre^i ahem [a discreetly vague phraKo] Hua 
dimitteret ” Hubert was of course the letter-cauier between Gn‘goiy and 
Robert 

® See the next Section 

^ Ord Vit ^573 B ^'Denuo post aliquod tempus, paucis sodahbuH fiotus, 
a patre recessit, nec postea rediit, donee patei lediens Alboncum Oomitem, 
ut ducatum Neustnse reciperet, in Galliam ad eum direxit.” T do not 
understand this last allusion I suppose the Earl Alberic spoken of is 
the same whom we shall presently meet with in Northimiboi]an<l, but 
I can make out nothing of this mission to Robert If foi ^‘1 odious” wo 
might read “ monens,” the passage would be intelligible 
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Dolj api^ears several years later in attendance upon her chap, xxi, 
mother.^ In the end however she became Countess of 
the Bretons, though she did not long survive her mar- 
riage 2 Some accounts make her a model of every virtue ; Her cha- 
others hint that she, or her husband under her influence, 
pushed a rigid justice to such extremes that the angry 
people of Britanny conspired and took her off by poison.^ 

She died childless, and Alan married Hermengarde, the 
daughter of Bulk of Anjou and the divorced wife of 
William the Ninth of Aquitaine.^ Conan the son of Alan Hescen- 
and Hermengarde renewed the connexion with William’s 
house by a marriage with a natural daughter of Henry 
the First, and some generations later, through the chances 
of female succession, the County of Britanny became the 
heritage of the son of another Constance, that unhappy 
Arthur who has been so often mistaken for jbhc lawful 
heir of England.^ 


^ Oideuc (603 A) mentions a visit of Queen Matilda, accompanied by 
her daughter Constance, to the monastery of Samt Evroul. This was 
immediately aftei the granting of a charter to the house by William, which 
beais date in 1081. 

® On the dates, sec Appendix ER 

** Will Malm in 276 “ Oonstantia, Comiti Brittanmse Alano Fcrgani 

in coiijugium data, austentate justitice provinciales in moitiferam sibi 
potionem cxacuit This is really in no way inconsistent with the account 
of Ordenc (544 C) , “ Amatoiesoequitatis in Biitanniamultum exsultarcnt, 
si dc fortunata. prog erne laudabiles sibi heredes impetrarent , qui genuma, 
bomtate mdomitisLiitonibus justitise libiam insmuareiit, eosque secundum 
nnrmam divmoo legis ct humanm lationis ire cogerent” An ovei stiict 
justice like that of Tostig is quite consistent with the piety, chanty, and 
zeal of the pubhc good of which he goes on to speak Benoit (42111) 
tells us, 

“Mult par ert sage e afait^e 
E proz e large e enseignide.” 

And directly after, 

“ Kar trop ert bele, sage e proz ” 

The continuator of WiUiam of Jumibges (vui 34) records hei marriage an 
death without giving hei any chaiacter 

^ Old Vit 544 C, Benoit, 42121. 

'■* Seevol 1 p 116 
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Marriage 
of Adela 
■with 

Stephen of 

Chartres 

1080. 


Story of 
Simon of 
Valois 
1074-1082 


Another daughter, Adela^ fills a higher place m history. 
She became the wife of Stephen Count of Blois and 
Chartres, the son of the third Theobald. By him she 
was the mother of Stephen King of the English, and of 
another son of higher personal renown, Henry, the famous 
Bishop of Winchester, the friend of Thomas of London, 
the founder of the Hospital of Saint Cross and of the Lady 
Chapel at Glastonbury.’- As the wife of Count Stephen, 
Adela holds perhaps the highest place among the princesses 
of her generation As the daughter of William, she 
perhaps concerns us more as being most probably the sub- 
ject of a romantic tale which introduces us to the highly 
remarkable son of a somewhat insignificant father. Ralph 
of Montdidier and of Valois, the stepfather, but not the 
friend, of King Philip,^ was succeeded by Simon, his son 
by an earlier wife, Adela ‘ Ho, we are told, had been 
brought up at the court of William,^' and he inherited 
from his father a state of war with his neighbour and lord 
the King of the French. Pie was a devout man, who con- 
sulted Pope Gregory in all his doings, and whom the 
Pontiff entrusted to the special care of Hugh Bishop of 


^ See WiUis, Glastonbury. 

* Will. Malm iu 276 “Adala, Stepbani Blesensis ConutiB u\<u, 
laudatae m sseculo potentise virago, novxter apud Marceimiacum Haiicti- 
moniahs habitum sumpsit.” She died m 1137, having lived to see lior son 
a King For a full picture of her life and charactei — m every way admit - 
able — and for her correspondence with Saint Anselm andHildoboit Bishop 
of Le Mans, I must refer to her Life by Mrs. Green 

® See above, p 90 

* See Art deVeiifier les Dates, 11 703 The death o£ Balph and huccos- 
sion of Simon in 1074 is recorded by Hugh of Fleury (JPertz, ix 390). 
There is a contemporary Life of Simon in Mabillon, Act Sanct Ord S 
Ben Ssec -vi. part 2 (vol vm.) p 374 , Bouquet, xiv. 37, from which a 
great deal la borrowed byAlbenc of Trois-Fontames, 1074-1082 Theie 
IS a shorter notice of him by Wibfert Abbot of Hogent, m D'Achoiy's 
edition of his works, 467, and Bouquet, xii 236* 

® Bouquet, xiv 39 « Eex Anglorum potentissmius, Willolmus nomine, 

qui eum nutnerat.*' 
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Die.^ One of the points^ on which he consulted Gregory chap xxi. 
was because his conscience was smitten on findmg that 
his father had died excommunicate, and was buried at 
Montdidier, a place to which he had no lawful right. 

At the Pontiff’s bidding, Simon had the remains of hisHere-^^ 
father moved from this unjust possession to the church of body of his 
Crepy, where he might at least sleep in ground which was 
lawfully his own. In the process of the translation Simon 
looked upon the face of the corpse, and, horror-struck 
with the sight, he made up his mind to devote himself 
to God.2 For a while he was satisfied with living a pious 
life in the world, and presently his chief vassals pressed 
him to marry. He was married, or at least betrothed, to 
J udith, the daughter of Hildebert, or rather Robert, Count 
of Auvergne ; but he took the first opportunity to persuade 
his bride to leave him and enter rehgion,® Presently he 
IS summoned to Normandy by Wilham, who tells him 
that his daughter is sought in marriage by Alfonso of 
Spain and by Robert of Apulia. But he would rather 
give her to Simon, in memory of the days when he had 
been brought up m his couit.^ Simon pleaded the kindred 


^ Bouquet, xiv. 38 The details of the dealings with Gregory are curious. 
The Pope sent him back absolved , “ Adliibens etiam bom testimomi et 
summse auctontatis custodiam, Hugonem scilicet Diensem Episcopum, qui 
tunc legatioms in Galliis functus est officio, Abbatemque Oluniacensem 
[Hugonem] ** On Hugh, see above, p 43 1 

* This striking incident is told by Wibert (Bouquet, xii 237) , Quo 
ante delationem detecto, et sub ocuhs filu ad nudum revelato, quum poten- 
tissmii gemtoris quondam que ferocissimi tabidum attendisset coipus, ad 
contemplationem miserse conditionis se contulit ” 

^ Bouquet, xiv 38 The tale is very strikingly told The Life calls 
her the daughter of Hildebert, but the reigning Count of Auvergne was 
named Robert See Bouquet's note, and Art de Verifier les Dates, 
11 3'?4 

* William IS made to say (Alberic, 1076), Nutrimentum meum quod 
in te, augmentan cupiens, neglectis nuntiis Regis Hispaniarum Effiinsi 
et Roberti Pnncipis Apulise, tibi filiam meam quam queerebam traders in 
uxorem proeelegi " The original Life is fuller, but to the same effect. This 
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CHAP. XXI. between himself and Queen Matilda, and craved leave 
to consult the Pope about the matter. lie* at once went 
and made his monastic profession; the Counli became 
a Saint, and the fame of his holiness wa»s spread throughout 
He helps to all Europe. He once more appears in connexion with the 
wXam^ history of William, when he came to join his entreaties 
andRohert those of the Normau nobles who strove to set Robert 
His death and his father at one again.^ Dying at Rome a few years 
later, he received the unwonted honour of being buried 
among the Popes, and his tomb was adorned with special 
gifts by the Queen whose daughter he had refused ^ 
Whatever faith we may put in this story, there is no 
Proposals doubt as to the marriage of Stephen and Adcla. The 
proposals of the Count of Chartres are said to liave been 
Geoffr^ of through GeolTrey of Chaumont, of whom we have 
Ohaumont. already heard as one of the adventurers (Vom other 
lands who had followed William to the concpiest of Eng* 
Themai- land.® The betrothal took place at Breteuil, and tlie 
Chaxtres marriage was celebrated at Chartres.^ But it should be 
Alleged noticed that one version of the story of Simon brings 
of Wii- before us that daughter of William, whoever she was, who 

da^Lerto^^® betrothed, but never married, to Alfonso of Spain. 
Alfonso, This, I am inclined to think, was the same daughter who 


wooing on tlie part of Eobeit Wiscard seems rather apocryphal, but I 
believe it is just possible. 

1 Bouquet, xiv 40 “Anglorum Begem et Bogmam, qui cuiu nutii- 
erant, visendi gratia Normamiiam usque pioperavit, illucquo jioivonieuH 
contra fihum, Bobeitum nomine, Begem dimicantcm invcnifc, qiii uiiujue 
compassus, pace reformats,, pestilentije malum a regiono fugavit ” 

® All this IS given m full in the Life, and is copied by Albeuc^ but it is 
not found m "Wibert. 

® So we are told in the Liber de Castro Ambasise in D'Achoiy, 111 277 
He is said to have brought Adela to Chaitres, and to have afterwards 
mainly dwelt at Stephen’s court On this Geoffiey, see vol 111 p 31.^1 
* Ord Vit 573 D Stephen sought foi the marnage '^cum Guinelmo 
Bege firmare volens amicitiam ” See also Hugh of Plcury (Peitz, ix 391), 
but he does not fiv the date. 
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had been promised to Eadwine.^ I do not pretend to ohap. xxi. 
fix her name; it was forgotten while two of her sisters 
and the King her brother were still hving.^ The story 
runs that the memory of her English lover still lived in 
her heart, that she prayed that she might never be joined 
to the Spaniard, that her prayer was heard, that she died 
on the journey, that her body was brought back and buried 
at Bayeux, and that, as one story adds^ her knees were 
found to have grown hard by the length and frequency 
of her prayers.® 

The blows were now falling heavily on the house ofMisfor- 
• « . t^unos of 

William. His eldest son was in open rebellion^ and had William's 

barely escaped the guilt of jparricide. A daughter had^^”^^^^* 

died, seeking death rather than a marriage which she 

hated. It was about the same time that his second son, 

the young Richard, met with his mysterious death in the 

New Forest, the first of the victims which the ruined 

homes and churches of Hampshire were to call for from 

the hearth of their destroyer ^ And now a heavier stroke 

than all was to come upon the falling Conqueror. His 

wife, for whom in his youth he had so long waited and 

struggled, who had been for so many years the partner of 

his cares and counsels, but whose company he had of late 

so often had to sacrifice to the needs of his policy, had 

during these gloomy years for the first time withstood and 

disobeyed him, and now she was taken from him for over 

After a long sickness Queen Matilda died, and died, as was Death of 

to be expected, a pious and edifying death. She was of Matilda 

course buried in her own church at Caen, where her eldest 

daughter was already a professed nun and was one day to 

^ See vol 111. p. 66i. I have there adopted the suggestion of Mrs 
Gieen that the betrothal of one daughtei to Eadwme has been confounded 
with the betiothal of another daughter to Harold. 

® See Will. Malm iii 277 
Sec Appendix TT 


* See above, p, 613. 
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Hubert 
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1083-1086 


be a renowned Abbess.^ A tomb rich with gold and gems 
marked Matilda’s resting-place, and an epitaph of letters 
of gold, in the hexameters of the day, told of the splendour 
of her birth and of her second marriage, of Iw foundation 
of the church in which she lay, and of the bountiful hand 
with which she had ever distributed of her wealth to the 
wants of the poor and needy.^ 

The grief of William was deep and lasting. He was a 
mourner till the day of his death.® But he had straightway 
to turn from his domestic sorrow to grapple with another 
revolt, and to see his arms undergo another check.'^ There 
were spirits in the conquered land of Maine who could 
never bring themselves to submit to the Norman yoke. 
Chief among these was the Viscount Hubert, the lord of 
Beaumont and IVesnay, of the resistance of whose castles 
we heard in William’s last Cenomannian campaign.^* Hubert 
had again offended the King, and the dispute grow till 
at last Hubert openly rebelled.® He loft Beaumont and 
Fresnay, and established himself in his hill foitress of 
Sainte-Susanne, planted on an inaccessible rock by the river 
Arne, a tributary of the Sarthe"^ Followers ilocked to 
him, and from his fastness he spread havoc over those parts 
of the County which clave to their allegiance to William. 

^ See above, p 634 

® See the epitaph m Ordenc, 648 A The verseH moat to her honour 
are, 

“ Hssc coxisolatnx mopum, pictatis amatzix, 

Gazis dispersis pauper sibi, <hvis egems 

® Will Malm ill 273. Lacrimis per multos dies ubertim proaecutus, 
amissse cantatem desideravent, qum et ex eo tempoie, si ciedimufl, ah 
Omni voluptate descivit ” 

* Ord. Vit. 648 B. ** Post obitum glonosse Mathildis Regmfo WillelmuH 
Rex pene iv amus quibus supervixit, multis procellis tribulationum contiA 
eum insurgentibus vehementer laboravit " 

® See above, p 558. 

® Ord Vit 648 B Quibusdam parvis occasionibus Regem pnus .. 
offendit, sed postmodern m majus crescentibus,” &c ^ lb 0 
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The walled towns and the capital itself were harassed/ and chap xxl 
those who were entrusted with their defence sent urgent 
messages to their King; Duke^ and Count to come to their 
rescue. 

But the days were gone when Domfront and Alen9on, 

when Dover and Lincoln; had yielded to the dread of 

William’s name. He came; and he saw that the work 

was too much for him. Samte-Susanne was not to be 

taken.2 There were no means of besieging the castle ; The^astle 

William confined his plans to doing something to check sieged, but 

the ravages of Hubert. For this purpose he built and 

garrisoned a counter-fortress m the neighbourhood.^ The^o^r^o«>d 
, , garrisoned, 

weightier affairs of Normandy and England called William 

away from the beleaguering of a single Cenomannian 

stronghold/ or it may be that he was fain to leave to 

others an enterprise in which so little glory was likely to 

be won. The chief command was given to William’s pro- ill luck of 

mised son-in-law; Alan of Britanny, and the war was mans, corn- 

deemed important enough to call for the services of many ^ 

of the chief men both of England and Normandy. WeBntanny 

hear of the presence of the two Williams, the Earls of 

Surrey and Evreux, of Richer of L’Aigle, of the Breton 

Hervey, who held a high command,® but we hear of them 

only through their ill luck. All were killed, wounded, or 

taken prisoners. One man whose name is familiar to us 

seems to have been more fortunate. Robert of Oily was 

^ Ord Vit 648 B. “ Custodes Ca?noinanmcje urbis et circumjacentium 
oppidonun infestationibus Huberti frequenter Lices&iti sunt ” 

^ Orderic (648 D) says expressly, “ Castrum Sanctse Susannse, quod inac- 
cessibile erat prse rupibus et densitate mnearum qmbm cirmmdabatur^ 
obsidere nequmt, nee hostem qux intus erat ad libitum coarctare valuit, 
quia fortiter sibi procurabat et amplos aditus babebat 
® See vol 11 p 264 for the like at Bnonne. The kmreixKfiia m this 
case IS called '' mumcipium '* 

* Ord Vit 648 D Pro magnis regni negotiis in Neustnam rediit ” 

® Ib 649 D “Herveus Brito, quern magistrum militum consti- 
tuerat ” 


VOL. TV 
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oHAP. XXI there, and his services in the war were such as to he 
Bobort of Kingf with a further grant of lands in 

Oily, Oxfordshire.^ In a war which was spread over throe years 
the advantage seems to have been always on the side of 
Hubert. Warriors flocked to him from Burgundy, where 
he had a family connexion/ from Aquitaine^ and from 
other parts of Gaul. And we are told that, though the royal 
camp was better supplied with the signs of wealth and 
materials of luxury, the defenders of the rebel castle were 
fully the equal of the King’s forces, not only in daring but in 
actual numbers.® Hubert and his comrades were enriched 
by the ransoms of the chief men of Normandy and 
England.^ Not a few among them lost their lives. The 
Death of end of Richer of L’Aigle is worth the telling. On a 
L’Aigle. November day, a party of Normans were atta(*king the 

followers of Hubert. A beardless boy, hidden behind a 
thicket, struck Richer with an arrow beneath the eye. 
The comrades of the baron seized him and were about 
to put him to death, but the dying Richer gathered such 
strength as he had left to bid them for God’s sake to spare 

^ In Domesday, 158 &, it is said of LudweU m Oxfoidshire, ** hanc 
dedit Rex W Roberto apud obsidionem Sanctm Susannoo ** A much mt)re 
mysterious Domesday entiy may also be connected with this war Ocriain 
lands of Oswald, a Thegn of Suney (36 &), were said by Bwhoj) Otlo 
to be Kable to a yearly p,iymeiit either of two marks of gold or ol two 
hawks — a singular alternative. It is added, ** Et hoc per conccHsioneiu 
Abbatis fratns Osuuoldi, scibcet pro hello quod contra Gaufi iduin p.irvum 
facere debuit” lean throw no light on this foierumioi ol Sii (iltM)llt(‘y 
Hudson, unless he has anything to do with one “ Mdchiellus do (hutot 
fihus Godefridi parvi” (Ord Yit 649 0 ), who was killed lu this war. He 
was fighting on Williana*s side, but his father may have been among the 
rebels 

a Ord. Vit. 648 D 

® Ib. “ Regis famdia . divitiis, epulis, ae bellicis suinptibus pra?- 
stabat, sed castrensis cuneus eis virtute ac multitudine mquiparau sata- 
gebat ” 

* Ib. The last words of the desciiption are emphatic , “ Trdius aniiis 
Hubertus Nonnannis restitit, et, mimicoiuni opibus locuples, invictus 
pennansit ” 
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him, for that his own sins deserved (loath. The hoy was oha.?. xxi. 
lot go, and Richer having, for want of a priest, confessed 
his sins to his comrades, dic'd Ix^forc cmild. ho earned 
back to William’s fortress.^ A la.le of generosity like this 
docs something to rc]i<iV('. Iho wc'arineHs of this wretched 
border warfare. 

The struggle went on, but wholly to the advantage of 
Hubert ; Earl William of Warren, Gilbert the brother of 
Richer, and others who wore seeking to avenge his death, 
got only wounds for their pains. Count William of 
Evreux was taken prisoner. At last the Normans, finding 
that all their attempts wore vain and that their forces 
were daily lessoning, laid the* plain state of the case before 
King William in England. Hubert was not to be eon- 
quorod; valour and hujk wore alike on his side. They Hubert 
exhorted the King to make peace, and peace was granted towrnxam. 
on the fullest terms. Hubert (grossed over to England, ho 
icceivod the iiardon of William for his past oftences, he 
was confirmed in all his jxissessions and rights, and 
remained ever after his faithful subject.''* 

The war of Saint c-Susanno brings us vciy near to the 
last stage of William’s liib. But before we survey the 
great legislative acts of his latest yoai’S in England, one or 
two ccelebiasiieal events in Normandy may well be men- 
tioned. The famous Bishop Hugh of Lisicux had died in o! 
the year which had been marked by the dedication of so Bishop of 

many Norman churches ^ A strange warfare was waged jiiy 7, 

1077 

^ I have pretty well translated the story in Ordenc, 649 A. He adds 
a panegyric on Richer which, from this his one recoided act, we can helieve 
to be fully deserved. 

The ** municipium ” of a former extract; has now become urbs.” 

2 The date seems to be marked by the war occupying the tune between 
the death of Matilda m 1083 and the Survey m 1086 Tn Orderio, 649 D, 
the latter follows at once, introduced with his tomponbus ” 

® See above, p 429, and ou Bishop Hugh, vol 111 p 118 * 

U XI % 
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over his body between his canons and the nnns of a 
monasteiy of his rearing,"^ while las metropolitan, the 
austere Primate John, was smitten with a divine judgement 
for refusing befitting honours to his deceased sufTragan.*^ 
But the point of real importance is the choice of his suc- 
cessor, a choice in which William might seem not to have 
shown his usual care for spiritual things. Gilbert Maminot, 
who was now placed on the throne of Lisieux, was a man 
of eloquence and of varied worldly knowledge. Ho was 
skilled in the physical sciences, and especially in the art of 
medicine, and he made his church a centre of learning of 
this kind. He was bountiful and charitable, and did strict 
justice in all temporal matters. But to the spiritual care 
of his flock he took little heed; for the church and its 
services he had no love. Hunting, hawking, dicc^ worldly 
cares, studies^ and amusements of all kinds^ filled up his 
time. The historian hints that he might have said yel. 
worse things of him, if he had not been withheld by his 
respect for one at whose hands he had himself received tlu^ 
order of subdeaeon.® 

The choice of Gilbert Maminot for a great ecclesiastical 
oflSee IS worth notice He was clearly a man by no means 
lacking in merit. He ought not to have been made a 


^ See the story m Orderic, 550 B, and foi the Abbey of Saint Miiiy ut 
Li&ieux see Neustna Pia, 583 Each party claimed to biuy liim, an<l 
unless their chronicler belies them, the stiength of speech oi tJio devout 
virgms carried them beyond the hounds of Latin or Fi eiich , ^toi nil luoi ie 
pumatur qui soma patns nostn filiabus suis aufeire conatui ” William 
heard both sides, sed regahs censuia fiagilioii magis sc\ui compatitui ” 

^ See the story in Orderic, 550 B, C The Arclibishoi> was sti uck dumb, 
and remained so to the end of his days, so that he had to Ht<in<l by while 
Hugh’s successor was consecrated by Michael Bishop of Avraiiches. 

® See the long picture of him given by Oideiic, 550 B, 551 A It is 
perhaps all summed up in one sentence , “ Scienfcia liltoraium ot Licundia 
pollebat, divitiis et deliciis indesinentei affluebat, propri«e voluntate ot 
carms curse inmis serviebat ” A list is given of the eminent men in the 
chapter of Lisieux at this time, including oui old fiiond iho Archdeacon 
WiUiam of Poitiers On the parentage of Gilbert sco above, p 3^7. 
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Bishop ; but m an age when the Church monopolized learn- 
ing and science of all kinds^ there was no way of promoting 
such a man except by making him a Bishop. The ap- 
pointment was quite unlike those appointments in the 
days of William’s minority, when ecclesiastical preferments 
were turned into mere provisions for younger or illegitimate 
members of the reigning house. It had more in common 
with those appointments of a somewhat later day, when 
Bishopricks and other ecclesiastical oflSces were made the 
rewards of statesmen and diplomatists. But whatever we 
say of this appointment to the see of Lisieux, in the next 
great ecclesiastical oiBce which William bestowed he con- 
sulted the strictest ecclesiastical propriety. Two years 
after the death of Hugh of Lisieux the Primate died/ and 
William, as I have already mentioned,^ at once offered 
the vacant post, the greatest spiritual preferment in his 
continental dominions, to Wimund of Saint Leutfred, the 
daiing monk who had denounced his conquest and refused 
his offers in England. When Wimund, from the noblest 
motives, refused the offered promotion, William again 
sought for a man of real ecclesiastical merit The suc- 
cessor of John, canonically elected, as we are told, was 
William, called the Good Soul, who had succeeded Lanfranc 
in the Abbey of Saint Stephen, and who now ruled the 
church of Rouen for thirty-one years.-^ His chief act was 
the holding of a council at Lillebonne in the second year 
of his primacy, in which, besides a great number of enact- 
ments of the usual kind, the Truce of God was once more 
solemnly ordained.^ Ecclesiastical censures are denounced 
against all violators of the truce, and the secular power is 
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‘ Ord Vit 551 B His epitaph is given, which does not mention his 
loss of speech, but does speak of his “ lingua diseita ” 

^ See above, p 448 

3 Ord Yit 551 C, Chron S Steph in anno 
* See vol 11 p 241 
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CHAP. XXI, called in to strengthen the hands of the Bishop.^ The 

Ke-ena^ need for the re-enactment of this ordinance, which is said 
xaent of 

the Truce to have been carefully observed in the more prosperous 
of God. of William’s reign, ^ was probably owing to the con- 

fusions which had begun to arise now that William’s 
power was defied by his own subjects. 


§ 3. T/ie Affairs of ihe Scottish and Welsh Marches. 
1087-1081. 

Compara- While the aflhirs of Normandy were in this confused 
state, and while the arms of William met with little 
but defeat, England remained comparatively quiet. 
several years wo hear nothing of the groatcu* part 
of the country. In some years the Chronicles are an 
absolute blank. Quite towards the end of William’s 
reign we shall come to a time of great legislative activity ; 
but, for about six years after the death of Walth(^o(‘, the 
internal history of England consists of a single outbreak, 
for it hardly amounted to an insurrection, in the most 
northern Earldom of England. But along the Marches, 
Scottish and Welsh, the usual warfare went on. 

We have hoard nothing of Malcolm since ho coun- 
selled his brother-m-law Eadgar to make his peace with 
William.® We now first come across his name in a 
mutilated passage of our Chronicles which records a 
success which he gained over a competitor within his 
own Kingdom. Mselslsehta or Malsneehtan, a son of- 

^ Ord Vit 552 A “ Pax Dei, quse vulgo Tievia dicitiu, sicut ipse 
Pnneeps Gmllelmus earn in initio constitueiat, fiimitoi toneatui, et por 
smgulas parochias dictis excommunicationibub renovetui ” Tho lospectivo 
functions of the Bishop and the Viscount (Uegis Vicecomcs) aio then 
desenbed By another clause (553 D) penalties aio dciioiiacod against 
priests who shall excommunicate any one without ihe licence of the 
Bishop, “ prseter Tievise Dei mfiactoies et latronos " 

* See vol. 11, p 241 3 above, p 570 
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Lulach, and therefore a representative of the claims of xxi. 
Macbeth or of Gruach^ had been again in rebellion, butM^alcolm 
he was now overthrown by Malcolm. The King took Msetohta. 
MffilslaBhta’s mother^ and all his best men, and all his 
cattle, and he himself hardly escaped.^ This victory 
doubtless raised the strength and spirit of Malcolm, and 
two years later he ventured on another inroad into Eng- 
land. He crossed the border in the August of the year 
in which William and Robert were fighting before Ger- 
beroi. He harried all Northumberland as far as the Tyne, Invasion of 
and went back after slaying many hundreds of men and bwland^by 
carrying off great spoil in captives, money, and treasures 
of every kind.® The gentle influence of Margaret may 1079 
have reformed the personal conduct and the internal 
government of Malcolm, but his neighbours of England 
reaped but little benefit from»the change. 

This new blow, like Malcolm's former inroad • into 
England, was not at once avenged. William took no 
measures agamst the Scottish King until he was called 
on to chastise a domestic disturbance as well as a 
foreign invasion The episcopate of Walcher of Durham Episcopate 

is known to us m some detail. We have seen thatof:Srfi°am 

1071-1080. 

^ Chron Wig 1078 “ And her Malcholom kyngc gewann Mselslsehtan 

modox [a blank follows in the manuscript] and ealle his betstan menu and 
ealne his ga*rsuman and his orf, and he sylf uneatSe a?tb£erst " The parent- 
age of this pretender comes from the Annals of Ulster (O’Conor, iv. 

350), which record his death under 1085, with the title of King of Moiay, 
“Maelsnectai mac Luhwgh n Muiieb ” See Mr E W Robertson, 1. 

I 39 » without whose leference I should haidly have seaiched the Ulster 
Annals on such a point On Lulach see vol. u p 366 

® Chron Petrib 1079. “ On hisum geare com Melcolm cyng of Scot- 
lande into Englelande betwyx J?am twam Manan mses&an mid mycclum 
fyrde, and gehergode Nor^Jhymbraland hit com to Tme, and ofsloh feala 
hund manna and ham Isedde manige sceattas and gersuma and menn on 
hefininge,” This is specially marked to be in the same year as Gerberm 
Florence is to the same effect , but curiously enough this entry is left out 
by Simoon, though this expedition is reckoned among the five attnbuted to 
Malcolm m the insertion under 1093 
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CHAP XXI. a close friendship existed between him and Earl Walthoof,^ 
and after the execution of the English Earl, the temporal 
care of the Northumbrian Earldom was jdaced in the 
Character hands of its Lotharmgiau Bishop.^ His government was 
vernment hardly such as we should have looked for from a man 
chosen by William to rule a turbulent border province. lie 
appears as amiable but weak, as one whose chief fault, 
like that of Eli, to whom he is expressly compared, was 
that of not doing enough to chastise the excesses of those 
who acted in his name.® Himself a secular priest, he 
Revival of became the reviver of the monastic life in his diocese ; and 
g.g natives as well as strangers both 

enjoying and abusing his favour. It was as a favourer 
of monks in a land where the religious life liad wholly 
died out that his episcopate has left its most la, sting 
memory. Smee the great Danish invasion monks had 
been unknown north of the Humber , the old monasteries 
had fallen beneath the lage of the heathen, and till Selby 
became the dwelling-place of the holy hermit of Auxerre/ 
they had found no successors ^ Of the fiillcn stiato of the 
once famous houses of Jarrow and Wcarmouth we have 

^ See above, p. 524. 

2 Sun Dun. 1075 (Hinde, p 98) ‘‘Walthoovus Comes (U‘(!<ij)iiatur 
Post quern cura comitatus committitur Walcbcro EpiBcopo ” William of 
Malmesbury (Gest Pont. 271) seems to have fancied that lie was appointed 
Earl at an. earlier time , “ Superpositus est adbuc viventx [I 5 gohuuu(>] 
Walkerus, qui esset Dux pariter provincise et Epwcopiis, fionau'Uiuo lo- 
beUionem gentis gladio et formaret mores oloquio ” 

® See his character m the Duiham History, 111 23 Wo hoai of the ovil 
deeds of his Archdeacon and some of his knights, who aio oliaigo<l with 
both robbery and murder ^ See Appendix PF 

® Sun Dun 1074 (p 94) “Postquam sievissima paganoium devastatio 
gladio aeflamm^ ecclesiasacmonasteiiam cineies redegciat, debcioiito penc 
Christianitate, vix ahquse ecclesiae, et h« virgis feenoquo coutoxtre, sod 
nulla uspiam monastena per cc annosiosedificabantur, topcHcente pauUatim 
fidei religione, cultu vero religionis penitus dehciente, inon<iclioium nomon 
erat provincialibus mauditum. In stuporem vertebantur, quum (picmhbot 
monachilis habittis et vitae forte conspiceient ’* So to the same ollbct, but 
moie briefly, mthe Duiham Histoiy, 111 21 
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already heard. ^ But it now came into the hearts of chat, xxi 
certain monks in a distant shire, who had read in Bseda 
how full Northumberland once was of holy places, to set conie from 
foith on a missionary enterprize to the benighted land combe and 
The leader of them was Ealdwine, who forsook a high 
position as Prior of the great house of Winchcombe to go Ealdwme 
foith and revive religion in the North. In the neighbouring 
house of Evesham he found two brethren like-minded with combe 
himself, jElfwine a deacon^ and Regenfnth, seemingly a 
lay brother ^ The three set forth on foot, with an ass to 
carry their books and vestments. In this guise they reached 
Yoik, and prayed the Sheriff of the shire, Hugh the son 
of Baldric,^ to guide them to Monkchester, the future 
Newcastle.^ But as Monkchester in no way answered to 
its name, they were glad to accept the invitation of Bishop 
Walcher, who offered them the mined monastery of Jarrow 
for their dwelling-place. Theie they patched up the They re- 
dismantled church, and built a poor dwelling-place for ebureb of 
themselves beneath its walls.® The pious example spread , 
a few of the natives of Northumberland, and a larger 
number of proselytes from Southern England, joined the 
humble brotherhood.® The Bishop, marking their zeal 

' See above, pp 300, 304, 505, and Appendix HH 

® See tbe Duiham History, 111 21, and by the Noithuinbnan interpo- 
lator under 1074 Regenfiitb — Beinfndus — ^is described as “ignarus 
litterarum.” 

® See above, p 571 The Sheriff is not mentioned in the Durham 
History. 

^ See both our authoiities, and Mr Hmde*& note, p 94. The Dm ham 
History adds, “ Locus, licet ad episcopatum Dunelmensem pertmeat, juris 
tamen Northanhymbrorum Comitis habetur.” In 1074 Waltheof was still 
living 

® Hist. Eccl Dun m 2 1 ** Culmen de lignis informibus et feeno super- 

ponentes, divinse servitutis officia ibidem celebrare coepenmt Fact^tque 
sub ipsis paiietibus casulS, ubi dormirent et manducarent, religiosorum 
eleemosynis pauperem vitam sustent 3 ,runt ” 

® Ib “Pauci de ips& Northanhymbrorum provinoi^, plures vero de 
australibus Anglorum partibus ” 
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and energy, gave them the lordship of Jarrow and other 
possessions, the revenues of winch enabled them to l)uild 
the tower and monastic buildings which still remain.* Tt 
is to the fortunate poverty of the house of Jarrow that we 
owe that Bseda’s choir is still left to us. 

But the flame, when once kindled, spread far more 
widely. The restored house of Jarrow became the cradle 
and centre of a whole crowd of monastic foundations. 
jElfwine remained in the dwelling-place of Bseda as Prior 
of the revived monastery. But Regenfrith, now, we may 
presume, no longer ignorant of letters, went forth as the 
reviver of the monastery of Whitby, once, under the 
older name of Streoneshalh, the holy house of ITild, 
the daughter of the Bretwalda Oswm,^ From Whitby 
sprang another famous house; under the <*ar(^ of Karl 
Alan, and under the government of its (Irst Abbot 
Stephen, the church of Earl Siwaid at Galmanho'* grew 
into the great Abbey of Saint Mary without^ the walls 
of York.^ Ealdwine himself became the master of a inoio 
famous disciple Turgot, in after days Prior of Durham, 
Bishop of Saint Andiew% and biographer of tli(^ holy 
Queen Margaret, was an Englishman oi‘ noble birth in 

^ Hist Eccl Dun. 111 2 1 They were given wben Walclior ** cos t>oclcsi.im 
ipsam lesedificaie ot destnicta mouacliorum babitacula vidoi'et voHo rostau- 
rare,” ** ut et operam perficere et sine mdigcnti^k ibi possent vivcie ” 

^ Baeda, in 24, iv, 23. For the later foundation, sco Mon Aiigl 1 
especially the documents in 1 409, 410 Rcgenfnth ih hoie ninth' .i “ inih'W 
strenuissimus,” who comes into Northumberland “in obhcqiiio Doniuu hui 
Willebni Bastard Regis Anglorum,” and who is strack with reinoist' at the 
desolation of so holy a place In the list of bem faciois in p 41 x wo aie 
struck by the number of English and Daiush iiamos, as Uhtiod the son of 
Thurkill, XJhtied the son of Gospatnc, and his son Thoifin, and otlioiH, 

® See vol u p 375 

* See the History of Abbot Stephen in Mon Angl iii 545 In 1088 the 
house found a strange benefactor m William Rufus The date of the foun- 
dation, 1078, comes, it would seem, from an intorpolatoi of the intci polator 
See Mr Hmde’s note, p 98. In 1074 wo road, “do ccclcsiola factum 
nobile coenobium,” 
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the parts of Lindesey. Already, it would seem, a chap xxi. 
priest, he was given to William as one of the hostages 
for the obedience of his shire.^ Kept in ward in the His escape 
castle of Lincoln, he escaped by dint of a bribe to his cola 
keepers, and made his way to a Norwegian ship in the ^ 
haven of Grimsby. In that very ship certain ambassadors 
from King William to King Olaf of Norway 2 had already 
taken their passage. The hostage had been sought for 
in the ship by the King’s officers, but the friendly North- 
men kept him hidden till the ship had actually sailed. Then 
the hostage for whom such search had been made suddenly 
appeared before the astonished eyes of the envoys. They 
called on the sailors to turn back again, that the King’s 
fugitive might be delivered up to him. The Northmen 
refused, and William’s ambassadors had to put up with 
the company of the man who was fleeing from William’s 
prison. The English priest was received in Norway with 
all honour, and the pious King Olaf took him as his of Norway, 
master in divine things.^ But the heart of Turgot was 
ever and anon stirred by calls to the monastic life. At 
last, enriched with the gifts of the fnendly Norwegian 
King, he set sail to return to England. His ship was 
wrecked ; his treasures were lost; he himself barely reached 
the shore of Northumberland with his life. He went 
to Durham, and told the Bishop his wish to enter 

religion. Walcher entrusted him to the caie of Ealdwine He joins 

Ealdwme 

^ Sun Dun 1074 (p 95, ed Hmde) Is, prosapiam trahens de genere 
Anglorum non infimo,nnus erat inter alios qui, nuper subjugatS, Nonnannis 
AngliS., obsides pro tofcS. Lindeseil. in Lindicolono castro custodiebatur 
This must, I suppose, be placed soon after the taking of Lincoln m 1068. 

The rest of the story comes from the interpolated Florence 

® See above, p. 122 The ambassadors go m a merchant-ship, “navem 
mercatonam . in quS. navi etiam legati Willelmi Regis Norwegiam 
mittendi subvectionem sibi paraverant ” 

® Sim Dun u s. “Audito quod dericus de AngM venisset, quod 
magnum tunc tempons videbatur, eum ad discendos psalmos quasi magis- 
trum sibi exhibuit ” 
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at Jarrow,^ and presently Ealdwme and Ttirgot set Ibrtli 
and dwelled at Melrose, witlxm the dominions of Malcolm. 
Here they sulBfered persecution at the hands of the Scottish 
King, who is even said to have throalened them with 
death, because they refused to swear fealty to him.*-^ At 
the bidding of Bishop Walcher they came back, and wore 
placed by him at Wearmouth, where, under their care, 
the old church of Benedict Biscop, ruined in the wars of 
Malcolm, became again a place of Christian and monastic 
devotion. 

Thus the religious life once more took root and flourished 
in the most northern parts of England. Bishop Walcher 
himself thought of making the monastic profession in Ins 
own person, and of setting monks instead of seculars to bo 
the immediate ministers of Saint Cuthberht. lie oven 
began to raise monastic buildings around the cathedral 
church, from which the canons were not as yet driven •* We 
His deal- know not whether he had any schemes of the like sort witli 
Wtham a seat of the secular clergy more recent but hardly 

less venerable in the eyes of Englishmen than the church 
of Samt Cuthberht himself. William had made a gift 
to the Lotharingian Bishop of Earl Harold’s lordshi]> of 
Waltham, in order that he might have a home in t.he 
neighbourhood of London when he was called on to 
attend the Great Councils of the realm.^ The collegii 

^ At tins stage the account m the Durham Histoiy (m 22) corm^n m 
Turgot appears without any account of him, Walchei oiitiuHts him to 
Ealdwme, and for awhile “sub magisterio Aldwim clencus mtoi moiuchoH 
degebat 

2 Hist Eccl Dun ib “Graves ab illo mjunas poituloumt ot per- 
seoutiones, pro eo quod, evangdicum ptdceptiim sermntes, juraie ilh hdoli- 
tatem noluerunt ** Did they refuse to take any oath ^ 

® Ib “Positis fundamentis monachoium habifcacuLi ubi nunc habentui 
Dunelmi construere coepit ” 

* De Inv 22 “ Walchenus Dunelmensis Episcopus, oui dedciafc earn 
[viUam Walthamensem] . lUustiis Rex Willolmus ut hab(‘rot ihi doim- 
cilmm quum vocaretur a lemotis ubi habii«ibo.t partibus ad couodmm ” The 
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went on undisturbed in its foundation, though robbed, chap xxi. 
it is said, of part of its moveable wealth,^ and though 
the Bishop of Durham himself is charged with taking 
possession of a portion of its lands.^ 

But the ecclesiastical schemes of Walcher were all cut 
short by the fate which was brought upon him by the 
errors of his temporal government. Chief among hisWalcher*s 
unworthy favourites were one Gilbert, a kinsman, and Gilbert, ' 
therefore doubtless a countryman, of his own, and 
chaplain Leobwine, of whose descent or birth-place we 
hear nothing.® Gilbert had the general care of the 
Earldom under the Bishop;^ Leobwine too was trusted 
by him in affairs both ecclesiastical and temporal^ A 
third evil counsellor was Leofwine, the Dean of Durham, 
of whose English birth there can be no doubt. Another Ligulf and 
English friend of the Bishop was a man of another 
stamp. This was Ligulf, a Thegn of the noblest blood of 

Durham History says that William granted him Waltham “cum ipsius 
nobili eoclesiS. quse canomcorum congregatione poUet '' But this is haidly 
borne out by Domesday, li 15 5 , where the lands of the Bishop and those 
of the College are cnteied separately See Professor Stubbs' note, and the 
remarks in his Pieface, p aix 

^ That IS, if we beheve the stoiy of William’s spohations of Waltham 
in the Vita Haioldi (Chron Ang -Norm 11 162), but this is most likely 
a confusion with those of WiUiam Rufus recorded in the chapter of De 
Inventione just quoted 

® This appears from the charter of Matilda the Queen of Henry the 
First, punted in Professor Stubbs’ Appendix to De Inventione, pp 53, 54, 
where she restoies “illas duas hydas et dimidiam de Northlanda, quas 
Walcherus Episcopus invide de ecclesiS. abstulit ” 

^ See Florence, 1080, where the tale is told at length, it is copied by 
Simeon with a few additions The two accounts by William of Malmesbury, 

Gest Reg 111 271 and Gest Pont 271, are to the same effect The form 
“ LeoSwinus ” should be noted, as it looks like a High-Dutch form of 
our own Leofwme, with which m some MSS. it gets confounded See 
R Howden, 1 135, Stubbs The Durham History does not give the names 
of any of the offenders 

* FI Wig 1080 “ Gilebertus, cui prsesul, quia suns propinquus exstitit, 
comitatum Noithymbrensium subregendum commiserat ” 

® Ib. “ In tautum exaltaverat ut et in episcopatu et in comitatu fere 
ml sine illius arbitiio agitaretur,” 
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CHAP. XXI. Northumberland, who had married Ealdgyth, a daughter 
of Earl Ealdred and sister of iEthelfhed the mother of 
Earl Waltheof.^ By her he had two sons, XJhtrod and 
Morkere, the latter of whom, while still a child, had 
been placed by his cousin the Earl under the care of the 
monks of Jarrow, and the trust was accompanied by a 
gift of the church and lordship of Tynemouth.^ Ligulf 
held, or had held, great estates, which the lack of a Ber- 
nician Domesday hinders us from identifying. But we 
are significantly told that, to escape the insults and 
violence of the Normans in the open country, he had 
His favour taken up his abode in the city of Durham.^ He was 
dher ' there admitted to the close friendship of the Bishop, and 
was consulted by him in all matters touching his tom- 
Enmity of poral government. The favour in which Ligulf was ludd 
Leobwine. g^roused the envy of the chaplain Loobwme, who took 
every opportunily of thwarting and insulting him, even 
in the Bishop’s presence. One day, at a Gemot hold by 
the Bishop, the msolence of Leobwine provoked a harsher 
answer than usual from the insulted Thcgn. The chaplain 
took counsel with Gilbert, and prayed his colleague to 
Ligulf avenge him by speedily putting Ligulf to death. Gilbert 
by Gilbert consented, and, at the head of a hand of soldieis in the 
stigatioTof service, slew Ligulf m the night in his own bouse, 

Leobwine together with most of his household.'^ Walcher Iieard the 


^ The family details come from Simeon,* in Floioiici', “ LiuiruH*' — a 
softer form than Simeon's “Ligulfus*’ — is only “nobihs g(nuMOHUh(iuo 
minister ” 

2 Sim Dun 1080 (p 99, Hmde) See Waltheof's chaitcr in JVIou. AwgL 
1 236 

® Flor Wig 1080 ‘*Quia ubique locorum Normanni incessanter oil 
tempestate operam dabant suae fontati, cum suis omnibus ad Dunhohno 
se contulit, quia Sanctum Cuthbertum cordo smceio dilcxii " This is 
copied by Simoon, but it is cuiious that he leaves out the account of certain 
visions witb which, according to the monk of Worcester, Hiiint Cutlxbcrht 
favoured his votary So also WiUiam of Malmesbury m both accounts 

* Ligulf s house seems now to be conceived as not being in the town 
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tale; he expressed his sorrow by his words and gestures, chap xxi 
and warned Leobwine that he had ruined him.^ The Walcher 
Bishop took shelter in the castle^ and sent forth mes- innocence, 
sengers to announce that he was himself guiltless of the 
blood of Ligulf, and that he was ready to make solemn 
oath to that effect.^ On this assurance the kinsfolk of the A Q 6 m 6 t 
murdered man exchanged promises of peace® with 
Bishop^ and it was agreed that the whole matter should 
be brought before a general Gem6t of the Earldom to be 
held at Gateshead/ a place on the south side of the lyne, 
which the works of modern skill have well nigh joined 
on to the town of Newcastle on the opposite bank. But 
before the assembly met, men learned that the acts of the 
Bishop were not strictly m agreement to his words. He WaleWs 
had received both Gilbert and Leobwine to their former 
favour and former place in his household.® Men now fully 
believed that it was really by the Bishop’s own orders that 
Ligulf had been slam 

The assembly met, a gathering of the whole people of Gem.6t at 
Northumberland, with the hereditary chiefs of the land at 
its head.® One of them bore the name of Waltheof, a name 
which speaks his kindred with the ancient Earls. Another 


Gilbext goes, “ et episcopi et ejusdem Leobwmi militibus in unum coadu- 
natis, ad viUam ubi tunc Liulfus morabatur ” Mark that the chaplain 
had milites ” of his own. 

^ Flor, Wig 1080 ** Me et te omnemque familiam meam tuse Unguse 

peremisti gladio ’* 

* Ib “ Se necis Liulfi conseium non fmsse, qum potms ejus occisorem 
Oilebertum omnesque socios xpsius de NoithymbriS. penitus exlegUsse, ac 
paratum fore semetipsum purgare secundum judicium pontificale ” That 
IS, by oath, neither by battle nor by ordeal 

® Ib ** Pace ad invicem datll et accepts. ** 

* Ib “In loco qui dicitur ad Caput Caprse ” So the Durham History. 

® Ib “ Ut pnus, m suam gratiam famihamque recepit ” 

« At this point the Durham Histoiy joins us The account there (111. 
23, 24) IS written far more strongly m Walcher’s interest than that of 
Florence The Assembly is desciibed as “qui ultra Tmam habitaverant 
universi natu majores [ha yldestan J?egnas] cum mjSinita totms popuH multi- 
tudine m pessimnm adunati consilium.” 
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oiiAP. XXI. was Eadwulf, surnamed Rus^ the son of Uhtred^ the son 
of Gospatric, the son of that Earl Hhtred who, seventy- 
four years before, had delivered Durham from the Scots.’ 
The Gemot was held, according to ancient English custom, 
Walcher in the open air. But the Bishop, fearing the vast and 
re^gein excited crowd, took his place in the church along with 
the church, jjjg chosen followers, the guilty men being among them. 

Between him and the people outside messengers went 
to and fro.^ This refusal to meet his flock face to face 
would no doubt do much to stir up their minds still more 
fiercely against him. Men had no mind for the usual 
formalities and discussions. A cry was raised in the 
English tongue, seemingly from the mouth of Eadwulf, 
Slaughter «« Short rede, good rede, slay ye the Bishop.'^^'* The 
Bishop’s slaughter began. All those outside the church who were 
friends. known to be the Bishop’s friends were cut down, a few 

alone escaping by flight. Walcher then bade his kins- 
man Gilbert, who, as the actual murderer, was the moi^ 
hateful of all, to go forth and by his death turn a.way 
the wrath of the people. He wont fot'th, a body 

of knights following in the hope of defending him, 
hut all fell beneath the swords and javelins of the armed 

^ The name of Waltheof comes from the Buiham IFistoiy, that of K,ul- 
wulf from Simeon, 1072 

2 Flor Wig 1080 “ Semel et itoium do suis qiios voluit pio pace facionda 
foras ad eos misit ” This is somewhat diffeiently told in tin* Durham 
History, “ Beebnans episcopus tumultum, ecclosiolam ipsuis loci intiavit, 
ubi convocatis ad se popub piimaiibus, do utriUHt|Uc paitis utihtaio ac‘ 
mutuit amicitift tractavit Quo facto, episoopo cum paucisHUuiH Huorum 
in ecclesiS. remanente, oinnes qui advocati fuciant quasi coiiHilio lotpiutun, 
egxediuntur” Roger of Wendover (u 17) gives the whole account 111 a 
spintmost hostile to Walcher, and paints him as a meic fiscal opprossoi 
who bought the Earldom of William He now says, “ Episcopus niniis 
crudehter respondit, quod de nulU injunfl vel calumnifl ipsis justitiam 
exhiberet, antequam sibi libras quadrmgentas monetdo optinuo numorfis- 
sent ” 

® I do not scruple to borrow this from R. Wondovorj ** Uiius c\ ilbs, 
cu]us arhitnum omnes exspectabant [this must be Eadwulf], priccipitautcr 
patnl Imgu^ dixit, <Scbort red, god red, slea ye the bischop.’” 
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Gemot, except two English Thegns whose kindred blood 
pleaded for them.^ The Dean Leofwine and other clerks 
also went forth. But they were slaughtered as well 
as their lay comrades, the evil deeds of Leofwine out- 
weighing any respect for his English blood.^ At last the 
Bishop bade the first author of the whole evil, Leobwine 
himself, to go forth , ^ but he refused. The Bishop then him- 
self went forth to the door of the church and pleaded for 
his life. The raging people refused to listen. The Bishop, 
like Caesar^ wrapped his face in his mantle and fell beneath 
the swords of his enemies, the actual death-blow, it is 
said, being dealt by the hand of Eadwulf.^ A fierce cry 
was now raised for Leobwine; but the guilty man still 
tarried. The church was now set on fire, and presently 
Leobwine, already scorched by the flames, came forth. 
A thousand spears were ready to meet him, and the man 
who had plotted the death of Ligulf fell hewn in pieces 
^ y the countrymen of his victim. The slayers of the 
Bishop now hastened to Durham, m the hopes of slaying 
also those of his men whom he had left in the castle. But 
the works of Norman engineers were too strong for them; 
after a siege of four days they grew weary of the attempt, 
and were scattered abroad every man to his own home,® 
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* William of Malmefabnry (in 271) makes Gilbert go out “ ultro, ut suo 
penoulo vitam dommi meicaietur ” 

® I follow the details m Florence , the account in the Dmham History 
makes no one come out till the chuich is on fire The Bishop’s com- 
panions then come forth “humilitei, peccata sua confes&i percepta bene- 
dictione ” Walcher himself dies last, “ prae januis pacem prsetento ramo 
offerens,” says William of Malmesbury The Winchester Annalist (1080) 
comments, ‘'Ne solus decederet, sed haberet itineris comites, centum 
viros validos truncatis capitibus cum illo quo tendebat mittebant ” 

® Flor Wig 1080 “Intellexit illorum furorem nulla rations in miti- 
gatum qumsse, nisi caput et auctor totius lUius calamitatis occideretur 
Leobwmus ” 

* Sim Dun 1072, p 91 ‘‘Eadulfus . ducem se exhibuit eorum qui 

Walcherum episoopum occideiunt, ipseque dicitui suii ilium interfecisse 
manu ” ® Hist Eccl Dun in 24 
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CHAP. XXI. Vengeance did not fail to light on them in this world 
WalthLf l<i\hd hy a woman, perhaps 

andEad- his own wife;^ Walthcof was hilled hy Ins wife^s hrothcr; 

hut before he died, one had been raised from dc^ad 
to announce that a place in the lowest pit of hell was 
standing ready for him.^ 

The muider of Walcher is one of those acts which it is 
alike impossible to wonder at and to justify. The Bishop, 
himself most likely guilty of nothing worse than culpable 
weakness, had stirred up the passions of the whole country 
against him, and his life was the forfeit But the blood 
of a Bishop, in whatever cause it might be shed, was 
always sacred, and Walcher, without being canonized, was 
Bunal of looked upon as a kind of martyr. His body was (uirric^d 
Walcher. ^ D^rham by the pious care of the monks of Jari'ow, and 
was hurriedly buried in the chapter-house.'^ But it was not 
enough that the memory of Walcher should bo rev(n'on(*(Kl ; 
his blood had to be avenged. His death was an act which 
no government could pass over, but it was cnuncnl»ly a (*aso 
Odosent for smitmg the leaders and sparing the commons. But 
humber- William cntiustcd the punishment of tlio rebellious disiihtt 
to his brother Odo, and the Bishop took, if not a heavier, 
at least a meaner vengeance than the King himself 
would have taken. The land, already so often harried, 
was harried yet again as a punishment for the slaughter 
His cruel- of its pastor. Men who had had no share in the dis- 
spoliations turbance were mutilated, and even, contrary to William’s 
own invariable rule, beheaded. Others redeemed their 
lives from false charges by the payinoni of money.'^ These 


Walcber. 


^ Sim Dun I072, p 91 Mox ipse a femma oedsus ” 

^ See the whole stoiy of this Waltheof m tlus world .iiid m tho next, 
and of the rising again of Eadwulf of Ravensworth, in the Duiliaiu I Iintoiy, 
ui- 23 ' ^ Hist Eccl. Dun ni 24 

* Hist Eccl Dun m 24 “ Dum mortem episcopi nlciHcerontui, ton.im 
pene totam in solitudmem rodegerunt” Floicncc and aftt^i hum tho 
Inteipolator speak to the same effect. Tho Dm bam IJiHtory calls tlio 
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of Ealdwine took the name which it has over since borne 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne,^ 

On the death of Walcher the spiritual and tem])oral 
administration of Northumberland were again soparalecL 
The Earldom was first given to a certain Alberic or 
Aubrey, of whom little is known. He was found unfit for 
so difficult a post ; he either resigned it or was removed 
from it, and went back into Normandy His name 
appears in the Survey as a past but not a present owner, 
which however need not imply more than the necessary 
loss of the lands attached to the Earldom.^ It would seem 
that William then once more tried the temporal govern- 
ment of a Bishop, but a Bishop of a very different class 
from the feeble Walcher, The Bishop of Coulances, 
! Geoffrey of Mowbray, who had smitten the men (>1‘ Sonuir- 
set and Dorset before Monlacute, was sent to curb the 
men of Northumberland.'^ He, aftei a while, resigned his 
thankless office to his nephew Robert of Mowbray, a jiroud, 
stern, and gloomy man, who inherited the temporal j)Ort- 

^ Sun Dun io8o, p loo. “Rox ■Willelmus aiustunmah itnupoic 
Rodbeitum filium suum Scotiam contra Malcolmum nuHit Sod tjtiuiii 
pervenisset ad Egglesbreth, nullo confecto negotio revorHUH, Oast(‘Uuiu 
Novum super flumenTyue condidit'" Tins may bunply moan that th(‘io 
was no battle, but the Abmgdon version is most likely exaggerated 

* Ib 1072, p 92 “ Rex dcdit ilium honoiem Albno, Quo in robim 

difficihbus paruin valente patnamque reveiso, idem Rox Rodborto <lo 
Mulbreio dedit comitatum Nortliymbrensem.” A stiango legend about 
this Albeno will be found in Bromton (X Scriptt 1255), which ilUiHiratcs 
the way m which Eastern Europe was ever present to tho imndH of the 
men of the eleventh century We have heard of Albonc in tJio stoiy of 
Robert, see above, p 650 He becomes 'Aluredus” m Ann Wint 1080 

® Wherever Albenc’s name occurs m Domesday, it is always toniut," 
not “tenet ” See especially Oxfordshire, 157 5 , and Waiwickshno, 2!?9 A, 

* So Dugdale (Baronage, 56) infers from the account of tho foundation 
of Saint Mary’s at Yoik, Mon Angl m 546, where we road of “ Godo- 
fndus Constantiensis Episcopus, qui eo quoque tempore Noithanluinibiorum 
consulatum regebat ” The date 1088 does not agree, as Robert of 
Mowbray was certainly Earl m that yeat But is it not inoio hkoly that 
there is a confusion as to the date, than that Geoffrey should havii acted as 
deputy to his nephew, as Mr. Hinde (p 92) suggests ^ 
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sessions of his uncle.^ In the next reign he forfeited his ohap xxr 
honours by rebellion^ and the Northumbrian Earldom 
came under the immediate government of the Crown.^ 

The vacant Bishoprick William bestowed on a namesake Wiiham of 
of his owuj who, from a secular priest in the church of Canlef 
Bayeux, had become a monk and Prior in the monastery ^ 
of Saint Canlef, now Saint Calais, in the diocese and 

n November 

county of Maine.® To him we owe the beginning of that 5, 1080; 

mighty pile which supplanted the church of Ealdhun, and Crated 

whose building forms one of the great landmarks in the 

history of architecture.^ His buildings however were not died * 

begun till after the death of the Conqueror; but while 1096.^*^ 

William still lived he carried *out the great ecclesiastical Cburcb of 

change in his church which Walcher had only designed, 

At the bidding of King William and Queen Matilda, 

Bishop William crossed the Alps to consult Pope Gregory 

on the affairs of the church of Durham, It was decreed Monks 

that the canons ® should give way to monks, and, as the for canons 

revenues of the see were not enough to support 

monasteries, that the houses of Jarrow and Wearmouth, 

lately founded on the episcopal lands, should be merged in 

the new cathedral monastery.® The scheme was carried 


' See the graphic description given of him by Oideiic, 703 B 
® Sim Dun 1072, p 93 “ Eo capto Rex junior Willelmus, hodieque 

Rex Heniicus Northyinbiiam in su« 1 . tenet manu ” 

® Hist. Eccl Dun iv i , Will M«ilm. Gest Pont 272 He was conse- 
crated at Gloucester by Archbishop Thomas, Sim Dun 1080, p loi The 
local historian gives him an admirable character , WiUiam of Malmesbury 
is less favourable He was “ potens in saeculo et ons volubilitate promptus, 
maxime sub Willelmo Rege juniore ” 

* Of the importance of Durham in this pomt of view I shall have to 
speak in my fifth volume On William’s works, see Hist Eccl Dun iv 8, 
and the following tract on the Bishops of Durham, X Sonptt 61 
® They were, according to the local historian (iv 3), “ nomen tantum 
canomcorum habentes, sed m nullo canonicorum regulam sequentes , that 
IS, of course, the rule of Ohrodegang. Their Dean seems to have been 
married 

® Hist Eccl Dun iv 2 ** Quia episcopatus parvitas ad tria monachorum 

coenobia non sufiiceiet” Theie is something odd in the complaint of 
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CHAP. XXL out; the monks of the two monasterios wore removed 
to Durham, and Jarrow and Wearmoulh sank iid.o 
Baldwme cells ^ Bishop William had no focliuff a^yainst employing: 

Englishmen in the highest ecclesiastical ofliccs in his gift. 
Ealdwine became the first Prior of the now monnHtory, and 
he was succeeded in his oflEicc by Turgot. Another hhaglish- 
man of the name of Leofwine was the Bishop^s secri^taty.^ 
The lands of the monks were now separated from those of 
the Bishop/ and the great Priory of Durham began and 
flourished.^ The canons had the choice of resignation or 
making the monastic profession. All departed save the 
Dean, who was hardly persuaded by his son, already a 
monk, to become one of the*new body ^ Eveiy thing shows 
how stoutly the English clergy, oollegiaitc a.s well as 
parochial^ clave to their sciiaiate mairicd housoholds. 

Affairs of Lastly, we must turn our eyes to the W(‘lsh border. It 
would be vain to try to describe the endh^ss civil wars wiihin 
Wales itself, or to reckon up all the niomontary Kings of 
the vaiious rival dynasties. Some of (hem, as we have seen, 
did not scruple to call m Norman or English allies against 
each other, hut such alliances were commonly shori, lived. 
Caradoc the son of Gruflydd had boon allied with William 
Fitz-Oshern against Mercdydd the son of Owen. Another 

poverty as applied to the soo of Durham, but Saint Outhhoilit ha<l as yoi 
neither coal mines nor temporal principality 
^ See Mon Angl. i, 50a 

® Hist Eccl Dun iv 3 Ealdwmo (iv 7) died April 12, 1087, when tlu' 
Bishop appointed Turgot ''commum fiatrum corisiho” 

® Ib The monks’ lands weie to be ‘^onimno ab opiscopi sorvitio ct ab 
omni consuetudme liboras ot quietoe ad suum viclum ot vostitum *’ This 
IS alleged to have been the ancient piivilege of those “ epu Deo coiam 
Sancti Outhberti corpore mmistiant ” See the Bishop's chartor ni Mon 
Angl 1. 2:^6, if it be not made up out of the Duiham Ihstoiy 
* See King William’s charter confirming all the arrangomonts, Mon 
Angl i 237, and that of Archbishop Thomas in JTt. ITowden, 1 137, Stubbs 
s Hist Eccl. Dun iv 3 Wo road of tho Canons, «nili do ecclosia 
exire c[uam talitcr ingrodi maluorunt *’ 
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Meredydd too enjoyed the favour of both Williams, King chap xxi. 
and Earl, and received lands in Herefordshire which had Lamis held 
belonged to Earl Harold and other Englishmen. And at dy-ddsonof 
the time of the Survey those lands were held, not indeed by 
Meredydd himself, but by his son Gruffydd.^ The most Oruffydd 
powerful prince in Wales during these years seems to have 
been Trahaem the son of Caradoc — ^not the Caradoc of<^aradoo 
whom we have so often heard — ^who is said to have avenged 
the blood of Bleddyn on Rhys of South Wales. Trahaern His death, 
was himself killed in a battle with Rhys the son of^®^^* 
Tewdwr the son of the slain Rhys.^ And we might almost 
infer from the Welsh writers that it was this event which in 
some way led to the presence of Wdliam himself in Wales. 

They tell us that in the same year William the Bastard, William m 
King of the Saxons, French, and Britons, made his way ]^8i^*** 
to the shrine of Saint David, as they would have us believe, 
as a peaceful pilgrim.^ The date must be wrong, for in 
the year of Gerberoi William was otherwise employed. 

But the English Chroniclers place two years later a great His con- 
expedition of William himself mto Wales, in which he 
freed many hundred men — captives no* doubt carried off 
in the inroads of the Britons — and other writers speak of 
his subduing the country.^ Something no doubt was 

^ See the lands of “ Gnfin films Manadoc ” in Domesday, 187 &. In one 
entry we lead, “ Comes W dedit Manadoc Regi,” and in another, “ Hex 
W, condonavit goldum Eegi Manadoc et postea filio ejus” I conceive 
that this IS Meredydd the son of Bleddyn, who is mentioned in the Brut 
y Tywy&ogion, 1100, and his son Giuffydd in 1113, p 140 But, if so, 

Meredydd was not dead at the time of the Survey, he must therefore 
have given some ojEFence and lost his lands, though they were kept by his 
son Another Grn%dd, or the same, appears m 180 h as “ Gnfin puer,*’ 
and a Madoc in 187 5 

® See Ann Camb. 1073, 1076, 1079, 7 Tywysogion, under the 

same yeai , WiUiams, Hist of Wales, 185, 186 It should be noticed that 
Trahaern had Scottish, or more likely Insh, allies. 

® In the Brut (1079) WiUiam appears as ** Gwilim vastard, vrenhin y 
Saeson ai Freinc ar Brytanyeit,” but in the Annals we simply read, 

“ Willem Rex Anglise caus^ orationis Sanctum David adixt ” 

* Ohron Petrib 1081 “On >isum geare se cyng laedde fyide into 
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done towards that end by the foundation of tho castle 
of Cardiff, a foundation through Which tbo immediate 
dominion of William was carried from ihe Usk lo tlie 
Taff, and the beginnings were made of that groat occu- 
pation of South Wales which went on so vigorously 
during the next reign ^ Yet though a pilgrimage to 
Saint David’s was certainly not William^s only motive in 
entering Wales, we can well believe that both policy and 
devotion led him to make his way to the distant home of the 
British saint and to make his offering at his shrine. The 
' church of Saint David’s has not come under our notice since 
it was wasted by Eadric seventy years before the visit of 
William.2 Since then it had suffered a senes of misfortunes; 
it had been more than once sacked by heathen mviuhu’S, 
one invasion, in which the Bishop Abraham was killed, 
having happened only a short time before William’s own 
coming.'* In the next generation, the Norman compicst of 
South Wales at least secured Saint David’s from onomios 


Wealan and Jjseji gcfieode fela bund manna ” William ’h viHit to Widt'H irt also 
alluded to m Domesday, 31 & A King’s Reeve ih Haul to have hold IuuIh 
** quando fuit Rex m Wales, et postoa, donee EpiscopuH BaioccnHiH lu C 5 hunt 
peirexit ” It was therefore befoie Odo’sairostiu jioH 2 it Weiul<«vor(ii 20) 
bas, “ Rex Anglorum Willelmus m Walliam duxit exoicitmn <*opi(»suui, ot 
earn sibi subjugavit, et a regulig illis bomagia et fid(‘litatt'H aco(qnt ” 
places it m 1079, but calls it TburHian’s <liHtui l)anco at 

Glastonbury, that is 1083, so does Henry of niintingdon (Soi ipt p Bod 
212), blit he places both m 1081, “Wilhclmus Kox tinuo di'cmio <pimto 
duxit exercitum m Walliam, et cam siln subdidifc ” So tlio Wavi^rb^y 
Annals, but undei 1080, adding, “multi cx utuupie parte poiuaunt.” 
So Winchester, 1081 , “ Rex Walliam sibi subjngavit, ot do WalmiHibiiH, 
licet celeres smt cm sores et labi soleant de immicoium manibus, multi- 
tudo innumerabilis capta ct m modum m urn [sec above, pp 507, 644] 
occisa est. Ex hoc nunc, licet mviti, fitentur Anglos sc m omnibus esse 
praestantiores ” See Lappenberg, 182 This seems borne out by tho lan- 
guage of the Chronicler, 1087 » “ Biytland him Wtca on gow(*al<lo, and ho 
hserinne casteles gewrohte, and pet inaimcyun mid oallo gewealdo ” 
Compare Will. Malm, m 258, and Hist. Ab. 11 10 
‘ Brut y Ty wysogion, 1080 « See vol x p 384 

•* Ann. Camb 1078 “ Menevia a gontilibus vastata ost, ot Alnabain 

a gentilibus occiditur ” 
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of this kind, but the British Church now lost its last chap. xxi. 
trace of independence, and the succession of Norman 
Bishops of Saint David’s begins, 

Bishop 

H15. 

§ 4 T/ie later Legislation of William, 

1082-1086. 


We are now drawing near to the end of William’s reign. Character 
In its latest years English affairs again received that 
share of attention at his hands which they had in some 
measure lost since the death of Waltheof. The continuous 
history of England during these years begins with a great 
act of justice on the part of the Bang. The pride and Pnde and 
oppression of Odo, Bishop and Earl, had grown to such of 
a height that William’s policy and his better nature both 
led him to put a stop to them. The special atrocities 
which had distinguished Odo’s chastisement of Noithum- 
berland, the extortion of bribes from innocent men^ the 
wholesale execution of men whether innocent or guilty, 
were deeds such as William in his worst moments had never 
yet either done or approved And now a fit of ambition of He aspires 
a still wilder kind seized on the mind of Odo It was a Papacy 
small matter to rule England and Normandy, when, at 
least in his dreams^ the lordship of the whole world offered 
itself to him ^ A soothsayer had prophesied that the 
successor of Hildebrand on the Papal throne should bear 
the name of Odo or Otto.^ So, some ages later, a pre- 
diction of the same kind foretold that the successor of 
Leo the Tenth should bear the name of Hadrian. In 
both cases a vain ambition was roused in the breast of 
a prelate who had in one way or another a footing in 
England, and in both cases the prediction was fulfilled 

^ Ord Vit 646 B. “Odo . qni cum fiatre suo Guillelmo Rege 
Hoimannis dominabatur et Anglis, parvi pendens potestates et dmtias 
regni occidentalis, msi jure Papatus dominaretur latms et omnibus tern- 
gems * Ib 
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6HAP. XXI. 

Hadrian de 
Oasfcello 
depiived of 
the see of 
Bath and 
WeUs. 

1518 

Hadrian 
the Sixth, 
Dope 

1522-1523. 

Urban the 

Second, 

Pope 

1088-1099 

Odo de- 
signs an 
expedition 
to Italy. 
1082 

Complicity 
of Earl 
Hugh. 


in the person of another. Hadrian do Gastello sought 
the death of Pope Leo in order to vacate the throne which, 
when it was vacated, was hllod by lladri«an of Utrecht, 
We do not find that Odo of Bayeux conspired the death 
of Gregory the Seventh, but it seems certain that ho took 
measures during Gregory’s life to secure his own succession 
to the Pontificate which in the end fell to the lot of 
Otto of Ostia, the famous Urban the Second. ^ He sent 
to Rome ; he bought himself a palace there, he filled it 
with goodly furniture, and spent large sums in winning 
favour on the spot.^ He even designed to cross the Alps 
at the head of something very like an army. Many of 
the Normans both in England and in Normandy, among 
them the Earl of Chester himself, were ready to plight 
their faith to him and to follow his fortunes.** Odo was 
just on the point of setting sail for Normandy wiik a 


great array, with a view to his further journey southwards. 
But his schemes by no means fell in with the views of 
William his King and brother. William, who was m Noimandy 
in Wight time, at once set sail for England, and suddenly 

met Odo in the Isle of Wight.^ IIo there gathered 
together a meeting of the great men of th<^ nuilm, so 


^ Odo, Oddo, or Otto See the Lives of Gregoiy and Urban in Muratoi i, 
lii 347, 352 . 355 

* Ord Vit 646 D. “ Romam misifc, palatium Hibi muH, w‘natorcK 
QuiTitum magms munenbuB datis sibi amiciti/l copulavit/' So Will 
Malm. Ill 277; “Pene papatum Bomanum absens a civiIhih nnsrcatuH 
fuerat, peras peregnnorum epistohs et nuinmiH infivrcK'iiH ” Both theno 
accounts, whatever we make of the “ senatorcs Qun itiini,” seem to point 
to dealings with laymen rather than clergy Tlio Hyde wiitoi (296) is 
eloquent on the splendour of Odo’s palace Wace (14310-14321) seems 
to have fancied that Odo*s object was to secure the ciown of Knghaul after 
William 

Ib 646 D ** lib, quia Hoimanni leves et extoia videre enpub sunt, 
protxnus prsesumpton Episcopo, cui pnncipatus Alhionis et Noustuaj 
non sufBciebat, assenserunt Ingentes quoque fundos quos in occuluis 
climatibus possidebant desereie docreverunt, ao ut piiefato pra'suh tians 
Padum comitarentur per fidem spopondeiunt.*' * Ih. 647 A 
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many, we may suppose, as could be got together at a 
moment’s notice,^ Before them William made his com- 
plaint against his brother. Before he crossed the sea, he 
had entrusted the government of England to the care 
of Odo 2 The troubles of his continental dominions, the 
revolt of Maine, the revolt of his son, had occupied his 
own attention, while Odo ruled in his name in England. 
That rule had been a rule of oppression to all ; Odo had 
shown himself a tyrant to the whole realm. He had 
oppressed the poor, he had spoiled the Church, a thing 
which specially grieved William’s heart when he thought 
of all the good and pious Kings who had gone before 
him, and who had enriched the churches of England for 
purposes far other than those to which their wealth was 
applied by Odo.^ Lastly, he had persuaded the King’s 
knights, who were needed at home for the defence of the 
realm against the Danes and the Irish, to leave their 
duty and follow him beyond the Alps on vain schemes 
of winning dominion for himself.^ How, William asked 

^ Ord Vit 647 A ** Congregatia m aulS, legali primoribua regm ” 

^ Ib '^Antequam tranafretlLssem in Normanniam regimen Angliae 
fratri meo Baiocensi Episcopo commendaveram ” The Chromcler (1087) 
says to the same effect, “ He hsefde eoildom on Englelande, and honne se 
cyng wa3S on Normandige, bonne w«s he msegeste on ])isum lande ” This, 
I suppose, lefeis to a commission later than that held by Lanfranc at the 
time of Ralph's rebellion, though Wilham of Malmesbury (m 277) says, 
** lUe totius Anglise vicedominus sub Rege fuit post necem Willelmi filii 
Osbemi ” 

® Ib 647 B. “ Erater meus Angliam vehementer oppressit . violenter 
opes dinpmt, crudeliter pauperes oppressit, frivolS. spe milites mihi 
sumpuit, totumque regnum injustis exactionibus concutiens exagitavit ’* 
It IS cuiiouB to see how Thierry (11 86) colouis all this Odo is accused 
“d'avoir maltrait6 les Saxons outre mesure, au grand danget de la 
cause commwne** So he translates “milites qui Angham tutari 
debuerant” by “les guemers sur la foi desquels reposait le salut des 
conquerants 

* lb “ Contra Danos et Hibemenses et alios hostes mihi nimis infestos.” 
The mention of the Irish should be taken m connexion with the rumour 
spoken of at an earlier stage 
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CHAP XXI of Ms Barons, ought he to deal with such a brother 
as this? 

The Assembly remained silent. None dared to f)ro- 

nounce sentence on such a criminal. Then the King 

himself spoke again. When one man, ho said, disturbs 

the common weal of the whole land, he should not be 

spared out of any personal favour. He bade his Barons 

seize Odo and put him in ward. But there was no man 

William there who dared to lay hands on a Bishop. Then William 

Sri 'seized his brother with his own hands, I am a clerk, 

^Tthe cried Odo, ** and a minister of the Lord. It is not lawful 

Bishop of to condemn a Bishop without the sentence of the Pope.’* 

Bayeux. answered William — the subtle mmd of Lanfranc 

having, it IS said, suggested the distinction — 1 meddle 

not with clerks and Prelates. I do not seize the Bishop 

of Bayeux, but I do seize the Earl of Kent, I seize my 

Earl whom I set over my Kingdom, and I demand of 

him an account of the stewardship which 1 committed 

to him ” ^ While the complaints of the Bishop of Baymix 

Odo im- were thus unheeded, the Earl of Kent was oarru'd oil* io 

Souem^ Normandy and was kept in ward in the casthi of Roiuui,^ 

His imprisonment was heard of with great mdignation by 

Vam inter- the Pontiff whom he had hoped to succeed. Gregory, in his 
cession of . 

Gregory, private correspondence with Hugh Archbishop of T.iyons, 
used very strong language indeed as to the insolence 


^ I translate Ordenc The same story is told by Willuuu of Malnu'Hlmiy 
(iii 277), and m another place (iv 306) he attnbutes tli© distinction to tho 
prompting of Lanfranc. 

The same distinction was drawn when the Chancellor Bishop of Ely 
seized the Bishop of Durham m 1190 See Richard of tho Devizes, p 13 
2 Ord. Vit. 647 0 , Ann Wmt. 1082 '' Eiscatis omnibus quvO habuerat, 

in caicerem trusit, ubi, si voluit, delicta sua deflevit Cf Domesday, 375. 
« Ipse [Odo] habebat ea die qua fiiit captus, et postea fuit clissaisitus.’* 
This does not imply any general confiscation See Ellis, 1 $ William 
of Malmesbury (ui. 277) has a wonderful stoiy about the tieasures of 
Odo hidden in bags at the bottom of rivoxs, which seems to come from tho 
same mint as the kindred legends about Stigand 
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which, the King of the English showed — certainly not chap, xxl 
for the first time— in putting a priest in prison. To 
William himself he used milder language, but he had 
nothing to urge in Odo^s favour beyond the stock passages 
of Scripture which were held to forbid the laying of pro- 
fane hands upon the Lord’s anointed.^ But William was 
not to be moved^ and Odo remained in prison till William’s 
general release of his prisoners on his death-bed. 

The year of Odo’s arrest is marked in the English Famine of 
Chronicles as a year of mickle hunger.^ Next year 
came the disturbance between Thurstan and his monks at 
Glastonbury, and the death of Queen Matilda. But the Legisla- 
same year or the next saw the beginning of a series of acts 1083^086. 
touching the internal government of England, acts which 
were of the highest moment both then and afterwards. 

These I shall here record simply as events, reserving the 
discussion of their working and their lasting consequences 
till we come to consider the last portion of our subject, the 
results of the Norman Conquest, We first hear of one of Tax laid 
those heavy direct impositions in money which were so 
specially irksome to the minds of our forefathers. The 10S3-1084. 
King laid a tax of seventy-two penmes on every hide of 
land m the Kingdom.^ The consequences of this taxation 

^ Ep Greg , Ja-fiK, 570 “ Ad notitiam tuam pervenisse non dubitamus 

qualiter Anglorum Eex in fiatrem et coepiscopum nostrum Baiocensem 
contra fas et honestum ausus cat manum mitteie, eumque contra regiam 
modestiam reverentiamque sacerdotalem impudenter captum et impuden- 
tms adhuc m custodiS.. . The letter is imperfect, as indeed is the 
longei one to William m p 518 One passage is remarkable, where Gregory 
says that other Kings complained of the special favour shown to William , 

“ Licet quidam regise potestatis non modicum doleant et in nos ssepissime 
murmurent, se quodammodo contenim, quum querantur se non sic ab 
apostolical sede dihgi nec ita factis aut sermombus pei nos honorari,” 

2 Ohion Petnb 1082 “ Her nam se cyng Odan bisoeop, and her wses 

mycel hunger '* 

® Ib 1083 “ And on J>es ylcan geares mffcer midewinter se cyng let 

beodan mycel geld aud hefelio ofer eall EngUland, beetwses set selcere hyde 
twa and hundseofenti peanega ’* Florence puts the tax of ** sex sohdi ” in 
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CHAP. XXL showed themselves somewhat later ; what we next hear of 
were measures of which the cause, or at least the occasion, 
was an immediate military necessity. William’s hold on 
England was now again threatened hy tlie rival power of 
State of Denmark. The wise King Swend had now been dead lor 
* eight years. His immediate successor was his son Harold, 
Swend of whom we have already heard as the fellow-soldhn* of 
^076^^^^^ Waltheof when York and Northumberland were for a 
Eeign of moment rescued from William’s sway. Of this prince the 
Hem^^ characters given by Danish writers are somewhat con- 
1076-1080. tradietory. In some accounts he appears as slothful and 
contemptible, while in others he bears the name of a 
wise and beneficent lawgiver.^ But whatever was the 
character of his reign in Doiimaib, it had no importance* as 
Reign of regards England. The reign of his brother and sueccHsor, 
io8^?o86 martyi, was of quite another kind. 

The conquest or deliverance of 12 ngland was one of Ins 
His former great ohjects. He had himself taken part in two l^unglish 
toE^iInd^ expeditions. Besides that in which ho sliared witli his 
1069,107s i)rother Harold, he had also liorne his jiarii in ihai) vain 
raid on York which had bc(‘n stirnd up by IlaJpli of 
Norfolk in the year of his revolt His ill sueecsss on l.hos<‘ 
occasions rankled in his mind ; “ his marriage witJi Ad(^la 
of Flanders^ brought him into close alliance with the 
bitterest continental enemy of William^ and ho was further 

1084 It was no doulbt voted at tho Midwmtci Goinot of ioS'3-.io84 
and levied m the course of 1084 Matthew J*ans (1 27) adds, **uudo dintiiu 
postea coepit,maledictiombns super caput suuiu congestm, coiporo miWutcHto 
detenoran” On this tax see vol n p 574 
^ On Saint Onut and all that belongs to him tho fullest .wcouiit is to bo 
found in his Life hy .aSthelnoth, Langobek, m 3'»5 On ll.u old’s legis- 
lation, see c IV p 341, and Saxo, 214. See also SwcikI Aggesson, 
Langebek, 1 56, who sums up his character, “ Haialdus, quoin ob bt'Wg- 
mtatis molhtiem Cotem [Hem] cognominabant, suct*(‘Sbit m i(‘guo I lie 
primus leges Dams in regim electionis loco jam dicto pra'scupsit atijuo 
rogavit ” Moe above, p 586, 

® Will Malm m 261 ** Veteris lopulsa* memoi " 

* See above, p 587 
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called on to undertake the enterprise by Englishmen who chap xxi 

sought his court, and prayed him to come and deliver a 

kindred people from the bondage in which they were held on by 
X ± o Enfflisli 

by men of Eoman speech.^ At last his mind was made up ; exiles. 

he would go forth with all the might of Denmark, at once 

to avenge the blood of his kinsmen who had died on Senlac 

and to assert his own rights as the successor of his great 

namesake. The undertaking was planned on a great scale ; Cnnt’s 

fleet 

a thousand Danish ships are said to have been gathered 
together in the Limfiord, the inlet which in late times has 
become a strait, and has thus made the northern part of 
Jutland an island. Six hundred ships were sent or pro- 
mised by Cnut’s father-in-law, the Count of Flanders.^ 

Olaf Kyrre too, the pious and peaceful Elmg of Norway, Contingent 
was stirred up to bear his part in a work for which a son Kyire 
of Harold Hardrada might seem to have a special call. 

Olaf however declined to go in person. He had not Cnut’s 
skill or experience in warfare, nor had the prmces of his 
house found the same luck in their English expeditions as 
the piinces of the house of Cnut. But though he would 
not go himself, he gladly sent sixty ships to take a share in 
the enterprise under the command of the Danish King.® 


^ The language of -^thelnoth, c xi (lii 346), is very remarkable, 
Anglorum gens nobibssima Haroldo Rege fortissimo a WiUelmo, 
AustiaViUM NorMomwi vim Duce, belli insidus interempto, ipsoque Wdlelmo 
ita demum Anglorum impeiium vi airipiente, eorumdem, quos supra com- 
memoravimus, RimiCLnoi wm ecu Fra/nmg&mxrvim phe had just before spoken 
of** FrancigensB qui et Romani dicuntur”] dominates jure diutius oppressa, 
eo tantummodo pnstinee se restituendam libertati pisesumebat mcipere, si 
msignissimum pnncipem Kanutuni, cum sui exercitfls viiis, ad ulciscendam 
consanguinei necem, Haroldi scilicet quondam Regis, ab eisdem Romams 
interempti, Bnttannise Httonbus agnovisset applicare ” 

^ See the account of the fleet m ^thelnoth, c xiu , Ord Vit 649 D 1 
Will Malm 111 261. Olassem, ut accepimus, mille et eo amplius navium 
in Angliam parat, auxilio ei erat socer Robertus Fnso sexcentarum 
ratium dominus ” Our own Chromcle (10S5) also bears witness that Cnut 
*^fundade hiderward and wolde gewmnan his land mid Rodbeaides eorles 
fultume of Flaiidran ” 

® See the Saga of Olaf Kyrre, Laing, m no. 
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OHAB. XXI. 


William’s 

return. 


His mer- 
cenaries. 


England, or at least her King, was thus throatcnecl by 
a force such as had not set forth from a Northern haven 
since the great voyage of Harold Ilardiada. All the groat 
maritime powers of the North, Denmark, Norway^ Elanders, 
were leagued together to take away the Crown from the 
head of William. The King who was thus iJireatened was 
now in Normandy, engaged in a petty warfare against his 
vassal of Sainte-Susanne.^ He was more fortunate in his 
dealings with the more powerful enemy. William acted 
with the speed and energy with which he knew how to act 
whenever speed and energy best served his purposes. He 
crossed over to England at the head of a vast host of soldiers 
of all kinds of arms, but among whom native Normans 
seem to have formed the smallest portion. Th(^ more part 
were mercenaries hired from France and Biitaiuy'*; tlu" 
days were gone when William could hope to win baltles 
by the help of Norman and even of English valour. But 
among those mercenaries a brother of the King of tlu^ 
French himself, Hugh, surnamed the Groat, did not dis- 
dain to serve.^ These hirelings, brought into Kngland like 
the Brahan9ons of the thirteenth century and tb<^ Italians 
of the sixteenth, formed a host both of horse and fool; su(‘h 
as had never before sought this land, and men wondt'red 
how the land might feed them all.^ They W(‘ro qutirlored 

^ See above, p 657 

« Will Malm 111 262. 

* Ohron Petrib 1085 ''He ferde into Englalancle mwl Hwa my (‘dan bote 
ndendra manna and gangendra of Francrice and of Biytlando, Hwa mx'fro a»r 
))is land ne gesohte, swa J?8et menn wundredon hu J/in land mihto call |)ono 
bereafedan” Of Hist Ab 11 ii ^tlielnoth alao (c, \;u , m 3 <.9) mentions 
the mercenaries with other details of William’s piopaiatioiiH , ** WillolumH, 
arte tuitionis, ntpote bellicosus heros, non impentns, castra et oppuhi muniro, 
mnris et fossS, cum propugnaculis castella cucumcmgoio, urbium lUiuoH le- 
novaie et eis vigilantiam adbibere, diveisosque ad poitus nauticas custodias 
deputare, exercitu veio conducto, tarn a Galhs et Biittombun (juatu a (jc'iio- 
mannis aggregate, ita urbium ledes replcbantui ut via huih domcHtici locis 
assidere viderentui ” He adds, “ Anglis autem, quibus non nmuini (U*Hidoui 
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on all the King’s vassals, spiritual and temporal, each man ohap, xx.i, 
having to feed a certain number of the mercenaries 
according to the greatness of his estate,^ That year^ the Wilham 
Chronicler tells us, men had great pain and sorrow, for the^crastf 
the King caused all the land along the sea coast to be laid 
waste, that, if his foe came up against him, he might find 
neither food nor help in the wilderness.^ Such was the 
ruthless policy of England’s Conqueror, a contrast indeed 
to the generous heart of her defender, who was ready to 
risk his life and kingship rather than lay waste a rood of 
English ground 3 

But the storm soon passed away. Discontents and Discontent 
dissensions arose in the Danish fleet, discontents which Bamsh 
were heightened when Cnut sent the ringleader of the^®®** 
disaffected, his own brother Olaf, as a prisoner to his 
father-in-law m Flanders.^ In the course of the next Martyr- 
year Cnut died by the hands of his own subjects in the Onut^^ 
ehurch of Odensee.® He was canonized by the Church, 
and his name was patriarchally lengthened by Papal autho- 
rity.^^ But, before the former year was out, William knew 

Ddnici exercitas adventum didicerant, barbas radere, arnaa et exuvias ad 
inatar Romanoium coaptare et, ad deludendum adventantmm visus, 
pci omnia Fiancigenis.quos et Romanos dici piaetulimus, assimilarepisecepit, 
quod perpauci feceie ” ** Baibas ” must at least be translated “whiskers ” 

m the eldei sense 

^ Chron Petnb X085, *‘Ac se cyng let toscyffcon hone here geond all 
his land to his mannon, and hi fseddon hone here selc be his land efhe ” 

® Jb “ And men hspfdon mycel geswmc Jjics geares, and se cyng lett 
awest<in land abutan ]>& see, het gif his feond comen upp, hast hi 
nsefdon na on hwam hi fengon swa rsedlice ” 

^ See vol 111 p. 435 
^ See ^thelnoth, c xiii , Saxo, 218 

® See the accounts of Cnut*s death or martyrdom in ^thelnoth, c xxvi - 
xxviii , Swend Aggesson, c vi , Saxo, 220 Our Chronicle mentions it 
under a wrong year, 1087 pa Daenescan h® wees serur geteald eallrafolcra 
getreowust, wurdon awende to Ipsaie meste untriw^e and to ham msesten 
swicdome he sefie mihte gewurtJan Hi gecuron and abugan to Cnute 
cynge and him alSas sworon, and sytJtJan hme earhhce ofslogon innan anre 
cyrcean ” See also Will. Malm m 261 
^ See vol, 1 p 442. 

VOL. IV Y y 
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that the main danger had passed away. Part of his mer- 
cenaries he kept in England through tlio winter, hut 
part ho let go to their own homes, and ho kept the Mid- 
winter Feast at Gloucester in i)eace ^ 

The Midwinter Assembly of tliat year was one of the 
most memorable in our history, and wo have a more 
minute record of its acts than we can often recover of the 
acts of these ancient Parliaments. The King first held his 
court for five days with his Witan, discharging no doubt 
the formal and the judicial business of the occasion. Then, 
according to the new custom of separating ecclesiastical 
and temporal assemblies, the Archbishop and his clergy 
held their Synod for throe days.^ It was m this Synod 
that Ulfcytel, the Abbot of Crowland, was doi)os(Hl j and 
it was doubtless now that Ingulf, whoso name has be<iome 
so enveloped in legend that it is bard to think of him as 
a real actor in real scenes, received the pastoral staif iVoin 
f King William.^ Three Bishops were now <‘hos(m, of all 
of whom we have already heard, Maurice o(‘ 1 London, 
William of Thetford, and Robert of Choster, soon to b(^ 
of Coventry. All, it is significantly added, were Ibe 
King’s clerks.^ After this came the great legislative 
work of the Assembly. The King had mickle thonght) 
and very deep speech with his Witan.” The main subject 
of that mickle thought and deep speech wiis a])Out tins 

^ Chron Petrib. 1085 "Ac >a so cyng geaxoflo to Ho’Nan h.ot Iuh foond 
gelsette wseron, and ne mihten na gcfoiiyian Jiuora fwo, l>.i leit ho mnn lH)no 
here faren to heoia agene lande, and sum he heold on ]nHum hunh^ ofoi 
winter ” 

® Ib “Ba to j?am midwintie wees se cyng on Gleawocoastro inid Ins 
witan, and heold peer his hiied v dagas and si® San }>« aicobiwo(*o|> and 
gehadode men hsefden sino® >reo dagas ” Soo above, p 393 

® See above, p 600. 

See above, p 393, The Chioniclei gives then nanu's an<l scon, and 
adds, “ hi waeron eaUe hses cynges clorocas On these Prolat(‘H, see above, 

PP-375j 419? 421* 
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land, how it was set and by what men.” ^ Many things ohap xxi. 

would join together at this time to make William seek 

for a more full and accurate report of the state of lus ordered 

Kingdom than either he or any other prince of his time 

had ever before thought of asking for. It had perhaps 

been found no easy matter to levy fairly and accurately the 

tax of seventy-two pennies on each hide of land. And 

the thieatened invasion from Denmark, the immediate 

fear of which had passed away but which might easily 

come again, might well make William anxious fully to 

know what were the real resources, military and material^ 

of his Kingdom. It was to this end that the thought 

and speech of William and his counsellors were directed^ 

and the result was Domesday. 

The great record, the work of our foreign King, stands Domesday. 
as a national possession side by side with the contemporary 
Chronicle in our native tongue. Each is unique in its Its unique 
own kind. No other nation has such materials to draw and value 
upon for its history. Of the natuie of the recoid itself, 
of the light which it throws upon the laws and manners 
of the time, I shall speak fully elsewhere. I have now 
only to speak of its foimation as one of the great events 
of these memorable legislative years. Commissioners went The Com- 
forth into every shiie in England to make the inquiries theS^ey 
which the decree of the Assembly had prescribed. The 
whole work was done in the space of a single year,^ and 

' Chi on Petnb, 1085 “After ]3isum haefde se cyng mycel getJeaht 
and switJe deope spsece wi'S his witan ymbe his land hu hit wsere 
gesett, mid hwilcon mannon ” The “ deep speech,” the collo- 
quium, of our forefathers simply needs translation to become a French 
PctJ Iment 

® The Chronicle shows that the order for taking the Survey was made at 
the Midwinter Session of 1085-6 The Colophon of the second volume of 
Domesday is, “Anno miUesimo octogesimo sexto ah Incarnatione Domim, 
vigesimo veio regni Willelmi, facta est ista descnptio, non solum per hos 
tres comitatus [Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk], sed jam per ahos " The 

^ 7 ^ 
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CHAP XXI, the way in which it was done was very dilBferent m 
different parts of the country. It would therefore seem 
that the Kingdom was divided into districts, and that 
The Mid- different Commissioners were sent to each. In the case 

land Com- 

inissionera of some of the midland shires the names of the Com- 
missioners have been preserved. Those who took the 
Survey in Worcestershire were four in number, and three 
of them are already well known to us. We no longer 
find among them the names of even renegade English- 
men, as in the earlier commission for the redemption 
of lands.^ The four were Remigius Bishop of Lincoln, 
Walter Giffard the aged Earl of Buckingham, Henry of 
Ferrers, lord of Tutbuiy and of Pifhide, and Adam, one 
in Hubert of Rye and brother of the Dapifer 

qyaij. Eudo of Colchester ^ In each shire the Commissioners 
made their inquiry by the oaths of the Sheriffs, the parish 
priests, the reeves, and the men generally, French and 
English, of each lordship They were to report who had 
held the land in the time of Kmg Eadward and who held 
it then; what had been its value in the tune of King 
Eadward and what was its value then; and — ^no unim- 
portant matter in WiUiam'^s eyes — ^whether its value could 
in any way be raised.® These details we learn from official 

other alleged dates, which are manifestly wrong, are collected by Ellis, 
i 4 ^ See above, p 25 

® See the record from Heming’s Worcester Cartulary m Ellis, 1 20 , 
“ Hoc testimonium totius vicecomitatus Wireceastre, dato Sacramento juris- 
jurandi, firmavit, exhortante et ad id laborante pussimo et prudentissnno 
patre Domino Wulstano Episcopo, tempore Eegis WiUelmi semons, coram 
pnncipibus ejusdem Eegis, Eemigio scilicet Lincolniensi Episcopo et Oomite 
Walteno Gijffardo et Hennco de Ferens et Adam fratre Eudonis Dapifen 
Eegis, qui ad mquirendas et descnbendas possessiones et consuetudines, 
tarn Eegis quam principum suorum, in hic provincii et m plunbus aliis ab 
ipso Eege destmati sunt eo tempore quo totam Angliam idem Eex descnbi 
fecit ” 

® The form is given m the Inquisitio Eliensis, Domesday, iv. 497 (see 
also Ellis, 1 22), “Barones Eegis inquirunt videlicet per sacramentum 
Vicecomitis scirse et omnium Baronum et eoium Francigenarum et totius 
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records. The national Chronicler lets us know how the chap, xxi 
popular feeling at the time looked upon such an inquiry. 

He sent over all England into ilk shire his men, and let the time 
them find out how many hundred hides were m the shire, 
or what the King himself had of land or cattle in the land, 
or whilk rights he ought to have to twelve months of the 
shire. Eke he let write how mickle of land his Archbishops 
had and his Bishops and his Abbots and his Earls, and 
though I it longer tell, what or how mickle ilk man had 
that landholder was ih England, in land and in cattle, and 
how mickle fee it were worth. So very narrowly he let 
spear it out, that there was not a smgle hide nor a yard of 
land, nor so much as — it is shame to tell and it thought 
him no shame to do — an ox nor a cow nor a swine was 
left that was not set in his writ. And all the writs were 
brought to him since.” ^ 

Such was the spirit — a spirit which has not wholly 
died out in our own day — ^with which Enghshmen then 
looked on this narrow spying out of their homes and of 
their goods. And their discontent found a more vigorous 
expression than in the mere wail of a chronicler. InDisturb- 
some places the inquiries led to open disturbances, and ^nding^tlie 
not a few lives were lost.^ The first results of the Survey 


centunatus, presbyten, praepositi, vi villaiu umusciij usque viUee ” Then 
follow the subjects for inquiry The value is to be leckoned “ tnpliciter, 
scilicet tempore Regis j 3 Eduardi, et quando Rex WiUelmus dedit, et quo- 
modo sit modo, et si potest plus haben quam habeatur ” The names of 
the jurors are a good study of nomenclature One of the fiist is “Eo 3 - 
bertus Anglicus ” 

^ I translate the well-known passage under the year 1085 The latter 
part IS wonderfully vigorous, “Hit is sceame to tellanne, ac hit ne ]?ulite 
him nan sceame to donne, an oxe ne an cu ne an swm nses belyfon, j>a&t 
nses gesset on his gewnte And ealle ha gewrita wseron gebroht to him 
sy^tJan ” The Survey, I need hardly say, is recorded by all writers, good 
and bad One of the most cunous accounts is in T Rudbome, Angl Sacr 
1 257. 

® Flor “Wig 1086. “ Vexata est terra multis dadibus mde proce- 
dentibus ” 
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OHAP XXI. were shown in the next year. While the great inquisition 
was going on William abode in England. He held his 
mitsun Easter Feast as usual at Winchester^ and his Pentecostal 
S^West- Feast at Westminster ; and at the last meeting he dubbed 
his youngest son, the ^theling Henry, to 9ide) or kmght ^ 
1086 But the greatest Assembly of this year was held at an 
Sbb^a ^®^^sual time and in an unusual place. By Lammastide 
knigbt. the Great Survey was made. William now knew how 
this land was set and by what men. It would seem that 
July 1086. the summer months had been passed by him m going 
to and fro;^ the process of taking the Survey, and the 
disturbances to which the inquiries gave rise, may well 
have called here and there for his personal presence 
Gemdtof And now a Mickle Gemot indeed was held, not within 
Au^stT, or without the walls of any city, but on the great plain 
^<>86. where Wilham had once before reviewed his victorious 
army after the Conquest of England was over.^ All the 
Witan, and aU the landowners of England who were 
worth summoning, were gathered together at Salisbury. 
The royal quarters were doubtless fixed in the castle on the 
hill where Osmund’s minster was rising/ while the plain 
itself was well fitted for the encampment and assembling 
of a body whose numbers were handed down by tradition 
as no less than sixty thousand.'*^ In this great meeting 

^ Cbroix. Petrib 1086. He dubbade bis simu Hennc to ridere j?ser ’* 
We have lost tbe word rider ^Ritter, chevalier j in this sense, one which was 
not yet taken by Tcnight The leligious part of the ceremony was per- 
formed by Lanfranc. Ord Yit 665 D , “ Hunc Lanfrancus, dum juvenile 
robm attmgere vidit, ad anna pro defensione regni sustuht, eumque lonc^ 
induit et galeam capiti ejus imposuit, eique iit Regis jiho eb in regah st&in- 
mate nato militiae cmgulum in nomine Domini cin\it ” 

* Ib “SyiS^an he ferde abutan swa \>sei he com to Lammsessan to 
Searebyrig ” 

^ See above, p 318 ^ See above, p 418 

® Chron Petrib. 1086 ** paer him comon to his witan and ealle pa, 

landsittende men pe ahtes waeron ofer eaU. Engleland, wseion j?ses mannes 
men pe hi waeron.** The “ witan ” and the ordinary “ landsittende men ” 
are beginning to be distinguished, the germ of Lords and Commons The 
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a decree was passed which is one of the most memorable chap xsi. 

pieces of legislation in the whole history of England Sta^te to 

In other lands where mihtary tenures existed it was men the 

beginning to be held that he who had plighted his faith ® 

to a lord who was the man of the Kmg was the man 

of that lord only, and did not become the man of the 

King himself^ It was beginmng to be held that, if No duty 

such a man followed his immediate lord to battle against coimteL 

the common sovereign, the lord might draw on himself 

° ® ^ the amere 

the guilt of treason, but his men who followed him were vassal to 
guiltless It was owing to this doctrine, more than toiord*^^^^' 
any other one cause, that both France and the Imperial 
Kingdoms fell m pieces. William himself would have 
been amazed if any vassal of his had refused to draw 
his sword in a war with France on the score of duty towards 
the common overlord. But in England, at aU events, 

Wilham was determined to be foil King over the whole land, 
to be immediate sovereign and immediate lord of every man 
within it. A statute was passed that every freeman m the 
realm should take the oath of fealty to Kmg William, the 
oath that he would be faithM to him within and without 
England, that he would beep his lands and honours with 
all faithfulness, and would defend him before all men against 
all enemies.^ The statute^ was passed, audit was at once 

number sixty thousand comes fiom Ordenc (649 D), who brings out the 
connexion with the Suivey , ** His temponbus mihtiam Anglici regni Rex 
Willelmus conscTibi fecit, et lx miUia militum invenit, quos omnes, dum 
necesse esset, paratos esse prsecepit.” He goes on to speak of the pre- 
parations of Cnut See also 523 B 

^ See at a somewhat later time the refusal of John of Jomville, as the 
man of the Count of Champagne, to take any oath to Samt Lewis 
(M 4 moires, p 37, ed. Michel, Pans, 1858) , * H le me demanda , mbs je ne 
voz faire point de serement, car je n’estoie pas son home ** 

^ Stubbs, Select Charters, 80 Statuimus ut omnis libei homo foedere 
et Sacramento affirmet, quod infra et extra Angliam Willelmo Regi fideles 
esse volunt, terras et honorem ilhus omm fidelitate cum eo servare, et 
ante eum contra mimicos defenders ** 
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CHAP XXI carried into eflFeet. The whole Assembly which had been 
^ oath to together, “ whose men soever they were, all bowed 

WiUiam to him and were his men, and swore to him faithful 
oaths that they would be faithful to him against all other 
Effect on men.” The great work of William’s reign was to make 
English England for ever after an undivided Kingdom. It was 
on that day that this great work was put into the formal 
shape of a written law. 

Wilham had thus both completed and secured his con- 
quest. He had not only conquered the land, but he had 
conquered the tendencies to anarchy and division which 
lurked both in the old institutions of the land and in 
the new mstitutions which he had himself brought in 
and fostered. His work in England was now done, and 
he left his island Kingdom never to come back to it. 
But, before he went, he had yet to mark his last days 
in England by one more act of fiscal oppression. He 
did after his wont, the Chronicler tells us ; he gathered 
Anotlier «« mickle scot of his men where he might have any charge 

tax on, 

to bring against them, whether with right or otherwise ” ^ 
Here is another step m the downward course. William 
had now sunk to wring money from men by false accusa- 
tions. Different indeed had his rule now become from the 
rule of that earlier conqueror of England who needed no 
money raised by unrighteousness.® While the money was 

1 Cbron. Eetnb 1086 “ Ealle hi hugon to him and wseron his menn, 

and him hold a^as sworon. "past hi woldon ongean ealle o^re men him holde 
beon ” The direct connexion between the Survey, the Assembly, and the 
Oath is well brought out by William of Malmesbuiy (lu 258), “Pro- 
vinciales adeo nutm suo substraverat, ut sine uUa contradictione primus 
censum omnium capitum ageret, omnium prsedioium redditus in tot^ 
AnghS* notitise suae per scnptum adjiceret, omnes liberos hoimnes, cujus- 
cumque essent, su® fidelitati saoramento adigeret ” 

* Chron Petrib 1086 “AndhsS'h he dyde ®rest seftei his gewunan, 
begeat swi^e mycelne sceatt of his mannan, j|?®r he mihte aenige teale to 
habban otStJe mid rihte otJtJe elles ” 

® Seevol 1 p 480 
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in gathering, TTilliam abode in the Isle of Wight; he then c?eap xxi 
crossed over into Kormandy with his newly extorted 
treasure. It was perhaps a sign of the times that the Eadgar 
.®theling Eadgar, discontented, we are told, with the whlm 
small honour which he received at William^s hands, left 
his court by his leave, and went at the head of two hundred 
knights to join the Norman warriors in Apulia.^ His Christina 
sister Christina about the same time took the veil in the veil. 
Abbey of Eomsey, of which before many years she became 
the Abbess ^ 


§ 6. The Last Lays of Wilkam. 

Auyust-Sejotemler^ 1087. 

We now enter on the last year of the reign and life Physical 
of the Conqueror. And the year in which WiUiam died, mena°of 
like the year in which he came mto England, was a year 
of signs and wonders. No comet indeed blazed in the 
heavens, but men deemed that they saw nearer and darker 
signs of God’s wrath upon the earth. The year of the 
great gathering at Salisbury had itself been a year of deep 
sorrow. Besides the tumults which had followed on the 
taking of the Survey, besides the last and most wrongful 
extortion of money, it was a year of evil in the physical 
world “It was a very heavy year and toilsome and 
sorrowful in England m murrain of cattle ; and corn and 
fruits were sprouting, and such mickle bad luck was 
there in weather such as man might not lightly thmk 

^ Cliron Petrib 1086 “ Eadgar seSeling, -ffldwardes mseg cynges, beah 

])a fram him, for? 5 ig he nsBfde na mycelne wurSscipe of him, ac se selmihtiga 
God him gife wur^Jscipe on >am toweardan ” Elorence says, “ Eo tempore, 
chto Eadgarus, hcenti^ a Eege impetrata cum cc militibus mare tranaiit, 
et Apuham adiit.” William of Malmesbury (m 251) does not mention this 
Apulian expedition 

® Chron Petrib , Elor Wig. 1086 Chnstma’s lands are found in Domes- 
day, 160, 244 One estate m Warwickshire had been held by Earl Ead- 
wine , of another it is said distinctly, “ Rex dedit Cristmse ” 
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Fires m 
London 
and else- 
where 


of; sueli miglity thundering and lightening was there 
that it slew many men, and ever it grew worse with men 
more and more ” ^ Of the last year itself the pictm'e is 
yet more fearful. It needs all the strength of our ancient 
tongue to set forth the full horrors of such a time. It 
was a very heavy year and a year of mighty sickness m 
this land. Such disease came upon men that well nigh 
every other man was in the worst evil, and that so strongly 
that many men died of the evil. Then came there through 
the mickle storms of which we have before told such 
miekle hunger over all England that many men died 
sadly through the hunger. Alas, how sad and rueM a tide 
was that ^ Then the wretched men lay driven full nigh 
to death, and then came the sharp hunger and quite slew 
them. Who is theie that may not feel sad for such a 
tide? or who is so hard of heart that he would not weep 
over such evil luck ? ” ^ It was a year too of public mis- 
fortunes of other kinds. London and other towns had been 
burned not many years before,^ and now Saint Paul’s 
minster was again burned with the most and best part of 
the city, and many other minsters were burned and well nigh 
all the head towns in England,*^ But the horrors of storm, 
fire, pestilence, and hunger were not all ; it was a year 
marked by wars and fightings, by the crimes of men 

^ Chron Petnb 1086. The Chronicler adds, "Gebete hit God elimhtiga 
Jjonne his wiUa sy ” On the words “ com and wsestmas waeron setstand- 
ene,” see Mr Earle’s note, p 353 

® The year is ushered in by the Chronicler with unusual solemnity ; 
“ M&iBT nre Dnhtnes Hselendes Cnstes gebyrtide an jiusend wintra and 
seofan and hundeahtatig wintra on ]?am in and twentigan geare J>8e& he 
Willelm weolde and stihte Engleland, swa him God u?Je, gewear^ swiSe 
hefelic and swilSe woldberendlic gear on hissum lande ** Then follows the 
descnption which I have tned to modernize m the text But our modem 
speech fails utterly beside that of our fathers 

® Chron "Wig 1078, Petnb. 1077 

* Chron Petnb 1087 The fire m London, besides the minster, burned 
*‘hset mseste dsel and hast rotteste eaU jispre burh ” Besides London, 
“ forbarn fullneah selc heafod port on eallon Englelande ” 
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and by the deaths of men of renown. The wonders of chap xxt 
the year seem to have so deeply stamped themselves on men's 
minds that events were transferred to it in popular belief potary 
which a stricter reckomng would have placed under other m other 
years. It was held to have been the year of the martyr- couatneb 
dom of the holy Cnut in Denmark it was held to have 
been the year of the mighty warfare of Alfonso of Castile 
against the infidels of Seville.^ Both in England and in Deaths m 
Normandy many of the chief men of the land died ® 

Our Chronicler records the death of Bishop Stigand of 
Chichesterj Abbot Scotland of Samt Augustine's, Abbot 
Thurstan of Pershore, and ^Ifsige the last of the Abbots 
of Bath. And m this year too died the lord of them all, 

Wilham England's Kmg.^ 

The warfare m which William met his death was one Dispute 
which formed an unworthy and undignified end to such ^enoh^^ 
a career as his The French Vexin, the border land of 
France and Normandy, had often been a nxatter of dispute 
between the Kings of Pans and the Dukes of Rouen. The Ceded to 
Norman writers held that it had been ceded by King^en^^^^ 
Henry to Duke Robert as the reward of his restoration to 
his Bangdom by Norman arms ^ It was only durmg the 

^ See above, p 689, for tbe real date of Cnut’s death m 1086 
® On this, the only reference to Spanish affairs in our Chronicles, see IMr 
Earle*s note, p 354. The Chronicler seems to have confounded the con- 
quest of Toledo by Alfonso m 1085 with his defeat in 1086 or 1087 
® Chi on Petiib 1087 ** Eac on >isan ilcan lande on ]>am ilcan geare 

for? 5 ferdon manega nee men ” He then counts up the Prelates mentioned 
in the text On Stigand, see above, pp 409, 418 , on Scotland, p 412 , on 
Thurstan, p. 388 , on ^Ifsige, p 390. For the like remarkable deaths m 
Normandy, see below, p 705 

* Ib. “And ]ja heora eallra hlaford, WiUelm Englselandes cyng, be we 
ser beforan embe spsecon ” I think this is the earliest use of the strictly 
temtonal style in English See vol i p 84 

® See Ord Yit 655 B The homage of the reigning Count Drogo, the 
son-in-law of ^thelied (see vol 11 p 130), was transferred to Normandy 
with his own consent , “ Hoc libentissime concessit, homimoque facto dum 
avixit prsefato Duci fideliter servivit ” 
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Incursions 
of the 
French at 
Mantes 


William 
demands 
the whole 
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medical 

treatment. 
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Philip. 


eonftision of ’William^s childhood that the district had been 
again annexed to France, and William had failed to re- 
claim it only through his being occupied in such greater 
matters as the conquests of Maine and England ^ We can 
well believe that a border warfare often went on along the 
frontier^ but it would seem that just at this time the 
incursions of the French commanders in Mantes became of 
unusual importance. Two captains, Hugh and Ealph, of 
whom the latter bore the fitting name of Mahomn^ 
harried all the neighbouring districts of Normandy, espe- 
cially the lands of William of Breteuil, the brother of the 
imprisoned Earl of Hereford, and those of Eoger of Ivry, 
the sworn brother of the lord of Oxford.^ On this, William 
sent to Philip, not merely complaining of the damage done 
by his officers, but demanding the cession of the whole 
province, with the towns of Pont-Isere, Chaumont, and 
Mantes. Terrible threats were added, unless the disputed 
district were at once given up,® hut William was at that 
moment not exactly in a condition to carry out his threats 
m person. The bulk of his body had so increased that he 
was driven to seek medical means to lessen it. He was 
therefore keeping quiet at Eouen under a prescribed treat- 
ment of drink and diet'* Kmg Philip was believed to 
have made a coarse and silly jest on the condition of his 
mighty neighbour. The King of the English, he said, lay 
in at Eouen, and there would doubtless be a grand display 

^ Ord.Vit 655 D “Majonbus sibi cuns m Csenomannenses vel Anglos 
crescentibus contiomt, et contra Henricum dominum suum seu Philippum 
filium ejus pro Vulca&sino pago arma levare distulit,” 

® Ord Yit 655 A 

^ Ib ** Nisi jus suum sibi reddatur, ternbilibus minis m hostes 
evehitur,” 

^ Will. Malm lu 281 “ Yentrem potione allevilLiat ” Wace, 14181 , 

“ A Boem esteit h, s^jor Ne sai dire coinbien le tint 

IT il aveit este maint jpr , Ne pout monter sor son destrier, 

Une enfertd Ik li avint, Armes poiter ne guerreier ” 
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of candles at his clmrelimg. The wrath of William was chap. 

kindled^ and he swore one of those tearfdl oaths by which, VTilliam’s 

3»iisw©r 

and by his very look, he was wont to strike terror into 
men. By the resurrection and splendour of Grod, he would, 
when he rose up again and went to mass, hght a hundred 
thousand candles at the expense of King Philip.^ He kept VllHam 
his word; about the middle of August, when the com was vexin 
in the fields, and the grapes in the vineyards, and the^^®^> 
apples in the orchards/ he led forth his troops to gather in 
the rich spoil of the fruitful season. All was laid waste ; His 
aU was overthrown; the thought of mercy passed utterly 
away from William’s mind ; the rum and deaths of multi- 
tudes were to pay for the insult offered to him by their 
Kmg.^ At last he reached Mantes itself. The defenders William 
of the town had come forth to see at least, if they could Ma^es 
not hinder, the harrying of their fields ; friends and foes 15, 


^ Pliilip’s jest, sucli as it is, is given in two or three forms m William of 
Malmesbury (iii aSi), Wace (14187), R Wendover (u 28), M Pans 
(1 33) Wilham pieserves one very characteristic feature of William’s 
answer , “ Talia per resuiTectionem et splendorem Dei promintians, quod 
soleret ex industna talia sacramenta facere, quae ipso hiatu ons teriificum 
quiddam auditorum mentibus msonarent ” Wace (14197) makes the 
answer run , 

“ Quant JO, dist-il, releverai, MiUe ohandeles li oferai, 

Dedenz sa terre k messe irai, Lumeignons de fust 1 ara, 

Riche offirende li porterai, E fer por feu en som luira ” 

* Will Malm 111 282 “ Quando et segetes in agris, et botri in vineis, 

et poma m viridams ” This surely comes from a ballad Ordenc, 655 D, 
gives us the fact m prose, when he speaks of the “ conculcatio segetum et 
exstirpatio vincarum ” But, companng William of Malmesbury and the 
Chromcles, it would seem that Oidenc is wrong in placing the begmnmg of 
the expedition in the last week of July 
® The reflexion is from Wilham of Malmesbury, in 282 , '' Omnia pro- 
teiit, cuncta populatur, nihil erat quod fiirentis ammum mitigaret, ut 
injunam insolenter acceptam multorum dispendio ulcisceretur ” Our own 
Chronicler seems shocked at William’s breach of the duty of a vassal , “ For 
WiUehn cyng of Normandige into France mid fyrde, and hergode uppan 
his agenne hlaford Phflippe cynge, and sloh of his mannon mycehie 
dsel” 
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CHAP XXI. pressed throngli the gates together^^ and now the candles 

of William’s churching were lighted in all their brightness. 

He had reached a spot which had been memorable on 

two occasions, in his earlier life. Mantes had been the 

town where the hosts of France were gathered for that 

great invasion of Normandy which had been brought to 

nought on the day of Mortemer ^ It was the town whose 

princes he had been long before suspected of having made 

away with by the help of the poisoner^s bowl.^ The city 

of Walter and Biota was now the border fortress of France, 

and the helpless burghers paid the penalty for the silly 

Utter jests of their King. To the utter ruin which William’s 
destiuction , ^ i i t • • 

of Mantes nand wrought that day it is owing that not a trace survives 
which can be assigned to his age or to the ages before 
him. The noble church whose two lofty towers of open 
work attract the eyes of every passer by may have iisen 
slowly from the giound by the help of the posthumous 
bounty of the repentant destroyer,^ But there is not a 
stone in its soaring arcades which can lay claim to a date 
withm a centuiy after William‘’s fatal visit. The other orna- 
ments of the town, the civic palace, the tower of another 
church which has wholly perished, belong to days later 
stiU. On that day all was destroyed ; the candles blazed 
merrily ; the houses and goods of the citizens perished ; the 
churches were burned, and holy recluses, who deemed it a 
crime to leave their cells even at such a moment, were 
burned with them.^ William’s heart was gladdened by 

^ Ord Vit 653 D " Cum exercitu suo Mandantum ex unpiovis»o venit, 
et cum castrensibus mixtim mtiavit , milites emm occulte exieiant, ut vide- 
rent conculcationem segetum suarum et exstirpationem vmearum, quas 
Ascelinus GoeUus pndie quam Rex advenisset cum Normamiorum viribus 
devastaverat Irruens itaque exercitus Regis cum oppidanis portas 
pertrausivit ” 

® See vol m p 148 * Ib 207 * See below, p 707 

® Orderic (655 D) seems to wish to clear William fiom the guilt of the 
burning, Exercitus . . per xabiem armigerorum immisso igue castrum 
cum ecclesns et aedibus combussit ; ” but the Chronicle and William of 
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the sight ; he rode on^ and bade his men heap on fuel to chap. xxi. 
make the flames burn yet more bravely. But at that VTiJijam's 
moment his horse stumbled^ some say on the brink of 
ditch, some say on the burning embers ; the body of the 
buliy King was thrown forward against the tall non 
pummel of his saddle ; he kept his seat, but the pain of the 
blow was such that his eagerness was quenched, and he 
ordered a retreat to be sounded.^ 

The Conqueror had now received his death- wound. It 
was an unworthy fate indeed for one who had so often 
braved death in so many nobler and more awful shapes 
to fall at last by such an ignoble chance as the stumble 
of his horse among the burning embers of Mantes. And 
yet poetical justice itself might well be satisfied when 
the mighty warrior and ruler, who, with all his crimes, 
had never before stooped to mere useless and brutal havoc, 

Malmesbury seem to make it bis own work The Cbromcle, followed by 
blorence, speaks of two male recluses as burned , “ And forbeamde j?a burli 
Mabante, and ealle ba habge mynstres jbe wseron mnon bsere burb, and 
twegen babge menu b© byisumedon Gode on ancer settle wuniende ]>8er 
wssron forbeamde ” In Wilbam they become ** reclusa una, ^use spebeum 
suum nec m tab necessitate deserendum putavit ” 

^ Will Malm m 232 “ Quo successu exbilaratus, dum sues audacius 

incitat ut igni adjiciant pabula, propius idammas succedens foci calore et 
auctumnabs sesttis inaequabtate morbum nactus e&t Dicunt quidam quod 
prseruptam fossam sonipes transibens mteranea sessoris nipent, quod m 
auteiiori parte sellse venter protuberabat.” The other version comes from 
Wace, 142 1 3 , 

“ Parmi la vile trespassout Par grant air avant 

Sor un cbeval ke mult amout, Li Peis se tmt kbl ne nba i , 

Eu un arsiz mist ses dous piez, Et il poi co mult se bleca 

Maist tost les out b sei sacbiez , A son ar9on u il burta ** 

The tall saddle-bows shown in the Tapestry will be remembered William 
of J umibges (vu 44) is vaguer, but nearly to the same effect , “ Quum 
WiUelmus Rex oppidum Medanta assibens flammis ultncibus tradidisset, 
pondere armorum et labore clamons quo sues exbortabatur, ut fertur, 
arvmb intestmorum ejus bquefaetb, lufirmari non modice coepit ” Ordenc 
(656 A) IS vaguer still, but the epithet which be uses is not without 
meanmg , “ Tunc ex nimio aestu ac labore pinguissimits B&c Cktdlelmus 
infirmatus est ” 
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had to pay his hfe as the penalty for thus lowering himself 
to the level of meaner men.^ Faint and suffering from 
the shock and from the internal wound, William turned 
away from his schemes of vengeance, and^ instead of 
carrying his wasting arms any further within the do- 
mimons of his overlord, he was himself borne, a sick or 
rather a dying man, to Rouen. There he first took up 
his quarters in the palace, but presently, finding the noise 
and bustle of the capital too much for his sinkmg frame, 
he caused hims elf to be moved out of the city to the 
Rnory of Samt Gervase, which stands on the hill 
overlooking Rouen from the west. There a crypt, the 
oldest ecclesiastical work to be seen north of the Alps, 
a crypt alieady ancient in William’s days, covers the 
remains of some of the earliest apostles of northern Gaul. 
There was the tomb of the British Mellon, the first 
Bishop of the metropolitan see of Normandy, and there 
the Norman lord of all Britain, who had so lately received 
the submission of Mellon’s native land, came to spend 
the short span of life which was still left to him on earth.^ 
There William lay for several weeks of sickness and pain ; 
but he never to the hour of his death lost either the pos- 
session of his senses or his full command of speech.® We 


^ Chron Petrib 1087 “Eeowlio ])mg he dyde, and reowlicor him 
gelamp Hu reowlicor ^ Him geyfelade, and hset him stranglice eglade 
Hwaet mjeg 10 teoUan? Se scearpa dea© J>e ne forlet ne rice menn ne 
heane, seo hme genam.*’ Men seem almost to have doubted whether the 
Conqueror was subject to sickness and death like other men 
® Ord Vit 656 A “Quia strepitus Eothomagi, quae populosa civitas 
est, mtolerabihs erat segrotanti, extra urbem ipse Eex praecepit se effem ad 
ecclesiam Sancti Gervasii in coUe sitam occidentali ” I know of no reason 
to doubt the vast antiquity of the crypt On Saint Mellon or Melan, see 
Orderic, 557, 558, but he seems to make him a Roman The common 
tiadition makes him a Bnton, and he has a church dedicated to him m 
Monmouthshire 

® Ib. “ In mgritudme su 5 usque ad horam mortis integrum sensum et 
vivacem loquelam habuit ” But he could not have Imgered six weeks, as 
Ordenc sajs 
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are told that, when the news of the blow which had fallen chap. xxi. 
on him was spread through the land, the enemies of peace 
rejoiced, deeming that they might now seize on the 
goods of other men at pleasure, but that those to whom 
peace was dear looked forward with dread to the death 
of the man who had so long kept the land in order.’- 
Well indeed they might fear, when there was a chance 
that the rod which had been so long and so mightily 
wielded by William the Great should pass into the feeble 
hands of the wayward Robert. But, while men’s hearts Death of 
were thus bowed down, one man, the noblest spirit in Hugleville. 
all William’s Duchy, was taken away from the evil to 
come. Perhaps while William was harrying the Vexin, 
perhaps while he lay on his death-bed at Rouen, the soul 
of Gulbert of Hugleville, the man who had refused to 
stain his hands with the spoils of England, passed away 
in peace.2 Nor did Gulbert die alone ; m Normandy Other 
as well as in England this year was noted as a year of Normandy, 
death among men of note, as if the King of Men who 
was passing away could not go out of the world without 
a fitting following.^ And far away at Bruges, while Death of 
WiUiam was paying the penalty of his deed of wrong August 24, 
at Mantes, Gunhild the daughter of Godwine ended her 
days in peace.^ 

^ Ord Vit 656 A. '^Quidam qm paci adversabantur gaudebant, et 
liberam permissionem furandi sea res alienas rapxendi exspectabant Porro 
alu qai secuntatem pacis e-sispectabant pacifici patroni mortem multnm 
fonmdabant 

® Ib 664 A. “ Dum Hex adhuc aegrotaret, cognatus ejusdem Guilbertus 
Alfagiensis, films Eicaidi de Haglevillal, vir bonus et simplex, xix Kal. 

Sept, defiinctus est ” This would be August 14, the day before William’s 
hurt at Mantes, according to the reckonmg of our own writers See 
above, p 701 

® Ordenc gives a list m 664 A. He makes two curious comments, 

“ Monente Duce suo Hormanni multas lacnmas fuderunt, si non pro lUo, 
saltern pro amicis et cognatis suis qm tunc mortui sunt.” And again, 

“ Beati qm bene mortm sunt, qm serumnas desolatse regionis ac defensore 
carentis non viderunt ” * See above, p 159, and Appendix B, 

z z 
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CHAP. XXI Meanwhile Bishops and Abbots and other holy men 
weie gathered rotind the bed of TTiUiam to prepare their 
William mighty master for his great change.^ But one was wanting 
A^elmf whose words of rebuke or comfoit William specially longed 
but does £ hour, one towards whom, stern as he had been 

towards others^ he had ever been meek and lowly Of 
all the Prelates of Normandy, the one to whom William^s 
thoughts first turned as the chosen physician of his soul 
was the holy man who sat in the place of Herlwin. At 
the bidding of his sovereign Anselm came from Bee to 
Rouen, but he was himself smitten by sickness, and the 
confessor and his expectant penitent never met again.® 
But among the assembled Prelates were men able to deal 
with the diseases of William’s body as well as with those of 
Verdict of his soul. For among them was Gilbert of Lisieux^ skilled 
^^mns. ^ heahng art^ and his skill and that of his fellow- 
leeches told them that there was no longer any hope for 
His repent- William on earth. The death-bed of William was a death- 
bed of all formal devotion, a death-bed of penitence which we 

^ Ord Vit 656 A “ Circa ilium Prsesules et Abbates et religiosi vin 
eommorabantur, et montaro Principi salubre consibum perenms vitas largie- 
bantur ** 

* Eadmer, Vit Ans i 6 47 “ Bex ipse Wilbelmus . quamvis ob 

magnitudmem siu cunctis fere videretur rigidus ac fonmdabiHs, Anselmo 
tamen ita erat mebnus et affabilis, ut ipso praesente ommuo quam esse 
solebat, stupentibus alus, fieret alius ** 

® This is I suppose at least tbe general meaning of tbe not very intel- 
ligible account of Eadmer (Hist Nov p 13, Selden) , Hie ergo WilKel- 
mus quum . . se meiitis ac mtercessionibus ALnselmi omnimodis com- 
mendare disposuisset, eum ad se de Becco venire et non longe a se fecit 
bospitari Verum quum ei de salute animse suse loqm differret, eo quod 
. mfirmitatem suam pauHum levigan sentiret, contigit ipsius Pnncipis 
corpus tant^ invahtudme deprimi ut curiae inquietudmes nuUo sustinere 
pacto valeret Tianijito igitur Sequent, decubuit lecto m Ermentrudis 
villS, quae est contra Eotomagum m alters flummis parte Quidqmd turn 
deliciarum Begi infirmo deierebatur, ab eo lUarum medietas Anselmo in- 
firmanti mittebatur, verumtamen nec eum amplius in hac vita videre, nec 
ei, ut proposuerat, qmdquam de anima suA loqui promeruit. Tanta enim 
mfirmitas occupavit utrumque ut nec Anselmus ad Begem Willielmum nec 
Wilhelmus posset pervenire ad Abbatem Anselmum,” 
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may trust was more tlian formal ^ Tlie Eaglisli Ckronicler chap. xxi. 
himself^ after weighing the good and evil in him, sends 
him out of the world with a charitable prayer for his souFs 
rest; 2 and his repentance^ late and fearful as it was^ at 
once marks the distmction between the Conqueror on his 
bed of death and his successor cut off without a thought of 
penitence m the midst of his crimes. He made his will. 

The mammon of unrighteousness which he had gathered 
together amid the groans and tears of England he now 
strove so to dispose of as to pave his way to an ever- 
lasting habitation All his treasures were distributed He distri- 
among the poor and the churches of his dominions.® A 
special sum was set apart for the rebuilding of the churches 
which had been burned at Mantes/ and gifts in money and 
books and ornaments of every kmd were to be distributed 
among all the churches of England according to their 
rank.5 He then spoke of his own life and of the arrange- Ebs last 
ments which he wished to make for his dominions after 
his death. The Normans^ he said, were a brave and un- 
conquered race ; but they needed the curb of a strong and 


^ WiU Malm ui 282 v Consulti medioi mspectione urinae certam 
mortem praedixere Quo audito quenmomS. domum replevit, quod eum 
prseoccuparet mors emendationem vitse jamdudum meditantem Eeaumpto 
ammo, quse Christiani sunt exsecutus est m confessione et viatico ** Ordenc 
IS fuller on Ins devotions, and gives us the names of the “ archiatri,” Bishop 
Gilbeit and Gunthard Abbot of Jumieges 
® Chron Petrib 1087 “Se selmihtiga God cj>8b his saule mildheort- 
nisse, and do him his synna foigifenesse ” Then comes, “ Das i^mg we 
habba’S be him gewritene, aeg^er ge gdde ge yfele, >8et j?a godan men 
mman setter heora godnesse and forfleon mid ealle yfelnesse, and gan on 
>one w% he ns lett to heofonan nee 

® Ord Vit 656 B “ Sapiens heros in futnrum sibi multisque commoda 
facere non distulit, omnesque thesauros suos ecclesus et paupenbus Heique 
ministns distnbui prsecepit Quantum vero smgulis dan voluit callide 
taxavit, et coram se desenbi a notanis imperavit.” This touch is eminently 
characteristic. * Ord Vit ib , Will Malm in 282 

* Plorence (1087) gives tbe details The different churches got sums 
ranging from sixty pence to ten marks of gold, besides vessels and orna 
ments 
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chap. XXI. a righteous master to keep them in the path of order ^ Yet 

Normandy the lule over them must by all law pass to Eohert Robert 
to go to . , , 

Bobert. Was his eldest bom, he had promised him the Norman. 

succession before he won the Crown of England, and he 

had received the homage of the Barons of the Duchy. 

Normandy and Maine must therefore pass to Robert^ and 

for them he must be the man of the French King. Yet 

he well knew how sad would be the fate of the land 

* which had to be ruled by one so proud and foolish, and 

for whom a career of shame and sorrow was surely doomed.^ 

But what was to be done with England^ Now at last 

He does the heart of William smote him. To England he dared 

bequeath appoint a successor ; he could only leave the disposal 

England Island realm to the Almighty Ruler of the world. 

The evil deeds of his past hfe crowded upon his soul. 

He con- Now at last his heart confessed that he had won England 
ifesses his ^ 

sms to- ty no right, by no claim of birth; that he had won the 

J^^^°^*Enghsh Crown by wrong, and that what he had won 
by wrong he had no right to give to another.^ He 
had won his realm by warfare and bloodshed; he had 
treated the sons of the English soil with needless harsh- 
ness; he had cruelly wronged nobles and commons; he 
had spoiled many men wrongfully of their inheritance; 

^ Ord Vit 656 B “ Hormamii, si lono rigidoque dommatu reguntur, 
strenuissum sunt,’* &o. The passage is yersified by Wace, 14239 

* What Orderic (659 B) gives more fully is summed up m the expressive 
•words of WiHiam of Malmesbury (m 282), “ Honaanniam in-yitus et 
coactus Boberto delegavit ** 

® The whole passage m Orderic should be read The particular expres- 
sions — ^which Wace versifies and abndges—are doubtless his own, but we 
need not doubt that he expresses a genume tradition as to Wilham’s 
dying state of mind The words “ Non enim tantum decus hsereditano jure 
possedi” are speciaHy emphatic But the words of Wace (14267) are 
stronger still ; 

« Engleteire cunquis k. tort, B 90 ke j*ai a tort toleit, 

A tort 1 out maant hoem mort. Oh jo n*en aveie nul dreit 
Bes eirs en ai k. tort ocis, Ne dei mie k mon filz doner, 

E h tort ai h regne pns , Ne h tort nel’ deit dnter ’* 
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he had slam countless multitudes by hunger or by the chap. xxi. 
sword. The harrying of Northumberland now rose up 
before his eyes in all its blackness. The dying man now 
told how cruelly he had burned and plundered the land, 
what thousands of every age and sex among the noble 
nation which he had conquered had been done to death 
at his bidding.^ The sceptre of the realm which he had 
won by so many crimes he dared not hand over to 
any but to God akne. Yet he would not hide his wish He wishes 
that his son William, who had been ever dutiful to him, 
might reign in England after him. He would send him 
beyond the sea, and he would pray Lanfirane to place the 
crown upon his head, if the Primate in his wisdom deemed 
that such an act could be rightly done.^ 

Of the two sons of whom he spoke, Eobert was far His be* 
away, a banished rebel ; William was by his bedside. By Sxmey^to 
his bedside also stood his * youngest son, the English 
uEtheHng, Henry the Clerk. ‘‘And what dost thou give 
to me, my father 7 said the youth. “ Five thousand 
poxmds of silver from my hoard,^’ was the Conqueror’s 
answer. But of what use is a hoard to me,” said Henry, 

“ if I have no place to dwell in ^ Be patient, my son, 
and trust in the Lord, and let thine elders go before thee.” 

^ He winds up bis confession with the words (659 C), “ Sic multa milba 
pulcemmsB gentis senuin juvenumque, prob dolor, funestus trucidavi ” 

^ Ord. Vit n s, “ Gmllelmum filium meum, qm mihi a pninis annis 
semper adbsesit et mibi pro posse suo per onmia libenter obedivit, opto m 
Spintu Dei diu valeie, et in regni solio, si Dei voluntas est, febciter fulgere ” 

Wace (14275) adds, 

“ Maiz ultre mer I’enverrai, Si il le pot feie par rai&on, 

A TArcheveske prdirai Jo preie k’ll en face le don ” 

Ke la corone b otieit , 

I do not see that such an expression as that of Florence (1087), ^^fibo suo 
WiHebno regnum tradidit Angbse,” and that of William of Jumibges 
(vn 44), “ regno Anglise concesso WiUelmo fibo suo,” need lead us, with 
Lord Lyttelton (Henry the Second, 1 396), to set aside the statement of 
Ordenc Lyttelton was influenced by the false Ingulf. See the note m 
Taylor's Wace, 374 
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CHAP, xsj It is perhaps hj the li^ht of later events that our 
He fore- chronicler goes on to make William tell his youngest son 
Henry’s that the day would come when he would succeed both 
greatness brothers in their dominions, and would be richer and 
mightier than either of them.^ The King then dictated 
a letter to Lanfrane, settmg forth his wishes with regard 
to the Kingdom. He sealed it and gave it to his son 
He sends William, and bade him, with his blessing and his last kiss, 
to cross at once into England. Willmm Rufus straight- 
way set forth for Witsand, and there heard of his father’s 
death. Meanwhile Henry too left his father’s bedside to 
take for himself the money that was left to him^ to 
see that nothing was lacking m its weight, to call to- 
gether his comrades in whom he could trust, and to take 
measures for stowing the treasure in a place of safety ^ 

The by- And now those who stood around the dying King began 
intercede fo hnplore his mercy for the captives whom he held in 
^s^eis prison. Among them was a long list of the noblest 
both of England and Normandy. There was Wulfnoth 
the son of Godwme and Wulf the son of Harold, whose 
lives had been lives of captivity from their childhood. 
There were Morkere and -ffilfgar and Siward Barn, the 


^ Ord Tit. 659 D “ Ta autem tempore tuo totum honorem quern ego 
nactus sum habebis, et fratribus tuis dmtus et potestate prssstabis ” This, 
I confess, has a legendary sound, and Wace (14282) substitutes something 
quite different, namely a recommendation of Henry to bis brothers , 

Et A GuiUaJme d comant Issi come il n*a en chiert^, 

Et h Robert Taltre filz mant, Face Henns riche h manant 
Ke chescun en sa poestd, Plus ke home de li tenant ** 

Benoit (39521) versifies Ordenc The bequest of money to Henry stands 
out plainly m the Chronicle , “ Se >ndda bet Heannc, J>am se faeder becwae'S 
gersuman unateallendlice William of Malmesbury (m 282) says, “pos- 
se&siones matemas Henrico delegavit ” This agrees with what Ordenc said 
long before {510 D), that Matilda made Henry her heir , “Totius terrse suae 
in Augh^ heredem constituit ” But it is plain that he did not get her 
lands 

a Ord Tit 659 D. ** Henncus festmavit . mumtum gazophylacium 
sibi procurare.” 
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captives of Ely, Roger the rebel Earl of Hereford, and chap*xxi. 
lastly, TTilliam’s own brother Odo, once Earl of Kent and 
still Bishop of Bayeux.^ He granted the prayer. Let the He is will- 
captives only swear that they would not disturb the peace ex- 
either of England or Normandy ,2 and all should come 
forth, save one alone. Odo he would not release. The 
man whom he had imprisoned for the common weal of 
his Kingdom, the oppressor of the people, the plunderer 
of the Cliuich, the man of pride and lust and cruelty, 
should not be set free by him. He spoke as the father 
of his people, knowing that, if Odo were once more let 
loose to trouble the world, the ruin of thousands would 
follow,^ Yet once more the men who stood around Wil- 
liam^s bed, first among them Odo’s own brother, Robert 
of Mortain, prayed for the pardon of his brother. They He is per- 
darmgly pledged themselves for Odo^s reformation, andreie^e^° 
"William gave orders that Odo should be set free, again 
protestmg that the death and ruin of many would follow."^ 

The last earthly acts of the Conqueror were now done. Beafli of 
He had striven to make his peace with God and man, September 
and to make such provision as he could for the children 9» 


^ Florence (1087) gives the list, Odo, Morkere, Roger, Siward Barn, and 
Wnl&otb, with the addition, omnes quos vel in Angha vel in Normanni^ 
cnstodiSB mancipibrat ” He afterwards mentions Wulf, and the hostage 
Donald the son of Malcolm Ordenc strangely fancied that Ralph of 
Wader was in prison as well as Roger The only way to reconcile his 
story here (660 A) with his account of the life-long imprisonment of Roger 
(see above, p 592) is to suppose that he was formally released and im- 
prisoned again, as was certainly the case with Wnlfaoth and Morkeie 

2 Ord Vit 660 A. “Hexi tab tenore de carcere procedant, nt antea 
jurejuiando securitatem reipubhcse mimstns faciant, quod pacem in Anglia 
et Normannil. omnibus modis teneant, et pacis adversanis pro posse suo 
viriliter resistant ” 

® Ib C “ Absque dubio, si evaserit, totam regionem turbabit, et multis 
miRibus permciem subministrabit ” 

^ Ib D “ Scitote quod multis per eum mois seu grave impedimentum 
incutietur ” 
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Effects of 
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and the subjects whom be left behind him. And now his 
last hour was come. On a Thursday morning in Sep- 
tember, when the sun had already risen upon the earth, 
the sound of the great bell of the metropohtan mmster 
struck on the ears of the dying King.^ He asked why 
it sounded. He was told that it rang for prime in the 
church of Our Lady. William lifted his eyes to heaven, 
he stretched forth his hands, and spake his last words ; 
“To my Lady Mary, the holy Mother of God, I com- 
mend myself, that by her holy prayers she may reconcile 
me to her dear Son our Lord J esus Christ.” He prayed, 
and his soul passed away. William, King of the English 
and Duke of the Normans, the man whose fame has filled 
the world in his own and m every following age, had gone 
the way of all flesh. No Kingdom was left him now but 
his seven feet of ground, ^ and even to that his claim was 
not to be undisputed.® 

The death of a Kling in those days came near to a 
break-up of all civil society. Till a new King was chosen 
and crowned, there was no longer a power m the land to 
protect or to chastise. All bonds were loosed; all pubhc 
authority was in abeyance; each man had to look to 
his own as he best might. No sooner was the breath 

^ I translate Ordenc He fixes the time (660 B) , ** Qumto idns Septem. 
fenS. V jamPhcebo per orbem spargente clara radiortim spicula, excitus Rex 
sonum majons signi andmt m metropolitan^. basilic 4 So the Obronicle , 
** He swealt on Normandige on bone nextan dseg setter N’atmtas See Mane.” 
William of Jumifeges (vii 44) places it a day earlier 

® Chron Petnb 1087 ” Eala hu leas and hu unwrest is bysses middan- 

eardes wela Se be wses serur nee cyng and maniges landes blaford, he 
ncefde eaUes landes huion seofon fot mcel [see vol m p 365], and se be 
waes bwilon gescrid mid golde and mid gemmum be Iseg ])a oferwrogen 
mid moldan. * Ordenc (661 B) has a lamentation to the same general 
effect, but far less terse 

® Will. Malm m 283 Yanetatis hnmanse tnne fuit videre miseriam, 
qnod homo file, totius olim Europse honor, antecessorumque suorum omnium 
potentior, sedem seternse requiescionis sine calumnia impetrare non potuit 
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honour ; but they were too much occupied by those fears 
to think of showing him other honours at the moment. 
A few clerks and monks, amid the general confusion, 
formed a procession^ and went with crosses and censers to 
the church of Saint Gervase ^ to offer prayers for his soul. 
Meanwhile Archbishop William bade that the body of the 
King should be borne to Caen, there to be buried in the 
minster of Saint Stephen which he himself had built. 
But how was the command to be obeyed? The King’s 
sons and kinsfolk had gone^ each man to look after his 
own. His servants and officers had fled away with their 
spoils. Not a man of his household was ready to do the 
last duty to his master. At last the honest heart of a 
plain Norman gentleman was moved by natural piety. 
A rustic knight, Herlwin by name, a name which is not 
found m the roll-call of the despoilers of England^ stood 
forth to do the work which princes and nobles failed to do. 
For the love of God and for the honour of the Norman 
name, he was ready to do the last corporal work of mercy 
to his departed sovereign ^ His offer was accepted, and 
the foremost man of all the world, forsaken by his children 
and servants, was borne to his last home by the volun- 
tary loyalty of a vassal faithful to his lord in life and 
death. 

The funeral pomp, such as could be provided at such 
a moment, now set forth. It was at the cost of Herlwin 
that men were hired to wash and tend, to anoint and 
to embalm, the royal corpse.® It was at his cost that 

1 “ Greoi^um” m Ordenc, 66 i C I correct ** G-ervasium from Camden, 
Bibliotheca, 34 

® Ord Vit 661 C. ** Herlmnns pagensis eques, uaturali bomtate com* 
punctus est, et cuiam exseqmarum pro amore Dei et houore geutis sujb 
vinbter amplexatus est ” Herlwin is mentioned by name by no one else, 
except Benoit (39740), who here translates Ordenc 

® Ib “ Pollmctores itaque et vespiliones ac vehicnlum mercede de 
propnis sumptibus condunt, cadavei Regis ad portuin Sequanae devexit, 
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a carriage was fotmd to bear the corpse to the haven of chap jxi 
Rouen, whence, partly by water^ partly by land, his pious 
care watched over the dead Conqueror, till he reached the at Caen, 
haven of Caen, where his faithful bedesmen were ready to 
receive him Abbot Gilbert stood at the head of his con- The ^ 
vent, accompanied by a crowd of clergy and a smaller body procession 
of laymen.^ They met the bier of the great King with all 
reverence, and began the funeral procession towards the 
Abbey of Saint Stephen. But the funeral ntes of 'William 
were to be gone through with as little of order and quiet 
as his crowning rites. At Westminster his crowning ntes 
had been disturbed by a fire wantonly kindled. At Caen T’lre at 
a like misfortune, but seemingly accidental in its origin, 
disturbed the rites of his burial. As the procession was on 
its way, flames were seen to burst from a house, and the 
fire soon spread itself through a large part of the town. 

The crowd that followed the bier, clergy and laity ahke, 


impositumque navi usque Cadomom per aquam et andam perduxit” 
Benoit (39746) translates Ordenc, hut Wace’s account (143 74) ^ different, 
which IS the more to he noticed, because he so often follows Ordenc ; 


Dune fa la novele espandue 
E la gent fu grant accrue, 

E li Eveske h li Baron 
Vmrent o grant procession , 


Li cors unt mul bel conree, 
Overt est, oint, et embasme. 
A Caem unt li cors porte. 

Si com il aveit comand6 


William of Jumihges (vii 44) simply says, “ Translatum est corpus ejus, 
sicuti ordmaverat, Cadomum,” William of Malmesbury (ui. 283), “ Corpus, 
regio solenni curatum, per Sequauam Oadomum delatum , ” and the Hyde 
writer (297), like Wace, says, “ Corpus cum dehita pnncipum pomp^ 
Cadomum est delatum ” It is certainly strange if neither the Archbishop 
nor the Abbot of Saint Ouen’s could find the means of domg all that 
Herlwin is said to have done, yet I cannot brmg myself to give up the 
story of the worthy kmght It is hard to think that any one can have 
mvented it, and something to the same effect had plainly reached Eadmer, 
when he says (Hist Nov 13, Selden), Ab omni homine, sicut acoe- 
pimns, derehetum cadaver ejus sme omni pompS. per Sequanam naucellS, 
delatum ” 

^ Ord Vit 661 D ** Multitude clericorum et laicorum adhsesit 
William of Malmesbury speaks of ** magna firequentia ordinatorum, 
laicorum pauca ” 
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CHAP xsi were soon scattered abroad to put out tbe flames and to 
save their houses and goods. The monks alone kept on 
their way, singing the office for the dead as they went.^ 
Thus, through a scene which might have recalled the 
awful days of Mortemer and of York, with the smoke of 
the burning town going up to heaven, the body of William 
was brought to the minster which he had reared beyond 
its walls. 

The bunal Thus were the candles of Wilham’s churching at Mantes 

of Walliam. ^ avenged by the candles of his brnrial at Caen. 

But the wonders and horrors of the day were not yet over. 
The rites began. A crowd of Norman Prelates had already 
made their way to Caen to do the last office to their 
sovereign. They had doubtless hastened, while the humble 
procession of Herlwm had been slowly making its way by 
land and water. The holy Pnmate was there, and the 
warrior Bishops, Geoffirey of Coutances and Odo of Bayeux, 
already set free from his prison.^ There were the two 
Gilberts, the learned physician of Lisieux and the eloquent 

Bishops preacher of Evreux.^ There were a crowd of Abbots, some 
of whose names are well known to us. Nicolas of Saint 
Ouen’s, the son of the last Duke Richard, was there to do 
his duty to the kinsman who had in some sort supplanted 
him,^ There was Mainer of Saint Evroul, who had 
received his staff as William was setting forth from 
England,® Gerbert, the learned stranger who had taught 
•Ingulf at Saint WandriUe,® William of Ros, whose works 


’ Ordenc’s accotmt of the fire is followed both by Wace and by Benoit. 
Ordenc himself (66i B) deems the occasion worthy of a piece of Greek, 
and tells us how the monks “soma Regis ad coenobialem basihcam psallentes 
perduxerunt ” Of above, p 660 

* Ordenc gives the list, 661 B. 

® On Gilbert Maminot, see above, pp, 3671 660, Gilbert of Evreux we 
shall sit under directly. 

* See vol. i p. 518 , ii p, 181 ; ni p. 380 

® See vol lu. p 382. 


See above, p. 601 
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may still be seen in the minster of Fecamp,^ and, best and chap xxi, 
most righteous of all that great assembly, already recovered 
from his sickness, stood the Abbot of Bee, the holy 
Anselm ^ Of William’s children one only was present, Henry the 
the iEtheling Henry, who by this time, we may deem, 
had safely secured his treasure. Eobert was still an exile 
in France, and William was looking after his own interests 
in England.^ “By Henry then, his youngest and greatest 
son, and by the great body of the Norman Prelacy, the 
body of William was received into his own church, to seek 
the last home which, even now, he was not to win without 
a struggle. 

In the eastern limb of Saint Stephen’s minster, not The tomb 
yet the vaster and lighter choir of later days, but the 
single stern apse of Cerisy or Saint Gabriel, a tomb, 
between the high altar and the choir, had been made 
ready to receive the Conqueror’s body,^ The procession The office 
entered the church; the bier on which all that was left^^^’^^ 
of William lay was borne along the nave, between the 
stern arches and massive pillars which he himself had 
reared. They reached the choir, then doubtless filling up 


See above, p 87 

^ At the head of the hst of Abbots comes Anselmus Heccensis ** 
Eadmer (Hist Nov 13) teUs us, ** Et qtddem WiUielmus ita mortuus est 
non tamen, ut dicitui , inconfessus atque Anselmns evestigio est ab infir- 
mitate relevatns, piistinseqne saluti post modicum redonatus ” 

® Will Gem. vii 44 ” Solus fihorum suorum Henncus exsequias pafais 

persequutus est, dignus qui paternam hsereditatem aliquando solus obti- 
neret, quam fratres sm particulatim post mortem patris sin possederunt ” 
Will Malm in 283 " Henncus filius . . solus ex libens aderat 

nam tunc Robertus pnmogenitus in FranciS. contra patnam bellabat; 
W lUelmus, antequam plane pater exspiraret, Angliam enavigaverat, utihus 
ducens suis in posterum commodis prospicere quam obsequiis patemi 
corpons mteresse ” So Benoit, 39779 , 

“ De dol pales e descoloriz, I fii e vint Henris sis fiz ’* 
Orderic and Wace do not mention Heniy 
* Ord Vxt 662 A. "In preBb3rteno mter cborum et altare” WiU. 
Gem vii 44, “ Ante majus altare regaliter tumulatum.” 
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CHAP XTT, the central space beneath the tower ; the stone coffin was 
placed upon the ground, but the body still lay on the bier 
The Bishop before the altar.^ The mass of the dead was sung, and 
then the Bishop of Evreux mounted the pulpit ^ to make 
the formal harangue over the Conqueror of England. He 
told the tale of William’s greatness and William’s con- 
quests, how he had enlarged the bounds of the Norman 
Duchy, and had raised *his native land to a height of 
power and glory beyond all the deeds of his fathers who 
had gone before him. And he told also of those deeds 
of the departed Duke which entitled him to truer honour 
than to have made Maine and England subject to the 
Norman. He told how William had maintained peace and 
righteousness in the land, how his rod had smitten down 
thieves and robbers, how his sword had defended the 
clerk, the monk, and the unarmed people.® He then 
called on all who heard him to pray for the soul of him 
whose body lay before them, he bade them crave the for- 
giveness of his sins at the hands of God, and themselves 
forgive anything in which William might have sinned 
against them.^ 

Ascelin The appeal drew forth an answer. A knight, Ascelin 
site of the the son of Arthur, arose from the crowd, mounted on 
church, ^ stone, and spoke in the hearing of aU; '‘This ground 
where ye stand was the site of my father’s house, which 
the man for whom ye pray, while he was yet but Count 
of Normandy, took away by foice from my father, and, 

^ Ord Vit. 66a A “ Quum jam sarcofagum m terr§. locatum esset, sed 
corpus adhuc m feretro jaceret,” The *^sarcofe,gum’* I take to be the 
stone coffin. 

® Ib. ** Magnus Gislebertus Ebroicensis Episoopus m pulpitum ascendit.” 
Perhaps the rood-loft is meant 

® The Bishop's sermon was a prolixa loquutio,** but it was no more than 
justice to record how William “ justitiam et pacem sub omm ditione sua 
tenuent, fures et prsedones Tirga rectitudims utiliter castigavent, et 
clericos ac monaohos et mermem populum virtutis ense fortiter munierit ** 

* Ord. Yit 662 B. “Ei si quid m vobis deliquit bemgniter dimittere ” 
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in spite of law and justice^ built this cburcb upon it by chap xxr. 
bis might.^ I therefore claim the land; I challenge it 
as mine before all men, and in the name of God I forbid 
that the body of the robber be covered with my mould, 
or that he be buried withm the bounds of mine in- 
heritance,”^ He then came down, and wonder and tumult 
filled the church as men heard the daring challenge. The The elaua 
ofiiee paused; the Bishops and nobles asked of the menjet^^ ^ 
of the neighbourhood who stood by as to the truth of 
what Ascelin had told them. They bore witness that 
what he had said was true.^ Yet we should gladly hear 
what might have been said on William’s side, as mere 
naked wrong, mere plunder, mere robbery for burnt- 
offenng, is not in accordance with William’s usual cha- 
racter. At such a moment the facts of the case would 
not be very accurately looked into. Men who had come 
together to make prayers and offerings for William’s soul 
would be more ready to admit even a false charge against 
him than to leave any possible sin of his unatoned for. 

The j3Btheling and the Bishops called Ascelin to them ; 
they spoke friendly to him, and made a bargain with 
him, on the spot. Beneath the roof of Saint Stephen’s The^ound 
the covenant was made which first made its soil the 
lawful property of him who had founded the church and 

^ On the appeal of Ascelm see Appendix XJTJ The most vivid account* 

IS given by Wace, from whom I get the detail of Ascelm mounting the 
stone (1441 2), 

‘^Sor ime pierre en haut monta, 

De vers la biere se toma ” 

^ Ord Vit 662 B “Hanc igitur terram calumnior et palam reclame, et 
ne corpus raptoris operiatur cespite meo neo in hereditate mea sepeliatur ex 
parte Dei prohibio ** The adjuration in Wace (14418) takes a singular 
form , 

** Jo devde k toz h desfent E par TApostoile de Borne, 

De par Jhesu omnipotent Nel’ pois v€er par plus haut home ** 

® Ib ^‘Episcopi et Proceres ahi audierunt, etvicmos ejus,qui eumdem 
vera dixisse contestabantur, intellexerunt ** 
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of ttose to whom he had granted it. With the assent 
of Henry, sixty shillings were at once given to Aseehn 
as the purchase-money of the seven feet of ground which 
were to be William’s own. The full price of the whole 
estate which he had lost was promised to him, a promise 
which was soon after faithfully fulfilled.^ Ascelm then 
withdrew his protest ; William might now be buried in the 
ground which had lawfully become his own, and the 
funeral rites went on. 

A posthumous atonement was thus made for one of the 
sins which weighed down William’s soul ^ but one mis- 
fortune more was still in store for his body. The royal 
corpse had now to be moved from the bier to the stone 
coffin which was to be its last resting-place. But by the 
unskilfulness of the workmen the coffin had been made too 
small to receive the unwieldy carcase of William. In the 
efforts which were made to force it into its narrow 
room, the body burst ; a fearful stench filled the church, 
which the burning of incense and of all sweet savours 
could not overcome,^ The remainder of the office was 
hurried over; the officiating clergy went back with all 
speed to their own quarters, and the course of William 
on earth was brought to an end. He had gone to his 

^ Ord Vit 662 C ** Nam pro lociilo solius septilturse sexaginta solidos 
eo protmus adhibueruBt, pro reliqnS. vero tellure quam calumiuabatur 
seqiupollens mutuum eidem promiseruut et post non multom temporis, 
pro salute specialis hen quern diligebant, pactum compleverunt ** V 7 illiam 
of Malmesbury (ni 283) says, “ Volente Henrico filio centum librse 
argenti litigatori persolutae audacem calumniam compescuere The 
hundred pounds must be the price of the whole estate 

® Ord. Vit u s ** Dum corpus in sarcofagum mitteretur, et violenter, 
quia Tas per imprudentiam csementariorum breve structum erat, com- 
phcaretur, pingmssimus venter crepuit, et mtolerabilis foetop circum- 
adstantes personas et rehquum vulgus implevit. Fumus tuns ahorumque 
aromatum de tunbnhs copiose ascendebafc, sed tetemmum putorem 
excluders non prsevalebat Sacerdotes itaque festinabant exsequias per- 
ficere et actutum sua cum pavore mapalia repetere ” This story seems 
pecuhar to Ordenc 
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grave amid scenes as stormy and as wonderfiil as aught chap. xxi. 
that had marked his course from the day when he 
grasped the straw upon the floor at Falaise to the day 
when he received his death- wound m the burning streets of 
Mantes. 

The Conqueror had thus at last found his hardly won 
resting-place. When the first feelings of fear and wonder 
had passed away, men began to think of doing those 
honours to his memory which he had failed to receive at 
the moment of his death and burial. His son William, William’s 
now crowned King of the English, undertook the duty of^iadeby 
raising a fitting monument to the memory of his father. 

A mass of gold and silver and precious stones was handed 
over to Otto the goldsmith, a man whose skill m the 
Teutonic craft had been rewarded by William, when livmg, 
with fair estates on English soil.^ The coffin itself, wrought 
of a single stone, and supported by three small columns 
of white marble, 2 was surmounted by a shrine of splendid 
workmanship, blazing with all the precious materials which 
had been entrusted to the cunning hands of Otto.® On 
that shrine the epitaph of William was graven m letters of 
gold. Many poets had striven for the honour of thus 
commemorating their master j but the verses which were bishop 
chosen to be placed on William’s tomb were the work of 
Archbishop Thomas of York.^ The Northumbrian Primate 

’ See above, p 85 

® The tomb, at its destruction in 1562 (see Hippeau, 181), was described 
as a ** locuUe de pierre oh estoyent les ossemens du roy due, sous son 
sepulchre , lequel locuUe estoit d’une forte pierre de Voideryl, couvert de 
mesme pierre, et soutenu sur trois petits pilastres de pierre blanche 

3 Ord Vit 663 D Hie [Willelmus Eufus] aun et argenti gem- 
marumque copiam Othoni aunfabro erogavit, et super patris sui mausoleum 
fieri mirificum memonale prsecepit Die vero, regiis jussis parens, insigne 
opus condidit, quod ex auro et argento et gemmis usque hodie competenter 
splendescit ” So Will Malm 111 283, but he does not mention Otto.* 

* Dj “ Egregu versificatores de tali viro, unde tarn copiosum thema 

VOL. IV. 3 A 
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1562 


had put on some of the feelings of an Englishman; 
he could not bring himself to smg of the conquest of 
England or of the harrying of his own province. From 
William*s epitaph no one would learn that he had ever 
reigned in England, any more than any one would learn 
from Domesday that he had won the Crown of England 
by the sword. The verses of Thomas told how small a 
house was now enough for the great King William, and 
how the great King William ruled the fierce Normans, how 
he boldly conquered the Bretons, how he overcame the Ceno- 
mannian swords and brought the land of Maine into sub- 
jection to the laws of his domimon.^ But on the tomb of 
the Conqueror of England the name of England was not 
graven. The tomb thus adorned, the tomb rather of the 
Norman Duke than of the English Kmg, lived on un- 
touched through the changes which recast the eastern limb 
of *Saint Stephen’s mto the form which it now bears.^ At 
last a storm burst upon Caen fiercer even than the storm 
which had already burst upon Waltham and Crowland, and 
the relics of William were dealt with as the relics of Harold 
and Waltheof had already been. In the wars and tumults 
of the sixteenth century the church and monastery of Saint 
Stephen were plundered and ruined, the minster was 
unroofed, the great tower was broken down, the shrine of 


versifioandi repererunt, multa concmna et prseclara poemata protulerunt 
Sed Bolius Thomas AxchiepiscopiEboracensis versus hujusmodipro dignitate 
mdropoUtand ex auro inserti sunt ” 

^ Ord Vit 663 D, 

“ Qui rexit ngidos Hormannos, atque Bntannos 
Audacter vicit, fortiter obtmuit, 

Et Cenomannenses virtute coercuit enses 
Imperuque sui legibus applicuit, 

Rex magnus parva jacet hic Gmllelmus in uma, 

Sufficit et magno parva domus domino 
Ter septem gradibus se volverat atque duobus 
Virgmis in gremio Phoebus, et hic obut ” 

** Bntanm ” may take in the Bretwealas on both sides of the sea 
* See Bouet, Analyse Architecturale, 65-74 
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William was swept away, the coffin itself was broken open, ghap xxi. 
and the bones, vaster, men deemed, than those of ordinary 
men, were scattered and lost in the havoc.^ A single bone, 
the thigh of Wilham, was kept by the pious care of a monk 
of the Abbey, and when the church was repaired and restored The church 
to rehgious uses, this one fragment was replaced with sacred jggS. 
rites in a new tomb of less gorgeous workmanship than the The tomb 
first structure of Otto.^ A hundred years later, this second 
tomb was deemed inconvenient for the services of the A new 
church, and the one remaining bone of William was trans- 
lated to another part of the choir and covered with a new 
stone and a new epitaph.® Fifty years later, another storm The tomb 
of revolution again broke over the Abbey; the third tomb 
of William was rifled, and the one remaimng fragment of 
him was lost for ever. And now, after so many changes, A new 
while all trace of Harold and JElfred has vamshed from the 1802. 
minsters of their founding, a modern stone, with an inscrip- 
tion in which the words England and Conqueror are not 
forgotten, marks the place where the bones of William the 
Great no longer he 

1 have told my tale, the tale of the Norman Conquest Summary 
of England. I have traced the earher events which made 

it possible for a foreign prince to win and to keep E.ngland 
as his own I have traced the course of the work of 
Conquest itself, the work of war and policy and legisla- 
tion, by which William knew both how to conquer and 
how to hold down the conquered land, and to hand on 
the realm which he had won by the sword as the undis- 

^ See the account of the destruction m Hippeau, 181 , Bouet, 157 A 
contemporaiy» M. de Bras, wntes, “ Estoient encore mberentes h, la teste 
ies machoires et plusieurs dents, les autres ossements, tant des jambes, 
cuisses que des bras, fort longs ** The whole account of the desecration of 
the Abbey and its restoration by the energetic Prior Jean de Baillehache 
IS most interesting 

2 See Hippeau, 182,350, Bouet, 1 5 7, 1 5 8 Richelieu was nominal Abbot. 

” See the prods verbal in Hippeau, 352, and Bouet, 158 

3 A 3 
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CHAP. XXI. puted heritage of his house. Those who have followed 
me have passed through stirring scenes and walked in 
the company of mighty men. We have tracked the 
course of the heroes of our own blood ; we have fought 
by the side of Harold and wept over the marlyr-block 
of Waltheof. And we have tracked too, I trusi# in no 
carpmg or ungenerous spmt, the course of the mighty 
man before whom Harold and Waltheof fell, the man who, 
even in his crimes, seems raised above the common level 
of our race. Our tale then, as a tale, is told; but our 
work IS far from being over. As we have traced the 
causes of the Conquest, we have now to trace its results. 
We have to look on the land as it is set before us in 
the picture of the great Survey, in those details, legal, 
social, and personal, which enable us to call up the England 
of the days of Wilham as a thing hving and breathing 
before us. We have to trace the lasting results of the 
Conquest on law and government and rehgion and art 
and language. And we have to follow, at least in its 
broad outline, the general course of our history till the 
Conquest m some sort undid itself, till the very over- 
throw of England led to her revival, and her momentary 
bondage led to her new birth of freedom. We have to 
pass, however lightly, over those times of silent growth 
and revolution, those times, as it proved, of salutary 
chastisement, which part off the earlier freedom of Eng- 
land from the later. Our task will be done when the 
foreign nobles and the foreign King have in truth become 
our countrymen, when the wergild of the heroes of Senlac 
has been paid in full on the battle-field of Lewes, and 
when the great Assembly which welcomed the return of 
Godwine rises agam to life in the Parliaments of Earl 
Simon and King Edward. 
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NOTES A, B pp 8, 24 

The Legal Fictions and Confiscations op William’s 
Reign. 

The text of this volume having swelled to an unexpected extent, 
I reserve the substance of these notes, which are mainly founded 
on Domesday, for the general examination of Domesday m the fifth 
volume 


NOTE 0 p. 26. 

The Theee Commissionebs for Eedemption op Lands 

I think that, if we put together the passages ftom the Chronicle 
and from Domesday quoted in pp 25, 26, we can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that they all refer to the same transaction, 
and that Bishop William, Engelric, and Ralph the Staller were 
joined in such a commission as I have spoken of in the text. 
Bishop William we already know , a short notice of the other 
Commissioners may not be out of place 
The mention of Engelnc shows that the notices must refer to a 
transaction not very late in William’s reign, and that the Bishop 
mtended must be William of London At first sight, in an entry in 
East-Anglia, one might have thought that the person meant was 
William, Bishop of Thetford, who appears in the Survey as the 
Bishop in possession. But he was not consecrated till 1086, and 
he could only have just taken possession when the Survey was 
made. But by that time the lands of Engelric had passed, either 
by death or confiscation, to Count Eustace. The Bishop must 
therefore be the London William, and the matter referred to must 
be before his death in 107 g And the comparison of the several 

passages seems to fix it to this date in 1068. 
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That Engelric was an Englishman seems plain He appeals 
as holding T H E. in ii. 26 5 , 27 32 under Harold, under the 

Bishop of London, and under the Church of Saint Paul In 32, 32 5 , 
33, we find him holdmg, seemingly by regular grants from William, 
lands which had been held by Harold and other Englishmen. But 
we also find him recorded as guilty of various occupationes,” 
invasiones,” and other wrongful doings, several of which are dis- 
tinctly said to have been done in the days of King William. See 
i 137, ii 5 &, 6 6, 26, 28 h, 29 5 , 30, 31, 31 6, 34, 55 ^02 h, 106 b. 

One entry (li, 5) is capable of misconstruction ; Ingelricus abstulit 
unam feminam Brictevam tenentem xviii. acras.’* This does not im- 
ply any personal carrying ofP of Brihtgifu, but simply that Engelric 
took possession of her land or of her lord*s rights over it Engelric 
however was a benefactor of the Church. A gift of his to the 
church of Saint Martin — ^that is Saint Martin-le-Grand in London 
— ^is recorded m li 14 But even his good works seem to have 
been tainted with illegality, as it is added that the gift was made, 
"ut consulatus [=‘sen'a’ or ‘ comitatus*] testatur, sine jussu 
Begis.” The reader must 3udge for himself as to the accounts in 
the Monasticon, viii 1323-1325, where, on the strength of an 
alleged charter of William recited m an impeoawm of Henry the 
Sixth, Saint Martin’s church is said to have been founded in 
King Eadward’s time by Engelnc and his brother Gerard, The 
other places in Domesday where Saint Martin’s church is men- 
tioned are li. 29, 32, where the only benefactors spoken of are 
“Ailmarus unus teinnus Begis Edwardi” and Count Eustace, 
who gives some of the lands which had formerly been Engelrio’s. 
I suspect that the whole tale, especially that part of it which makes 
Engelric to have been the first Dean of his own foundation, comes 
from the same mint as the tale (see vol lii p 656) which makes 
his daughter the mother of William Peverel The charter is said to 
have been granted at the Christmas Feast of 1068 (evidently mean- 
ing 1067), and to have been confirmed at the coronation of the 
Queen at the following Pentecost It is signed by a crowd of names 
English and Norman, among whom I doubt about Hugh Bishop of 
Lisieux, of whose presence in England there is no other mention. 
And I doubt also about the Cardinal Presbyters John and Peter, who 
in authentic history do not appear in England till the year 1070 
Of the third Commissioner joined with Engelric and Bishop 
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William I hoped that I had reached the true account in voL 
ill p 753 I find however by further searching in Domesday that, 
though the rest of the account there given of the two Ealphs, father 
and son, will stand, yet I was wrong in inferring that the elder 
Kalph died before the coming of William Several passages in 
the second volume of Domesday, besides the one with which we 
are now dealing, show that he was alive in William’s reign. Thus 
in ii, 2175, 218, “In Estund tenuit Eadulfus Stalra T. E E. i. 
carucatam terrse, et dedit earn T E. WiUelmi cum uxore sud 
ad abbatiam concessione Eegis.’’ In ii. 87 agam, “Eenetleiam 
tenuit Comes Guert T E. E. , post earn adjunxit Comes Eadulfus 
Stalra huic maneiio pro berewitd T E. WiUelmi.” Ealph was 
therefore alive at WiUiam’s commg, and he acted under him on 
this important commission. Here too we get the explanation of 
his otherwise puzzling title of “Comes.” He doubtless held the 
Earldom for a season after WUliam’s coming, and was succeeded 
by his son. As to the causes which led his son to identify himself 
with his mothei’s country, and to serve under William in his in- 
vasion of England, we are still left m the dark, but we must 
suppose some outlawry under either Eadwaid or Harold, which 
banished the son without touching the father. There is therefore 
no reason to suppose that grant of lands to the East - Anglian 
Bishoprick which I doubtmgly inferred m vol iii. p. 753. We 
presently read, “ Hanc terram habuit A[rfastus] episcopus in 
tempore utrorumque [Eadulforum sc], et hundret nescit quo- 
modo, et numqnam fuit de episcopatu teste bundret.” It would 
seem that -Ethelmar and Erfast were tenants successively of the 
two Ealphs, but tbat tbe next Bisbop William kept tbe land as 
part of the possessions of the see to the prejudice of the Crown. 
It follows therefore that the elder Ealph was living as late as 1070, 
in which year the episcopate of Erfast begins 


NOTES D, E. pp 32, 36 

The King’s Thegns and the Coiidttion of Kent, Sureey, 
AND Sussex 

The substance of these Notes also will be given m the examina- 
tion of Domesday 
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NOTE F p. 35 

The Lacts Aim Family of Godeic. 

I GAVE some account of Godric and his chief possessions m a 
note in the Appendix to my third volume, p. 731. The number 
of details about him which are preserved in Domesday is very 
remarkable. It is plain that he was, both by office and by extent 
of property, one of the first men m Berkshire, but it also strikes 
me that there are other reasons for the prominence given to him 
in the Survey. His memory seems to be dealt with in somewhat 
the same way as the memory of Harold The entries seem to 
reveal a certain anxiety to represent him as a wrong-doer 

I have already (vol. iii. p 731) stated the evidence for Godric’s 
position as Sheriff of Berkshire. That he was also Sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire appears from the entry which I have quoted m 
p 36. In the same shire (152) we read of “ Aluric homo Godric 
vicecomitig,” and he again appears (144) as a landowner in close 
connexion with various members of the house of Godwine Of 
Weston, a manor then held by Bishop Odo, we read , De terri. 
bujus manerii tenuit Leuuinus comes ix hidas et dimidiam, et 
Godric vicecomes iii hidas et dimidiam pro uno manerio, et 11. 
homines ejusdem Godiici iii hidas et dimidiam, et unus homo 
Tosti comitis ii. hidas, et u homines Leuuim comitis i hidam et 
dimidiam Omnes vero vendere potuerunt.’^ Godric’s estates in 
Buckinghamshire were therefore not large, and there are one or two 
other persons of the same name from whom he seems to be pmposely 
distinguished , such as Godric the brother of Bishop Wulfwig (144), 
and Godric the man of Esegar the Staller (151). In these latter 
passages the title of “Vicecomes” might simply be added for distinc- 
tion, but the grant to the embroideress was clearly an official act, 
and makes it plam that he was Sheriff of Buckinghamshire 
Whether he was not also Sheriff of Bedfordshiie is less plain, but a 
landowner in that shme (213) is described as the man of Godric 
the Sheriff ^ 

In Buckinghamshire Godric was succeeded in his office by the 
Norman Ansculf, who was dead at the time of the Survey, but 
whose sonWilham held large estates He seems to have acted 
after the usual manner of Sheriffs, as we find him (148 h) wrong- 
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fully dispossessing a Norman holder As to the succession to 
the office in Berkshire, the entries bearing on it in Domesday 
are not very clear At one of the places called Sparsholt (57 b) 
lands were held by Henry of Ferrers ‘‘ quse, sicut scira te&tatur, 
remanserunt in firmi Begis quando Godncns vicecoinitatum per- 
didit/’ Of the other Sparsholt we read (60 h) that it was then 
held by Henry of Ferrers, and that it had been held by “ Godncns 
nnus liber homo ” But of some of the lands in the same lord- 
ship we read, “ Hanc terram dicit Henricus fuisse Godrici ante- 
cessoris sui, sed, sicut hundreda testatni, Godricus earn occupavit 
super W Begem post helium de Hastmges, nec umquam tenuit 
T. E Begis These passages are difficult The former of them 
would certainly at first sight imply that Godric had lived to be 
depnved of his office by William, But it seems impossible to set 
aside the distinct statement of the local history that he was killed 
in the battle Possibly however quando vicecomitatum peididit ” 
may mean when he was killed,” the office being ijpso facto forfeited 
by Godiic’s treason in joining Harold The death of a man already 
attainted would, on this view, be a sort of accident accruing to 
the forfeiture The entries m the Yorkshire ‘‘clamores” with 
regard to the lands of William Malet supply a parallel. We hear 
(373) of lands which William held “ quamdiu in Euruicscire terram 
tenuit,” and which are claimed by his son Forfeiture or legal 
alienation aie therefoi*e shut out, and the words ‘^quamdiu ter- 
ram tenuit ” can only mean “ as long as he lived ” But “ Godricus 
unus liber homo ” must be a different man from the Sheriff, fiom 
whom he seems to be pointedly distinguished Henry of Ferrers 
affirmed that the land had belonged to his antecessor,” that is 
seemingly to the Sheriff The Hundred witnessed that the other 
Godnc, “unus liber homo,” had taken possession of it since the 
battle, not having held it in King Eadw’-ard’s days But, in 
Domesday law, the holding, first of Godric and then of Henry 
of Ferrers, was an “occupatio super Begem W.,” and the land 
ought to have gone to the Crown. What then is meant by this 
“ occupatio post helium de Hastmges ? ” It may be that, as we 
have so many euphemisms and circumlocutions to point out the 
reign of Harold, we have here, in the words “post helium de 
Hastmges,” an euphemism or circumlocution to pomt out the 
quasi-veiga of Eadgar The iEtheling, who, though-not crowned 
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Kmg, confirmed tHe election of an Abbot of Peterborough (see 
voL iii p Sso), may also have appointed a Sheriff of Berkshire 
It IS possible then that the Godric who “ vicecomitatum perdidit ” 
was Godricus unns liber homo,” and was appointed Sheriff by 
Eadgar. If so, he may probably have been the son of the Sheriff 
who died at Senlac. But whether Sheriff or not, whether son- or 
not, if Eadgar granted him any lands, if he entered on any lands 
which, in William’s reading of the law, were already forfeited, the 
act would be held to be null and void, and it would be, in the 
language of Domesday, an " occupatib super Pegem W.” 

The entries in Domesday with regard to Godric which I have 
not yet had occasion to quote stand as follows. In 57 &, “ Bex 
tenet in dominio Eseldeborae Bex E tenuit De isto maneno 
sunt 11. hida3 et dimidia in manerio Henrici missse Una hida fuit 
de Beue Land, aha de villanis Et hida et dimidia fuit de firmd 
Regis, sed tempoie Godrici viceconiitis fuit foris missa Hoc attes- 
tatur tota scira.” On the same page, at Sutton, "Henricus de 
Fereires tenet in hoc manerio de dominicd terr^ Begis cxx acras 
terrae et iii. acras prati, ideo quia Godricus antecessor suus, quum 
Vicecomes esset, aravit earn terram cum suis carucis sed, ut dicit 
hundreda, ad curiam Begis pertinet juste, Godricus enim occupavit 
injuste.” On p 58, at Eeadmg, “ Henricus de Fereres habet ibi i 
hagam et dmiidiam virgatam terrse, in qud sunt iii acrse prati Valet 
vi solidos Godiicus Vicecomes tenuit hanc terram ad hospitium ; 
ideo Henncus tenet ” In 60 b there are several entries , Isdem 
Henricus tenet Bechesgete, Godric tenuit de Rege E. per manerium. 
Duse hidse non geldabant, quia de firmd Regis eiant et ad opusJlegis 
calumniatse sunt” On the same page come the two Fifhides of 
which I spoke in vol. id. p. 731, Of the one held of the King the 
entry is, '‘Isdem Henncus tenet Fivehide, Godricus tenuit de Rege 
E. et tunc se defendebat pro x bidis, et modo pro v bidis, quia Rex 
E sic condonavit, ut hundreda testatur ” The next entry is, “ Isdem 
Henricus tenet Henret et alter Henricus de eo , Godricus Vicecomes 
* tenuit de Rege E ; tunc se defendebat pio un^ hidd, modo pro 
nichilo Hsee est ilia hida quss jacuit in lirmd Regis de qud 
Aluricus detulit testimonium , ” seemingly the land which William 
had left to Godric’s widow On the same page, " Isdem Henricus 
tenet Ollavintone, Godricus Vicecomes tenuit de Rege E . . . hanc 
terram dedit Rex E de sud firmd Godrico, et inde viderunt sigillum 
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ejus biomxness de comitatu Praster istas ladas accepit iste Godiicus 
de firmd E^s unam virgatam terrse de qu^ non viderunt sigillum 
Regis ” These remarkable comments seem to be confined to those 
lands of Godnc which at the time of the Survey were in possession 
of Heniy of Ferrers. The name Godric is so common that it is 
almost in vain to seek for the Sheriff’s possessions in other shires, 
or even in Berkshire when he is not in some way marked out from 
his namesakes, but he can hardly fail to be the same Godric who 
appeals in Wiltshire (72) as holding lands which at the Survey 
were held by Henry of Ferreis 


NOTE G. p 45 

WiGon OP WAiiLnrGPORD and Robert of Gilt 

I MADE some mention of Wigod of Wallingford in the Appendix 
to my third volume I have since worked out such notices as I 
could find in Domesday and elsewhere, and they quite confirm the 
story there quoted, though it is certainly not to be found in William 
of Poitiers Wigod’s case is the opposite to that of his neighbour 
Godric An Englishman of high rank contrives to make his peace 
with the Conqueror, to retain wealth and influence, and to hand 
them on to his descendants in the female line 

The notices of Wigod in the charters I have already spoken 
of in vol iii p. 768 He was, by blood or by courtesy, a kinsman 
of Eadward , he was his cup-bearer and, as would seem from the 
charter in Cod Dipl, iv 215, Sheriff of Oxfordshire He is also 
spoken of in a curious passage in the History of Abingdon (i 477), 
where he is described as becoming possessed of the lordship of 
Whitchurch, belonging to a monk of the Abbey , “ Wigodus oppi- 
clanorum Walingfordensium dominus possedit, velle monachorum 
praedictorum hinc et inde de eisdem terris sic se referente ” 

As Wigod does not appear in Domesday as an actual landowner, 
he was probably dead before the taking of the Survey. His son 
also, “ Tokig Wiggodes sunu,” had died by William’s side at Ger- 
beroi (see p 648) All this falls in with the tradition that his 
estates passed to his daughter or daughters. One daughter is said 
to have been married to Robert of Oily, probably Ouilly-le-Yicomte, 
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near Lisieux Now of the large estates of Robert in Oxfordshire 
it is mentioned in several cases how he came by them Thus in 
158 it is said that one estate was got by exchange with Walter 
Gif^rd Of two places (igS 5 ) we read, ^^Hanc redemit Robertas 
de Rege/’ while another (see p. 658) was granted by William before 
Samte-Susanne In one place only is the owner T R. E. mentioned, 
and there we read ‘‘ Wigod tenuit” ( i gS). So of Robert’s Berkshire 
lands (62), part had been held by Wigod of Kmg Eadward This 
certainly looks as if Robert had succeeded Wigod in all those 
lands where the mode of their acquisition is not mentioned We 
find also the two names of Robert and Wigod brought together 
agam in a very remarkable entry in Hertfordshire (137 ^)> where 
Robert seems to be assumed as the natural successor of Wigod ; 

Hoc manenum tenuerunt v sochi Horum duo hommes Bric- 
tici unam hidam et dimidiam habuerunt, et alii ii homines Osulfi 
filii Fran unam hidam et dimidiam, et qumtus homo Edmer 
Atule i hidam tenuit Nullus eorum ad antecessorem Wigot 
pertmuit, sed unusquisque terram suam vendere potuit Horum 
unus terram suam emit a W. Rege novem unciis auri, ut hommes 
de hundred^ testantur, et postea ad Wigotum se vertit pro pro- 
tectione” (see p 45) This illustrates the process m which English- 
men had to buy back their lands from the new Kmg, and it also 
shows (see p 44) how, even after this security, men had some- 
times to commend themselves to an inferior lord for protection, 
and how at least one Englishman remained in a position to afford 
such protection The passage is strangely dealt with by Thierry 
(it 277) , ^'Dans la province de Hertford, un Anglais avait rachet^ 
sa terre par le paiement de neuf onces d’or , et cependant, pour 
dchapper a une d^possession violente, il fut oblig^ de se rendre 
tributaire soldat ajp^eU Yigot ” King Eadward’s kinsman and 
cup-bearer is thus reduced to the ranks of the Noiman army. 

Another successor of Wigod was Miles Crispin Of his estates 
in Wiltshire (71) it is twice said, “Wigot tenuit T R E and of 
his large estates in Buckinghamshire we read twice m p 150, 
“ Wigot de Walmgeford tenuit and m i go 5 , “ Hanc terram tenuit 
Orduui homo Wigot de Walmgeford et vendere potuit” Again 
ill 159? 159 169 6, “Wigot tenuit” is added to lands of Miles 

in Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire It would seem however, 
fiom three entries in the Exeter Domesday (4, 9, 16), that the 
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Western estates of Wigod did not pass to Miles without King 
’William taking a large toll of them to his own use The entiy m 
all three cases is, habet xviii. hidas de teni Wigoti, Milo 

VI hidas” Miles however held many lordships in Oxfordshire 
which had been held by other owners T R. E , and in one case at 
least he seems to have been gudty of an irregular usurpation over 
the English owner Of two lordships held under him by Ordgar 
we read (159 h), "Has ii. terras quas tenet Orgar de Milone de Rege 
deberet tenere Ipse emm et pater suns et avunculus tenuerunt 
libere T R E ” In three other very remarkable entries we find 
the names of Wigod and Miles connected in much the same way as 
those of Wigod and Robert, Miles being taken for granted as 
Wigod’s successor In Surrey (36 h) we read, " Ipse Milo tenet 
Cisedune Magno Suert tenuit T. R E. . . Quando Rex W. venit 
in Angliam Wigot non habebat.” Here it is plain that Magno 
(Magnus 2) had either commended himself to "Wigod or had been 
dispossessed by him So m Berkshire (61 5 ), "In Radinges tenet 
Leuuard in Lonchelei 1 hidam de Milone, et non potuit ire quo- 
libet absque licenti^ Wigoti.” In Hampshire again ( 50 6), Alvvinua 
Wit tenet li hidas Ipse tenuit T R. E . Hie Alwmus tenuit 
hanc terram T R E sub Wigoto pro tuitions Modo tenet eamdem 
sub hlilone, et fuit deliberatus per HunMdum visde lupo [" visde 
lupo, visde leuu. Wolf's face ” Kelham, 363 , see Domesday, 56] 
m excambio de Bradeuuatre, sicut ipse dicit. Sed Hundreda mde 
mchil scit.” This seems to be Broadwater in Sussex, of which we 
read in 28 h, " Rotbertus tenet de WiUelmo [de Braiose] Bradewatre 
Wigot tenuit de Rege E.” 

Our Wigod is also most likely the same as the Wigod who appears 
four times in Middlesex (129) in the account of lands which at the 
time of the Survey belonged to Earl Roger, m two of which we get 
the names of Wigod’s men, " Hanc tenuit Alumnus homo Wigot, 
et potuit de e^ facere quod voluit,” "T R E Goduinus Alfit 
tenuit homo Wigoti, et potuit de eo facere quod voluit ” The Wigot 
in Shropshire (252) and Hertfordshire (134 2 >) must have been a 
different man, as well as "Wigot Venator Regis E ” m Bedfordshire 
(217). Of the entries in pp 236 and 239 nothing can be said either 
way 

These various entries set Wigod before us as one who kept 
great wealth and power under William, and had opportunities 
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of either protecting or oppressing his less fortunate countrymen 
The same evidence also leads us to believe that Robeit of Oily 
and Miles Crispin succeeded Wigod in an oiderly way, without 
any violence oi confiscation The only difficulty is as to those 
lands of Wigod in the West which had passed to the Crovm. 
But the whole evidence falls in with the tradition that Robert 
and Miles succeeded by marriage. The wife of Robert undoubt- 
edly bore the English name of Ealdgyth ‘‘Alditha uxor mea” 
(Mon. Angl. viii. 1462) consents to his gifts to the college of 
Saint George in the castle of Oxford. That this Ealdgyth was 
a daughter of Wigod is the received tradition (see vol iii. p ?68), 
With regard to Miles the case is not so clear Genealogists do not 
agiee as to his wife. ‘‘He married the heiress of Wallingford,” 
says Kelham (36), which does not rule whether she was Wigod's 
daughter or giand-daughter >Sir Henry Ellis (1 402), after Dug- 
dale (Baionage, 1 413), inanies him to “Maud, daughter and heir 
of Robert de Oilgi, through him he became possessed of the honour 
and castle of Wallingford.” But Robert of Oily never held 
Wallingford castle (cf. Domesday, 56, 56 5 ), and it appears 
(Mon Angl. vi 251) that he died without issue. It is therefore 
almost certam that Miles as well as Robert married a daughter 
of Wigod. Miles’ wife, Matilda by name, is mentioned m the 
Abmgdon History, li. 106, no Most likely, like Eadgyth the 
daughter of Malcolm, she changed her name. Miles’ connexion 
with Wallingford appears also in Domesday, 56, and in the 
History of Abingdon (li. 12) he is expiessly called “Milo de 
Walmgaford, cognomento Crispin,” 

Robert of Oily is a moie important peison on account of his con- 
nexion with Oxford He figmes at great length in the local History 
of Abingdon, wheie he is desciibed (11 7) as “ipse piasdives, castelli 
vero Oxenefordensis opjpidanus,'' and (11. 12) as “ constabulanus 
Oxomse, in cujus custodifi erat lUo tempoie provincia ilia m prseceptis 
et in factis, adeo ut de ore ejus proferretur illi actio ” The chaiacter 
goes on, “ Dives enim valde erat , diviti uec paupen parcebat exigere 
ab eis pecunias, sibique gazas multiplicaii.” This may possibly ac- 
count for the state of the town of Oxford Robeit was for a while 
an enemy to the monks of Abingdon, and seized on some of their 
possessions But by dint of prayers, sickness, and visions, he was 
brought to repentance , he was forced by bis wife (“ cogente eum 
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uxore sut,'* ii. 14) to restore the lands of Saint Mary, and lie became 
altogether another man. He not only helped to rebuild the minster 
of Abingdon, but he restored various ruined parish chinches within 
and without the walls of Oxford (“ alias parochianas ecclesias dirutas, 
videlicet infra muros Oxenfoidiae et extia, ex sumptu suo reparavit”) 
Of his work in this way there is httle doubt that we have a specimen 
in the existing tower of Saint Michael’s at Oxford. He was also 
boimtifol to the poor and full of good woiks of all kinds. Among 
other things we read (li. 15, cf 284) that ^‘pons magnus ad sep- 
temtrionalem plagam Oxonise per eum factus est/’ He was buried 
(ii. 15} with his wife in the chapter-house of Abingdon, but the local 
writer does not mention her name or parentage He however de- 
scribes (li 12) Miles and Hobert as actmg together to do honour 
to the iEthelmg Henry, when he^visited Abingdon in 1084. 

The sworn brotherhood of Robert and Roger of Ivry appears 
from a manuscript quoted by Sir Henry Ellis (i. 458) , Memor- 
andum quod Hobertus de Oleio et Rogerus de Iveno, fratres jurati 
et per fidem et sacramentum confcederati, venerunt ad Conquestum 
Anglige cum Rege Wilhelmo Bastard ” See also Leland, Mon Angl 
vi 251, where Roger is inaccurately called John. The names of the 
two often come together, as m the Annals of Oseney, 1074 (Ann 
Mon. IV 10) , ‘^Fundata est ecclesia Sancti Georgii in Gastello 
Oxenfordensi a Roberto de Oyly prime et Rogero de Iveri ” Cf Mon. 
Angl viii 1461 In Domesday also the two appear as joint owners 
under Abingdon Abbey (1566; see the Abingdon History, 11 25), 
and also (143) as holding ceitain burgesses of Buckmgham, who had 
been the men of Azor the son of Toti (see vol ii p. 643) I do not 
see the evidence on which Sir Henry Ellis (i. 441) makes him a 
descendant of Count Rudolf of Iviy, but we know that he married 
Adelme, daughter of Hugh Giantmesnil (Ord Vit 692 A) She 
was a benefactress to the Abbey of Abingdon See the local History, 
li 72-74, 152, and Domesday, 160 His name has appeared m 
our history as guaidian of the castle at Rouen , see p 643, 

Robert had two brothers, Nigel and Gilbert, whose consent is 
recited in his foundation charter of Saint George’s College (Mon 
Angl. viii 1462). Nigel is constantly mentioned in the History of 
Abingdon. He seems to have succeeded his brother Robert on the 
latter’s death without issue He was succeeded by his son, the 
second Robert of Oily, the nephew of the first. In 1129 (Oseney 
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Annals, An, Mon iv. X9, Mon Angl. vi 25 began tbe 
foundation of tbe Priory of Oseney, a bouse of Austin Canons, in 
partnership with bis wife Eadgytb Sbe is said (Mon. Ang vi. 251), 
I know not on wbat autbonty, to bave been a mistress of Henry tbe 
First Her name makes it all but certain that sbe was of English 
descent. I do not say absolutely certain, because William of Warren 
and Gundrada bad a daughter so named (Will Gem. viii, 8), who 
may probably bave been a god-daugbter of tbe widow of tbe Con- 
fessor (see vol li p 34*7)- Bobert and Eadgytb left two sons, Henry 
and Gilbert, who therefore, as well as tbe descendants of Miles 
Crispin, were probably of English descent by tbe motberis side 
English names also survived in their foundation of Oseney. Tbe 
second Prior and tbe first Abbot (1138-1168) bore tbe name 
of Wigod, and must surely bave been of tbe family of Wigod of 
Wallmgford. His successor (1168-1183) bore tbe less distinctive 
name of Eadward See tbe Oseney Annals undei those years. 

jElfred tbe nephew of Wigod and Wide of Oily appear near 
together m Domesday, x6o. 


NOTE H p 53 
Egbert Swegen op Essex 

Op Bobert tbe son of Wymarc, Eadward's StaUer and favourite, we 
bave already often beard (see vol. m pp. 9, 413). He appears as a 
large landowner in various parts of England under Eadward. He died 
before tbe time of tbe Survey (Domesday, ii 47 6), and was succeeded 
by bis son, who (cf vol. n. pp 417, 663) was Englishman or Dane 
enough to bear tbe name of Swegen , “ Postquam Bex advemt, dono 
Begis tenuit Bobertus i. bidam, et Suenus filius ejus adjunxit iv 
bidas cum istfi post mortem patris sui” But nearly tbe whole 
of tbe estates of Bobert in other paris of England bad before tbe 
Survey passed to other owners, while bis great estate m tbe Eastern 
shires was largely increased Thus his lands in Somerset (92 6), 
Hertfoidsbire (134, 137 5 ), Herefordshire (186 h, 187), Cam- 
bridgeshire (193 b, 200 5 , 201) bad all passed away from tbe family. 
So bad part of bis estate in Huntingdonshire (207), but another 
part (205 h) was still held by Swegen, as well as lands in Oxford- 
sbiie (160) whose owner T B E is not mentioned Some parts 
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of his Suffolk and Essex estates (u 395, 106, 287 h, 2956) had 
also passed from him, but, on the other hand, he had received con- 
siderable grants from William in the Eastern shires; see li 42, 
47 48 The last entry is worth notice. A tenant of Swegen 

holds land which had belonged to Brixsi (see voh ii. p 649, 2nd ed ) , 
“Hanc terram tenuit iste hbere, et quando Eex venit in hanc 
terram utlagavit, et E accepit terram suam; postea habuit S.’’ 
A distinction seems to be drawn between Eobert’s holdings TEE. 
(ii. 43 h, 45 6, 465, 47), his holdings ‘‘post moitem E E.” (ii 
44, 44 5 , 45, 45 h), and his holdings “ post adventum E. W.’* 
(ii. 46, 46 h, 47). Either he received grants from Harold, or else 
part of his land was lost under Harold and recovered under William. 
Eobert, like other people, was also enriched by irregular means, either 
by his own act or that of his Eeeves. Thus in ii. 23 we read of 
lands which at the time of the Survey were held by two tenants of 
Bishop Odo, but which had been held T R E by two freemen , 
“ Sicut Anglici dicunt, Eavengarius abstulit terram ab uno illorum, 
et Eobertus filius Wimarc alteram terram ab altero, modo vero 
nesciunt quomodo venerit ad episcopum '' And a still more dis- 
tinct case appears in ii loi , “ Hanc teiram invasit Eobertus filius 
Uuimarc T R. Willelmi, et adhue tenet Suenus.” So m ii 42 
we read, “Tenet Osbernus de S. quod tenuit Aluuen libera 
femina T E E , et nescitur quomodo venerit ad Eobertum filium 
Wicmarc ” So m 11. 46 6, an English tenant of Swegen, Eadmser 
by name, holds thirty-seven acres, thirty of which had been held 
by a freeman T R E., “ et illse vii acrse sunt additse post adventum 
Regis WiUelmi, quse fuenint cujusdam alius liberi homims.” But 
the most curious entry is in 11 47 5 , wheie, out of the lands of a 
certain Godric, most of which seem to have been gi anted to Robert, 
one lordship was granted to Swegen, who gave it to his father , “ S. 
tenet hoc manerium de dono Eegis Willelmi, quod dedit patn suo 
Robeito.” 

That Eobert was Sheriff of Essex under Eadward we have seen 
in vol u p. 347. Of his tenure of the office under William we get 
an incidental notice in the Survey (ii. 98). Grim the Reeve holds 
lands of which is noted , “ Hida est una de hommibus forisfactis 
erga Eegem, quam post adventum Eegis addidit G. ad suam aliam 
terram per Eobertum filium Wimarc Vicecomitem, sicut ipse G. 
dicit.” He was probably succeeded in his office by Swegen, of 

VOL. IV. 3 B 
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whom we hear as Sheriff in i 6, 2, 6 , 7,* 196, but it appears 
from 2 b (‘‘Sueninde ab&tuht po&tquam peididit vicecomitatum 
that he had lost the office before the Surrey was taken One 
cm ions story of Robert’s official life is found m li. 401 6. 
There was a certain Brungar, a freeman in Suffolk, who was com- 
mended to Robert, but over whose lands Saint Eadmund had the 
lights of sac and soc ; “ Eodem tempore fuerunt furati equi mventi 
in domo istius Brungari, ita quod Abbas, cujus fait soca et saca, et 
Rodbertus, qui habuit commendationem super istum, venerunt de 
hoc furto ad placitum et, sicut hundret testatur, discesserunt 
amicabiliter sine judicio quod vidisset hundret.” 

Swegen seems, from li. 401 and other places, to have taken the 
name of Essex as a sort of surname, and he was father or grand- 
father of Henry of Essex, whose cowardice in the Welsh war in 
1 159 is recorded by Gervase (X Scnptt 1380), and his punishment 
by Roger of Wendovei (ii. 296 See also Dugdale’s Baronage, 463 , 
Madox, History of the Exchequer, 28, 42 , Ellis, i 489) The Ead- 
ward son of Swegen in u. 98 b (“tenuit Eduuardus films Suani 
diioidiam hidam ; modo tenet Edeva uxor ejus ”) is certainly not 
a son of Swegen of Essex Swegen built the castle of Rayleigh in 
Essex (ii 53 6) on land which had not belonged to his father He 
had also land m the town of Maldon, about which we find the 
following curious entry (li. 48), ^^In hac terri habet Rex iiii 
solidos de consuetudine, et facit adjutorium cum aliis burgensibus 
invenu'e caballum in exercitu et ad navem faciendam ; ceteras vero 
consuetudines habet Suenus ” Swegen’s invasions of ecclesiastical 
and other property are recorded in 2, 42 6, 59 6, loi ; another of 
his victims (42 b) was ^‘Biicteva libera femina” — doubtless the 
same Bnhtgifu of whose wrongs at another hand we have already 
heard (see above, p 726) — “ quam Suenus addidit pisedictae terras ” 


HOTE I p 64 
Eadkic the Wild 

OuE earliest notice of Eadric is in Orderic, 506 B, where he is 
said to have been one of those who submitted to William at Barbing 
(see p 21) We there get his surname of ‘‘Wild,” and we are told 
that he was the nephew or grandson of Eadric Streona , “ Edricus 
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quoque cognomento Gmlda, id est Silvaticus, nepos Ediici pestiferi 
Duels cognomento Streone, id est acquisitoris ” Tins statement 
is one in whicli Orderic stands by himself and is not copying 
William of Poitiers That Eadiic submitted to William thus early 
in his reign seems to me to be distinctly contradicted by the words 
of Florence which I have quoted in p. 64 The next mention of him 
m Florence is in 1070, when bis submission is recorded (see 
P 4^3)* But we learn something of his exploits in the meanwhile 
from Orderic, 514 A, who records his share in the siege of the 
Norman garrison at Shrewsbmy (see p 274) The only later 
mention of him is when he accompamed Wilham to Scotland in 
1072 (see p 514). We cannot tell from any of our narratives 
when or how he died, or whether he again fell under William’s 
displeasure. 

Our other authentic source of information about him is Domes- 
day, where he does not appear as a tenant-in-chief, at least not 
with his distinctive surname. The entries which are certainly his 
represent him as a holder of land T E E. in Herefordshire and 
Shropshire. He appears in 183 5 by the name of Edric Salvage, as 
holding land which had passed to Ealph of Mortemer, and theiefoie 
he is doubtless the Eadric intended by four other entries of the 
same name in the same page. In 256 6 and 258 6 we again have 
Edric Salvage holding lands in Shropshire which had passed to 
Earl Eoger. He may also be the Eadric of 254 6, 255 &, 256 6, 
257? 258, 258 5 , 260, in which last entry the land has passed to 
Osbern the son of Eichard In 256 6 we may suppose that he is a 
different person from the Eadric who is mentioned ^ust above him, 
with the addition homo liber fuit,” and he may or may not be 
the same as the Eadric w’ho appears in 257 as a tenant of the 
Bishop of Hereford , “ Edric tenuit de Episcopo de Heiefoid, et 
non poterat ab eo divertere, quia de victu suo erat et ei pisestiterat 
tantum in vit^ sui.” (As usual, the reversionary right of the Bishop 
had not been regarded, and the land had passed to a tenant of Earl 
Eoger.) This is the whole of the evidence of Domesday, and it 
leaves it uncertain whether Eadric were dead or alive at the time 
of the Survey, and whether his lands had passed from him by 
forfeiture or otherwise All we know is that they had not passed 
to any descendants of his own 

This is all that is really known about Eadric, a man about whom 
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we should gladly know much more Some tales about him, which 
have often been accepted as history, can easily be shown to be 
fables. In the account of the foundation of Wigmore Priory in the 
Monasticon (vi 348), Eadnc is represented as defending Wigmore 
Castle against Ralph of Mortemer, as being at last taken prisoner 
by him, and as being condemned by William to perpetual imprison- 
ment , Radulphus, tamquam strenuissimus pugil, in Marchiam, et 
prsesertim contra Ednchum, Salopise Comitemet Wygemorise acMele- 
nythisB cum pertinentiis dominum, conquestui adhuc non parentem, 
directus, post longam laboris obsidionem ipsum m eodem castro 
obtentum, dictasque terras et plures alias in Marchi^ vi gladii et 
fortund, suo quam gloriose mancipavit dominio, quern et perpetuis 
careeribus mancipandum ad dominum suum Eegem adduxit vinctum, 
dictamque maneipationem castrr de DyneythS. in Melenyth, per eum 
construct!, tuitione quam bellicose mumvit.” That this stoiy is 
wrong may be easily shown from Domesday. Neither Wigmore 
Castle nor its site ever belonged to Eadric, nor is Eadric called 
Earl in any authentic record. Of Wigmore Castle the account in 
Domesday, 183 6, is, “ Badulfus de Mortemer tenet castellum 
Wigemore Willelmus Comes fecit illud in wastd terrH quse vocatur 
Merestun, quam tenebat Gunuert T R. E ” I can give no farther 
account of Gunwert except that he is found, with a name spelled m 
various ways, in several parts of Herefordshire and Shropshire, and 
generally in the near neighbourhood of Eadric, so that he is not 
unlikely to have been a sharer in his exploits. 

Eadric the Wild of Herefordshire must not be confounded with 
the East-Anglian Eadiic mentioned in p. 121 and m vol id. 
p. 717. On his outlawry Bishop ^thelmar took possession of his 
lands; “ Episcopus Almarus invasit terram” (Domesday, ii. 200). 
Most likely the land was held by one of the common leases, and, 
when Eadric’s right in it was ended by his outlawry, it legally 
reverted to the Bishop But as the Crown was suie to put in some 
claim, rightful or wrongful, to the lands of an outlaw, the Bishop's 
occupation was called an invasio," 
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NOTE K. p 66 

Castles and Desteuction in Towns. 

The substance of this note also is removed to the examination of 
Domesday in the fifth volume 


NOTE L p. ^6. 

The Eaeldom and Death of Copsige 

I HAVE already (see vol. ii. p. 484) said somewhat about Copsige, 
the Coxo of the Normans, and his relations to Tostig and to William. 
There is at first sight a chronological difSculty as to the date of his 
appomtment to his Earldom and of the death which so soon fol- 
lowed it William of Poitiers (148 , so Orderic, 506 A) distinctly 
mentions him among the English leaders who submitted to William 
at Balking (see p. 24) , “ In his erat Comes Coxo, quern smgulari 
et fortitudme et probitate Eegi, post et optimo cmque Normanno, 
placuisse audivimus.” Later in his story he tells us of his death, which 
he evidently puts during William's absence in Normandy m 1067. 
After telling the story of Eustace and the Kentishmen he adds 
(158) , “ Eodem fere tempore Coxo Comes, quern placuisse Nor- 
manms diximus,moite occidit immeiitd, et quam deceat propagari.’ 
He then goes on with a panegyric on the virtues and loyalty of 
Copsige , Hic Kegis causam et ipsum favore multo probabat ” 
He then tells us of the many temptations and exhortations by 
which Copsige’s followers and the rest of his countrymen tried to 
move him from his constancy to William , 

“ Sui vero satellites ab ipso dissidebant, factionum deternmi 
fautores ac socii Proinde eum ab of&cio transvertere tentabant, 
ssepe monentes, quasi per anucitiam, de private honore, ut liber- 
tatem a proavis traditam defenderet , nunc obsecrantes atque obtes- 
tantes, tamquam gratid rerum pubhcarum, ut, extraneos deserens, 
optimorum hominum suse nationis et consanguinitatis voluntatem 
sequeretur Sane diutmd vandque calliditate hsec suggerebant, et 
hujusmodi alia.” 
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Copsige however withstands all temptations, and dies a martyr to 
his faith towards William (see p toy). 

We turn horn the rhetoric of the Archdeacon of Lisieux to the 
plainer narrative of our own Simeon, who at least gives ns dates, 
though it is the dates themselves which at first sight raise the 
difficulty. The story comes in one of Simeon’s insertions in the 
Chromcle of Florence, and, as happens with several of those inser- 
tions, it is put out of its place, in that account of the succession of 
the N'orthumbrian Earls (see voL i p 5 ^ 5 ) which comes in inci- 
dentally under the year 10^2 (p 91). He had just mentioned the 
appointment of Oswulf to the Bemician Earldom by Morkere in 
1065 (see vol ii p 487) He then adds ; “ Capto postmodum et 
custodise manciiDato Morkaro, Bex WiUelmus comitatum Osulfi 
commisit Copsio, qui erat partis Tostn Comitis, viro consihario et 
prudenti ” He then goes on to tell the tale of Copsige’s death, of 
which he gives an exact date, fixing it to March 12, five weeks after 
his appointment to the Earldom, but without mentioning the year 
I have quoted the passage in p. 107 

The difficulty lies in the words capto postmodum et custodies 
mancipato Morkaro.” It is certain that Moikere was not actually 
put m bonds till after his revolt m 107 r (see p 476)* I was there- 
foie once inclined to think that the whole of these events were to be 
placed after William’s reconquest of Ely in that year. But there are 
several reasons agamstthis date. First there is the Noiman version, 
which speaks of Copsige as Earl in 1067 and as being killed in the 
course of that yeai. Then Simeon goes on to tell us, in the passages 
following those which I have just quoted, how Oswulf was himself 
killed not long after the death of Copsige, and how Gospatric 
then begged, 01 rather bought, the Beimcian Eai'ldom of Wilham 
(see p 134). But Gospatnc is called Earl m the Worcestei Chronicle 
under the year 1068, and the account which Simeon gives (see 
p 523) of the events of the year 1072 implies that it was in that 
year that Gospatric finally lost his Eaildom I therefore place 
this account of Copsige, his appomtment to his Earldom and his 
death, in the year 1067 We must therefore suppose a certain 

laxity of speech on the part of Simeon in the words which 

speak of an imprisonment of Morkere In 1067 Morkere was 

outwardly in the highest favour with William. But the character 

in which he accompanied William to Normandy was practically 
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that of a hostage (see p. 75). It was a pardonable exaggeration 
or confusion to apply to such a state of things language which 
strictly applied only to hi's actual imprisonment at a later 
time 

The account in the Durham Chronicle printed in the Monasticon, 
i. 235, IS clearly made up from the narrative of Simeon, from which 
it differs only in putting the death of Oswulf in the year following 
the death of Copsige, whereas in Simeon it happens m the same 
year sequenti auctumno.” But this is no real difference Copsige 
was killed on March 12 m the year 1067 Easter fell on April 8. 
By any one therefore who followed the reckoning which begins 
the year at Easter, the death of Oswulf would be said to happen 
in the year followmg the death of Copsige. 

It is curious to see how this story is treated by Thierry. Copsige 
is killed twice over. The first time he dies by his Norman name, or 
rather by Thierry’s wonderful transformation of it (see vol. 11 4S4), 
during William’s absence in 1067. He is killed the second time by 
his own name, or somethmg like it, after Wilhain’s capture of Yoik 
in 1069. That is to say, Thierry read the account in William of 
Poitiers, and also the account in Simeon of Duiham, or lather m 
the Chronicle in the Monasticon founded on it. But he did not 
find out that they both leferred to the same person, and that his 
Kox and his Kopsi (which his Enghsh tianslator brings a degree 
nearer in the foim of Kopsig) weie the same man. The history of 
Kox is told at 1 286, without any hint as to the part of England 
to which the stoiy belongs , 

‘‘ Un chef saxon, nomm^ Kox, ie9ut de semblables messages, au 
nom de la vieille liberty anglaise, et n’en tint aucun compte ; imt^s 
de son refus, les conjures lui envoy brent des 01 dies, pius des menaces , 
et, comme il persistait toujours dans son amitib pour les vamqueurs, 
les menaces furent exbcutbes, et il pbrit dans une dmeute, malgrd 
la protection btrangbre Les histoiiens normands le cblebrent 
comme un martyr de la foi jurbe, digne d’etre citb partout comme 
exemple, et dont la gloire doit vivre d’dge en dge.” 

The history of Kopsi (1. 326) is more romantic. It is placed 
in the last days of 1069 or in the first days of 1070, while William 
is following up his conquests beyond the Tyne. I do not know 
how ThieiTy got over the difficulty about the imprisonment of 
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Morkere in Simeon's acconnt, because in his own version IMorkere 
is at this moment in arms against Wilham , 

Quand les Northumbriens, apr^s avoir chass6 Tostig, fr^re de 
Harold, dans une insurrection nationale, eurent choisi pour chef 
Morkar, fr^re d’Edwin, Morkar avait mis, de leur aveu, k la t^te du 
pays situ^ au-de-lk de la Tees, le jeune Osul^ fils d’Edulf. Osulf 
garda son commandement jusqu’au jour oil les Nonnands eurent 
pass^ la Tyne , alors il fut contraint de fair comme les autres dans 
les for^ts et les montagnes On mit k sa place un certain Saxon 
appeld Kopsi, homme que les habitants de la Northumbrie avaient 
chass^ avec Tostig, qui avait k se venger d'eux, et que, pour cette 
raison m^me, le nouveau roi leur imposa pour chef. Kopsi s’in- 
stalla dans son poste sous la protection des Strangers ; mais, aprks 
avoir exerc^ quelque temps son office, il fiit assailli dans sa maison 
par une troupe de ddshdritds conduite par ce m^me Osulf dont il 
avait regu la ddpouiUe H prenait tranquiUement son repas, sans 
s’attendre a nen, quand les Saxons tombkrent sur lui, le tu^rent, 
et se dispers^rent aussit6t.” 

With regard to Oopsige's earlier life, Geoffi:ey Gaimar, without 
much probability, represents him as joinmg in the first incursions 
of Tostig m 1066 (see vol. iii, p. 304), and therefore as having 
shared his banishment ; 

** En Taneth vont, en cel pais II vint de Tisle de Orkenie 
Encontre lui Copsi la vinfe, Dise seit nefe out en bailhe ” 

Un son baron ki de K iant. (5164-5168 M H B 826 ) 


NOTE M p 78. 

The Possessions op the ^Etheling Eadgar. 

William of Poitiers (148) enlarges on the favour which William 
at this time showed to Eadgar, and on the large estates which he 
granted him , Athelinum, quern post Heraldi ruinam Angli Hegem 
statuere conati fuerant, amplis terns ditavit, atque in carissimis 
habuit eum, quia Begis Edwardi genus contigerat, ad-hoc ne 
puerilis setas nimium doleret non habere honorem ad quern electus 
fuerat.*’ The lands now granted would doubtless be confiscated 
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on Eadgar’s revolt (see p. iSg), and the whole or part would be 
granted again on his reconciliation (see p. 57^) j actual 

entries in Domesday (142) of Eadgar’s possessions hardly agree 
with the ‘‘ amplissimae terrse” spoken of hy William of Poitiers, 
nor yet with the “ magnum donativum ” spoken of by William of 
Malmesbury at a later time (see p. 57 ^) Whether Eadgar held 
anythmg THE may be doubted. The only entry which looks 
like it is one m Essex (ii 3 5 ), where we read, “ Cestrefordam 
tenuit CoTnes Edgarus T. H. E ” I know of no other case (see 
vol. ill p. ^ 66 ) where Eadgar receives the title of Earl i on the 
other hand, no other Earl of the name is mentioned in the days 
of Eadward. Of the two lordships in Hertfordshire which he 
held at the time of the Survey I have spoken m p. 57 ^j ^ 

there mentioned some of their former English owners. Besides 
two socmen of Esegar the Staller, his man “ Vluuinus (Wulfwig), 
and Stigand’s Thegn “Alnod” (piobably ^‘Alnod Ohentiscus,” 
of whom more anon), there was iElfward the man of JElfinaer 
“de Belmt,’* of whom I can give no account, and seven socmen 
of King Eadward. All could sell their land ; some of them 
seem to have been deprived of it late in William’s reign, as we 
read, **Hos vii. sochemannos et Uluuinum et Aluuard apposuit 
nbertus vicecomes hmc manerio tempore R.W. qui non fuerunt ibi 
T. R. E., ut hundreda testatur ” 

As Eadgar’s departure for Apulia (see p. 697) was later than 
the taking of the Survey, we know not whether he lost his lands 
again then. 


NOTE N p 130. 

The PossESSiois’s of Count Eustace. 

The Count Eustace of Domesday is not Eustace the Second 
of Boulogne, who plays so important a part in our history, but 
his son Eustace the Third. According to the Art de Verifier 
les Dates (ii 762), Eustace the Second died, and Eustace the 
Third succeeded, in 1093, which would make Eustace the Second 
the landowner at the time of the Survey. But Sir Henry 
Ellis (1 385, 416) quotes a charter in which his second wife 
Ida is described as venerabilis Ida tunc vidua” as early as 
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1082. And the fact that Ida herself appears as a landowner in 
Domesday, though it does not of itself pioTe that her husband was 
dead, falls in with that belief. But it was doubtless the elder 
Eustace who was the original grantee of the lands held by his son, 
and the entries with regard to him throw some light on his history 
as I have told it m the text. 

The first wife of Eustace, Godgifii, the Goda of the ITormans, 
the own sister of King Eadwaid, appears as a landowner T E. E. 
in Sussex (17, 19, 19 &, 25), Surrey (34, where she is distin- 
guished as ^‘Goda Comitissa, soror E.E 36 6), Dorset {75 5 , 76 ), 
Middlesex (130J, Buckinghamshire (151 h), Gloucestershire (166 6, 
170), INottinghamshire (280, where she is distinguished from her 
namesake Godeva Comitissa,” the wife of Leofric, 287). Not a 
scrap of these large possessions was kept by Eustace after the death 
of his wife. Some of the estates of Godgifu were at the time of 
the Survey in the Eang^s hands, the rest had been granted out 
to various ecclesiastical and private owners The date of the death 
of Godgifu is not exactly known, but it appears to have happened 
before 1056 (See Art de Ydnfier les Dates, li 762 ) She there- 
fore could not have been a holder “ die qu^ Eex E. vivus fuit 
et mortuus.” Her appearance in Domesday is therefore a parallel 
case to those entries where Earl Godwune appears as the owner 
TEE But her appearance seems to show that her lands passed 
to her husband If the lands of Godgifu had from 1056 to 1066 
been in the hands of King Eadward or any giantee of his, we 
should hardly find her name in the Survey. It is a natural con- 
jectuie that Eustace succeeded to the lands of his wife, that they 
were confiscated by William after his treason in 1067, and that 
the estates which Eustace afterwards held were later gi’ants after 
his reconciliation It strengthens this view that three lordships 
in Dorset (85) were held at the time of the Survey by Ida the 
second wife Of Eustace, which she is also said to have held TEE 
This looks as if Eadward had made grants to the second wife of 
his fiiend, which were not confiscated by William along with the 
lands of her husband At the time of Eustace's trial in 1067 the 
power of William had not yet reached into Doiset 
The Domesday holdings of Eustace were therefore grants later 
than his reconciliation with William, yet one is tempted to think 
that some of the lands held by Eustace in the Southern shires 
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must Lave been earlier giants which were lestored The great 
bulk of his estates he in the Eastern shires, especially in Esses 
(li 26-34), and a large part of them could not have been given 
him in Wilham’s first days, as they consist of estates which had 
been held by Engelric (see above, p 725), and in one case 
(li. 27) had belonged to the Lady Eadgyth. But other entries 
of land which had been held by Haiold were most likely earher 
grants which were restored His estates in Kent (14), Surrey (34), 
Hampshire (34 5 ), had been mamly held by Grodwine, Gytha, and 
Harold, which looks as if they were early grants of William And 
the estates m Somerset, it is plain, could not have been gi anted till 
after the conquest of the West in 1068. One lordship m Somerset 
and one in Smney (34) are entered in the Survey as belonging 
to the Countess That in Somerset is Kenwaidston, now corruptly 
Kingweston, which (91 h\ as well as Loxton, had been held T. R. E 
by Wulfgifu, who was also Ida’s predecessor in solne of her Dorset 
lands Other possessions of Eustace are found in Hertfordshire 
(137), Oxfordshire (157 5 ), Oambridgeshiie (196), Huntingdonshire 
(205), Bedfoid (211), Norfolk (u. 151), and Suffolk (ii. 303), 
where, as also in Hertfordshire, Engelric again appears. 

Several of the possessions of Eustace m Cambridgeshire and Bed- 
fordshire were held under him by bis follower Arnold or Arnulf of 
Ardres (see vol iii p. 7 ^ 4 )? whom I should not have confounded, 
even for a moment, with a man of far larger possessions, Amulf 
of Hesdin. 

Kenwardston was afterwards given by tbe Countess Mary, 
daughter of Malcolm and Margaret, to Bermondsey Abbey. See 
the Bermondsey Annals, in 4, in 5, 1127, Ann Mon m. 432, 
435. I ought to have mentioned the foundation of that monastery 
in my ecclesiastical chapter, as its founder was plamly an English- 
man in favour with William It was founded in 1082 by one 
described as “Alwinus [^Ifwine] Child civisLondonise” (Ann. Berm, 
in anno) for Cluniac monks who came from La Charitd on the 
Loire, and found a benefactor in William Rufus But in his charter 
(Mon. Ang v 100) ^Ifwine is not mentioned 
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NOTE 0 . p 136 

The Eaeldom of G-ospateic. 

The career of Gospatric would have been much clearer, if Simeon 
of Durham, or whoever is the Northern interpolator of Florence, 
had given us the events of his life under their proper years, instead 
of throwing them into a kind of Appendix under the year 1072 
(p. 92, Hmde), the date of his deposition (see p. 135). He there 
says distinctly that it was on the death of Oswulf, in the autumn 
of 1067, that Gospatric begged or bought the Earldom This fixes 
the appointment to the first possible moment after the death of 
Oswulf, that is, to the Midwinter Gemdt of 1067-1068 , and the 
next time we hear of him is soon after Pentecost in 1068, when he 
leaves William’s court for Scotland (see p. 185). The diflSculty anses 
from Simeon’s incidental way of telhng the stoiy. Having men- 
tioned Gospatnc’s appointment at Christmas, 1067, he goes on to 
say, Tenuit comitatum donee Bex causis ex supradictis ei auferret, 
fugiens ergo ad Malcolmum non multo post Flandnam navigio 
petit” (see p. 523). This of course refers, not to his first flight in 
1068, but to his final flight in 1072 Simeon himself mentions the 
flight of 1068 under its proper year, and in describing Gospatric’s 
appearance at York in 1069 (p 84) he gives him the title of Earl, 
which he bears also in the Worcester Chronicle (see p 255), and 
this is to be noted, because the mention of Gospatric in 1069 
of Simeon’s additions to the text of Florence. Between these two 
events, in the beginning of 1069, the Worcester Chronicle and 
Simeon place the grant of the Bemician Earldom to Bobert of 
Comines (see p. 235), which is not mentioned by Florence It 
would seem then that William treated Gospatric’s Earldom as 
vacant through his flight to Scotland , Bobert was his successor, 
and William (see p 523), afterwards at least, looked on Gospatric 
as having been an accomphee in the rising in which Bobert lost 
his life Gospatric’s reconciliation with William and his restora- 
tion to his Earldom in the winter of 1069 are mentioned by 
Ordeiic only Simeon, in recording his acts in the next year, 
1070, treats him as if he had been Earl all along. He speaks, as 
we have seen, of his share m the attack on York, and he does not 
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meiitioii again till lie records Lis attack on Cumberland in 
1070 (p 87; see p. 506), wben be introduces him afresh, with a 
reference to his first appointment in 1067 > “Gospatricus Comes 
qui, ut supra dictum est, a Hege Wdlelmo comitatum Northanhym- 
brorum pretio assecutus fuerat ” He acts again as Earl when he 
receives Bishop Walcher at Durham in 1071 (see p* 5 ^ 3 )^ ^ 

fimally deposed in 1072, but he had been received again into 
partial favour before the taking of the Survey (see p 524) 

The apparent puzzle arises wholly from the way in which Simeon 
put his History together, namely by enlarging the chromcle of 
Florence by such insertions as he thought needful Gospatric 
was naturally a much more important person in the eyes of Simeon 
than he was in the eyes of Florence Simeon therefore felt called 
on to speak of hiTn several times when Florence had not mentioned 
him, and the way in which he made his insertions was a little 
irregular and incoherent 

The course of events then is something hke this ; 


Appointment as Earl 
Earldom forfeited by flight to Scotland 
Appomtment and death of Bobert . 
Share m the campaign at York 
Eestoration to the Earldom 
Fmal deposition and second flight 
Partial restoration of lands 


Christmas 1067 
Summer 1068 
January 1069 
September 1069 
December 1069 
Late in 1072 
Befoie 1086 


I am glad to find that Mr Hinde, whose History of Northumber- 
land I had not made use of when I first wrote this note, goes along 
with me as to the chronology of Copsige and Gospatric, though I 
have some matters of dispute with him. 


NOTE P p. 136. 

-^THELSiGB Abbot of Bamsey 

I HAVE here given the best account which I could put together, , 
from various scattered notices, of the chequered life of a remark- 
able man. Of jEthelsige’s appointment to the Abbey of Saint 
Augustine (see vol. ii p. 454) there is no doubt, and the local 
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history is explicit as to his being further invested by Eadward 
with the government of Eamsey The writer (c 119) describes 
the sickness of Abbot -dElfwine, and adds words which are equivalent 
to a resignation ^ Crescente indies languore, et spem ei omnem 
rediturse sanitatis pemtus adimente, foimsecas admmisti*ationis 
renuntians officio, omne perfunctorise potestatis onus, ut secum 
quietior habitaret, abjecit.” He goes on to say that the brethren 
took good care of him for the rest of his days, and then adds , 
“ Quibus auditis, Rex Edwardus, amicissmu vin adversis condolens 
casibus et Ecclesiae ipsius provide dispensatione consulens utilxtati, 
cuidam Ailfsio, viro prudenti et industrio, qui tunc temporis 
monasterio Sancti Augustmi Abbatis jure prsesidebat, domOs 
Ramesiensis curam commisit ” (The form AUfsius in this extract 
might seem to imply the name rather than JSthehige), but 

it clearly should be Azfeius, Ail being the usual Latin abbreviation 
of ) It seems plam then that iEthelsige held the two Abbeys 
in plurality before the death of Eadward, and that he was appointed 
Abbot of Ramsey during the lifetime of JElfwine. But in the 
Act of 1072 touching the submission of the see oi York to 
Canterbury (Will Malm, iii 298 , see p 358) we read among 
the signatures, “Ego Elfwinus, Abbas coenobii quod Ramesege 
dicitur, consensi ” Theie is also a charter prmted in the Monas- 
ticon, ii. 559, and in Cod. Dipl iv 148, but marked as doubtful, 
the signatures to which seem to speak of .^thelsige and -^Ifwine 
as both Abbots at once First among the Abbots signs “ jEIsius 
A bbas,” as the Abbot concerned, and last among them we 
read, “Ego Alwinus Abbas hoc meum desidenum ad perfectum 
adduxi et a Rege hilariter suscepi” On the other hand, it is 
clear that JEthelsige was Abbot of Ramsey at the time of the 
Survey, for we read (436) of lands in Hampshire, “Hoc sic 
attestatur Elsi Abbas de Eamesy et totum hundret.” From the 
same source we also learn that he was at one time outlawed, and 
that he was at the same time or another in Denmark In 62 5 we 
read of lands in Berkshire , “ Elsi Abbas tenuit de veteri monas- 
teiio Wmtonensis ecclesiae testimonio scirse T R E et postea, 
donee utlage fiiit ” And again m 208, of lands in Huntingdon- 
shire , “ De alterd hidt dicunt quod Godricus tenuit earn de Abbate 
Sed quum Abbas esset in Danemarka, Osmundus pater Eadulfi 
rapuit earn a Sawino accipitrario, cm Abbas earn dederat ob amorem 
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consilio cum suis optimatibus, Abbatem Helsinum, virum pru- 
dentem ac Deo ac beatJB Virgini devotissimum, in Daciam misit, 
ut et propositum Regis agnosceret et pro pace obtinend^ a Rege 
Danorum, quantum esset sibi possibile, laboraret. 

“Navigans igitur yenerabilis Abbas, in Daciam prospere venit, 
Regique se prsesentans, munera ac servitia ex parte Wilbelmi novi 
Regis Angfi ffi obtulit, ac proceres terrse muneribus bonoravit. 
Reverenter igitur a Rege Danorum receptus et babitus, non modico 
tempore apud eum mansit Tandem quum negotia pro quibus 
missus fuerat ad placitum peregisset, licenti^ redeundi a Rege 
dat4, iter per mare cum sociis aggressus est ” (iii 253 ) 

Tbe story will also be found at greater length in an English 
poem of tbe fourteenth century, quoted by Sir Henry Ellis, li 99 

It is of course open to any one to accept tbe facts that dStbel- 
sige took refuge in Denmark during bis outlawry and that be 
afterwards returned, but to look on tbe story of the embassy as 
a legend growing out of these facts, devised to explain bis presence 
in Denmark But tbe three lessons given by Langebek, though 
they run off mto an ecclesiastical legend, are yet perfectly probable 
and consistent m their description of tbe political state of things 
There is nothing unlikely, but quite the contrary, in William’s 
sending an embassy to Swend Indeed the smgular failure of 
Swend to send help at the time when it would have been most 
effectual, his not coming in person at all, might of themselves 
suggest that William’s power of intrigue had been at work. To 
employ an Englishman and a fiiend of Harold for such an office 
would be a matter of obvious policy. On the whole the balance of 
probability seems decidedly in favour of the embassy. 

Sir Henry Ellis (u 105) seems to have confounded ^thelsige 
with his predecessor AElfirine. See vol. li pp. 372, 621 


NOTE Q p 141 

The Lands of Gytha and her Family in the West 

The Exeter Domesday is full of entries as to the possessions of 
the house of Godwine in the Western shires They were almost 
wholly held by the Kmg at the time of the Survey The greater 
part of them are enteied together in great masses under different 
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titles, wLicb vaiy somewbat m different sbires Of tbe great beads 
of Crown lands, tbe first (75), beaded “ Dominicatns Regis ad 
Regnum pertinens m Devenescird,” contains nothing which bad 
belonged to Godwine’s family, and nearly all tbe estates there 
entered bad been held by King Eadward himself Tbe like is tbe 
case with tbe next bead (80), Dominicatus Regis in Smner- 
seti.” But tbe next bead, “ Dominicatus Regis in Devenescir^ 
(84), consists, with tbe exception of a single lordship, wholly of 
lands which bad belonged to Gytba and her sons. Tbe members 
of tbe family who appear under this beading are Gytba herself, 
Eadgytb, Harold, and Leofwine. Tbe names are spelled in various 
ways, and in one place (90) Gytba appears simply as mater 
Haraldi Comitis ” In 90 is tbe entry, “ Terrse Regis dominicae 
in Cornu Galliae,” consisting of twelve lordships which bad been 
held by Harold, answering to tbe entry in tbe Exchequer Domes- 
day, 120, which has tbe note at tbe end, "Has prsescnptas xii. 
terras tenuit Heraldus Comes T. R. E.” Then (94) follows tbe 
beading, " Terrse Regis quas tenuit Godwinus Comes et filii ejus in 
Sumerseti ” Tbe lands under this bead bad belonged to Gytba, 
Harold, Tostig, " Godwinus filius Haroldi Comitis” (96), " Gunnilla 
filia Comitis Goduini” (96, 99), and Eddeva (97), of whom more 
anon. In 104 is a distinct entry of " Terra Editdse Reginse in 
Sumerseti” AJso in 26 is tbe entry, "Dominicatus Regis in 
Dorset^,” consisting of seven lordships which bad been held by 
Harold, six which bad been held by King Eadward, one by Gytba 
under tbe name of " mater Haroldi Comitis,” and two churches at 
Dorchester and elsewhere held by Bnbtweard tbe priest 

It is thus plain that tbe lands of tbe bouse of Godwine formed 
a large part of tbe Crown lands kept by William in tbe Western 
sbires. Only veiy small portions of them were allowed to pass into 
any other bands, and those chiefly into tbe bands of William’s 
brother Earl Robert. Tbe conquest of tbe West was, alone among 
William’s later successes, a distinct triumph over tbe bouse of 
Godwine He seems to have purposely kept then* lands in his own 
hands as a sort of trophy 

Among tbe members of tbe bouse of Godwine who appear in this 
list, tbe largest holdings are those of Gytba, Eadgytb, and Harold 
Leofwine has several lordships in Devonshire, in Somerset only 
one for certain, namely. Combe (Exon, 142 , Exchequer, 87 h ), 

VOL. IV. 3 c 
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wliich had passed to Bishop Odo. The Leofwine who appeals in 
Exchequer, 91 &, 92 , Exon, 252, can hardly be the Earl Tostig 
appears as the owner of a single lordship only, that of VTinsford in 
Somerset. Gyrth holds nothing in the West. Wulfhoth does not 
appear among his brothers, but some of the lands which appear m 
the Western shires as held T E. E. by men named Wulfncth may 
have been his property (see Dorset, 83 5 , Somerset, 91 6, 95; 
Devonshire, 103, 106, 109 5 , no 6, in, in &, 113 b, 114 6, 
1 1 6, 117 , Cornwall, 122 5 , 123, 123 6). But it is perhaps more 
likely that, like Harold’s sons Eadmund and Magnus, he had not 
received any lands on account of his youth. Among the less known 
members of the family, two Somerset lordships are held by Gunhild 
the daughter of Godwine, and two by Godwins the son of Harold. 
There remains only the entry of Eddeva in Exon, 97. She can 
hardly be the Lady, whose lands in Somerset are entered under a 
separate head. Is it possible that we have here another trace of 
Eadgyth Swanneshals "2 


NOTE E p. 141 
The Chiedeen op Haeold. 

Op the sons of Harold, Godwine is recorded in Domesday (see 
above, p 22g), and he and his two brothers Eadmund and Magnus 
are mentioned in the narrative of Florence (see p. 225, and below, 
Note DD). Two daughters, Gunhild and Gytha, are known to us 
from othei sources Sir Henry Ellis (u, 127) quotes Capgrave for 
a story of Gunhild, who is said to have been cured by Saint 
Wulfstan. This may be the Gunhild who held seven hides of land at 
Kingston in Sussex of Harold (Domesday, 28 b, “Gunmld tenuit de 
Heraldo.”) Of Gytha we hear more According to Snono (J ohnston, 
220, Laing, lii. 97), " Gyda Harallds-ddttir ” married Valdimar 
King of Holmgaid, the son of Eang Jaroslaf and of Ingigerd the 
daughter of King Olaf of Sweden. By him she had a son Harold, 
from whose daughters Malfrid and Ingibiorg most of the Kings of 
the North seem to have sprung. Saxo (207) tells us how two sons 
of Harold took shelter along with their sister at the court of their 
kinsman King Swend, by whom the sister, whose name is not 
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mentioned, was given in marriage to Km g Waldemar, and a 
vague account is given of their descendants , ‘‘ Cujus filii 
duo confestim in Daniam cum sorore migr^mnt. Quos Sueno, 
pateini eorum menti oblitus, consanguinese pietatis moie excepit, 
puellamque Hutenoium Eegi Waldemaro, qui et ipse Jarizlavus a 
suis est appellatus, nuptum dedit Eidem postmodum nostri 
temporis dux, ut sanguinis ita et nommis hseres, ex fili^ nepos 
obvenit.” By Holmgard is meant Novgorod and Northern Russia 
generally (see Karamsin, Histoire de R.ussie, ii. 411) I cannot 
pretend to any minute knowledge of Russian history, but, from 
such light as I can find in Karamsin and the Ari de VSrzfier les 
Dates (ii. 112), I cannot identify these painces. Jaroslaf, who 
reigned from 1019 to 1055, ^^.d both a son and a grandson of the 
name of Vladimir, one of whom is doubtless intended. But the son 
died in 1052 (Karamsin, *ii. 40), and whether the grandson, Yladimir 
son of TTsevolod, who reigned from 1 1 13 to 1 125, married a daughter 
of our Harold I cannot say. Karamsm (ii, 39, 211, 417) accepts 
the marriage, but seemingly not from any Russian authorities, and 
he certainly knows of no Russian pnnce named Harold. Vladimir’s 
son and successor was Mstislaf, who reigned at Kief from 1125 to 
1132. Lappenberg (5S7) says, '^Die Sohne flohen nach Irland, 
G-ythe zu ihres Yaters Yetter Svend von Danemark und wurde mit 
Waldemar, Czar von Russiand, des Wsewold Sohn, vermahlt, dem 
sie den Sohn Mistislav-Harold und durch diesen erne fernere 
erlauchte Nachkommenschaft gab.” But I do not know Lappen- 
berg’s authority for givmg any Russian Prince the double name of 
Mistislav-Harold. 

I have already hinted (see p 142 and vol lii p. 764) that these 
three sons and two daughters of Harold were most likely the 
children of Eadgyth Swanneshals. None of the three sons who 
were grown men in 1068 could have been children of Ealdgyth. 
Nor is it likely that either of the daughters was hers. Sir Henry 
Ellis (ii 80) and Lappenberg (SS7) assume a former marriage of 
Harold, of which they make these children the offsprmg, but 
they quote no authority for such a marriage, and on the whole it 
seems easier to make them children of Eadgyth. And their 
position and that of their mother may have been as good as that of 
Sprota and ^^the other .Elfgifu” and their sons 

As to children of Harold and Ealdgyth, it is certain (see Florence, 

SO 2, 
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1087) that Harold had a son Wulf who was imprisoned in 
Normandy, and was released by William on his death-bed On 
the other hand, the genealogy in Florence (i. 276) gives Harold 
a son by Ealdgyth bearmg his own name , “ Be Kegin^ Aldgith^, 
Gomitis JElfgari filid, habnit filium Haroldum” And again, in 
William of Malmesbury’s (iv 329) account of the invasion of 
Anglesey in 1098, we read how Magnus of Norway came ‘‘ cum 
Haroldo filio Haroldi Begis quondam Anglise.” The statement 
about Wulf is so distmct that we cannot reject it, and a son of 
Harold who had no share in the warfare of his brothers in the 
West, but who was a captive in the hands of William, can hardly 
fail to have been a son of Ealdgyth, most likely taken at Chester. 
But the statement which gives Harold a son of his own name is 
not inconsistent with the othei. Any child of Harold and 
Ealdgyth must have been born after his father’s death , but Wulf 
and Harold may have been posthumous twins, like the two sons — 
twms certainly, though most likely not posthumous — of Eadmund 
Ironside and the other Ealdgyth. In this case we must suppose 
that Harold was saved like Lewis' from-beyond-Sea (see vol. i p. 208), 
while Wulf was taken. 

Gunhild the daughter of Harold must not be confounded with 
her aunt "of the same name, the daughter of Godwme. The latter 
is recorded in Domesday, and I see no reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of her epitaph. See Ellis, ii 136, and the fuller account in a 
small tract on the two Gunhilds, the daughter of Cnut (see vol. i. 
P* 6^5) the daughter of Godwme, published at Ghent in 1833, 
for a sight of which I have to thank Sir Thomas Hardy. 

The inscription is as follows ; 

Pater noster . Credo in Deum Patrem, et cetera quse in Simbolo 
Apostolorum sunt scripta 

Gunildis nobilissimis orta parentibus, genere Angla, patre 
Godwmo Comite, sub cujus dominio maxima pais militabat Anglise, 
matre Githa, illustri prosapia Dacoium oriunda Hsec dum voveret 
adhuc puella virginalem castitatem, desiderans spirituale conjugium, 
sprevit connubia nonnullorum nobilium principum Hsecque dum 
jam ad nubilem mtatem pervemsset, Anglia devicta a Willelmo 
Normannorum Comite et ab eodem mterfecto fratre suo Rege Anglo- 
rum Haroldo, relicta patria, apud sanctum Audomarum aliquot 
annos exulans in Flandria, Xp’m quern pie amabat, in pectore 
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scilicet semper colebat in opere circa sibi famulantes hilaris et 
modesta, erga extraneos benivola et justa, paupenbus larga, suo 
corpori admodum parca, quid dicam, adeo ut omnibus illecebris 
se abstmendo, per multos annos ante sui diem obitus non vexeretur 
camibus, neque quidquam quod sibi dulce Tisum est gustando, sed 
vix necessaria vitse capiendo, cibcio induta, ut nec etiam quibusdam 
pateret familianbus, conflictando cum viciis vicit m virtutibus 
Debmc transiens Bruggas, et ibi transvolutis quibusdam annis et 
inde pertransiens in Dacia, buc reversa, virgo transmigravit in 
Domino, Anno mcamationis domini millesimo lxxxvii, nono 
kalendas Septembris, luna xxii.” 


NOTE S. p. 165. 

Eadnoth the Stallbe. 

Our slight notices of Eadnotb raise a certain mterest in him 
There is a temptation to find out as much as we can about a man 
who was in high place alike under Eadwar<^ Harold, and William. 
And, if there is reason to beheve that he was the forefather of a 
great English house, the pedigree acquires an interest which does 
not belong to those pedigrees, real or mythical, which- go up only to 
the sharers of William’s spoils That Eadnoth was Staller under 
Eadward appeals from Cod Dipl. iv. 204, which also shows that he 
was Sherifi of Hampshire In that writ he is addressed along 
with Stigand as Archbishop and Harold as Earl. But he does not 
often sign the charters of Eadward, though his name is attached 
to the two spurious Westminster charters (Cod Dipl iv 180, 189) 
with the title of “ Eadno^us minister ” In Domesday he once dis- 
tinctly appears as Ednod stalre,” m Berkshire, 58 h (This estate 
had passed to Abingdon Abbey, and it is added in a significant 
way, “ non erat tunc in Abbatid ”). The name Eadnoth is a com- 
mon one, and it is not easy to say which of the various entries under 
it in Domesday belong to our Eadnoth He most likely is the 
Ednod dapifer” of p, 69, but he cannot be the Ednod (nor yet the 
Alnod) of p. 1 24 6. Moreover, there can be httle doubt that Eadnoth 
is the person intended by some of the entries of Alnod, Alnodus, 
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Elnod, in Domesday. Those forms ought to represent, not EadnotJi^ 
but jElfrwth Still the case seems clear, and all that we can do is 
to thinlr of ’oSuffcrevs and Ulysses^ JSgidius and Giles* Eadnoth 
undoubtedly had a son Harding, who was liTing when William of 
Malmesbuiy wrote, and of whom he gives (in 254) a very curious 
description ; “ Vocabatur is Ednodus, domi belloque Anglorum tem- 
poribus juxta insignis, pater Herdingi qui adhuc superest, magis 
consuetus linguam in lites acuere quam arma in bello concutere.” 
We have thus a Harding son of Eadnoth the Staller, and we have 
further evidence of his connexion with Somerset and Devonshire. 
“Heardinc Eadno^es sunu*’ appears among the witnesses to a 
Somerset document in Cod Dipl. iv. 234, and we also find him 
selling a slave at Topsham in Devonshire; ‘^Wulward bohte 
Leouede setBrerdmge Eadno^s sune wi^ v. scill to cepe and to tolle” 
(Thorpe, Dipl Angl. 648) Among the witnesses to the deed 
we find another ‘‘Hjerdmg” not further described Harding the 
son of Eadnoth can therefore hardly fail to be the same person as 
Harding filius Alnod,” who appears as a King’s Thegn in Somer- 
set m Domesday, 986, and who is doubtless the same as the Harding 
who is mentioned in several following entries Besides this, there 
is a string of entries in Dorset (80) which look very much as if 
Alnodus, Elnod, Ednod, were used indiscriminately Of one of these, 
in which Elnod appears as an officer of Harold and an agent in 
one of his alleged spoliations of the Church, I have spoken in 
vol ii. p. 548 In another w$ read, Unus tamus tenuit T. E E , 
et Alnod tuht ab eo T E. W ” These two lead us to a singular 
entry in Wiltshire (72 5 ) which I have quoted in the second edition 
of my second volume, p 546 , Ednodus tenuit T. E E . . . Hanc 
terram abstuht Godwinus Comes Sanctse Marise Wiltunensi, et 
tuTW earn recuperavit Ednodus ” This looks as if “ Ednodus ” had 
some claim on the land eai’lier than the claim of the Abbey, which 
was asserted on his behalf by Godwine 
There can then, I think, be little doubt as to identifying Eadnoth 
the Staller with the Alnod,” Elnod,” or "Ednod” of the western 
shires. He was in all probability a man who had risen by the 
favour of Godwine and Harold Of his earlier estate we may 
perhaps get a glimpse in a Berkshire entry in Domesday, 6a; 
" Ednod tenuit de Heraldo, et non potuit ire quolibet.” He rose to 
high office under Eadward ; he kept it under Harold, and he seem- 
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ingly kept it under William also. And he would also seem, like so 
many others, to have abused his personal or official influence both 
under Eadward and under WiUiam He left a son who was alive 
when William o£ Halmesbury wrote, and who appears as a land- 
owner in Domesday But the strange thing is that no part of his 
estates passed to his son. Eardmg’s property in Somerset, 
where we are most certain that we are dealing with the right 
Harding, was held T E. E. by “ Toui,” that is doubtless “ Touid ’’ 
or Tofig (a different man of course fiom Tofig the Proud), 
who appears as Sheriff of Somerset in two of Eadward’s writs 
in favour of Grisa. (Cod. Dipl iv 197, 199.) This does not prove 
that Toflg was dispossessed in favour of Harding, as Harding may 
have inherited from Tofig. One Wiltshire estate under the name 
of Hardmg (74) had been held by the same owner T E. E. There 
IS a most curious entry in the same shire (67 5 ), how Harding held 
lands of the Church of Shaftesbury T. E E. which at the Survey 
were held by Turstinus,” who may be either Thurstan a Dane 
or Toustain a Frenchman. It is added, ^‘Hanc terram reddidit 
sponte sud ecclesise Hardingus, quia in vitd sui per conventum 
debebat tenere” But in Gloucestershire (170 5 ) Harding holds 
lands in pledge (‘‘in vadimonio”) of a certain Brihtnc, which 
Brihtric had held T E. E , and the lands held by him in Bucking- 
hamshire (153) had been held T. E E. by Wulfred and others. 
There were other lands of which a Hardmg, whether the same or 
another, had been dispossessed in favour of various foreign owners. 
Lands in Wiltshire had passed from him to the Count of Mortain 
(68 h) and to Count Alberic (69), and thence to the Crown (see 
p 676. This looks like more than an official loss) Otheis in 
Warwickshire (2395) and Leicestershire (231 h) had also gone 
to Count Alan and to the Crown, and others in Dorsetshire 
(82 h) to Berenger Giffard. Howhere does anything of Eadnoth’s 
appear in the hands of Hardmg This appaient confiscation of 
the estate of a man who died in William’s service suggests 
that Harding had given some personal offence which was visited 
by partial loss of lands If he be, as is most likely, the 
“ Hardingus Eeginse pmcema” who signs the Waltham charter 
(Cod Dipl iv. 159), he probably had a friend at court to plead 
for him. 

As to the descendants of Harding, it seems in the highest degree 
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probable that this Harding was tbe father of Koberfc Fitz-HArding of 
Bristol, the forefather of the second line of the Lords of Berkeley 
Local antiquaries call Harding of Bristol a son of “ the King of 
Denmark,” a foUowei of William the Conqueror, Hayor of Bristol, 
and what not. The unlikelihood of a son of Swend Estrithson being 
in the service of William never strikes them On the other hand, 
nothing is more likely than that a Thegn holding lands in Somerset 
and Gloucestershire, but who clearly held a much smaller amount of 
land than his father, and who was of the peculiar and unwarlike 
disposition described by William of Malmesbury, should throw 
in his lot with the burghers of the great city which lay on the 
march of the two shires, and should rise to eminence among 
them. 

Another question remains. I was once inclined to identify Ead- 
noth, under the form of Elnod or Alnod, with another “ Alnod ” 
whom we find in other parts of the Kingdom, and who, curiously 
enough, is charged with deeds of wrong of exactly the same kind 
as those of the Western Eadnoth. This is an Alnod who seems 
to be specially distmguished as " the Kentishman,” and whom I 
am therefore inclined to identify with the Kentish -^thelnoth whom 
William took with him on his first voyage to Kormandy (see p 79). 
In Domesday (2 h) we read of Middleton in Kent, “ De silv^ 
Kegis habet Wadardus [our old fiiend of the Tapestry] tantum 
quod reddit xvi denanos per annum et dimidiam, denam tenet , 
quam T R. E quidam villanus tenuit, et Alnod Odd duas partes 
cuidam viUano per vim abstulit” Next we find in Buckingham- 
shire (144 5 , 145), “ Alnodus teignus R E “ Alnodus Gilt teignus 
R E ,” and Alnod Chentiscus teignus R. E. and m Northamp- 
tonshire (220), ‘‘Alnod Cantuariensis.” To identify this “Alnod” 
with JEthelnoth is a matter of conjecture, but it seems at least 
a more probable conjecture than the identification of Alnod Cild 
with Wulfnoth the son of Godwins Sir Henry Ellis (li 21) takes 
this from Kelham (174), who seemingly takes it from a Kentish 
county history, and it is repeated as if theie were no doubt about 
it, but without any reference to Kelham, in Mr. C. H. Pearson^s 
Historical Maps, p. do. But this notion rests only on the unlucky 
guess of Kelham’s Kentish writer, who seemingly thought that “Cilt” 
was the same as “ Clito,” and that Wulfnoth was called “ Cild ” 
“from the royalty of his kindred ” Now I do not profess to know 
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exactly wliat this most puzzling title of “ Cild ” means , it is un- 
doubtedly applied to the jiEtbelmg Eadgar, but it is also applied to 
people who are clearly not so called from the royalty of their 
kindred, of whom I have collected instances in vol i. p 374, and 
more fully in p. 649 of the second edition Another case (Domes- 
day, 193 6), “ Goduinus Cdt, homo Eddevse pulchrse, qui non potuit 
recedere,” might almost go some way to justify M. Emile de 
Bonnechose’s explanation (see vol i p 375) of “ Cild ” by “ cAwrZ 
ou I do not remember that the title of Gild ” is ever given 

to any of the members of the house of Godwme. Of the possible 
possessions of Wulfnoth m Somerset and Devonshire I have spoken 
above, p. 734. 


NOTE T. p. 165. 

Bbihtric and Matilda. 

All our real knowledge of Bnhtric comes from Domesday 
His father was named JElfgar (163 6), and his lands, or the 
greater part of them, were granted to Queen Matilda. Of many 
Brihtrics in the Survey the one with whom we are concerned is 
most likely the same who signs the Waltham charter with the title 
of "princeps'' (Cod. Dipl iv. 159) We find men of the name 
in Berkshire (61 6, 62, 63 6), who may be our Bnhtric, and others 
in Somerset (96, 98 6), Cornwall (124 6), Gloucestershire (170 6), 
who cannot be But our Bnhtric appears distinctly as a great 
landowner in most of the Western shires. We meet him in Dorset 
(75 6, Exon, 30) as the former owner of three lordships held by 
Queen Matilda, with the heading Has subter scriptas teiras tenuit 
Mathildis Regina,” and in Devonshire (loi, Exon, loo) we have 
the still more distinct heading, “ Infra scnptas terras tenuit Brictric 
et post Matildis Regina ” The Queen however had not received the 
whole of Brihtric’s lands in Devonshire, as we find (112, 112 h) 
some of them in possession of William of Clavile, and in one place 
(Exon 370) our Bnhtric is clearly distinguished as ‘‘ Bristricus 
filius Algari” fi:om another who is called ‘‘Bristicus Ulestanus.” 
Tt is hopeless to ask to which of these two Brihtrics those 
entries in the same shire belong to which we have no further clue 
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One more Devonsliire entry must be mentioned In 113 we 
read, “Eogerius de Busli tenet de Eege Sanforde; Biictnc 
tenebat T R. E/’ and at tbe end of tbe entry is added, "Regina 
dedit Rogerio cum uxore su^” In Cornwall (120) we find an 
entry, "Infra scriptas [terras] Brictric tenebat; post Matbildis 
Regma’' We pass into Gloucestershire, where we find (1635), 
" Hoc manerium [Clifort, part of which had also been given by the 
Queen to Roger of Busli] tenuit Brictric filius Algar T R E , et 
has subscriptas terras aliorum Teinorum ipso tempore in su^ potes- 
tate habuit ” Then follow six entries with the note at the end, 
" Qui T. R E has terras tenebant et se et terras suas sub Bnctrici 
potestate submiserunt.” One of these the Queen is said to have 
granted to Reginald the Chaplain and John the Chamberlain. 
Then follow four more lordships of Brihtric (including Fairford, 
so well known for its church), among which we again meet with 
the Queen’s name and of her grants to the same John and to one 
Baldwin. Another Gloucestershire lordship of Brihtnc the son of 
iSlfgar had passed (166 b) to William of Eu We find him again 
in those two Gloucestershire entries (one of them being BCanley) 
which appear in Herefordshire (180 6), and which were in the hands 
of the King. Immediately follows the Worcestershire entry of 
Bisley (see also 173), where we find Brihtric buying land on lease 
from Bishop Lyfing. It is needless to go through the countless 
entries of the same name in various parts of England, in many of 
which the bearer is distmguished in some way or other from Bnhtric 
the son of JElfgar 

We thus find Brihtiic the son of iElfgar as a powerful Thegn, 
one to whom lesser Thegns found it expedient to commend them- 
selves, through the whole of the old WeaVicyn, and also in the 
south-western shires of Mercia We see also that his lands had a 
special tendency to fall into the hands of Queen Matilda He 
stands out in the Survey as a marked man, almost in the same way 
as the membeis of the house of Godwine, As for the legend which 
I have mentioned in the text, it is hard to say whether it grew out 
of the fact that Matilda received so large a portion of Brihtric’s 
lands, or whether that fact is to be taken as any confirmation of the 
legend It is certainly slightly in its favour that it describes 
Brihtnc as being seized at Hanley, which we see from Domesday was 
leally one of his lord&hips The stoiy comes from the Continiiator 
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of Wace, and will be found in Ellis, ii 55, and Chroniques Anglo- 
Kormandes, i 73 The story, as far as we are concerned with it, 
runs thus ; 


“ Laquele jadbi, qant fu pucele, 
Ama un conte dengleterre 
Bnctricli Mau le 01 noiner 
Apres le rois ki fa iiche her , 

A lui la pucele enuera mesaager 
Pur sa amur a lui procurer, 
Meis Bnctnch Maude refusa 
Dune ele m’lt se coruca, 
Hastiuement mer passa 
E a Wiliam bastard se maiia 
Qant WiUam fu corune 
E IMalde sa feme a reine leue, 
Icele Malde se purpensa 
Ooment vengier se purra 
De Brictriche Mau kele ama, 

Ki a femme pr’ndre la refusa 
Tant enchanta son seignor, 

Le rei Wiliam le Conqueror, 


Ke de Brictrich Mau lad grante 
De faire de lui la volente , 

La reme par tot le fist guerreiei 
K’ele h uolt desheriter, « 
Piis fu a haneleye a son maner, 
Le lor ke Saint Wlstan b ber 
Sa cbapele auoit dedie ; 

A Wyncestre fa amene, 

Dokes morut eu prison 
Bnctnch Mau par treison ; 

Qant II fii mart senz heir de sel 
Son heritage seisit le Rei, 

E cum escheit tint en sa mam 
Dekes il feoffib Rob*t fiz halm 
Eh oueke lui de Normandie 
Vint od mlt grant cheualerie 
La t’re ke Bnctnch li leissa 
Eranchment a Robert dona.” 


We find the story also in the Chronicle of Tewkesbury, piinted in 
the Monasticon, li. 60, where we find ‘^Haylwardus [^Ifweard, 
-^thelweard, or what?] Snew dictus propter albedinem, ex illustn 
prosapii Regis Edwardi senioris ortus,” who flourishes under 
-iEthelstan m 930, and who, with his wife -^Elfgifu, founds in 980 a 
monastery at Cranborne, to which he makes Tewkesbury, of which 
he was pation, a cell “ Haylwardus” is the father of AElfgar the 
father of Biihtric, a piece of chronology which, as usual, attributes a 
wonderfully long life to the persons concerned. The story then 
goes on j 

“ Postea, versfi vice, scilicet anno Domini isdxvi. Willielmus Dux 
Normannise Angliam adqmsivit, qui duxit secum nobilem virum 
atque juvenem, Robertum filium Haymonis, dommum de Astremer- 
villfi in iformanmt. Et quum Matildis Regina, uxor Conquestoris, 
haberet nobilem vinim, scilicet dictum dommum Brictricum Keaw, 
et dommum honoris Glocestriee, exosum, eo quod nollet ei in matri- 
monium copulari, quum ipse esset in transmaiinis partibus circa 
negotia regia imbassatoria, et ilia erat sola, sed postea maritata 
domino Willielmo Conquestori, quse tempore opportimo reperto. 
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licentiata a Eege, Eegeque jubente, ipsum in manerio suo de Han- 
ley^ capi fecit et Wyntoniam adduci, qui ibidem mortuus et 
sepultus sine liberis discessit Eex vero Willielmus dedit bonorem 
Brictnci Matildi Eegmse, quae totum bonorem Brictrici, scilicet 
Gloncestriae, quoad Tint, occupavit , mortud vero ips^ Eegind anno 
Domini MlYT-gbi. mense Aprili, Eex Willielmus ipsum bonorem in 
manu *sui ccepit. Defimcto igito Willielmo Conquestore anno 
Domini Mlxxxvii. successit sibi Willielmus Eufus fibus ejus. Iste 
Willielmus processu temporis dedit bonorem Brictrici Eoberto filio 
Haymonis, cum omni libertate et integritate quibus pater suus vel 
etiam ipse Brictricus umquam tenuerunt, et boc egit propter magnos 
labores quos prsedictus Eobertus sustinuit cum patre suo ” 

Tbe reader must judge for bimself bow much of tbis story 
be will bebeve I cannot go beyond tbe facts in Domesday 
There is nothing there about tbe Honour of Gloucester, nothing 
about Eobert Eitz-Hamon. But it should be noted that tbe poem 
says notbiag about Gloucester, while it makes William tbe Con- 
queror grant Bribtric’s lands to Eobert Fitz-Hamon, which is 
clearly contradicted by Domesday Tbe chronicle seems to record 
a real grant of William Eufus to Eobert Fitz-Hamon, but to err in 
making Gloucester a possession of Biibtiic’s. 


NOTE U. p. 169. 

The Possessions op Eobert op Mobtain in the West. 

Egbert of Mortain, tbe half-brother of William, appears in 
Domesday as bolding a larger share of tbe conquered land than 
any other one man m WiUiam’s following He bolds lands in 
Sussex, Suney, Hampshire, Berkshire, Wiltsliiie, Dorset, Middle- 
sex, Hertfoid, Buckingham, Oxford, Gloucester, Cambndge, Noith- 
hampton, Nottmgham, Norfolk, Suffolk, and especially Yorkshire. 
But it is m the three Western shmes, and above all in that 
which forms his own Earldom, that his possessions assume a 
special and systematic character. His estates m Somerset and 
Devonshire are very large, but in Cornwall they are more than 
an estate however large. Eobert holds a special position along 
with Hugh the Wolf m Cheshire and Eoger of Montgomeiy in 
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Shropshire He holds the whole shire with ceitain comparatively 
small exceptions In Cornwall however there were some Crown 
lands, though very small All the rest was Eobert’s, save the 
lands of the churches, and two loidships in private lay hands, 
one in those of Judhel of Totnes, the other in that of Goscelmns, 
who also appears as a considerable landowner in Devonshire 
Eobert’s wide and reckless spoliation of ecclesiastical bodies strikes 
ns in the Survey almost at a glance. At the head of page 12 1 
is a distinct entry ; “ Hse infra scriptse terras sunt ablatae Sancto 
Petroco ; Comes Moritonensis tenet et hommes ejus de eo ” A 
number of separate notices of the same kind follow, and they 
come out still more clearly in the Exeter Domesday (183), 
where we have a smaller series of entries with the heading “ De 
EcclesiS Sancti Germani ablata est” Elsewhere (182, 470) we 
find a curious entry of an incidental wrong done by the Earl to 
the see of Exeter The Bishop had a market on Sundays in his 
lordship of Saint German’s, which was brought to nothing by an 
opposition market set up by the Earl , ‘‘ In e^ mansione erat i. 
mercatum e^ die qu^ Eex E fuit vivus et mortuus in Domimc^ 
die, et modo adnihilatur [ad nihilum redigitur, Exchequer 1206] 
propter mercatum quod ibi prope constituit Comes de Moiitonio 
in quodam suo castro in eidem die ” A more direct wrong of the 
same kind was done to the Canons of Saint Stephen’s in their 
lordship of Lanscavetone (120 6), De hoc manerio abstulit Comes 
Moritonensis unum mercatum quod ibi T. E. E. jacebat et valebat 
XX solidos.” On the opposite page there is a plaintive lament 
from the Canons of Saint Piran, touching two estates in their 
manor of Lanpiran, which reddebant canonicis T. E E. firmam 
iv. septimanarum, et decano xx solidos per consuetudmem ” The 
entry goes on, “ Harum unam tenet Bernerus de Comite Moritonensi, 
et de ali^ hid^, quam tenet Odo de Sancto Pireano, abstulit Comes 
totam pecuniam ” Complaints of the same sort occur throughout 
the whole record One, specially to be noticed, is the alienation 
of Gytha’s gift of Crowcombe m Somerset from the church of 
Winchester, of which I have spoken in vol ii. p. 352. 

The special objects of Eobert’s spoliation within his own Earldom 
were its two head churches, that of Saint German and that of Saint 
Petroc at Bodmin. The question as to the site of the old Cornish 
see or sees is exammed by Mr Haddan in the Appendix D. to his 
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Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, where he rules that, from 
981 to the mer^ng of the Cornish diocese in that of Devonshire, 
the see was at Saint German’s, hut with a sort of second cathedral 
at Bodmin. The church of Bodnain was the scene of many manu- 
missions of slaves (Cod Dipl iv 308 , Haddan, 676) which help us 
to the fact, which from Domesday we should hardly have guessed, 
that, though En gr1i«;h names were common in Cornwall in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, yet Welsh names were common also. Heavy 
as the hand of Earl Eohert fell on the church of Saint Petroc, 
there seems no reason for accepting the story (see Mon, Angl. li. 
460) that he seized the whole of its lands Besides the lands which 
Earl Eobert actually seized, there is also (121) a suspicious list of 
lordships which he, a somewhat too powerful tenant, held of the 
church. But Saint Petroc still held six lordships m his own 
hands. 

As for the two mounts and the two monasteries of Saint 
Michael, there is no doubt that the lesser one in Cornwall was in 
after times a ceE to the greater one in ITormandy, but the relations 
of the two to one another, and of both to Earl Eobert, at the 
time with which we are concerned, are anythmg but clear I 
have elsewhere (ii. 519, 520) spoken of an alleged charter of 
Eadward (Mon Angl. vii. 989) which professes to be a grant 
to Saint Michael in NTormandy. “ Tradidi Sancto Michaeli Arch- 
angelo, in usum fratrum Deo servientium in eodem loco. Sanctum 
Michaelem qui est juxta mare cum omnibus appenditiis, villis 
scilicet, castellis, agns, et caeteris attinentibus.” Doubtful as this 
charter is, the spuriousness of that which accompanies it from the 
same cartulary is still moie manifest This also professes to be 
a grant of the Cornish house to the Nforman one, made by Earl 
Eobert ; but, to pass by any smaller objections, it is enough that, 
though it is dated in 1085, it is signed by Queen Matilda who 
died in 1083, and even by Bishop Leofric who died in 1072, and 
IS followed by an exemption from ecclesiastical juiisdiction granted 
by the same Prelate "jussione et exhortatione domim mei rever- 
entissimi Gregoni Papse,” who did not become Pope till after 
Leofric’s death. In Domesday both the Korman and the Cornish 
Saint Michael appear, but there is no hint as to any connexion 
between the two, or as to Earl Eobert standing m any relation to 
either of them, except his usual relation of a spoiler. Saint Michael 
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of Cornwall appears in the Excheq[uer Domesday (120 5 ), and moie 
fully in Exon (189) ^ and we read, “ Sanctus !Michael habet i. man- 
sionem quae vocatur Treiwal, quam tenuit Biismarus ed die qua Hex 
E. fuit vivus et mortuus . . De hac mansione abstulit Comes de 
Moretonio i de prsedictis u. hidis quae erat de dominicatu bead 
Michahelis This is the only mention of the house that I can find, 
and it would seem to imply a foundation between 1066 and 1085. 
Brismar was a man of large property in all the three shires, who 
contrived to keep one Somerset lordship (99, Exon 455, where he 
is distinguished as “ Brismarus Anglicus ”). He is not unlikely to 
have been the founder of the Cornish Saint Michael, and, if 
so, he must have founded it, or at least have given this estate, 
after Eadward's death At all events we have no trace of Earl 
Bobert in any such character. Elsewhere (fig) the ITorman Saint 
Michael appears as holdmg a hide of land and two churches in Wilt- 
shire on lordships held by the King, one of which had belonged to 
Earl Harold and the other to the Lady Eadgyth. It had also three 
lordships in Devonshire (104), two of which had belonged to Haiold 
and one to Gytha There is one more entiy in Hampshire (43) , 
“Ecclesia Sancti Michaelis de Monte tenet de.Bege 1 ecclesiam 
cum i hidd et decimS de maneiio Basingestoches . . Walteiius 

Episcopus [Herefordensis sc.] tenuit de Bege, sed non erat de 
episcopatu suo’* It seems plain then that whatever posses- 
sions in England were held by the ISTorman Saint Michael were 
acquired after William’s accession, and that, whoever was the 
founder of the Cornish house, it was not Earl Bobert. A note 
in the Monasticon (vii 989) speaks of another tradition as nammg 
Bobert’s son William as the person who gave the Cornish house 
to the Norman one. Here we most likely ‘have the clue to the 
mistake. 


NOTE W p. 174. 

The Condition of Worcestekshirb xjndee William:. 

The matter of this note also is transferred to the examination of 
Domesday in the next volume. 
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'EOTE X. p 179 
The Titles op Qttbbis- and Lady. 

It will be noticed that in tbe woids of the Cbronicle quoted in 
the test the Lady Matilda is said to be hallowed to Queen The 
passage is not unlike an earlier one in 1051, where the Peterborough 
Chronicler (see vol. ii p. 156) says of Eadgyth, “]>a forlet se cyng 
{)a hlmfdtan, seo wses gehalgod him to cwem ” Otherwise Eadgyth 
is always spoken of as Lady down to the day of her death (see p. 
587). With this exception, from the coronation of Matilda onwards 
“cwen” becomes the usual word, see the Chromclesin 1083, 1100, 
1115,1118, 1119,1121,1123,1126; besides 1097 and 1100 where 
it is applied to Margaret of Scotland, and in 1 140 to a French Queen 
But it must be remembered that, while Lady’' was still the regular 
title in English, “ Begina " had long been familiarly used in Latin 
This difference is analogous to that which 1 mentioned in vol 111. 
p. 632 with regard to the wives of Earls, who in English have no 
title, but whom the Norman writers freely call “ Comitissa ” In 
Cod Dipl iv 72 tSe words ‘‘Leofric eorl and his gebedda” become 
in the Latin version more reverentially “Leofricus comes et (S-odgiva 
comitissa ” On the other hand, the style of the Empress Matilda is 
‘‘Anghse Normanmaeque Domina” (Will. Malm Hist Nov. iii. 42, 
44), and so in a charter in Eymer (i 14) , “Matilda Imperatrix, 
Henrici Begis filia, et Anglorum Domina.” But a Queen regnant 
was something wholly new both in England and in Normandy, 
and the word “ cwen ” probably stiU so far kept its elder meaning 
of wife as to seem hardly suited to one who ruled in her own right 
In the Chronicle (1140) Matilda is throughout called “ ]?emperice,” 
while the other Matilda, the wife of Stephen, appears as “ fe kinges 
cuen 


NOTE Y. p 185. 

The Noetheen* Campaigns of William. 

There is a good deal of difficulty about the details of William’s 
campaigns, especially in the North of England. But the difficulty 
mainly arises, not from actual contradictions in our authorities, but 
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from one writer recording or dwelling on points which another 
passes by more lightly or leaves out altogether. We have seen 
exactly the same sort of thing in the narratives of the banishment 
and of the return of Grodwine. Only now we have to compare, not 
the narratives of Englishmen of different districts or different 
politics, but the nairatives of men of different and hostile nations. 
But it is due to both English and Norman accounts to say that they 
are less coloured by national prejudices than we might have looked 
for. The English writers were too sad for mere abuse of then- 
conquerors, and, though the Normans indulge in plenty of swelling 
words, I see no reason to charge them with direct perversion of 
facts. There was not the same motive for falsehood now as 
when they were dealing with the hated names of Godwine 
and Harold The main difference is that the Norman narrative is 
much fuller than the English one. It is also much more continuous, 
the English story being m some places quite fragmentary. Still 
it supphes many important details which are not found in the 
Norman version. 

Our mam Norman account is that of Orderic, founded upon 
William of Poitiers (see 521 0). But from those parts where 
William’s own narrative is preserved we can see that Orderic only 
followed and did not always servilely copy On the English side 
we have the accounts in the Worcester and Peterborough Chrom- 
cles, of which, during these years, Worcester is by far the fuller. 
Florence doubtless had this narrative before him, and it forms 
the groundwork of his own story; but he is now no longer 
a mere translator or harmonizer, but a distinct source. He 
could have heard the story from fhe lips of Saint Wulfstan. 
Florence’s history again forms the groundwork of that of Simeon, 
or whatever we are to call the Northern interpolator, who, so far as 
he copies Florence, copies him far more servilely than Florence 
himself copies the Chronicler. But he puts in large and most 
important insertions relating to Northern affairs, of which men at 
Worcester were contented with a mere sketch. His details are 
often so full as to make us wish for a Western interpolator to 
match, but for our details in that part of England we have to go 
chiefly to the enemy. 

The first place where our two sets of authorities seem to diverge 
is at the very beginning of William’s Northern warfare. The 

VOL. IV. 3 D 
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Worcester Cliroiiicler (1067), after recording the fail of Exeter, 
records the flight of Eadgar to Scotland in these words , “ And Jjses 
sumeres Eadgar cild foi ut mid his moder Agatha and his twam 
sweostran ITargareta and Christina and Mserlaswegen and fela 
godra TnanTtfl mid heom, and comon to Scotlande/’ &c. Then 
follows the account of the marriage of Malcolm and Margaret, 
of which I shall speak in another note Then the Chromcler 
returns to Exeter and records the flight of Gytha, Then come 
the King^s Easter at Winchester and the Queen^s coronation at 
Pentecost. Then William hears of hostile movements in the ISTorth, 
and goes and builds castles at Nottingham, York, Lincoln, and 
elsewhere. Then “ Gospatric eorl and ]>a betstan menn foron into 
Scotlande ” Lastly comes the account of the landing of Harold's 
son or sons and the death of Eadnoth 

It is plain that in this account there is one great bieach of 
chronological order. The flight of Eadgar, which is said to be in 
the sum m er, is put before William's Easter Feast on March 23, to 
say nothing of the way in which it is thrust in between two events 
so closely connected as the surrender of Exeter and the flight of 
Gytha. Florence, evidently with this Chronicle before him, cor- 
rects the order of events. The flight of Gytha is put in its natural 
place The flight of Eadgar is put immediately after the corona- 
tion of Matilda, the later passage about the flight of Gospatric and 
others is left out, and the account (1068) stands thus; ^Tost hsec 
Marleswem et Gospatric etquique Noithumbransegentis nobihores, 
Eegis austeritatem devitantes, et ne, sicut alii, m custodiam mitte- 
rentur formidantes, sumptis secum Olitone Eadgaro et matre sud 
Agatht, duabusque sororibus suis Margaret^ et Ohristind, navigio 
Scottiam adierunt, ibidemque, Eegis Scottorum Malcolmi pace, 
hiemem exegerunt." Florence also leaves out the account of the 
Northern movement given m the Chronicle, so that it would seem 
that it was the flight of Eadgar which led to Wilham's march to 
Nottmgham and York. 

The Peterborough Chronicle leaves out all these events except the 
flight of Eadgar Immediately after the remarkable passage describ- 
ing Wilham's return which I have quoted in p 127 come the words, 
“ And {)8es sumeres for Eadgar cild ut, and Mserleswegen and fela 
manna mid heom, and foran to Scotlande, and ce cyng Melcolm hi 
ealle underfeng, and genam j?es cildes swuster to wife, Margaretan 
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In all this we have no mention of Eadwine and Morkere } the 
Noiman account in Orderic is, during the present year, equally 
silent about Eadgar, Mserleswegen, and Grospatric. The Northern 
movement which began after the Queen’s coronation is attributed 
to the brother Earls, and is described at much greater length 
(see p. 182) Wiiham sets out to quell the revolt, and Eadwine 
and Morkere submit at Warwick (see p. 192) Then William 
goes on to Nottmgham, York, &c. 

Now, in comparing these accounts together, we can have little doubt 
as to accepting the revolt and submission of Eadwme and Morkere 
on the strength of the Norman account. It is far more likely that 
the Chroniclers should, from whatever cause, have left out the doings 
of the two Earls than that William of Poitiers should have invented 
an elaborate romance without any obvious motive On the other 
hand, we have just as little reason to distrust the English account of 
the flight of Eadgar and his companions It is plain that there is no 
direct contradiction between the two stories. If we take them as 
two isolated events, happening without any reference to each other, 
there is not only no contradiction but no difficulty. The real 
difficulty is that we can hardly fancy the two events taking place 
without some reference to each other. A flight of the leading 
Noithumbrian Thegns to Scotland is not likely to have taken place 
just at the same time as a great stir in Northumbefland, followed 
by a submission of Eadwme and Morkere to WilHam, unless the 
two things had something to do with one another. The obvious 
explanation would be that all the persons mentioned in the two 
different accounts had a share m the Northern movement, that 
Eadwine and Morkere dealt with their comrades as they had dealt 
both with Harold and with Eadgar, that they submitted to Wilham 
and were again received to favour, while the more stout-hearted sought 
shelter in Scotland till the commg of the Banish fleet in the next 
year. This is in itself a probable and consistent narrative The 
only question is whether it can be made to agiee with the words 
of the Chronicles, ‘'And ]?8es sumeres Eadgar cild for ut,” &c 
At first sight these words would certainly not lead us to think 
that the going out of Eadgar and his companions was the con- 
sequence of something which could be called a campaign. The 
motive assigned by Florence for their going out looks still less 
like it. His account would seem to apply only to men who were 
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living m William’s couii:, or at any rate were wholly in his power. 
Yet the words of the Chionicle, for ut ” (see p 256), may be taken 
as pointing to something like warlike domgs on the part of Eadgar 
and the others, and, if so, we must throw aside Florence’s intei’preta- 
tion of their motives as an unsuccessful guess on his part. This is the 
more likely, as it is not easy to see who, except perhaps Abbot Godne 
of Wmchcombe (see p 1^7), had been as yet, m any strict sense, 
imprisoned by William. It would be no great stretch of language 
to call the actual position of the .^theling and the Earls at 
William’s court an imprisonment, but Florence clearly conceives 
them as dreading the fate of some other unknown persons who 
were imprisoned in a more literal sense. Considering then the 
chronological confusion with which the events of the year are told 
in the Chronicle, I am inclmed to think that the date ]>8es 
sumeies” points to the time when Eadgar and Gospatnc left 
William’s court to join the Northern revolters, and that the later 
account of “ Gospatnc eorl and Jja betstan menn” points to their 
flight to Scotland after the submission of Eadwme and Morkere. 
If tins be allowed, there is no real contradiction in the two nar- 
ratives ,* only each fills np gaps in the other. 

The events of the year 1069 are by some chronological confusion 
divided in the Peterborough Chromcle mto two years, while in 
Worcester they are wrongly placed under io68. Mr Thorpe has 
further increased the confusion by dividing the Worcester entries 
between the two years without manuscript authority See Earle, 
Parallel Chronicles, 205. If we read them consecutively as the 
events of a single year, they form a consistent narrative, and one 
which quite agiees with the account in Orderic The Peterborough 
Chronicle records much the same events as the Worcester text, 
only it places the imprisonment of Bishop .Ethehic quite out of 
place, namely before the coming of the Danish fleet in the autumn 
of 1069, wheieas it ceitainly did not happen till the beginmng of 
1070 William giants the Northern Earldom to Eobert of 
Comines, who is killed at Durham. This is recorded by both 
Chroniclers and by Orderic, and we get minuter details of the 
same event fiom the Northumbrian writers (see p. 325) Then 
comes the first revolt of York, which is also told m all thiee 
accounts, only Orderic gives details which are not in the Chronicles, 
especially the death of Robert Fitz-Richard. All agree as to the 
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presence of Eadgar and a large body of Northumbrians, only, while 
the Chroniclers name no one except Eadgar, Ordeiic mentions also 
Gospatric and Mserleswegen All mention the defeat and letreat 
of the English (“ ceteri sunt fugati”), and the Chroniclers distinctly 
add that the ^theling went back to Scotland Then in Orderic 
and the Worcester Chronicle comes the second expedition of 
Harold^s sons, the details of which I shall discuss in Note DD 
Then comes the Danish capture of York and all that followed it. 

In all this there is no contradiction between Orderic and the 
English Chroniclers But now comes the singular fact that in the 
narrative of Florence the coming of Bobert of Comines to Durham 
and the first revolt of York are left out. That is to say, he leaves 
out all that appears in the Peterborough Chronicle under 1068, all 
that appears m the Worcester Chromcle under that year, except 
the Devonshire expedition of Harold's sons Florence in short 
records nothing between their two expeditions in 1068 and in 
1069. 

Now Florence certainly wrote with one or both of the Chronicles 
before him, and a great part of his work was to arrange under their 
proper years the events which they record with some chronological 
confusion His services in this way I fully accept, and I have 
taken his chronology as the groundwork of my own nanative 
But are we therefore to follow him when he leaves out several 
important events which, however confused may be the chronology, 
are told in the Chronicles with perfect distinctness and are con- 
firmed by other authorities ^ The story of Robert of Comines no 
one would probably reject, told as it is in both Chronicles, m 
Orderic, in Simeon's Durham History, and m the Noithem inter- 
polations of Florence, whether those come from Simeon or from any 
one else The first revolt of York is not quite so clear. A revolt of 
York in the spring, in which Eadgar appears and which William 
comes to crush in person, might be easily taken for a mere foie- 
stalling of that undoubted revolt of York in the autumn at which 
also Eadgar appeared, and which also Wilham put down in person. 
Florence would hardly have struck one of the revolts out of the 
narrative in the Chromcles unless he had thought that the one was 
a repetition of the other And this is the more remarkable, because 
he keeps both accounts of the two expeditions of Harold's sons, 
which it is quite as tempting to look on as two accounts of the 
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same event as to look in the same way on the two revolts of York. 
Florence’s judgement accepted the double story m one case and 
rejected it in the other But the weight of his judgement is somewhat 
weakened by his also striking out the story of Robert of Comines, 
of the truth of which there can be no reasonable doubt. On the 
other hand his judgement may be held to be somewhat confirmed 
by the way in which Simeon (if Simeon it be) treated his narrative. 
He restored the story of Robert of Comines and inserted a notice 
of the foundation of Selby Abbey ; but he did not restore the 
account of the spring revolt. But the negative authority of Simeon 
is again weakened by the fact that he has not merely failed to in- 
sert, but has positively struck out of the narrative of Florence, a 
most important piece of NTorthumbnan history, of which there can 
be no doubt, and which is indeed necessary to the understanding 
of his own narrative This is no other than Wilham’s N^orthein 
march and occupation of York in 1068, though without it we cannot 
understand the presence of the Hermans at York in the autumn of 
1069. And when we look at the narratives of the spring revolt in 
Orderic, we shall certainly be inclined to think that details hke the 
death of Robert Fitz-Richard, the message of William Malet, the 
building of the second tower (see p 241 and the note at p 203) 
could not be mere inventions or confusions There is really nothing 
improbable in the story that Eadgar and the Horthumbrians tried 
their own powers early in the year, and, on being worsted, tried 
again in the autumn with the help of the Danes I therefore accept 
the double revolt and double submission of York, reading the entries 
in the Peterborough Chronicle under 1068 and 1069 as the events 
of a smgle year, and that year 1069 
The cause of the chronological confusion seems to be this. The 
entries in the Worcester Chronicle, under the years 1065 and 1066, 
run over, as they often do, into the next year That is to say, the 
year is made to begin at Easter, Thus the coronation of Harold is 
placed under 1065 and the voyage of William to Hormandy under 
io 65 . This left; the year 1067 almost void of events, the only 
things recorded being WilHam’s letum and the burning of Christ 
Church, the death of Bishop Wulfwig, and the short account of 
Eadne’s doings in Herefoidshire, all told very briefly. But by 
this way of reckoning the siege of Exeter is thiust back into 
1067, and with the siege of Exeter a paragraph ends in Mr. 
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Earle’s edition Then comes the long passage about Eadgar and 
Margaret thrust m between the fall of Exeter and the flight of 
Gytha. This insertion or rhapsody has driven out the proper 
heading of the year 1068, the annal for which clearly be^ns with 
the words, On j>isan Eastron com se kyng to Wincestre ” The 
years 1067 and 1068 haviDg been thus run together, the events of 
1069 were assigned to 1068. Then the short account of the early 
events of 1070, the reconciliation of 'Waltheof (see p. 303), and 
the plunder of the monasteries (see p 328), which, accordmg to 
the reckoning followed, should have come into the annal for 1069, 
has, probably in some attempt at correction, got shoved on to 1071, 
and the reckoning of this Chronicle remains a year in advance till 
it breaks off In Peterborough the confusion is of a different 
kind. The entry for 1067 stands thus; 

Her for se cyng ofer sae, and hsefde mid him gislas and sceattas, 
and com J>ces o^es geares on See Nicolaes msessedaeg . . . and 

8 umeres for Eadgar cild ut,” &c. 

This entry follows two ways of reckoning William’s going 
into Normandy was “her” or in 1067, if the year began at 
Christmas or on January i. But the reckoning which begins at 
Easter would place it m 1066, and, accoiding to this reckoning. 
Saint Nicolas’ day in 1067 would be “ fses o’^ies geares.” Again, 
reckoning William’s voyage to 1067, the flight of Eadgar in the 
summer of 1068 would be “ Jjses o^res geares,” though not m the 
same year as William’s return The Chronicler must have had 
accounts before him which followed both reckonmgs The events 
of 1067 and 1068 thus got jumbled together. To make matters 
straight, the events of 1069 were divided into two years, but from 
the latter part of 1069 the reckonmg goes on rightly 

We now come to the great Northern campaign of 1069-1070. 
The English account here is simply fiagmentary The two Chrom- 
cles, Florence, and his Northumbrian editor, confine themselves 
wholly to the events at York , oddly enough, they take no notice 
of the movements along the whole western side of England, from 
Cornwall to Chester. Nor do they take any notice of the earher 
course of the Danish fleet and its attempts on south-eastern 
England (see pp. 251-253) ; they are content to begin their story 
when the fleet enters the Humber. They then desciibe the taking 
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of York by the Danes and English and its recovery by William, and 
then record the devastation of iNTorthumberland. Dut the rich 
and varied details^ which show that the campaign was not a mere 
local warfare, but a warfare spread over the greater part of 
England, come mainly from Orderic, who doubtless followed Wilham 
of Poitiers. For the whole western side of England, with the smgle 
exception of the Devonshire expedition of Harold^s sons, Orderic 
is our only guide. In the extreme North we can compare him 
with the Durham writers, who do not always pick out the same 
facts specially to dwell on, but who certainly confirm the general 
run of his story. 

The accounts given by the two Chroniclers of the events at York 
seem quite independent of each other. Each supplies some facts 
which are wanting m the other. For instance, Worcester gives the 
names of Gospatric and Mserleswegen among the Enghsh and 
Thurkill among the Danes, while Peterborough mentions only 
Eadgar, Osbeom, and the sons of Swend — ^two m Peterborough, 
three in Worcester. Worcester reckons the fleet at two hundred 
and forty ships, Peterborough at three hundred. Worcester alone 
mentions the burning of the minster, and Peterborough only* 
mentions that the Norman commanders were among the captives 
taken (*^pa heafodmen hsefdon on beandon.’* See p. 269) But 
the two accounts essentially agree, except in one point where the 
Worcester writer seems to be led away by a local feehng The 
thing which mainly strikes him is the death of Archbishop Ealdred, 
formerly his own Bishop, which he puts before the Danes came 
at all (see p. 266), whereas they were already in the Humber, 
but had not yet reached York. Florence corrects this, and gives 
more exact dates of everything; but his account is clearly an 
expansion of the Worcester narrative. Simeon inserts one or two 
things , thus he restores the name of Gospatric, which Florence 
leaves out. Florence agam mentions the captivity of William 
Malet — one of the “heafodmen” spoken of in the Peterborough 
Chronicle — ^and Simeon adds Gilbert of Ghent. The captivity of 
these men was most likely pasAdpfrer by William of Poitiers, as 
there is no mention of it in *OTaeric, but the fact turns up in 
Domesday (see p. 270) The single word “ fordyde ” by which 
Peterborough describes the great harrymg is somewhat expanded 
in Worcester, somewhat more so in Florence, and naturally most 
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of all in Simeon, who however looks at the matter from a purely 
Durham point of view Orderic (see p 289) adds some remarkable 
details, but it is from the Evesham writer (see p. 315) and from 
various entries in Domesday that we learn over how large a part 
of England William’s ravages were spread 

From the Chronicles and Florence however we should hardly 
have found out that the warfare of 1069-1070 touched any part of 
the country beyond Yorkshire, and even Simeon would hardly take 
us beyond Korthumberland. For the rest we must go to Orderic, 
that is to Wilham of Poitiers It is much to be regretted that in 
large parts of his narrative we have no means of checking him by 
any English writer, but I see no reason to doubt the general truth 
of his story* It is our only detailed narrative of the real Conquest 
of England ; the English writers give us only fragmentary portions 
of the process. The story is probable and consistent, except in two 
places. One is the extraordinary confusion which seems to make 
the same force march at once to Shrewsbury and to Exeter (see 
p 279), a confusion the more strange in Orderic, who was bom m 
the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury. Of this I cannot suggest any 
explanation, but the geographical difficulty in Ordenc’s account of 
William^s march after Christmas 1069-1070 (see p. 306) is fully 
explained by Mr. Hinde’s correction. Wilham sets forth to chastise 
certam enemies who are said (515 B) '‘m angulo quodam regionis 
latitare, mari vel paludibus undique munito.” These enemies he 
follows as far as the Tees (“ ad flumen Tesiam msequitur”) , they 
were therefore somewhere near the mouth of the Tees, on the York- 
shire side But directly after (515 C) we read, Haugustaldam 
revertebatur a Tesid , ” the difficulties of the march are set forth, 
and as the goal of the journey we read of WiUiam as “ Eboracum 
reversus.” A march from the mouth of the Tees, or from any part 
of the course of the Tees, to York by way of Hexham, which must 
be meant by Haugustalda,” is of course a geographical absurdity. 
I have somewhere seen it proposed to read " Eboracum ” for 
“ Haugustaldam." But no transcriber would put the less known 
Hexham for the better known York, with the further result of 
turning sense into nonsense. ^But if the right readmg be, as 
Mr Hmde suggests, Helmsley or Hamelac, nothing was more likely 
than that a transcriber might turn it into Hexham, a name less 
known than York, but incomparably better known than Helmsley. 
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WiUiani’s marcli was therefore througli the Cleveland hills, and the 
reason why it is during the return march that the difficulties of the 
road are mainly insisted on is doubtless because in the meanwhile 
frost had set in — in acerbissimo hiemis gelu transivit ” 


NOTE Z. p i88 
The Submission op Oxpobd. 

The date of the submission of Oxford to William is very doubt- 
ful. One would have been inclined to place it in 1066, when 
William was so near as Wallingford, and the influence of Wigod and 
his position as Sheriff of the shire would also make an early date 
likely There is no undisputed mention of Oxford in any of 
William's campaigns, nor is it one of the places where castles were 
built by the Kmg himself. The castle, including the square tower 
which still remains, was the work of Robert of Oily and was not 
built till lo^x (Ann Oseney, m anno, Ann. Mon. iv 9), or 1072 
(Mon. Angl. vi. 25^)* other hand the prodigious destruc- 

tion of houses in Oxford which is recorded in Domesday (154) 
seems to imply a siege, and a most devastating siege Four hundred 
and seventy-eight houses were so ruined as to be unable to pay 
taxes, leaving only two hundred and forty-three still taxable. Ih 
ipsH vilM tarn intra murum quam extra sunt cc. et xliii. domus 
reddentes geldam, et exceptis (his) sunt ibi quingentae domus, 
xxii. minus, ita vastse et destructas quod geldam non possint 
reddeie’' This is far greater destruction than could be involved 
in the mere building of the castle And it must not be for- 
gotten that, where William of Malmesbury (hi. 248) gives what 
is commonly taken for a description of the siege of Exeter, one 
manuscript (see Sir T. D. Hardy's note) for “Exoniam" reads 
Oxoniam ’' This reading is also followed by many manuscripts 
of Roger of Wendover (ii 4), and again by most of the manuscripts 
of Matthew Pans (see Sir F Madden's edition, i 10). Of 
these, Matthew Paris seems distinctly to connect the siege of 
“Oxoma" or “Exonia" with William's march to York in 1068. 
This would of course apply much better to Oxford than to Exeter, 
and the one incident mentioned in Wilham of Malmesbury's account 
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of the siege is not mentioned in the fuller accounts of the siege of 
Exeter On the other hand, it is somewhat strange if the writers 
who give rather minute details of the campaign of 1068 have 
wholly left out so important a fact as a siege of Oxford m which 
more than two-thiids of the town were destroyed. But it would 
he still more remarkable if such a siege in the campaign of 1066 
escaped all notice both in William of Poitiers and Guy of Amiens 
And it would be nearly as strange if so great a destruction were 
brought about by any means except a siege Again, while no two 
names are more likely to be confounded than “Exonia’^ and 
Oxonia,” Oxonia ” is not a form used anywhere by William of 
Malmesbury, who (ii 179 and Hist Hov. 11 20) uses the form 
“ Oxenefordum.*' “ Exonia,” on the other hand, he does use, 
though he also uses “Excestra” (ii. 134, 165, 201). In the 
Gesta Pontificum also he uses ‘‘Execestra” in a formal way as 
quoting the English name, but he speaks familiarly of "Exonia*' 
But Oxford and Oxfordshire he calls (311, 315) “pagus Oxen- 
fordensis,” Oxenfordensis civitas,” Oxenfordia.” This certainly 
looks as if Exonia ” was the true reading in William of Malmes- 
bury On the other hand, if Eobert of Oily or any one else con- 
trived to make such fnghtful destruction m a town which was not 
taken by storm, he must have been a destroyer beyond the ordinary 
standard of the time. 

Thieny (1, 289) tells the history of the siege of Exeter from 
Orderic. Afterwards (i. 299, 300) he tells the story of the siege 
of Oxford from Matthew Paris. But to this he adds a passage 
which is mere romance; “Les religieux du convent de Samte- 
Erideswide, suivant Texemple des moines de Hida et de Winch- 
comb, privent les armes pour d^fendre leur monastbre, et en 
furent tous expulsbs, aprbs la victoire des Hormands.” For this 
he sends us to “Monast. anglic. t i. p. 984,” that is to say, ii. 144 
of the new Monasticon. The manuscript from which the passage 
is quoted is evidently very imperfect, but at all events it shows 
that Thierry’s whole story is a dream, and that there were no 
monks at Saint Frithswyth’s at all at that time The passage 
refers to a temporary substitution of monks for secular canons at 
some unknown date between 1066 and 1122. The words are, 
“ Postea antequam vuis Hormannorum Angliam subdidisset ab . . . 
cuidam Abbati ecclesia ista cum possessionibus suis a quodam 
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Eege donata . . . spoliali i^tur bonis snis et sedibus expulsi siiis, 
canonici ssBcnlares memorati et monachis res addicta per annos aliquot 
eorum dispositionibus servi . postea, sicut se habent res ruor- 
ffllinTTrij Begis cujusdam beneficio consilu deliberatione canonicis 
prselatis sua sunt restituta et usque ad annum mcxxii eidem 
ecclesise pisefuerunt” Now whatever is to be made of so lame 
a story as this, it is certain from Domesday that, at the time of 
the Survey, the canons of Saint Fnthswyth*s were in full possession 
of their property The story of the fighting monks of Oxford 
would not have been allowable even in an historical novel, as it 
does not supplement the facts of history, but contradicts them 


NOTE AA. p 189. 

Thxirkilxi op Warwick. 

There can be little doubt that Thurkill of Warwick or of Arden 
was another of those men of English or of Danish descent who, 
like Wigod of Wallingford, contrived to win the Conqueror’s favour, 
and to retain or even to increase their estates under his govern- 
ment He stands out more conspicuously m Domesday than any 
other Englishman, his lands filling more than four columns (240 &- 
24 1 5 ) Two lordships were held of him in pledge by no less a person 
than Bobert of Oily, of one of which we read (241), “Ailmarus 
tenuit, et licenti^ Eegis vendidit Aluuino vicecomiti patn Turchil.” 
In the same page and the next, it is noted of two of Thurkill’s lord- 
ships, ^^Aluuinus pater T. tenuit.” This gives us a Sheriff JElfwine 
as the father of Thurkill, and the Survey helps us to a little more 
knowledge of ^Ifwine himself. He was a benefactor to the Abbey 
of Coventry in the time of King Eadward, but his benefaction 
had shared the fate of so many other ecclesiastical lordships and 
had passed into the hands of a lay sti anger We read in Warwick- 
shire (238 hi 239 h) of lands which had been held by Earl Alberic 
and were now in the hands of the Crown, “Ipse Comes tenuit 
Clipstone, Aluumus Vicecomes tenuit T R. E. et cum terr^ 
liber fuit.” A marginal note adds, “Hanc terram dedit Aluuin 
ecclesise de Coventreu pro anim^ su^ T, R E Comes Albericus 
abstulit.” The earlier entry adds that -^Ifwine’s grant was made 
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“ooncessu E.egis E. et filiorum suorum et testimonio comitatils/’ and 
the act of Alberic is put more strongly, “ injuste invasit et ecclesiae 
abstulit ” We seem to find him again in Oxfordshire (i6o 6), where 
we read, Alwi Vicecomes tenet de E.ege ii hidas et dimidiam , . . 
Hanc terram emit ab eo Manasses sine licenti^ Eegis This how- 
ever may perhaps be a different man, ^iwig, not Mdwine, for the 
entry sounds as if the person spoken of weie stiU alive at the time 
of the Survey, while the death of ^Ifwine is distinctly implied m 
a notice of the re-marnage of his widow, which is the most curious 
piece of information which we get about the whole family It 
appears fi:om two entries in Gloucestershire (167) that jElfwine, like 
other Sheriffs and other officers of aU ranks and nations, made free 
with the King’s lands Of lands and a fishery in the Hundred 
of Westbury we read, “Aluuinus Yicecomes tenuit et uxori suse 
dedit. Hsec tamen fuerunt de firm^ Hegis in Westberie.” And 
just above we learn the fate of the widow thus unlawfully jointured. 
Of other lands it is said, “ Hex E. tenuit et accommodavit Aluumo 
Vicecomiti suo, ut in vitd su^ habeiet, non tamen dono dedit, ut 
comitatus testatur. Eex W. dedit Eicardo cuidam juveni uxorem 
ejus et terram. Nunc Willelmus successor Bicardi ita tenet hanc 
terram ’’ Thurkill’s mother, or moie probably his stepmother, was 
given away to young Eichard I know not how young Eichard 
became antecessor to a certain William Goizenboded, who holds 
several lordships which had belonged to jElfwme, but of whom 
I can give no further account, but they appear again in the 
same relation in Worcestershire, 177 6, where we get the further 
information that young Eichard, doubtless a Norman favourite, 
had been in possession m Kmg Eadward’s days; “Willelmus 
Goizenboded tenet Celvestune et Willelmus de eo. Eicardus juvems 
tenuit T. E. E” If “Aluui” and “Aluuinus” are two men, we 
meet with two notices of the former in Gloucestershire (1626, 163), 
wheie we read of one estate, “prsestitit Aluui Vicecomes,” and of 
another, “ Aluui Vicecomes misit extra firmam ” 

Thurkill has become a kind of mythical person in local history, 
and has got mixed up with Warwick Castle and with other things 
with which authentic records do not bring him into connexion 
(see Dugdale’s Warwickshire, pp, 301, 606) His Domesday de- 
scription is “ Turchil de Warwic,” but there is nothing in the Survey 
which connects him in any special way with Warwick Castle, 
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thougli lie bolds bouses in tbe boiougb (241 6, 238). In tbe 
Abingdon History (ii. 8, 20, 21) be appears as a benefactor of tbat 
Abbey He is described as TburWl of Arden — “Turkillus de 
Ardene,” “ Turkillus quidam de Anglis, valde inter suos nobilis in 
partibus Ardene mansitans.*’ His connexion witb Abingdon is 
shown also in Domesday (241 5 ), where tbe Abbey of Abingdon 
appears as tenant of one of Tburkill's Warwickshire loidsbips ('^de 
T. tenet Abbas de Abendone”), and where we also read (239), 
Abbatia de Abendone babet in Hille ii. bidas quas emit Abbas de 
feudo Turcbilli.” Tburkill also appears (160 h) as boldmg a smgle 
lordship in Oxfordshire. 

Tbe entries of Thurkdl’s Warwickshire estates are of great im- 
portance as illustrating tbe relation between Norman and English 
landowners, but I reserve them for exammation elsewhere. 

ThurkiU is said (see Ellis, i 497) to have had a son Siward, who 
was dispossessed of the greater part of his lands by Wilham Hufus, 
The name Siwaid constantly appears as a surname m the reign 
of Henry the Third Genealogists might do some service by 
finding out whether its bearers were descendants of Thurkill and 
jElfwine. 


NOTE BB. p. 195 

The Date op the Maeeiage op Malcolm and Makgaret. 

There is an apparent contradiction between the Chronicles under 
the year 1067 and Simeon, or whatever we are to call the Northern 
interpolator of Florence, under 1070 as to the date of the marriage 
of Malcolm and Margaret The Chronicles seem to place the 
marriage in 1067 or 1068, soon after Eadgar’s first flight to 
Scotland (see p 195). Simeon distmctly places it at some time 
not earlier than 1070, when he makes Eadgar and his sisters 
again seek shelter in Scotland after the final fall of York This 
contradiction is made the most of by Mr Hinde, both in his History 
of Northumberland (1. 186) and in his edition of Simeon (86), in 
order to depreciate the value of the Northumbrian insertions 
The Worcester Ohionicle (see above, p. 770) inserts an account 
of the flight of Eadgar and the marriage of Margaret under the 
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year 1067 (1068) between its entries of tbe faU of Exeter and the 
flight of G^tha. This account is manifestly out of place, and I 
cannot help thinking that the whole passage, whose prolixity and 
scriptural quotations form a strange contrast to the short entries on 
each side of it, is an interpolation. It is a sort of little Life of 
Saint Margaret, setting forth her inclination for a single life, the 
courtship of Malcolm, the difficulties which he met with, the final 
consent of Margaret and her kinsfolk, the marriage and its final 
good results Lastly we get Margaret’s pedigree on both sides, 
and then we go back to Exeter. It is clear that this is not the 
annalistic way of writing ; things are put together which have a 
connexion of idea, but not of time. The mention of Eadgar’s 
flight to Scotland is followed by an account of all which came of it 
in the end, but we need not suppose that all happened in the year 
1068. The reformation of Malcolm and all Scotland could hardly 
have been quite so speedy as that. And, as Margaret refused for 
a long time to marry Malcolm, we can hardly mfer that even the 
marriage happened in 1068, but rather the contrary 

The Peterborough Chronicle, in its shorter account, which I have 
quoted above (see p 770), would be much better evidence in favour 
of the early date of the marriage than the longer Worcester entry 
Our first impression from its words would certainly be that the 
marriage took place almost immediately on Eadgar’s first reaching 
Scotland, but then we know from the longer Worcester account that 
this was not so. We are in fact driven to believe that the shorter 
account, no less than the longer one, follows the order of ideas and 
not of time ,* indeed the Peterborough account looks very like an 
abridgement of that of Woicester. And the chronological con- 
fusion of these years must not be forgotten (see above, p. 774) , 
the flight and the marriage are in both Chronicles put under 1067, 
whereas, on any showing, they did not happen till 1068 

Florence records the flight of Eadgar and his sisters and their 
reception by Malcolm under 1068. He nowhere records the 
marriage, though he implies it in his narrative of the deaths of 
Malcolm and Margaret in 1093 But m the entry of 1068 he uses 
an expression which is of some importance Eadgar and the rest, 
including his sisters, “ navigio Scottiam adierunt, ibidemque, Eegis 
Scottorum Malcolmi pace, hiemem exegerunt ” We know that the 
stay of Eadgar and the Northumbrian chiefs in Scotland was not 
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long They stayed there during the winter of 1068 , but in 1069 
they twice left Scotland and once returned to it (see pp. 238, 243, 
254? 505). The words of Florence would seem to imply that 
Margaret and Chnstma also left Scotland in 1069 , they certainly 
seem quite inconsistent with the notion of Margaret marrying 
Malcolm in 1068. 

Margaret’s, own biographer Turgot gives no date to her marriage 

William of Malmesbury mentions the marriage more than once, 
but he nowhere gives it a date. He speaks of it first when he 
records the return of the ^Etheling Eadward to England (ii. 228), 
but he says no more than “Margareta, quam Malcolmus Bex 
Scottorum legitimo matrimonio duxit ” In his account of William’s 
reign (in. 249), where he is grouping together several classes of 
facts, not by their dates but by their subjects, he says, “ Malcolmus 
omnes Anglorum perfugas libenter recipiebat, tutamentum smgulis 
quantum poterat impendens, Edgarum prsecipue, cujus sororem, 
pro antiqufi memorifi nobilitatis, jugalem sibi fecerat.” Mo date 
can be got out of this ; for, if the words were pressed too strictly, 
they would mean that Malcolm had married Margaret before his 
reception of her brother Indeed Orderic (701 B) makes Malcolm 
himself say as much, “Fateor quod Bex Eduardus, dum mihi Marga- 
ritam proneptem suam in conjugium tradidit, Lodonensem comita- 
ton mihi donavit.” One can hardly help connecting these last 
words with the entry in the Durham Annalfi quoted in the Corri- 
genda to the second edition of my second volume (p. xxx). If 
we take these expressions, not of an actual marriage, but of a 
mere betrothal, the thing is certainly possible, but no one would 
guess it from the Worcester Chronicle And we must not forget 
the existence of Malcolm’s other wife Ingebiorg, the widow of 
Thorfinn (see vol. iii p 344) Malcolm could not have married 
her before 1064, the year of Thorfinn’s death Was the betiothal 
with Margaret earlier than this, and did Malcolm, like our Harold, 
forsake the betrothed maiden for the widow, and, like Harold 
Hardrada and the solar heroes (see vol 111 p 341), come back to 
his fiist love in the end ^ Anyhow we have to dispose of Ingebiorg 
at some time between 1064 and 1068. And we have to dispose of 
her in such a way that a saint could consent to take her place 
Malcolm may have put away wives as readily as Uhtred, but 
Margaret would surely be more scrupulous than her great-aunt 
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(see vol i. p. 358). And we can hardly conceive that the widow 
and mother of Earls of Orkney could have been taken ‘‘more 
Danico.” 

In all this, as it seems to me, we have nothing to fix the 
marriage to Eadgar’s first stay in Scotland m 1068-1069. 
And we have another distinct account which puts it in 1070 or 
1071 This is in those Northumbrian insertions m the chronicle 
•of Florence which I am still inclmed to call by the name of Simeon. 
In this version (pp 86-88) Malcolm is ravaging Northern England, 
and is in the very act of burning the church of Wearmouth 
(see p. 505), when he sees the ships in which Eadgar and his sisters 
and other English refugees are again seeking shelter in Scotland. 
He welcomes them and promises them a friendly reception in his 
Kingdom (see p. 505). By the time Malcolm has got back to 
Scotland the English exiles get there also, and the marriage seems 
to take place pretty soon ; “ Quo [m Scotiam] etiam Clitonem 
Eadgarum cum sociis supra nominatis prosper© pervexit cursu. 
Cujus Eadgari sororem Margaretam Bex Malcolmus, consensu pro- 
pinquorum ilhus, matrimonio sibi junxit.” The account goes on 
with Margaret’s panegyric, setting forth the good effect which she 
had upon Malcolm, and the number and names of her children. 

Now this insertion is one of those passages which Mr. Hinde, 
undoubtedly the best modern writer on Northumbrian matteis, 
picks out specially to assail the authority of the Northumbrian 
interpolator “ The first thing which startles us,” he says (1. 186), 
“ is the circumstance of the author placing contemporaneously 
the flight of Edgar with his mother and sisters to Scotland and 
the embarkation of Bishop Egelwin for Cologne, and assigning as a 
common date the year 1070 This date is correct as regards the 
departure of the Bishop, but all our authorities, including Florence, 
with whose work the above quotation is interpolated, agree in 
fixing the flight of Edgar into Scotland, and the marriage of his 
sister to Malcolm, at all events two years previous ” 

Mr. Hmde forgets that there is no one event which can be called 
“ the flight of Edgar mto Scotland.” The Chronicles record one 
such flight in 1067 (1068), and another m 1068 (1069) after the 
second fall of York. What Simeon does is to help us to a third 
flight at the beginning of 1070. This m no way contradicts the 
Chronicles, which do not mention Eadgar again till he comes 
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from Handers into Scotland in 1074 (see p. $68). Nor is it 
accurate to say that “ all our authorities, including Florence, . • . 
agree in fi’ging . , . the marriage of Malcolm at all events two years 
previous,” for Florence does not mention the marriage at all. 

For my own part I see no contradiction. I do not see that the 
Chronicles positively place the marriage in 1068, and the negative 
evidence of Florence is against so early a date. The Chronicles 
leave it uncertain what became of Eadgar after the last fall of York# 
Simeon fills up the gap in the most probable way with a third 
flight to Scotland, followed by a marriage between Malcolm and 
Margaret. That marriage may have been, as Orderic says, de- 
signed in the time of Eadward ; in 1068 it certainly was, whether 
on account of the matter of Ingebiorg or purely from her own 
celibate tastes, utterly offensive to Margaret. By all accounts it 
took some time to oveicome her scruples , to me it seems that they 
were not overcome till 1070. 

Of the two last and best writers of Scottish history, Mr. E. W. 
Robertson (i. 135) distinctly accepts the later date for the marriage. 
Mr. Burton (i. 405, 406) is less clear. Speaking of 1068 he says, 
“ one of the sisters, Margaret, was afterwards married to Malcolm 
but m the next page he speaks of Malcolm as already Eadgar’s 
brother-in-law in 1069. 


NOTE CO. p. 206 
The Fiest Submission op Malcolm, 

Me. E. W, Robertson (ii. 480) calls this submission of Malcolm 
in question, mainly because it is recorded only by Orderic, who does 
not record the homage at Abemethy in 1072 If we weeded out our 
history on this principle, there would be little left for us to believe; 
a large part of our nanative has to be made up by piecing together 
this fact recorded by one writer and that fact recorded by another. 
The insertions and omissions in all our authorities are singularly 
capricious , and, if it is reason enough to reject a statement that is 
found in Orderic only, we must cast away most of the details of the 
campaigns of 1068-1070, that is, our only connected narrative of 
the real conquest of England 
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Of that narrative this submission of Malcolm is a part, and the 
story hangs quite well together. Malcolm had engaged to help 
the ITorthumbrians in their resistance to William ; but, whether 
through faithlessness or through unavoidable hindrances, he had 
failed to fulfil his promise. After the fall of York, he makes a 
nominal submission, which William accepts. Such a course exactly 
suits the position of the two Kings. Malcolm had no more inten- 
tion than usual of abiding by his submission, but he staved off any 
immediate attack on the part of William, and he husbanded his 
forces for another time. To accept such a nominal submission was 
of a piece with William's whole policy. He received the formal 
acknowledgement of his superiority as a means towards establishing 
a real superiority at some future time. Mr. Bobertson argues 
that, if Malcolm had submitted, the Conqueror would have pro- 
vided against the reception of Eadgar and his followers by Mal- 
colm. On my view this presents no kind of difficulty. William’s 
object was to obtain from Malcolm a formal submission which he 
would afterwards be able to use against him He would not 
hazard this advantage by insistmg on conditions which he had no 
immediate means of enforcing. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bobertson is quite successftd over Sir 
Francis Palgrave on another point Sir Francis (Eng Comm. ii. 
cccxxxi) has conjured up an invasion of Scotland in 1068-1069, in 
which William's son Bobert plays the leading part, and the result of 
which is the submission of Malcolm. This comes, as Mr. Bobertson 
truly says, from transferring hither a passage from the Abingdon 
History which really belongs to the year 1080 (see p. 675). An 
invasion of Scotland in 1068 is utterly impossible, and young 
Bobert would be a most unhkely commander to be sent on such 
an errand 

Sir Francis Palgrave does not seem to repeat the story in his 
History of Hormandy and England, but his narrative just at this 
stage is not very clear 
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NOTE DD. pp. 225 
The Expeditions op H!aeold*s Sons. 

It is, I clear that two distinct attempts were made by 

the sons of Harold in the West of England, in two successive years, 
106S and 1069. As so often happens, there is no contradiction 
among our authorities, though each fills up omissions in the others. 
The expedition of 1068 mainly affected Bristol and Somerset, and 
was repulsed by the citizens of Bristol and the English forces 
under Eadnoth The expedition of 1069 mainly affected Devon- 
shire, and was repulsed by the Breton Count Bi ian It is thus 
easy to see why the Norman writers speak of the second attempt 
only. 

The fullest account of the attempt of 1068 is that given in 
the Worcester Chronicle, which I have followed in the text 
Elorence is fuller only in mentionmg three sons of Harold and 
giving their names, Godwine, Eadmund, and Magnus, while the 
Chronicler simply mentions one son without giving his name 
Here is no contradiction , Godwme was doubtless the eldest brother 
and the commander of the force, and Eadmund and Magnus might 
be mentioned or not Godwine’s name appears also in the Win- 
chester Annals (see p. 227), in a version which, whatever we think 
of it, is at any rate independent, and which fixes, from what 
source I know not, the number of his ships at fifty-two. Wilham 
of Malmesbury (iii 254) brings in the story in his usual incidental 
way, not in its chronological order, but as an illustration of 
William’s policy in setting Englishmen to fight against English- 
men. But he makes no special mention of Harold’s sons, the 
adventurers are simply some Englishmen who had taken shelter in 
Ireland and Denmark, " Contra quosdam, qui post primam infelicis 
omims pugnam Danemarchiam et Hiberniam profugerant, et validd 
congregate manu tertio anno redierant, Angligenam exercitum et 
ducem objecit ” See p. 226. 

The Worcester Chronicle alone mentions the first harryings at 
the mouth of the Avon and the unsuccessful attempt on Bristol ; 
the account in Florence begins with the landing in Somerset and 
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Totnes, "Haec ix. prsedictse mansiones sunt vastatae per Irlandmos 
homines.” The names of the places are given as Torlestan, 
Bachedona, Coletona, Hems, Walenmtona, Portlamuta, Edetona, 
Alwinestona, Sura. I do not know enough of Devonshire topo- 
graphy to identify every one of these places, but I can recog- 
nize several of them which lie in widely distant parts of the 
shire. “Alwinestona” is probably Alwington near Bideford, m 
the neighbourhood of their landing-place, while there are two 
Colytons, both in the south-eastern part of the shire towards 
Dorset. In the course of a harrying which spread so far as 
this, an attack on Exeter itself would be anything but unlikelj'. 
Huish again and Portlemouth are in the south-western part of 
the county towards Plymouth, while “ Walenintona ” would seem to 
be Walkhampton near Launceston. We thus find in Domesday 
a ravaging of Devonshire “per Irlandinos homines ” which touched 
the whole south and west of the shire. We can hardly fail to 
identify this expedition with the second attempt of the sons of 
Harold, and we are thus better able to estimate its extent and 
importance. 


NOTE EE p 228 

The Bieth and Education op Henbt the Fiest. 

It is plain from Orderic (510 D) that the birth of Henry the 
First took place in the course of the year 1068, at some time later 
than his mother’s coronation in May (see pp 178, 22’7) ; “ Decorata 
regio diademate matrona, priusquam annus perficeretur, filium 
nomine Henricum peperit.” As William left Matilda in Nor- 
mandy early in December 1067 (seep 124), the birth of Henry 
could not have happened later than August or September. But 
we need not infer from the words of the Winchester Annalist 
(1068, Ann. Mon. ii. 27) that Henry’s birth followed very soon 
after Matilda's coronation He says, “ Matildis consecrata est . , . 
et post non multos dies Henricum fihum suum in lucem protulit ” 
The words of Orderic would certainly seem to imply the latest 
possible time of the year 

As for the place of Henry's birth, I know of nothing to fix it, except 
the vague Selby tradition which will be found in the Monasticon, 
111 485 As usual, a particular building was shown as his birth- 
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place, and, as usual, tlie building was of far later date. Indeed, 
however freely we may construe the words of Simeon of Durham 
under the next year 1069, “ Ocenobium Sancti Qermani de Selebi 
sumpsit exordium,^' it is quite impossible to believe that theie was 
any settled monastery or town at Selby at any time in the year 
1068 If theiefore Henry was born at Selby, it could only have 
been through some such accident as I have suggested in the text. 
The reader must judge whether there is any probability of such 
being the case. I should myself have cast aside the Selby story 
as utterly unworthy of attention, except for two reasons. First, 
the inherent unlikelihood of the tale itself is really something in 
its favour, it is hard to believe that the local vanity of Selby 
could have taken so strange a form, if there had not been some 
groundwork to go upon. Secondly, though a birth at Selby was 
a thing not at all to be looked for, a birth at York was a thing by 
no means unlikely to be dehberately planned. But the whole matter 
is of no great importance, and it must be left in uncertainty. 

As to the unusual care bestowed on Henry’s education, and 
the unusual amount of his learning, there seems to be no 
doubt. The only question is how far his education was an 
English one. Orderic himself says (510 D), Hic dum dooiles 
annos attigisset, litterarum scientiam didicit” And in another 
passage (665 D), ^'Hic in infantit studiis literarum a parentibus 
traditus est, et tarn naturali quam doctrinali scienti^ nobiliter 
imbutus est.” William of Malmesbury enlarges still further on 
his literary acquirements, and he says plainly that on account 
of his royal birth he was the only one of William’s sons 
who was looked on as entitled to the English Crown. That this 
latter argument had a sound foundation m English law I have 
abeady shown (see vol. 1. pp 1 17-291). The whole passage 
(v. 390) runs thus ; Henricus, junior filius Willelmi magni, natus 
est in Anglid anno tertio postquam pater earn adierat ; infans jam 
turn omnium votis conspirantibus educatus egregie, quod solus 
ommum filiorum Willehni natus esset regie, et ei regnum videretur 
competere. Itaque tirocinium rudimentorum in scholis egit lite- 
ralibus, et librorum mella adeo avidis medullis indidit ut nulli postea 
bellorum tumultus, nulli curarum motus, eas excutere illustri 
animo possent.” So Will. Gem viii 10 , Plurimi sunt Isetati, 
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quod modo Eegem natum de Rege et Regind, natum et nutritum 
m Angli^j habere meruissent ” It is also worth noticing that 
Henry was — at least after his mother’s death — sometimes left m 
England while his brothers were in Normandy. *We find him at 
Abingdon at Easter 1084 (see aboye, p 735), when it is specially 
added (Hist. Mon. Ab. ii 12), suis m Normanm^ cum patre 
fratribus constitutis.” All these hints look in the same direction. 
The fiist sign which I have come across of the traditional name 
Beauclerc is in the Annals of Thomas Wykes (Ann Mon iv ii) 
under the year 1087, where he is described as “ Henricus postremus 
filiorum suorum [Willelmi], quern vulgus Ghricum nuncupabat ” 
HeiiiLry was thus, unlike either of his brothers, a born .^theling. 
I do not remember that he is himself called by that name, but he 
bears the equivalent title " Clito” m Orderic (689 C), and the 
English title itself is freely given to his son William (Ordenc, 649 B, 
702 B, 851 B, 869 B) Was he then, as became an English ^theling, 
taught the English tongue from his childhood *2 Nothmg is more 
likely m itself Henry must have been beginning to speak about 
the time when his father (see p 323) was himself tr3ung to learn the 
language of his new Kingdom William would naturally wish that 
his English-bom son, to whom the learning of the tongue would be 
no such burthen as it was to himself, should speak and read 
English from the first Still the evidence is not so strong that I 
can venture to assert the fact with the same confidence as Sir 
Francis Palgrave (iv 225, 686) The only diiect evidence that I 
know IS the passage of Mary of France (li 401), of which I have 
said something in vol 111 p. 572. The passage in MI runs thus ; 


“ Pur dmur le cumte WiUaume, 

Le plus vaiUant de cest royaume, 
M’entremis de cest livre feire 
E de TAngleiz en Roman treire 
Ysopet apeluns ce liTre 
Qu*il tiaveilla et fist escrire. 


De Gnu en Latin le tuma 
Li rois Henns qm moult Tama, 
Le translata puis en Engleiz , 

E jeo Tai nme en Fran9eiz 
Si cum gel* truvai premiferement 


Count William is said by M. de Roquefort to mean William Earl of 
Saksbmy, who died in 1257 Mary’s own date then belongs to the 
reign of Henry the Third. If Henry be the right reading, one can 
haidly doubt that Henry the First is meant There is no time in 
the life either of Henry the Second or of Henry the Third when we 
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can fancy Mm translating Greek fables either into Latin or into 
English. It depends on the punctuation, wMch of course is some- 
what arbitrary, and which M. de Eoquefort and Sir F. Palgrave 
give differently, whether we take it to mean that the royal translator 
simply translated from Latin into English or that he translated the 
Greek, first into Latin and then into English. The latter certainly 
seems the more obvious meaning. I know of no direct evidence that 
Henry the First understood Greek, still of all the Kings before 
Henry the Eighth he was the most likely to have done so. We may, 
I think, take the witness of Mary as showing that some Kmg of 
England translated fables into English, certainly jfrom the Latin and 
probably from the Greek. The very strangeness of the story makes 
it unbkely that any one would invent it without some ground. If 
then the translation was made by any King of England after the 
Conquest, we can hardly doubt as to setting down Henry the First 
as the translator. In him alone is a knowledge of Greek the least 
likely, and special care m the study of English exactly suits the 
ciicumstance of Ms birth and position. If the translation was really 
made by Henry, it would doubtless be, as I suggested in my former 
volume, a youthful exercise at some stage of Ms learned education. 

There remains however the question whether Henris ” is the true 
reading, and whether we ought not rather to adopt some of the other 
shapes in which the King’s name appears. For Henris ” other texts 
read ^^Amez,” '‘Auvert,” ^^Auvres,” "Mires,” "Alurez,” "Affrus'' 
Whatever we make of " Mires ” and " Amez,” the other forms seem 
to be corruptions of JSlfied (see vol i. p 519) Now would a tran- 
scriber be more likely to put jElfred mstead of Henry or to put 
Henry instead of uElfred 1 There is something to be said both ways. 
A copyist who was struck with the strangeness of the literary exploit 
attributed to Henry, especially if he weie actually writing under 
Henry the TMrd, might be tempted to substitute the name of 
uElfred, a name which before the thirteenth century was already 
surrounded by a thoroughly mythical atmosphere as regards both 
his literary performances and his other actions On the other hand, 
a transcriber meeting with any of the unintelligible forms wMch 
I have just quoted might think it a clever Mt to substitute some 
familiar name, Henry or any other. As to the internal probability 
of the work being .Alfred’s, we know pretty well what his attain- 
ments were, what he wrote and translated. There is no evidence 
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that he ever translated any fables, and there is nothing to show 
that he had any knowledge of Greek There is also the difficulty, 
a minor difficulty certainly, which is pressed by M de Eoquefort 
(ii. 37), that the English of -Elfred would hardly have been 
intelligible to Mary in the thirteenth century. There is still more 
force in his argument (ii- 37, 39) that the fables are full of ideas 
and expressions, titles of offices and the like, which suit the time of 
Henry but do not suit the time of iElfred. 

On the whole then I think that Alfred cannot have made the 
English translation of the fables which Mary of Erance translated 
from English into French. I am strongly mclined to think that 
Henry the First was the real translator The learned education of 
Henry is certam, and it may probably have gone so far as to take 
in a knowledge of Greek His English education is so probable 
that we may look upon it as all but certam, and the witness to his 
English education is just the same whether he understood Greek 
or not. But whether the young ^theling appeared as a translator of 
Greek books mto English is a point which I think highly probable, 
but which I cannot, with Sir Francis Palgrave, venture to assume 
as proved 


NOTE FF. p 230. 

The Founbatiost Legend of Selby Abbey. 

That Saint German’s Abbey at Selby took its beginning in some 
shape or another in the year 1069 we may set down for certain on 
the authority of Simeon of Durham (see p. 230). This is the 
whole of our contemporary knowledge. There is no mention m 
Domesday of the church or town of Selby, and for details we are 
left wholly to the Historia Selbiensis Monasterii ” in Labbe, i 594 
This account, which is said to have been written in 1184, though 
containing much legendary matter, contains also several names and 
incidents which seem to show that there is a kernel of truth in 
the story. In the heading, as in Simeon, the foundation of the 
monastery is assigned to the year 1069. 

In the early days of William’s reign (" eodem ferme tempore quo 
Angliam Dux Hormanniss WiUelmus invaserat potentique dexter^ 
suo subjugavit imperio,” p 596), a brother of the house of Saint 
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German at Anxerre, Benedict by name, is miraculously bidden by 
the patron samt to go to a place called Selby in England, which he 
will find by the banks of the Ouse, not far from the city of Yoik 
He IS there to found a cell in honour of Saint German on a piece of 
ground belonging to the King After some strange adventures, he 
reaches England with a finger of his patron, and by a confusion 
of names he is led to Salisbury instead of Selby, for, as the 
writer truly adds (p 599), “ nomen Salesbyrise percelebie fuit, 
Selebise vero tunc temporis satis mcogmtum.” At Salisbury he 
is kindly received by a certain Eadward, of whose merits a 
glowing description is given (p. 598) j Fuit tunc temporis in 
Salesbyrid civis quidam, Eduuardus nomine, vir omni morum 
honestate prafulgens, et inter secularia vitam et morem diffitens 
secularem, habitu tamen et specie specimen in eo seculaiitatis 
apparebat, qui etiam, non minus censfis quam sensfis locupletatus 
honore, propter diversarum opum affluentem congeriem Dives cog- 
nommabatur Another friend whom he found was a clerk named 
Theobald, who acted as his interpreter (p. 600) But bemg puzzled 
at not finding the river Ouse and the city of York anywhere in 
that part of England, and being again further warned by his patron, 
he set sail at Lyme (Luma) in a merchant ship bound for York, 
He is landed at the spot called Selby, which we are told means in 
Latin marini vituli villa,’* on the banks of the Ouse, separated 
from York by about ten miles of wood Here Benedict made 
himself a dwelling under a great oak-tree which was called by the 
natives Stnhac (p 600) This, we are distinctly told, happened in 
the year 1069, in the fourth year of King William, a date which, if 
it be exact, is fatal to the pretensions of Selby as the birthplace of 
Henry the First 

The fame of the anchorite was gradually spread abroad, and 
at last the cross on Benedict’s cell was seen by the Sheriff of 
the shire, Hugh the son of Baldric, who was sailing along the 
river, accompamed by a large body of soldiers, a way of travelhng 
which was necessary in those times on account of the attacks to 
which all Frenchmen were liable at the hands of the revolted 
English The description is worth quoting (p, 602), " Comitabatur 
eum [Hugonem] non modica militise multitude, quia belhcse classis 
immanitate perdurante non adhuc perfectse pads tranquillitas ab 
aimis et acie mill tern absolverat. Fregit hoc in illis finibus Anglomnx 
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iudomita ferocitas et invicta constantia, qm semper ad vindictam 
suam in Gallos insnrgentes ultra vires et posse, ubicumque sibi 
invicem obruebant, qms eorum plus posset in viribus expenri 
nitebantur. Hac de causd tantd nulitum multitudme pisedictus 
Yicecomes constipatus incedebat.” The ShenfF has an interview 
with Benedict, he leaves him his own tent as a temporary dwelling- 
place, and directs the bmlding of a chapel for his use 

It next occurs to the fnendly Sheriff that Benedict, holy as he is, 
is after all only a squatter on the King’s land. He accordingly takes 
him to William — evidently at York or at least somewhere in those 
parts — by whom he is favourably received, and obtains a small 
grant of land, on which he begins to build his monastery Brethren 
now flow to him, but he is troubled by a person described (p 603) as 
‘^quidam princeps latronum, nomine Suuam films Sigge, qui in vicims 
nemonbus cum adhserentibus sibi complicibus assiduis discursibus 
■vagabatur” In this outlaw we may see a disinheiited Englishman 
of the name of Swegen. ^Miracles of course follow, one of them 
being wrought on behalf of Hugh the son of Erneis of Burun 
Emissius Deburum”), who is desciibed as Sheriff of Yorkshire. 
Lastly, as far as we are concerned — foi the story of Abbot Benedict 
runs on mto the days of William Rufus, and his later history is not 
specially honouiable — we see Benedict blessed as Abbot by Thomas 
Archbishop of Yoik The new house was, we are told (p 601), 
the only monastery in Northern England, except Durham ; " per 
totam Eboraci siriam, exceptd Dunelmensi congregatione, nec 
monachus nec monachorum locus aliquis in illis diebus facile valuit 
reperui ” Here is a clear confusion, as Durham did not become a 
monastery till several years later (see p 677) The whole founda- 
tion was organized under a charter of William, which appears 
at p. 604 of Labbe and, seemingly from another source, at vol 
in. p. 499 Monasticon. One hardly knows what to make 

of its stilted and inflated beginmng, which savours rather of 
.^Ethelred than of William , 

“ Willermus fortissimus, immo potentissimus Rex omnium Regum 
illorum, a quibus eo tempore sceptra Regalia sub Divino guber- 
nabantur sub divo gubernantur” in Monasticon], maximum Im- 
perium Anglicse terras regens, quod promissione [“ permissione” in 
hlonasticon] atque voluntate Dei primum signis mirabilibusque 
prodigiis, ac deinde magnis vuibus, bellisque debellando Anglos, 
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tandem acquisitum gubernans, viris, tarn ecclesiasticis, qiiam suis 
Comitibus Baronibnsque ac ministris omnibus salutens.” 

Several other grants of private benefactors appear m the Monas- 
ticon, iii. 499, goo One of them, a grant of Gilbert Tison, is made 
very suspicious by the signature of Archbishop Ealdred, as well as 
by its being granted " ad instantiam nobilis Eeginse Anglise, 
Matildis nomme, pro animabus Kegis Sancti Edwardi et Willielmi 
Bastardi, parentum et successorum meorum " Another grant of the 
same benefactor is made, in more decent language, ‘'pro anim^ 
domim nostri Willielmi Eegis,” and amongst other things it con- 
firms a grant made by "qmdam ex hommibus meis nomine 
Suanus,” who may be the repentant freebooter of the legend 

The value of this story lies in the names which it introduces 
Eadward of Salisbury, Sheriff of Wiltshire, appears in Domesday as 
a great landowner in Wiltshire and the neighbouring shires Who 
he was I do not feel at all certain, whether an Englishman of the 
school of Wigod and Thurkill or a Forman who bore the name of 
one of the jEthelings There is mdeed a story in the Monasticon 
(vi 501), in the account of Lacock Abbey, which makes him the son 
of a person described as " miles strenuus Formannus, Walterus le 
Ewrus, Comes de Eosmar,” and it is added, “ cui propter probitatem 
suam Eex Quillelmus dedit totum dominium de Saresburi^ et 
Ambresbuiit ” Walter’s son Eadward was born after his coming to 
England, " Walterus le Ewrus genuit Edwardum, nations Anglicum 
natum, postea Vicecomitem Wiltes.” The impossibility of this 
story has been shown by Mr Nichols in the Salisbury Volume of 
the Archaeological Institute, p 213 So far as it is good for any- 
thing, it is in favour of Eadward^s English birth, and thereby of 
the English descent of the Earls of Salisbury who sprang from him 
The Selby legend also clearly looks on Eadwaid as an Englishman, 
for the Frenchman — ^at least Ducal-Burgundian — ^Benedict needs 
the services of Theobald as an interpreter, and it should also be 
noticed that Eadward is called “ cms ’’ It looks very much as if 
we had found another great mediaeval family, which was really of 
English descent, but which invented a Forman forefather for itself 
Some of the other persons mentioned in the story are also well 
known. Hugh the son of Baldric and Erneis of Burun are real York- 
shire landowners in Domesday, and Hugh appears in Fottingham 
(p. 280) as “ Hugo filius Baldrici Yicecomes.” Hugh therefore was 
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Sheriff somewhere, and it is very possible that he may have been 
appointed Sheriff of Yorkshire late in 1069, after the capture of 
William Malet. All these touches give us confidence in the main 
outline of the story, but the more we believe it the less we can be- 
lieve the tradition of Henry the First’s birth at Selby. 

Matthew Paris (Historia Anglorum, i. 34), or some interpolator of 
his manuscript, has a strange story about the foundation of Selby. 
William’s two monasteries in England are oddly described as 
ccenobia nobilia, videlicet de Bello in partibus Anglise orientalibus 
et Selebi occidentalibus ” Selby is said to have been founded 
pro eo quod quemdam sibi consanguinitate propmquum veneno 
Occident, timens ne ipsum de regno Anglise supplantaret vel 
ducatu vel utroque, quia strenuissimus fuit.” This must be some 
vague glimmering of the death of Conan, on which see vol iii. p. 
714. The story goes on to say that William on his death-bed was 
visited by a holy Bishop, his confessor, who asked whether he 
repented of this crime. William said that he could not repent 
Did he repent that he could not repent ? William had got thus 
far in the way of amendment, and with this the Bishop seems to 
have been satisfied 


NOTE GO p 298. 

William’s Geaitts op Holdekntbss, 

Isr the local history of the Abbey of Meaux (i, 89, ed Bond, and 
Mon. Angl v. 390) we find a story in which Drogo, a Flemish follower 
of William (“ miles quidam valde probus et in anms probatus, qui 
cum ipso in Angliam venerat, Drugo de la Bouerer, Flandrensis, 
qui construxit castellum de Skypse”), receives from William a grant 
of Holdemess (“ msulam de Holdernese ”) Drogo was married to 
a kinswoman of the King, whom he killed (“habuit autem idem 
Drugo uxorem quamdam Eegis cognatam, quam omme mfausto 
mteremit ”) He then goes to the King, he pretends that he is going 
with his wife to Flanders, and asks for money for the journey. 
William is deceived and gives him the money, on which Drogo 
crosses the sea. The King, on finding out his mistake, sends to 
arrest him, but his renowned police was for once ineffectual ; Drogo 
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had crossed the sea and never came back (“ ipse denuo non rever- 
surus transfretavit”). "William then grants the land to Odo of 
Champagne, who is, as usual (see vol ii. p 587), described as 
marrying William's sister mstead of his niece. But Holderness 
was a barren land and grew nothing but oats, so when Odo’s 
wife had home him a son, who was named Stephen, he asked the 
King to give him some land which grew wheat, that he might feed 
his nephew (“petiit a Kege ut daret ei terram ferentem frumentum, 
unde alere posset nepotem suum*') He therefore ^ave him the 
loidship of Bytham and other lands elsewhere. This Stephen was 
the father of William the Fat, Count of Albemarle, who founded 
the Abbey of Meaux, at a place so called because it had been held 
(78) by one Gamel the son of Ketel, who had come in William's tram 
from Meaux m France and gave his new abode the name of the 
old one. “ Gamellus fQius Ketelli de Melsi, avus sen pater dicti 
Johanms de Mels^, cum Willielmo NTotho, Bege et Conquaestore, de 
prsedictd civitate GaUiae, Meaux Gallice dicti, exiens, cum alus, in 
his partibus Holdernesiae sortem suse habitatioms est assecutus, et, 
ob memoriam civitatis suae egressionis, nomen huic loco quern in- 
habitabat ut Meaux nuncuparetur imponebat ” 

How that this story cannot be strictly true is plain from Domes- 
day. There (3236 et seqq) one “Drogo de Bevrere” appears as 
the owner of a vast estate in the parts of Holderness. He is found 
also in various other parts of Domesday, especially in Lincolnshire 
(360 6), where he appears as possessor of Bitham. On the other 
hand, I cannot find Odo of Champagne or his son Stephen in any 
part of the Survey As for Gamel the son of Ketel, a man 
with such a thoroughly Damsh name would be very hkely indeed 
to be a natural Yorkshireman, but very unlikely to have come 
from France mto Yorkshire The only Gamel to be found in 
Domesday as a tenant in capite is the Gamel who had a share 
in the Horthumbrian insurrection (see vol. ii p. 4^3)1 nor can 
I find any man of the name even as an under-tenant of the lord 
of Holderness. 

On the other hand, Orderic (32 2 C) distinctly asserts that 
William gave what he calls the Earldom of Holderness to Odo of 
Champagne (“ Odoni Campaniensi, nepoti Theobaldi Comitis, qui 
sororem habebat ejusdem Kegis, filiam scilicet Bodberti Ducis, 
dedit idem comitatum Hildernessee ”), and both Odo and his son 
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Stephen plays an important, thongh not a veiy successful, part in 
Englisli affidrs in the reign of William Eufus. See Florence, 1095, 
1096 

I must leave the matter to genealogists and local inquirers 
It is of course possible that the story of Drogo, or the facts on 
which the story is founded, and the grant of Holdemess to Odo, 
may have happened in the very latest days of William, after the 
Survey was drawn up. 


NOTE HH p. 304, 

The Chueches op Jaeeow and Monkweaemouth. 

The history of these churches supplies Mr. Hinde with one of 
his arguments against the authority of the Northumbrian interpo- 
lator of Florence But, as the arguments are closely connected 
with the fabrics of the two churches, T reserve their consideration 
till I examine the effects of the Conquest on architecture in my 
fifth volume. 


NOTE n. p 305. 

Betention op English Names in Dijeham 

I EESEEVE this also for the examination of the effect of the 
Conquest on nomenclature which I hope to make in my fifth 
volume. 


NOTE KK. p 324 

The Laws op Eadwaed and William. 

This also I keep for a general examination of the effect of the 
Conquest upon English Law. 

NOTE LL p 344. 

The Bblations op the Peovinces op Canteebuey anb 
Yoek 

The discussion of this subject also will find a place when I 
come to examine the effects of the Conquest upon ecclesiastical 
matters. 
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NOTE MM. p. 345 

The AiiLEGBD Pehahce oh William's Soldiees 

In Wilkins's Concilia, i, 366 , we have a set of canons enjoining 
certain penances on William's soldiers, which are there described as 
passed in a council at Wmchester, and as printed ex vetusto 
libro Saxonico, ad Wigomensem Ecclesiam spectante.” They ap- 
pear also in Bessin's Concilia Eotomagensis Piovinciae, p. 50. And 
it is plain that, if they were ever passed at all, they were passed at 
a Norman and not an English synod, and the mention of Ermenfrid 
fixes the date to this synod of the year 1070. The heading stands 
thus; 

“ Hsec est pcenitentiae institutio secundum decreta Normannorum 
prsesulum, auctoritate Summi Pontificis, confimata per Legatum 
suum Ermenfredum Episcopum Sedunensem, imponenda illis homi- 
nibus, quos WiUelmus Normannorum Dux suo jussu armavit, et 
qui absque jussu suo erant armati et ex debito ei 
dabant ” 

I must leave it to the judgement of the reader whether a docu- 
ment can possibly be genuine which imposes penances on all who 
had taken any share in William's great crusade, and therefore, by 
implication, on William himself more than on any one else. But the 
enactments are exceedmgly curious. They begin by one decree 
which, according to Guy of Amiens (see vol lii. p. 509), would 
have condemned the Conqueror to a penance of two thousand years , 
‘‘ Qui magno proelio scit se homiuem occidisse, secundum numerum 
hominum pro unoquoque uno anno poemteat ” Provisions follow 
for those who do not know whether those whom they struck had 
died, and for those who cannot remember the number of those 
whom they killed. The will is pumshed as well as the deed , “ Qui 
autem neminem percusserit, si percutere voluerat, triduo poeniteat." 
Then comes an order seemingly for the special benefit of the 
Bishop of Bayeux; “De clencis qui pugnaverunt aut pugnandi 
grati^ armati fuerunt, quia pugndsse ilhs iUicitum erat secundum 
instituta canonum, ac si m patrid sut pecc^ssent, pceniteant Pceni- 
tentise monachorum secundum regulam suam et Abbatum judicia 

VOL. IV. 3 E 
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statuante.” Special provisions are made for the mercenaries and 
for the archers ^ ‘‘ De sagittanis, qni ignoranter aliquos occidemnt, 
vel absque homicidio vulneraverunt, tribus quadragesimis pcnni- 
teant.” Lastly come a series of decrees about acts of violence done 
after the battle, which have a more genuine sound, and which may 
be taken in connexion with the accounts which we have of William’s 
strict discipline (see p. 30), and a marked distinction is drawn 
between acts done before the Kmg’s coronation and acts done after , 
"Quicumque, excepto hoc proelio, ante Eegis consecrationem, victus 
quserendi causd per regnum discurrerunt, et hostibus repugnanti- 
bus aliquos occiderunt, pro singulis uno anno poeniteant. 

Qui autem, non necessitate vicths sed prsedandi caus^ discurre- 
runt, et aliquos occiderunt, tres anno pceniteant. 

Qm autem post conseciationem Eegis hominem occiderunt, sicut 
de homicidiis sponte commissis poemteant , hoc excepto, ut si quis 
de illis quemque qui adhue repugnabant Eegi occidit vel percussit, 
sicut supra pceniteat. 

De adultenis, et raptibus, et fomicationibus quibuscumque, ae 
si in patrM su^ pecc^sent, poemteant.” 

Sir Erancis Palgrave (iii. 484) accepts the decrees without hesi- 
tation, and fixes the synod to the same date as I do 


NOTE NN. p. 398 
Eritheio Abbot of Saint Alban’s. 

This Prelate fills a great space in the legendary narrative of the 
Conquest as given by Thierry , but his authentic history will go into 
a very small compass I doubt whether it goes beyond the signa- 
ture which I have quoted in the text and another of ''Fredericus 
Abbas Yerolainii” to the decree of the Council of London in 1073 
(Wilkins, i 363). The Life of Frithric by Matthew Paris, in the 
Gesta Abbatum (1. 41), seems mythical in all its details. His origin 
is thus described ; "Iste, ex veteribus Saxonibus claram ducens origi- 
nem et Dacis, Onutoni Eegi fuit consanguineus, et Imealiter de- 
scendendo propinquus ” He was appointed Abbot in 1064, and was in 
high favour both with Eadward and with Harold (i. 44). He first 
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appears in Thierry (i. 263) as blocking William’s course on his way 
between Beikhampstead and London befoie his coronation (see vol. 
iii* p. 55S). This seems to come from a mythical story m the 
Gesta (i. 47), which Thierry himself tells over again m u 29 
William, by Lanfranc’s advice, designs or professes to treat the 
English more gently. William and Lanfranc accordingly meet 
Erithric at Berkhampstead, and William swears to observe the 
laws of King Eadward. This is of course an echo of the sub- 
mission at Berkhampstead in 1066, But it does not happen till 
after a great revolt, in which Eadgar, Stigand, Eadwme, and the 
Bishops Wulfstan and Walter (see p. 379) all take a part, but of 
which the chiefs are Archbishop Ealdred and Abbot Erithric (1 45) ; 

Aluredum Archiepiscopum Eboracensem omnes Aquilonares elege- 
runt capitaneum, Australes autem Abbatem Erethericum.” They 
have many of the citizens of London on their side, and they seem 
to give William a good deal of trouble. But he, bemg immiseri- 
cors,” “tyi annus inexorabilis,” ^^astutus,” and "tyrannus belliger,” 
contrives to divide them and to crush them separately Stigand, an 
unstable man, ** similis amndini ventis agitatse,” fluctuates between 
the King and the English, till he is deposed and imprisoned, where 
he shares the fate of Judas or Arius ; “ m carcere contabuit et visce- 
ribus crepuit circumfusis.” The new Archbishop Lanfranc wins the 
Papal sanction for William, and a fierce war goes on between him 
and the English, headed by Eadgar and Erithric — Ealdred has 
vanished; ‘‘Exercitum numerosum ac fortissimum conflaverunt, 
prseficientes sibi Eadgarum speciosissimum et fortissimum, m cujus 
sinu tota spes reposita fuit Angligenarum. Unde in Angliam 
tale exiit eulogium, ‘Eadgar EthelyngEngelondes derlyng’” (1. 47), 
Erithric also was “ inter omnes Anglos dux et promotor eflicacissi- 
mus” Then comes William’s oath at Berkhampstead, notwith- 
standing which he goes on crushing the English in detail and giving 
their lands to Normans. Eadgar flies to Scotland, others of the 
chief men to Denmark, Norway, and elsewhere Their loss was 
great , “ Exsularunt ab Anglid nobiles, tarn milites quam prselati ; 
viri sancti, generosi, ac dapsiles, qui more Orientahum, et maxime 
Trojanorum, barbas et comas nutnebant, armis et fide prseclaris- 
simi. Quibus exsulantibus, pristina regni sanctitas ac nobilitas irre- 
meabiliter exsulavit ” (i. 48). William and Lanflanc now greatly op- 
press the two patriotic Bishops Wulfstan and Walter. Wulfstan 

3 ^^ 
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IS iniraciilously delivered in tlie synod of Westminster, according to 
tlie well-known story, Walter seeks shelter in Wales WiUiam 
himself wonders at his own success, and in full Q-emot (“ in quodam 
conventu uhi cuncti prselati cum nobilioribus regni convenerant” 
i. 49) expresses his amazement His other hearers, NTorman and 
English, hold their peace, but Frithric tells him that the cause 
of his success is that the clergy who hold so large a part of the 
land of the countiy have so commonly played into his hands Had 
the laity been less hberal, and kept the lands in their own hands, the 
country would have been better able to resist him. William answers 
that, if this be so, the country cannot be in a state to resist the 
King of Denmark or any other possible enemy Therefore, for the 
safety of the Kingdom, he takes part of the lands of the Abbey to 
distribute among his knights At last Frithnc, fearing that greater 
evils may come, flees to Ely and dies there, on which the Abbey is 
granted to Paul. 

It is hardly needful to pomt out the mconsistencies of this story 
and its utter disregard of chronology. It is chiefly worth noticing 
because large parts of it have been treated by Thierry as so much 
authentic history Of his singular treatment of the story of Bishop 
Walter I have already spoken (see p 379). Still it is remarkable 
that so elaboiate a legend should have grown up, as it evidently 
did, at Samt Alban’s itself, and one would think that there must have 
been some ground m the traditional character both of Frithric and 
Walter for the part which they are made to play. But all that 
certam history has to say about Frithric is that he was Abbot of 
Saint Alban’s, and that he died or was deposed some time between 
1075 and 1077 


HOTE 00 p. 455 
The Legend op Herewaed 

The authentic history of Hereward consists of the notices in the 
Chronicles which I have mentioned in the text and of the entries 
relating to him m Domesday, At the time of the Survey he held 
nothing in chief, but he or some other person of the same name 
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lield lands in Warwicksliire (Domesday, 240, 240 h) of the Count of 
Mellent, which he had himself held in the time of King Eadward. 
He had also held (241) other lands in “Warwickshire which had 
passed to Thurkill, and five hides in Worcestershire (173) held of 
the Bishop It is however possible that the Hereward of these 
entries may be some other person, but there can be no doubt about 
the entry in 376 h. Among the “ Clamores in Chetsteven*' we read, 
Terrain Asford in Bercham hundred dicit wapentak non habuisse 
Herewardum die qu^ aufugut ” And again in 377 ; " Terram Sancti 
Guthlaci quam tenet Ogerus in Repinghale dicunt fuisse dominicam 
firmam monachorum, et Ulchel Abbatem commend^sse earn ad fir- 
mam Herewardo, sicut inter eos conveniret unoquoque anno , sed 
Abbas resaisivit earn antequam Herewardus de patrii fugeret, eo 
quod conventionem non tenuisset.” Lastly, in 364 & Toll and Here- 
ward appear as former owners on the lands of the same Oger the 
Breton This is the amount of our positive knowledge Hereward 
held lands in Lincolnshire ; part of them was held of the Abbey of 
Crowland, of which Abbot Ulfcytel resumed possession because Here- 
ward did not keep his agreement At some later time, therefore after 
1062, the year of the appointment of Ulfcytel, Heieward fled from 
the country, but for what cause we are not told In 1070 and 
1071 he appears again as the plunderer of Peterborough and leader 
of the outlaws at Ely This is the whole of his undoubted history. 

The story in the false Ingulf (pp 67, 70) is not to be wholly 
cast aside, as it may contam some genuine Crowland tradition 
This story makes Hereward the son of a certain Leofric of Brune or 
Bourne This Leofric is described (67) as ‘‘cognatus illius magni 
Comitis Herfordensis Kadmi, qui Codam Edwardi Regis sororem 
duxerat in uxorem ” This can only mean Ralph the Timid, the son, 
not the husband, of Eadward’s sister Godgifu, so that any English 
kinsman of Ralph must have been also a kinsman of King Eadward. 
The mother of Herewaid was Eadgyth or Eadgifu (Ediva), a de- 
scendant of the famous Earl Oslac in Eadgar’s time (see vol i. p. 
292) Hereward was banished by Kmg Eadward at the prayer 
of his father Leofric, on account of his violent bearing towards 
other lads of his own age. In his exile he visited Horthumberland, 
Cornwall, Ireland and Flanders, but no special adventures are told 
of him, except that in Flanders he married a wife Turfrida, by whom 
he had a daughter, who handed on the paternal estate at Bourne 
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to her husband Hugh of Evermouth Meanwhile the Conquest of 
England takes place. Hereward hears that his father is dead, and that 
his estates have been granted to a Norman by whom his mother is 
badly treated. He comes home with his wife and her mother, the 
latter of whom before long very considerately takes the veil at the 
hands of Abbot TJlfcytel He then receives kmghthood at the 
hands of Abbot Brand of Peterborough, who is said to be his uncle ; 
he becomes the leader of the outlaws in the Isle ; and, when the 
French Abbot Turold succeeds his uncle, he attacks Peterborough, 
puts the Abbot to flight, and afterwards takes him prisoner and 
releases him for a large ransom (see p 485). We hear nothing of 
his later life or of his death, but from the mention of his daughter 
inheriting his estate we may infer that he was restored to his lands 
and died in peace. 

Geoffiey Gaimar first brmgs Hereward before us as leader of the 
outlaws at Ely (Chron. Ang.-Norm. 1. 17) , 

Des Titlaghes mulz 1 aveit Ki Heieward aveit a nun, 

Uns genialz horn lur sire esteit, Tin des meiUms del region.*' 

He records his escape with much detail, and carries him into the * 
Bruneswald There he withstands the Normans for several years at 
the head of several companions whose names are given in very 
conupt forms, and of whom we are told {21) , 

“ Icil e li altre guerreier Si un d’ els encontrout treis 

Guerrei^rent issi Pranceis , Ne s*en alasent sanz asalt 


Then comes the story of AElffchryth, the share of Hereward in 
the war of Maine, his reconciliation with the King, and his murder 
(see p. 486). The tale of his marriage runs thus (22) , 


“ Par plusurs anz tant guerroia 
Si qe une dame le manda, 

Que de li out 01 parler , 

Par memte foiz Tad fet mander 
Q’a lui vensist, si li plesoit , 
L*onor son pifere li dorroit , 


Et, s’ll la pernoit a muiller, 
Eien poiTOit Eraufois guerreier 
Ceo fut Alftrued qe 90 manda 
A Ereward, qe mult ama , 

Par plusurs foiz tant le manda 
Qe Ereward s’ apresta ” 


The Eerwardi Saocoms are prmted in the second volume of 
the Chromqueb Anglo-Eormandes, Mi Thomas Wright, who seems 
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to have edited the story from a copy without seemg the original, calls 
it (p i.) a ^^precieux document/’ and adds, ‘‘si nous sommes hen in- 
formas, A a ^t^ ecrit dans le douzi^me si^cle The Latin text professes 
to be a translation of an English book written by Leofric the Deacon, 
who IS described as Hereward’s priest at Bourne. This text comes 
from a common source with a great deal in the Historia Eliensis 
(ed. Stewart), which is there said (p. 239) to come from the work of 
a certain Prior Eichard who held that office (see Angl Sac. i. 681) 
from 1177 to 1189 Hereward’s parents in the Gesta are the same 
as in Ingulf — ^the JEdina of one being doubtless the Ediva of the 
other — only one Ralph is changed for another, and Leofric is now 
(ii 5) “ nepos Eadulfi cognominato [sic] Scal/reP that is, no doubt, 
Stalre — ^Ealph the Staller, The story of Hereward’s banishment is 
told in the same way as in Ingulf, but we have a much fuller 
account of his adventures in divers parts of the world. Two points 
may specially be noticed First (ii. 7), Gilbert of Ghent was already 
estabhshed at York T.R E. and was Hereward’s godfather ; “ Quod 
ubi quidam Gisebritus de Gant compeiit, scilicet expulsionem 
ejus, pro illo misit , filiolus enim erat divitis ilhus. Et profectus 
ultra Northumberland ad eum peivemt ” Secondly, Here ward goes 
(p 9) to “quidam regulus Cornubise, Alef vocabulo,” who, as he 
was called after the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet, most 
hkely held his court at Marazion The romance does not venture 
on any name for the Irish prmce whom Hereward visits, but 
when he is shipwrecked in Flanders, instead of the renowned 
Baldwin, he comes across “ Comes terras ilhus, Manasar vocatus 
nomine” (p 22). In Flanders he has vehement love made to him 
by Turfrida, as in the other story by .Elfthryth, and he does many 
exploits in her honour, somewhat in the style of a hero of Froissart. 
She is described (p. 26) as “puella nobihs et pulcra, scientise 
liberalitatis multum dedita, in mechanic^que aate etiam peritissima,” 
Elsewhere (p. 49) we read that she “ etiam omnem muliebrem jam 
superexcedebat mollitiem, in omni necessitate perspicui viri compos 
ssepe probata.” At last Hereward comes back to England, and 
finds his father’s house at Bourne in the hands of Frenchmen, one 
of whom has just killed his brother (p. 41). We get a description 
of a banquet of the Normans and their female companions, and how 
“ quidam joculator intererat psallendo, exprobans genti Anglorum 
et in medio domfis incompositos quasi Angligenos fingens saltus ” 
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Hereward of course takes a fitting revenge, and regains possession of 
his father’s house. He is then knighted by Brand, he kills Frederick 
of Warren (p. 46), goes back to Flanders, and comes back with his 
wife Turfrida and his two nephews Siward the White and Siward 
the Red. He gathers a company whose names are given at length 
One or two are remarkable (p. 51), as “Godricus de Corbi, nepos 
Comitis de Warewic, et Tosti de Davenesse, cognatus Comitis ejus- 
dem, cujus et nomen in baptismo accepit” — ^this Tostig Earl of 
Warwick should be noticed — ‘‘ et quidam Turbertinus, pronepos 
Edwyni Comitis,” who, to say nothmg of his remarkable name, 
must have been great-great-grandson of the still living Godgifu. 
But another name (p. 50) seems to suggest a lost piece of Teutonic 
song or legend ; “ Godwinus Gille, qui vocabatur Godwmus, quia 
non impar Godwino filio Guthlaci, qui in fabuhs antiquorum valde 
praedicatur,” which should be taken along with the mention of the 
Guthlacingas in Oideric (537 C) Then follows a long account of 
Hereward’s exploits in the Island and of his later years and death, to 
which I have made many references in the text But one detail of 
his domestic life must be mentioned Though Turfiida is still alive, 
he has proposals of marriage made to him (p 88) by one who is 
described as prsepotentissima mulier, quse fuit uxor Dolfini 
Comitis,” and we are told that “illi formosior nec speciosior fiiit m 
regno, nec opibus pene piseciarior” She has made her own peace 
with the King, and she offers to win the same favour for Hereward 
The hero is tempted, and Turfrida makes a way for the new alliance 
by entering religion at Crowland. But, to keep up the moral of the 
tale, we are told (p 89) that, on this account, “multa incommoda 
ei post evenerunt, quod sapientissima erat et in necessitate magni 
consilii. Postea enim, sicut ipse ssepe professus est, non ei sicut m 
tempore ejus sic prospere contigerunt multa ” 

How how much of truth is there in this story ^ There is nothing 
in Domesday to connect Heteward with Bourne, which appears 
(364 h) as having been held T R E by Earl Morkere, except that 
Bourne had passed to the same owner, Oger the Breton, as some of 
the foimei possessions of Hereward There is nothing beyond the 
legend to show whether Hereward’s father was or was not called 
Leofric. There is a Leofric who appears several times in Lincoln- 
shiie, and once (369) with the title of Cilt ” But he was not the 
owner of Bourne The notion of Sir Henry Ellis (11. 146) that 
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Hereward was a yomiger son of Earl Leofric comes only from the 
genealogical roll of the fifteenth century (Chron Aug -Norm, ii, 
xi), of which I have already spoken in vol ii. p 629 “ Fuit 

tempore Sancti Edwardi Eegis quidam Leofricus Comes Cestriae et 
Merciorum, cognatus Oomitis Herfordise, dominns de Brimne, no- 
mine Scarle.” The pedigree-maker had the Gesta before him, 
but he could conceive only one Leofric and only one Ralph, and in 
his Sca/rle we see the last trace of Stallere^ Stalre, Scalre The early 
part of the story in the Gesta is plainly mere romance, but when we 
get Hereward in the Isle we are on somewhat surer ground The 
geography at least may be trusted, and one or two of the details, as 
the death of Frederick and the mention of Warwick, draw incidental 
confirmation from Domesday As to Hereward's death, there is 
nothmg to make us choose between the story in the Gesta and the 
stoiy in Gaimar, except that it is more likely that so elaborate a 
tale as the latter should have been left out by one writer than that 
it should have been invented by the other. 

As to the wife or wives of Hereward, there can be little doubt 
that Gaimar and the false Ingulf preserve two independent stories, 
winch have been awkwardly rolled together by the writer of the 
Gesta Though independent, they are not necessarily contradictory, 
aji Turfrida may have died before iSlfthryth made her proposals to 
"'Hereward But the notion of Turfrida going into a monastery to 
make way for JElfthryth is plamly another form of the story in 
Ingulf which makes, not herself but her mother, do so. The 
description of the mulier praepotentissima ” as wife of Earl Dolfin 
sounds as if it were a tradition or confusion of something Dolfin, 
we know, was a great Northumbrian name (see vol. ii. p 482), but 
no Earl so called is recorded 

The name of Wake^ given to Hereward by modem writers, comes 
from the Chronicle of John of Petei borough, a writer of uncertam 
date and personality. He has several entries about Hereward, 
which are to the same effect as the story in the Gesta Under 
1068 we read, “Herewardus de partibus transmarims rediens in 
Angliam ad hsereditatem suam, et reperiens Eegem Normannis 
earn contulisse, occisis occupantibus, ccepit contra Regem dimicare.’* 
Under the next year we read, Obiit Brando Abbas Burgi, 
patruus dicti Herewardi le Wake, cui ex Regis collatione suc- 
cessit Tuioldus.’* He then goes on to tell the story of Tuiold 
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being taken by Hereward and ransoming himself Its appear- 
ance at this point shows pretty plainly that it is simply another 
form of the sacking of Peterborough in 1070, Lastly, under 1071 
we read, Herewardus le Wak& etiam intra paludes Elienses, cum 
multis aliis Anglis exlegatis, Regi restitit.” 

Another question arises as to Hereward’s companions in the 
defence of the Isle About Earl Morkere, Bishop jEthelwine, and 
Siward Barn there is no doubt As to Abbot Frithric I have 
spoken m the last note , but his legendary coming to the Isle is 
also mixed up with the legendary coming of Stigand. The tale is 
found in both the Histories of Ely, that in the Anglia Sacra, 1 609, 
and more fully in Mr. Stewart’s edition, 227 ; Stigandus interum 
ssepe dictus Archiepiscopus per loca diffugiens vagus latitabat, nec 
erat ubi se tute vel sua recederet ; tandem cum summ^ thesaurorum 
ejus in Ely transmigravit ” This story is plainly referred to in the 
passage in the Wmchester Annals which I quoted in p 333 It is 
accepted by Thierry (in 34), who gives the date 1072, though 
nothing can be plainer than that Stigand was imprisoned in 1070. 
But Thierry had already (ii 1 5) made Stigand escape in company 
with an imaginary Bishop of Lincoln, whom he seemingly gets out 
of E Wendover, ii. 7 (cf M Paris, i 13), where the Bishop borrows 
both his see and his name of Alexander from a well-known Prelate 
of the next century. This story of Stigand is by the Ely writers 
mixed up with the story of Fnthric, whom they call Egfridus ” 
(Stewart, 221), and say that he brought with him the relics of 
Saint Alban, a statement indignantly denied by Matthew Pans 
(Gesta Abbatum, i. 51). Thierry tells the story of Ecgfrith m 
ii. 12, and that of Frithric m ii 33, without remarking that 
they are the same story, I think it is perfectly plain fi:om the 
authentic narratives that Stigand was imprisoned at Wmchester 
from his deposition to his death, and did not visit either Scotland 
or Ely 

The names of Eadwine and Morkere are so closely connected 
through the greater part of their jomt lives that the temptation must 
have been almost irresistible to cany Eadwine into the Isle as well 
as Morkere In the Gesta (p 56) the two Earls come in as it were 
mcidentally. Hereward, on going to Ely, is received ‘‘ a quodam 
Comite de Leycestre Adwino, et a fratre ipsius Morkere Comes [sic] 
de Warwic, et ab alio Comite Tosti nomine, qui ad eos in msul 4 con- 
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fugerant They appear also with their mythical companion Tostig 
in the Ely History, 230 In the same account (245), when the 
island is taken, we read by a singular turning about of the real 
history, ‘‘ Capitur ^Edwinus et cum eo vui innumeri validi, honoiis 
et potentise nominati, et artissime vincti. Condolet esercitus [Hor- 
mannicus, sc ] de effiigio Morkardi.” Yet in another place (239) the 
brothers are made to live on to have a share in the rebellion of Ealph 
of Wader, Hormannorum quoque adeo labefactata est fides et 
mota ut adversum naturalem dominum suum prcelium procinerent 
cum collectaneis et consanguineis, commonente Comite Eadulfo de 
Waher ut ad conspirationem invicem contentiose moverentur, ac- 
cersito in id Herewardo viro inclito et valido alusque prsepotentibus 
Anglise, ^dwmo scilicet, Morkaro, -Edelino, Waldevo, Siwardo, et 
iEdgaro , quorum obstinata studia patriam inquietaverunt seditio- 
nibus.” The defence of Ely is also connected with Ealph’s rebellion 
in the Gesta (77), where after the story of the pythoness (see p 574) 
we read, " Isto autem tempore Eadulfus Comes cognominato [sic] 
Waer, clam coacto simul maximo exercitu in quosque de gente 
Anglorum ad nuptias suas invitaverat et vi eos secum sub Sacra- 
mento et dolo tenere coegerat, unde totam terram a Horwico 
usque ad Tedford et ad Sudbiri devastans sibi subjugavit Pro 
quo tres memorati comites et omnes majores natu qui in 
erant ad eum jam confugerant, quasi vindicaturus [sic] sibi regnum 
et patriam, relicto solo Herewardo cum monachis et cum suis ad 
custodiendam insulam,” 

I need not prove that Eadwine and Morkere had nothing to do 
with the rebelhon of Ealph and Eoger, any more than I need prove 
that Eadgar and iEtheling were not, as the Ely writer seems to 
have thought, two distinct persons, or that, as even William of 
Malmesbury (111. 252) thought, the two brother Earls did not perish 
together. But, more than this, the accounts m the Chronicles, 
Florence, and Orderic, which I have followed m the text, make it 
plain that Eadwine was not m the Isle at all. The best argument 
in support of the belief that he was there was a singular object, 
probably the boss of a shield, dug up in the Isle of Ely m 1694, 
with an Old-English inscription, which is given at the very end of 
the first volume of Hickes’ Thesaurus and in Ingram’s Saxon 
Chronicle, 323 It has been thought to be a love-token given to 
Eadwine by William’s daughtei But the name of the owner is 
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not Eadwine or its Mercian form ^dwine, but JEduwen, and 
JEduwen or J^dwen is a woman’s name I bad suspected for 
myself that the name had nothing to do with Eadwine, and I am 
further confirmed in that belief by Mr. Earle, whom I have to 
thank for refen ing me to Stephens’ Eunic Monuments, 290, and 
to Eeginaldus de YM et Miraculis S. Godrici (Surtees Society), 
P 22. 

Eoger of Wendover (iL 9) preserves the fact of a castle bearing 
the name of Hereward ; " Castrum ligneum in ipsis paludibus con- 
struxerunt, quod usque m hodiemum diem castellum Herewardi a 
comprovincialibus nuncupatur.” He of course brings Eadwine 
thither. 


NOTE PP p. 477 

Bishops .^theleic and JEthelwine 

The account of the two brother Bishops in the Chronicles seems 
quite clear AEthelric was imprisoned at Westminster in 1070, 
and died in 1072. -^thelwine was outlawed at the same time 
that his brother was imprisoned, but he was not imprisoned till 
after the taking of Ely in 1071, when he was sent to Abingdon, 
and died m the winter. But it is plam that, not only William 
of Malmesbury, but even Florence, confounded the two 

Under 1070 Florence tells us, “^Egelwinus Dunholmi Episcopus 
ab hommibus Kegis Willelmi capitur et m carcerem truditur, ubi 
fdum ex nimio cordis dolore comedere nollet, fame et dolore moritur ” 
Under the next year we lead, ‘‘ Bex Episcopum ^gelwinum Ab- 
bandoniam missum m custodiam posmt, ubi in ips^ hieme vitam 
finivit” This latter is the true account of .^thelwine translated 
from the Chronicles The former entry belongs to .^thelric, though 
the Chronicles under 1069 carefiilly distinguish them, ‘^jEgelric 
bisceop W8BS forwieged, J7e wses on Burh, and hine man l^dde to 
Westmynstre and utlagode his bro=Sor .^gelwine bisceop,” The 
Worcester Chronicle puts these events under their proper date, as 
part of the acts of the Easter Gemdt of 1070 (see p. 336), while 
Peterboiough puts them out of order before the coming of the 
Danish fleet in 1069 
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Florence's story about jEtbelric refusing to eat seems hardly 
consistent with his vigorous spiritual action against the spoilers of 
Peterborough (see p 462). But it appears again in a still more 
confused account, given by William of Malmesbury (G-est Pont. 271), 
where the succession of the two Bishops is put m a wrong order, 
and the actions of both are attributed to ^thelric ^ 

“ Post Edmundum fiierunt Edred, Egeluuinus, Egelricus Quo- 
rum ultimus sub Kege Willelmo rebeUionis accusatus, quod turbdsset 
pacem regiam, piraticam adorsus, perpetuo exsiho Westmonasterium 
deportatus est. Ibi quantum vixit, voluntarit inedil et lacrimarum 
affluent!^ prseteritos reatus attenuans et diluens, sanctitatis opini- 
onem apud homines concepit, Denique ah his qui eum viderunt 
posteris memoriam tradentibus, hodieque tumulus ejus nec votis 
nec frequenti^ petitorum caret ” 

Roger of Wendover (li. 9) makes the same confusion. He gives 
the right account m li 6, but he now adds, “ Hoc etiam anno 
Egelwinus Episcopus Dunelmensis, apud Westmonasterium sub 
custodi^ Regis detentus, obiit, et ibidem in porticu Sancti Nicolai 
sepultus est ” This is translated from the account given by both 
Chronicles, under 1072, where, in recording thS death and burial of 
.^thelric, they give a httle sketch of his life (see vol ii p 408), 
including a second mention of his imprisonment, Florence also 
translates, retaimng the right name. 


NOTE QQ. p, 577. 

The CoiTNEXioN op Waltheof with the Conspiracy op 
Ralph 

The story of the Norman monk rebuked by bis Abbot for 
irreverently speaking of the martyred Earl (see p. 602) shows that 
Normans and English long*went on holding different opinions about 
Waltheof One might have looked for something from Waltheof 's 
own hagiographer, but the account in the V^ita et P assiOf printed 
in the Ghroniques Anylo-N ormandes, is simply made up from 
Florence and Orderic. But WiUiam of Malmesbury (iii. 253) has 
a very curious passage in which he balances two accounts, as he 
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so often does. He describes Waltbeof^s birtb and actions down 
to bis reconciliation witb William and marriage with Judith, and 
then goes on ; 

Non permansit in fide, pravum ingenium cohibere impotens * 
compatriotis enim omnibus, qui existimSrant resistendum, csesis 
vel subjects, etiam in Radulfi de Wafher perfidi^ se immiscuit, sed 
conjuratione detects, comprehensus diuque in vincubs tentus, 
ultimo spoliatus capite, Crolando sepultus est ; quamvis quidam 
dicant, necessitate mterceptum, non voluntate addictum, infidelita- 
tis sacramentum agitSsse. Anglorum est ista excusatio, nam 
csetera Normanni asserunt, Anglorum qui plurimum praestent. 
Quorum adstipulationi Divinitas suffi^gari videtur, miracula multa, 
et ea permaxima, ad tumbam illius ostendens. Aiunt enim in 
catenas conjectum quotidianis singultibus perperam commissa 
diluisse ” 

A little way on (iii. 255) he gives an account of the bride-ale, 
its magnificence, and the drunkenness of the guests, adding, “ quod 
Normannorum guise jam Anglorum luxus influxerat ” He then 
says that Eoger, Ealph, Waltheoi^ and many others conspired the 
King’s death (“ in nftcem Eegis conjurant ”), but the next day, when 
they were sober, the more part lepented (“ major pars facti 
poemtens a convivio dilapsa ”). He then adds, Unus eorum 
(Weldeof fertur), qui consilio Lanfranci Archiepiscopi Normanniam 
ultro navigans, rem Eegi, caus^ sud duntaxat celatd, detulit.” 
There is something singular in this last incidental mention of 
Waltheof, and in the way in which it is insinuated that Waltbeof s 
confession was not an honest one. 

Eoger of Wendover (li. 14), who is followed by Hatthew Paris 
(i. 19), distmctly says, "Eadulfus, cui Eex WiUelmus dederat Est- 
Angbse consulatum, consilio Welteofi et Eogeri Comitum, Eegem 
Wdlelmum a regno expellere moliuntur.” He then describes the 
bride-ale, and adds, “ erant bujus factionis complices Eogerus, Wel- 
theofus et Eadulfus Comites, plures Episcopi et Abbates, cum 
baronibus et bellatoribus multis ” All these join in the embassy to 
Denmark, all league with the Welsh (meamng Bretons), all ravage 
the countiy. Nothing is said of Waltheof’s confession. When 
William comes back, Eoger speaks of him as ‘'subito rediens,” 
which Matthew changes into " ad instar fulminis.” 

The Hyde writer (294), as usual, has an independent account, 
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and a very curious one He makes no mention of any but English 
conspirators , 

“ Willelmus Eex, quum regnum paci studendo modeste conaietur 
disponere, quidam principes Anglorum invitse subjectionis jugum 
excutere cupientes, rebellare contra eum ad snum interitum non 
formidavere. MdTmsau WaMeth, unus ex antiquis et ditissimis 
Anglise principibus, staturl quoque corporis et form4 tarn decorus 
ut alter esse Absalon videretur, tanto iracundise igne est accensus ut 
nullis precibus, nuUis muneribus, nec propter consanguineam Eegis 
Juditbam, nomine pacis dotse, ut fertur, sibi conjunctam, nisi 
simulatam cum Eege potuent babere concordiam. Denique de 
conjuratione adversus Begem fact^ accusatus, confessus est atque 
judicatus, dehmo m pace dvmusus. Item conjuratione fact^ et 
devict^, secundum leges Anglorum et Dacorum, c^pud LoTidoniam 
est damnatus. Mox autem carceii mancipatus totus convertitur ad 
Dominum, jejuniis, lacrmus, assiduisque orationibus intensis insis- 
tens, oratque swpjphciter, sed minime impetrat, quod ipsum Regem 
fostea fcenitm% ut moriachus fieri ^oseet, denique semtio perpetuo 
mancipari. Itaque capite truncatus, corpus ejus ad quamdam eccle- 
siam quam mantimis locis construxerat defertur, crebraque ad 
sepulcrum ejus usque bodie, ut aiunt, fiunt miracula 

Several things may be noticed bere. I can give no account of 
tbe strange surname or epithet given to Waltbeof. The story of 
Waltbeof’s dismissal and tbe second charge against him probably 
arose out of tbe fact that Waltbeof s case really was discussed in 
two Assembbes, and tbe writer is right m makmg London (West- 
minster) tbe place of the actual sentence Waltbeof's prayer 
to be allowed to live as a monk or to live anyhow, and Wilham's 
sorrow for not having granted it, are statements well worthy of 
attention, and by no means unlikely 

My own belief, comparing tbe account in tbe Chronicles with 
that in Orderic, is that Waltbeof really did assent to tbe conspiracy 
at tbe bride-ale, but that be drew back, confessed to Lanfranc and 
William, and bad no share in tbe actual rebellion. 
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HOTE RR p 637 

The Siege op Dol akb the Mabbiage op Constance. 

Bid William, in tlie later years of his life, besiege Dol twice or 
only once ? A siege of Bol, following immediately after the death of 
Waltheof, is distinctly asserted by all onr best authorities. But we 
elsewhere find mention of a siege of Dol by William which is placed 
several years later. In the note in Bouquet, xii 566, S96, it is 
suggested that the accounts refer to two different events. I have 
in my notes to the text referred to the statements in our own 
Chronicles, in Elorence, in Orderic, and in William of Malmesbury. 
And I have mentioned that neither Orderic nor William speaks of 
the presence of Philip, which, besides our own authorities, is 
witnessed to by a charter of Marmoutier quoted by Prevost in 
his edition of Orderic, ii 291, “Factum est hoc in anno et in 
ipsis diebus quando ibat Rex Francise Philippus in Bntanmam ad 
pugnandum Regem Anglorum, qua ibi obsidebat Dolum castrum ” 
But the special part of Ordenc’s evidence is that his words would 
at first sight imply that the marriage of Alan and Constance took 
place very soon after the siege of Dol in 1076 He sa^s (544 C) ; 

“ Deinde prudens Rex, ut se vincere virtute Britones non posse 
prospexit, aliud consilium sibi posteiisque commodum sollerter 
prsecogitavit. Cum Alanno Fergano fcedus amicitise firmavit, eique 
Constantiam filiam suam m conjugium Cadomi honorifice copulavit. 
Quae cum viro suo fere xv annis venerabiliter vixit.” 

The fifteen yeais must be reckoned to the death of Constance in 
1090, so that it is plain that Orderic, when he wrote this passage, 
thought that she was married directly after the siege of 1076 
But he himself shows elsewhere (see p 651) that she was still un- 
married m 1081, and the Breton writers put the mainage in 1086 
or 1087 See Chron Brit, Monce, i 103, Bouquet, xii 559, 
“Alanus duxit Constantiam filiam Regis Guillelmi Anglorum in 
uxorem.’^ So Chron. Kemperlegiense, Bouquet, xu. 362, and Chron. 
Ruyense, Monce, i. 151 , Bouquet, xii. 563 Cf Chron Briocense, 
Bouquet, xii. 566, where however Alan’s marriage with Constance is 
wrongly placed after his marriage with Hermengarde of Anjou 
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(see p 651) It IS impossible to resist this evidence for 1086 as 
the year of the marriage Rather than put back the marriage, as 
Prevost does, to 10^77, we must give up Orderic’s story altogether. 
But the two stories may be reconciled, if we suppose a betrothal in 
1076 and a marriage ten years later, and that Ordeiic, when 
writing the account of the siege of Dol, confounded the two I do 
not know that there is any evidence as to the age of Constance 

To speak of Alan as Count before his time is no veiy wonderful 
slip ; but it does not afiFect the question as to the two sieges He 
did not become Count till after the date given to the second But, 
as he was Count at the time of the marriage m 1086, it may be 
thought to show that Orderic did not simply confound a betrothal 
and a marriage, but misdated the marriage altogether. 

The real difficulty is as to the second sie^. Among the Breton 
and Angevin writers, the Amgevin Chronicle of Saint Albinus 
(Labbe, i 276 , Bouquet, sii 479) is the only one which mentions 
our first siege. Under 1076 it records ^^obsidio Dolensis.” In the 
Chronicle of RaynaM of Anjou (Bouquet, xii. 479) we read, “ Anno 
1086, in mense Septembri, Comes Hormannoium, qui et Rex 
Angloium, Willelmus obsedit in Britanniis castrum quod dicitur 
Dolum, quod quum dm obsedisset, nihil profecit, sed etiam machi- 
nis suis succensis ab eo infructuose discessit, defendentibus illud 
fortibus Andegavorum mihtibus ” The Breton writers take care 
not to mention this valiant Angevin contmgent, and they give the 
siege an earlier date Thus in the Chromcon Briocense (Bouquet, 
xii. 567) we lead, “Hie autem Hoellus, post mortem Conani fratris 
Havisse uxoris suse, fecit bella adversus Goffindum Comitem cogno- 
mento Granonem apud castrum Doli, Guillelmo Comite Normanno- 
rum sibi auxiliante per quadiagmta dies ingemis et aliis machinati- 
onibus obsedit, quod mimme capere potuit Et aimo sequenti, hoc 
est anno Domim mlxxxiii, Hoellus a sms capitur et eodem anno 
montur.'* And the death of Howel, but without any mention 
of his capture, appears in other Breton Chromcles in Bouquet, xii. 
SS9j 561. 

It seems quite impossible that this description and that of the 
Norman and English writers can refer to the same event. Besides 
the difference of date, all the circumstances are different. In the 
one story William appears the enemy of the Breton Count, in the 
other as his ally But this last state of things falls in very well with 
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the suggestion which I have before made as to a betrothal in 1076 
and a marriage in 1086. On the other hand, it is hard to join the 
Breton story on to Wilham’s acts in 1083 as recorded by English 
and NTorman writers, and it is quite impossible to give up the siege 
of 1076 or to move it to any later time The distinct evidence of 
all our own writers, supported by the one Angevin Chronicle, seems 
quite conclusive. 


NOTE SS. p. 648. 

The Battle op Geeberoi 

The account in Orderic leaves out all mention of the personal 
encounter between William and his son. I follow the account in 
the Chronicles, It is recorded in both, and each gives some details 
of its own. The account in Peterborough, 1079, nms thus ; 

“ And ])i ilcan geare se cyng Willelm gefeaht togeanes his sunu 
Eotbearde wi^utan Normandige be anum castele Gerbome^ hatte, 
and se cyng Willelm wear^ jjser gewundod and his hors ofslagen J)e 
he on sset, eao his sunu Willelm wear^ ]?8er gewundod and fela 
manna ofslagene ” 

Here we get the name of the castle and the wound of William 
Eufus. In the Worcester version these are not mentioned, but we 
get the gallant exploit of Tokig instead, 

"Her Eotbert feht wi^ his feeder and hine on ]?a hand gewundade, 
and his hors wear^ under ofscoten and se J?e him o^er tobrohte 
wear^ Jjserrihte mid anan arblaste ofscoten, jjset wses Tokig 
Wiggodes sunu, and fela jjser wurdon ofsleegen and eac gefangene,” 
Then follows the passage which I quoted m p, 649. 

Florence this time forsakes both Chromcles, and gives a version 
which reads like a softening of the genuine story. It might even 
seem that the exploit of Tokig was transferred to Eobert , 

"Eex Willelmus fiko suo Eotbeito, ante castellum Gerbothret, 
quod ei Eex Phihppus prsestiterat, dum pugnam intulerit, ab ipso 
vulneratus in brachio, de suo dejectus est emissario; sed mox ut 
ilium per vocem cognovisset, festmus descendit, ac ilium suum 
cabaUum ascendere jussit, et sic abire permisit Ille autem, multis 
suorum occisis nonnulhsque captis, ac filio suo Willelmo cum multis 
aliis vulnerato, fiigam iniit 
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Hoger of "Wendover (li i6) cuts the stoiy shoit, but add' a new 
element m a curse pronounced upon Robeit by his fathei , ' Hex 
Willelmus, contra Robertum filium suum bellum agenss anud 
Gerberai castrum Gallise, equo pulsus c&t^ et Willelmus nlius ejus 
vulneratus, et multi de su^ familii mterfectij quaproptci Hex 
maledixit Hoberto iSlio suo, quam maledictionem^ antequam obiret^ 
expertus est evidenter ” 

Matthew Paris (i. 21), as usual, follows Roger but wuh some 
improvements. The battle gets the epithet of cruentiss rium ’’ 
William Rufus is not merely “vulneiatus” but ‘‘gravitei lae^us,' 
and the fight is said to happen ^^apud Aichenbiai,’ on which Str 
Frederick Madden remarks, " The spot here indicated appears to be 
Aucky m Bray^ situated about six miles south-west of G^erbcrai/ 
Matthew is also more full about the curse , 

Rex in mentis amaritudine maledixit Roberto f ho suo , unde 
ipse Robertus multipliciter maledictionem patcinam ante moitem, 
quam turpem subiit, m multis agendis evidentei est expertus Et 
tunc pater abstulit ei Normanniam, sed moriturus ad msstantiam cir- 
cumstantium, quia cruce signabatur, vel in pioximo pro patre 
signandus erat, earn ei restituit ” 

There is somethmg specially chaiming m the notion of Robert 
having already taken the cross, and of William thinking of taking 
it, in 1087 

Lastly, the Hyde writer (297), as usual, has his own version 
The wound is transferred from the hand to the foot, and it is ckaily 
not meant to be inflicted by the hand of Robeit A stiange stoiy 
connecting William’s death with the mdi with Robti*t is also 
added , 

‘^Accidit quidam die, ut cum sais in IsToimannipm ingicbsus, 
csedibus et rapinis msisteiet, occuiiitque ei patei cum exeicitu, et 
fugientem prosecutus castrum quoddam intiaie compulit Ubi 
dum Rex cum suis obstreperet de foris sagittd in pede ex impioviso 
est percussus, Quumque sanguinem defluere cerneret, teiribilitei 
imprecatus est ne umquam Robertus films suushseieditatis suae jura 
perciperet Quse imprecatio quantum valuit tempora sequentia 
satis ostendunt Fertur autem quod, dum eumdem filium suum 
oppugnaret, valde fatigatus et sudoie perfusus potum petient, 
aquamque fiigidam sibi oblatam bibens, simul cum fiigoie mortem, 
pro hoc dolor * nimis cito potaveiit 

3 G 2 
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NOTE TT. p. 655. 

The Beteothal op William's Daxtohtee to Alfonso 

Oeoebic (573 C, B), calling the daughter of William who was 
betrothed to Alfonso Agatha, and making her the same who had 
been betrothed to Harold, tells her story thus ; 

Agatha Kegis filia, quse pnus fuerat Heraldo desponsata, post- 
modum Amfiircio Eegi Galliciae per proeos petenti missa est 
desponssftida. Sed quse priori sponso ad votum gavisa non est, 
secundo sociari valde abominata est. Anglum viderat et dilexerat 
Sed Hibero conjungi niTnis metuit, quern numquam perspexerat. 
Omnipotenti ergo efiudit precem lacrimosam, ne duceretur ipsa in 
Hispaniam, sed ipse potius susciperet earn Oiavit, et exaudita est , 
obiterque virgo defuncta est.” 

William of Malmesbury (111 276), distinguishing between the 
betrothed of Harold and the betrothed of Alfonso, tells nearly the 
same stoiy of the latter, “Aldefonso Gallicise Eegi per nuntios 
jurata, virgineam mortem impetravit a Deo. Eepertus in defunctse 
genibus callus crebrarum ejus orationum mdex est.” 

The date of this proposed maniage is by no means easy to fix. 
We must not forget the lemarkable passage of William of Poitiers 
(120) about two brother Kings in Spam disputmg for a daughter 
of Wilham . “ Hispanise Eeges duo geimani, auditl ejus magni- 
tudine, natam ejus in matrimonium cupientissime petierunt, suum 
et regnum et postentatem hac magmficatuii af&nitate. Nam et 
lis yalde inimica inter ipsos propter earn 01 ta est, minime dege- 
nerem sed ommno dignam tali parente, sic moribus ornatam, sic 
in amore Christi studiosam, ut Eeginis et sanctimonialibus exemplo 
esse posset puella non velata.” If the Archdeacon pays the faintest 
respect to chronology, all this is placed before William came into 
England. But Alfonso of Leon and Sancho of Castile did not suc- 
ceed their father Ferdinand till 1065 (Ait de Verifier les Dates, iii. 
741), and the most stirring time of their warfare was in 1070-1072. 
But there was an earlier struggle of brothers m the former genera- 
tion, namely the war between Feidmand and his bi other Garcias, 
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whicL is recorded in the Chronicle of Saint Masentins (Lahbe, ii. 
2io) under the year 1058 (see Ai*t de Yerifier les Dates, u. s) 
But this was wonderfully eaily for any one to be thinking of a 
daughter of William, who could hardly have yet displayed the 
remarkable excellences of which we hear, and the Kings concerned 
are not Alfonso and his brothei, but their father and uncle Agam, 
in the same Chronicle of Saint Maxentius, 1069, we read that 
Alfonso married a daughter of Guy-Geoffrey of Aquitame, of whom 
we have heard before (see vol lu. p. 137) She is said to have 
been divorced and Alfonso to have married again in 1080, so that 
the chronology becomes nearly hopeless. 


NOTE UU. p. 718. 

The Claim: op Ascelih 

The story of Ascelin appears in Orderic and, with some varieties, 
in Wace and Benoit. It appears also in WilHam of Malmesbury (lii. 
283), in the Hyde writer (297), in Eadmer (Hist. Nov. 13, Selden), 
and in William of Newburgh (i 1 3), who is copied by Walter of 
Hemingburgh (1. 19) But none of them give the name of the 
claimant. In William of Newburgh he is simply ^^quidam;” 
Eadmer calls him “quidam rusticus,’^ and the Hyde writer 
venis satis infimus ” William of Malmesbury’s version is, “ Miles 
quidam, ad cujus patrimomum locus ille pertinuerat, clard contestans 
voce rapinam, sepulturam mhibmt, dicens avito jure solum suum 
esse, nec ilium in loco quern violenter invaserat pausare debere” 
In Walter of Hemingburgh “ teriibihter accedit, omnipotentis Dei 
prgetento nomine " He adds much the same comment as WiHiam 
of Malmesbury ; Obstupuere omnes qui aderant, transitorise domi- 
nationis actum considerantes, ut pnnceps potentissimus, qui tarn 
late dommatus fuerat vivus, locum corporis sui capacem mortuus 
sine quereM non haberet.” Ordenc’s stoiy should be compared 
with the charter of Henry the Second to Saint Stephen’s in 
Neustiia Pia, 634, referred to by M Hippeau, Saint-Etienne, 34 ; 
“Yendidit Kannulfus filius Anselmi [M. Hippeau seems to read 
Ascehm] Willelmo Abbati Sancti Stephani omnem terram sui juris 
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intra eccUsiam &t circa, et quidquid ecclesia ab eo emerat in omni- 
bus locis, sub eS conditione nt non liceat vel ipsi vel alicui suo 
bsBredi m rebus prsedictis aliquem quandoque clamorem facere 
In Me venditione comprebensa est omnmo terra quam babuerat 
preeter domum propriam et duo jugera prati et unum jugerum 
terrse cum tribus vii'gis Hsec quidem omnia ita diffimvit et fir- 
mavit coram altan Sancti Stepbani et coram Abbate etmagn^ parte 
conventbs, prsesente uxore su^ et prsesentibus liberis et conceden- 
tibus atque cum patre donantibus ” A little way on we read, 
‘‘Vendidit Lanfranco Rannulfus filius Ascelini quatuor jugera terrse 
aridse unde lapides extrabuntur ad opus monasterii.” Both these 
sales belong to an earlier time than tbe death of William, as the 
Abbot William of tbe charter is tbe William who was now Arch- 
bishop of Rouen; see p. 66 1. 

One can hardly doubt that these passages refer to tbe same land 
and tbe same family as the story in Orderic To me they cei- 
tainly suggest tbe idea that there may have been two sides to tbe 
question, and perhaps tbe more so when we mark tbe unusual care 
which tbe charter seems to take to bar all possible claims, and tbe 
equal vehemence with which Ascelm, in Wace’s version, is made to 
deny all sales or transfers. We must further remember that tbe 
terms ^^violenter” and ‘'par la force” do not necessarily mean 
more than an occupation alleged to be illegal, just like "per vim” 
in Domesday or “mid unlage” in our own charters And I am 
inclined to give William the benefit of tbe same favourable con- 
struction which in a somewhat similar case I have asked for Harold , 
see voL ii. p. 544. 

One of the gates of Caen was called Porte Arthur , see Wace, 
16407 ; Hippeau, Saint-Etienne, p. 36. 

Tbe objection to burying Wilham in ground not his own may 
be compared with tbe scruples of Simon of Valois about his father , 
see above, p, 653. 
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I add a few things which have occurred to me while putting 
these Notes together. 

1. The answer of the men of Exeter to William in p. 146 may 
be compared with the answer of the Tyrians to Alexander under 
circumstances not unlike those of William before Exeter. They 
first promise (Arrian, 11. 15 9) to obey all his commands {irpaao-eiv 
6 Tt hv mayyiKKn ^AXe^avBpos ) , but when he demands to enter 
the city, they draw back (li 16. ii) ; ra pep ^fXXa or^tVt noieiv 
6 TiTTcp iTrayyihXri *AXe|avd/ 30 ff, els be rrjv froKof prp-e rtm TLeptrav prjre 
MaKebovcDP 

2. The story of William’s humiliation before Ealdred is also 
found in William of Newburgh, i. 1 2 ; Cujus motum ille (Willelmus) 
non sustmens, ad pedes ejus (Aldredi) procidit, veniam petiit, satis- 
factionem spopondit. Quumque optimates qui aderant suaderent, 
ut regem prostratum erigeret; ^ Smite, ^ inquit, ^ ilium jacere ad 
pedes Petri.’ Plane in hoc et quanta fuerit ferocissimi principis 
praesulis circa principem auctoritas atque fiducia, satis declaratum 
est ” This is copied by Walter of Hemingburgh, i 10 

3. In speaking of Battle Abbey (p 409), I ought to have men- 
tioned the legend which says that the blood of the slain is still to 
be seen, a legend which I found in fiill force on the spot The 
story is told by William of Newbmgh, 1 13, where he cites it as 
a proof of the injustice of William^s invasion, ^‘Sane quod idem 
(Willelmus) Christianos innoxios Ijpstiliter Christianus impetiit, et 
tanto sibi sanguine Ohristiano regnum paravit, quantse apud homines 
glonse, tantse etiam apud Deum noxse fuit Cujus rei argumentum 
est quod a testibus fide digms accepimus ” He then mentions the 
foundation of the Abbey, and goes on , " Denique m eodem monas- 
terio locus ille ubi Anglorumpro patria dimicantium maxima strages 
facta est, si forte modico imbre maduerit, verum sanguinem et 
quasi recentem exsudat: ac si aperte per ipsam rei evidentiam 
dicatur, quod adhuc vox tanti sanguinis Christiani clamet ad Deum 
de terra, quae aperuit os suum et suscepit eundem sangumem de 
manibus fetrum, id est Christianorum ” This is copied by Walter 
of Hemingburgh, 1. 20. 
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Matthew Paris in the AbbreTiatio Chronicoriun (iii 169) strangely 
makes the consecration of the chnrch of Battle happen within the 
year after the battle itself, and seemingly before William’s corona- 
tion , Ecclesiam, qnam Bellnm appellavit, anno sequenti sollem- 
niter fecit dedicari , nbi jurans et certissime promittens se dilec- 
tissimi Eegis Edwardi leges mviolabiliter observatuium, et vestigia 
ejus sequendo gentem Anglicanam sincere corde conservatam dilec- 
tnmm, gratanter ob omnibus est susceptus Et Londonias veniens, 
a embus cunctis est honoratus et [ab] Aldredo, Archiepiscopo 
Eboracensi, apud Westmonasterium coronatus est ” 

4. There is a good deal of confiision as to the dates of the 
Abbots of Ely, and I seem to have been misled m pp 482, 483 
by following the marginal dates in Stewart’s Historia Eliensis. 
Neither that version nor the version of Thomas of Ely in Anglia 
Sacra is quite consistent in its chronology From the Winchester 
Annals (Ann Mon.ii 33) it seems plain that Simeon was appointed, 
not in 1086, but in 1082 Godfrey administered the church of 
Ely for seven years (Stewart, 251) This takes us back to 107s, 
in which year, according to Wharton’s note in Anglia Sacra 
(i 610), Theodwine died in the month of December, after an 
incumbency of two years and a half He could not have died in 
1074, as Thomas of Ely says in his text, because he signs the 
decrees of the Council of London in 1075 It follows therefore 
that Theodwine’s predecessor Thurstan piobably died early in 
1073 He could not have lived till 1076, nor yet have died, as 
Thomas of Ely makes him, m :^7i, because he signs the decrees 
of the Council of Windsor m 1072 (Will. Malm in. 298) The 
confusion is probably due to a mistake of the writer of the 
Historia Eliensis, who mistook the five years assigned to Thur- 
stan’s abbacy by Thomas of Ely (Anglia Sacra, i 610) for five 
years after the suriender in 1071. But the leckoning of five years 
must be wrong, because both Thomas of Ely (Anglia Sacra, 1. 609) 
and the Ely History (Gale, ii ch 44) make Thurstan appointed 
by Harold in ro66 Thurstan theiefore was Abbot just seven 
yeais ^ Thomas of Ely probably got his five years by confounding 
the surrender m 1071 with Thurstan’s death m 1073 The order 
will therefore stand thus ; 
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, Thurstan , 1066 — 1073. 

Theodwine . . . 1073 — 1075. 

Administration of Godfrey . 1075 — 1082. 

Simeon . . . X082 — 1094. 

5 The history of Kichildisj of which I have said something in 
page 533, comes out more fully in the Genealogia Comitum 
Flandriee (Pertz, ix 320-322) Some of the details are cuiious, 
and Richildis, like some of our other heroines, must have been 
far from young at the time of William Fitz-Oshern's wooing 
By her former husband Hermann she had a son Roger, who was 
conveniently made Bishop of ChS,lons^ “Vitricus ejus Balduinus 
pro nimi^ simplicitate minus sseculo idoneum clericatu et Cata- 
launensi episcopio sublimare procuravit, ejus haereditate ita sihi 
usmpatl ” She and Baldwin were excommunicated by Engelbert 
Bishop of Oambray on the ground of kmdred between Bald- 
win and Hermann, but Pope Leo the Ninth, who was uncle of 
Bichildis, partly released them in the Council of Eheims m 1049 
(see vol. 11. p 1 1 2), “Hanc meruerunt indulgentiam ut in con- 
jugio quidem, sed absque carnali commixtione manerent.” (Yet, 
according to the same account, their son Ainulf was only fifteen 
years old m 1070 ) During her regency we hear of her “ muliebris 
msolentia,'' her “ tyrannis,” “ superbia,*' and the “ nimia crudelitas 
qua in clerum et populum sseviebat,” and especially of her spoliations 
of the church. Her dealmgs with William Fitz-Osbern are thus 
described , “ Mulier rixosa et callida . nec erubescens trigamiam 
conatur adhuc nubere cuidam Guillelmo subcomiti superbo de Nor- 
mannia, in hoc quoque commovens amplius contra se quosdam 
Flandriarum principes et populum/' Robert has an interview 
with Eichildis at Ghent and demands the possession of what is 
oddly called his “ paternum regnum” but Eichildis, “ femineo 
furore exagitata, injuriosis responsionibus protestatur /' the “ in- 
junosse responsiones " taking the form of five hexameters. Robert 
appeals to King Philip, who promises him help, but is bribed by 
Richildis, who “consilio Regis comperto, animum ejus quattuor 
millium librarum auri sponsione corrupit et ab incepto negotio 
fraudulenter revocavit.” We then get a minute account of the 
war and of the battle of Cassel, with the further details that both 
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Eichildis and Robert were taken prisoners, but were afterwards 
released But we get no mention of the persons in whom we are 
specially interested, except so far as they come under the geneial 
head of “ Normanni.” We also hear of the reformation of Richildis, 
and of the holy life of her later days. 

6. I know not how I came, when writing the account of the 
English Waiangians in pp. 628, 633, to pass by the second mention 
of their exploits in Orderic, 640, 642, where he gives an account 
of the campaign of Dyrrhachion, but does not mention the exploits 
of the English in the battle. He has a curious panegyric on 
Alexios, and tells us (641 B) of his takmg the English into his 
especial favour ; Anglos qui, perempto Heialdo Rege, cum pro- 
ceribus regni Albionem reliquerant et a facie Willelmi Regis per 
pontum in Thraciam navigaverant, Alexius in amicitiam sibi ascivit, 
eisque pnncipale palatium regiosque thesauios palam commenda- 
vit , qumetiam eos capitis sui rerumque suarum custodis posuit.” 
This is so ft,r not in favour of my theory of a special migration in 
ro8i, 

A great number of passages bearmg on the history of the 
Warangians are collected by Zeuss, Die Deutsclien und die Nachbwr-' 
stammef 560, 561. In the wildness of Byzantine ethnology they 
are called Geimans, Celts, and Bntons, but the most remaikable 
passage is one winch does not immediately concern the Warangians, 
but which shows how thoroughly the notions of axeman and 
Englishman were identified m Byzantme minds, and how it had 
not wholly passed out of memory that the land which was then 
England had once been Britain This is in Nikitas, Isaac Angelos, 
ii 8 (p 267, Pans) , Philip Augustus and Richard Cceur de Lion 
appear as o pri^ ^payyias Kai 6 tS>v ireXeKviPopcov KaTdpx<»>v Bp€TavvS>Vf 
ots vvv <l)a(nv 'lyickivovs^ and directly after Richard is ^lyyXlcov pijf, 

7 . I do not profess to know with certainty what Florence means 
by the word Ytene,” which he gives as the English name of the New 
Forest (see p. 612), but some light is thrown upon it by a passage 
m the genealogies attached to his Chronicle, i 276, where we are 
told that William Rufus ‘^in provinci^ Jutaium in Novd Forest^, 
sagitta peicussus, sine filiis occubuit.’^ I presume that Ytene 
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Dmdorfii Tomi II 1849 8vo cloth, los 

The Text, Vol I 5s. 6d The Notes, Vol. II 4s. 6d. 
Sophocles: Scholia Graeca: 

Vol I ed P Elmsley, A M 1825. 8vo cloth, 4s 6d, 

Vol 11 ed. Gml Dindorfius 1S52. 8vo. cloth, 4s 6d 

Euripides : Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. Din- 
dorfii Tomi II. 1834 8vo cloth, los 

Euripides : Annotationes Guil Dmdorpi. Partes II. 1840. 
8vo cloth, los 

Euripides : Scholia Graeca, ex Godicibus aucta et emendata a 
Gml Dindorfio Tomi IV, 1863. 8vo clolh, ll 16s* 

Euripides: Alcestis, ex recensione Gml. Dmdorfii. 1834, 8vo. 
sewed, 2s 6d, 

Aristophanes : Comoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. 
Dmdorfii. Tomi II. 1835 8vo, clo^, iis. 
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Aristophanes: Annotationes Guil. Dmdorfii. Partes II. 1837. 

8 VO elothy IIS 

Aristophanes : Scholia Graeca, ex Codicibus aucta et emendata 
a Gml. Dmdorfio Partes III. 1839. 8vo cZo/if, i 7 

Aristophanem, Index in : J. Caravellae. 1822, 8vo. ckth^ 3J. 

Metra Aeschyh Sophoelis Buripidis et Aristophanis. De- 
scripta a Gml. Dmdorfio Accedit Chronologia Scemca 1842 8vo. 
clothe 35. 

Anecdota Graeea Oxoniensia. Edidit J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. 
Tomi IV. 1834-1837. 8vo. clothe iZ 2s 

Anecdota Graeca e Codd. MSS. Bibliothecae Regiae Parisien- 
sis. Edidit J A Cramer, ST P. Tomi IV 1 839-1 841 8vo cloth ^ 
iZ 2S 

Apsinis et Longini Hhetoriea E Codicibus MSS recensuit 
Job, Bakms 1849. 8vo. cloth, 3s 

Aristoteles ; ex recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri, Accedunt In- 
dices Sylburgiam Tomi XI 1837 8vo cloth, 2I los. 

Each volume separately, 5s. 6d 

Catnlli Veronensis Iiiber. Recognovit, apparatum cnticum 
prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, AM 1867 8vo. 
cloth, 1 6s 

Catnlli Veronensis Carmina Seleeta, secundum recogni- 
tionem Robinson Ellis, A M Extra fcap 8vo cloth, 3s 6d. 

Choerobosci Dictata in Theodosii Canones, necnon Epimerismi 
in Psalmos E Codicibus MSS edidit Thomas Gaisford, S T P. Tomi 
III 1842 8vo cloth, 15s 

Demosthenes: ex recensione Guil. Dmdorfii. Tomi I. II. III. 
rv. 1846. 8vo clothj il is, 

Demosthenes : Tomi V. VI. VII, Annotationes Interpretum. 
1849 8 VO cloth, 15s. 

Demosthenes: Tomi VIII. IX. Scholia. 1851. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 

Harpocratioms Lexicon, ex recensione G. Dmdorfii. Tomi 
II 1854, 8vo cloth, los fid, 

Hercnlanensinm Volnmmnm Partes II. 1824, 1825. 8vo. 
cloth, los 

Homerus ; Dias, cum brevi Annotatione C. G. Heynii, Acce- 
dunt Scholia minora. Tomi II. 1834. cloth, 15s 

Homerus; Hias, ex rec. Guil Dmdorfii 1856. 8vo cloth, 5s, 6cl 

Homerus : Scholia Graeca m Iliadem. Edited by Prof. W, Din- 
dorf, after a new collation of the Venetian MSS. by D. B Monro, 
M.A , Fellow of Oriel College Z/z the Press, 
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Homerns: Odyssea, ex rec. Guil. Dmdorfii, 1835. 8vo. chtb, 
5s 

Homerus : Scholia Graeca m Odysseam. Edidit Guil. Dmdorfius. 

Tomi II 1855 8vo clothe 15s 6d 

Homerum, Index m. Seben. 1780. 8vo. chtb^ 6 s» 6 d. 

Oratores Attiei ex recensione Bekken : 

I Antiphon, Andocides, et Lysias 1822. 870 cloth, p 
II, Isocrates. 1822 8vo cloth, 7s. 

HI Isaens, Aeschines, Lycurgas, Dmarchns, etc 1823. 8vo. 
cloth, 7s, 

Scholia Graeca m Aeschmem et Isocratem. Edidit G, Dindor- 

fius 1852 8vo. cloth, 4s 

ParoemiograpM Graeci, quorum pars nunc pnmum ex Codd, 

MSS. vulgatur Edidit T Gaisford, S T P 1836. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d 

Plato : The Apology, with a revised Text and English Notes, 
and a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by James Riddell, M A 1867 8vo. 
cloth, 8s od 

Plato : Philebus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 

Edward Poste, M A. i860. 8vo. cloth, p. 6d, 

Plato : Sophistes and Politicus, with a revised Text and Eng- 

lish Notes, by L Campbell, M A. 1866. 8vo cloth, i8s. 

Plato : Theaetetus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 

L Campbell, M A 1861 8vo cloth, gs 

Plato : The Dialogues, translated into English, with Analyses 
and Introductions, by B Jowett, M A , Master of Balhol College and 
Regius Professor of Greek A new Edition in 5 volumes, nearly ready 

Plato : The Bepublic, with a revised Text and English Notes, 
by B Jowett, M A , Master of Balliol College and Regius Professor of 
Greek Demy 8vo. Preparing 

Plotinus. Edidit F. Creuzer. Tomi III. 1835. 4to. cloth, 
il 8s 

Stobaei Plonlegium Ad MSS fidem emendavit et supple vit 

T Gaisford, S TP Tomi IV 1822 8vo cloth, il 

Stobaei Eclogarum Physicarum et Ethicarum libn duo. Ac- 
cedit Hieroclis Commentarms in aurea carmina Pythagoreorum Ad 
MSS Codd recensmt T. Gaisford, ST.P. Tomi II 1850. 8vo 
cloth, lls 

Xenophon : Historia Graeca, ex recensione et cum annotatio- 

nibus L Dmdorfii Second Edition, 1852 8vo cloth, 10 s. 6d 

Xenophon: Expeditio Cyn, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Din- 

dorfii Second Edition, 1855. 8vo cloth, los. 6fl? 
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Xenoplion: Institutio Gyri, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L, Din- 

dorfii 1857 clothe lOs.Cd, 

Xenophon: Memorabilia Socratis, ex rec. et cum annotatt, L. 

Dmdorfii 1862. 8vo. clothe p, 6 d» 

Xenophon : Opuscula Politica Equestna et Venatica cum Arri- 
ani Libello de Venatione, ex rec. et cum annotatt L Dmdorfii 1866 
8vo. cloth, los. 6d. 


THE HOLY SCE.IPTXTBES, See. 

The Holy Bible in the earliest English Versions, made from the 
Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe and his followers edited by the Rev 
J. Forshall and Sir F Madden. 4 vols 1850 royal 4to, cloth, 3Z. 3s 

The Holy Bible: an exact reprint, page for page, of the Author- 

ized Version published in the year i6ji Demy 410 half bound, il is 

Vetus Testamentum Q-raeee cum Varus Lectionibus. Edi- 
tionem a R Holmes, S T P mchoatam continuavit J Parsons, STB. 
Tomi V 1798-1827 foho, 7L 

Vetus Testamentum Graeee secundum exemplar Vaticanum 
Romae editum Accedit potior vanetas Codicis Alexandnni Tomi III 
1848 i2mo cloth, 145. 

Ongenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt; sive, Veterum Inter- 
pretum Graecorum m totum Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta Edidit 
Fndencus Field, AM. 2 vols 1 867-1 S74 4to cloth, gs 

Pentateuehus Hebraeo-Samaritanus Charactere Hebraeo-Chal- 

daico Edidit B Blayney 1790 8vo cloth, gs 

Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Latma, cum Paraphrasi 

Anglo-Saxonica Edidit B Thorpe, F A S 1835 8vo cloth, 10 s 6d 

Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Gallica e Cod. MS in Bibl. 
Bodleiana adservato, una cum Versione Metnca aliisque Monumentis 
pervetustis Nunc pnmum descnpsit et edidit Franciscus Michel, Phil, 
Doct i860 8vo cloth, los 6fl? 

Libri Prophetarum Majorum, cum Lamentationibus Jere- 
miae, in Dialecto Linguae Aegyptiacae Memphitica seu Coptica Edidit 
cumVersioneLatinaH Tattam,STP Tomi II 1852 8vo cloth, ip 

Libri duodeeim Prophetarum Minorum in Lmg. Aegypt. 

vulgo Coptica Edidit H Tattam, A M. 1836 8vo cloth, 8s ed 

Hovum Testamentum Graece. Antiquissimorum Codicum 
Textus in ordine parallelo dispositi Accedit collatio Codicis Sinaitici 
Edidit E H Hansell, STB Tomi III, 1864 8vo, half tnorocco, 

2 /. I2S 6d, 
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Ifovmii TestamentTim G-raeee. Accedunt parallela S. Scnp- 
turae loca, netnon vetus capitulorum notatio et canones Eusebii Edidit 
Carolus Lloyd, S T P R , necnon Episcopus Oxoniensis, 1869. iSmo. 
clothe 3s, 

The same on writing paper, with large margin, small 4to. 

clothe los, 6 d 

Novum Testamentum Graece juxta Exemplar Millianum. 

x868 i8mo clotb, 2s 6 d 

The same on writing paper, with large margin, small 4to. 

clothe 6 s 6 d 

Bvangelia Sacra Graecae. Tlie ^ext of Mill, 1870. fcap. 8vo. 

limpt is 6 d 

The Kew Testament in Greek and English, on opposite 
pages, arranged and edited by E. Cardwell, D.D. 3 vols 1837. crown 
8vo cloli, Os 

ETovi Testamenti Versio Syriaea Philoxeniana. Edidit Jos. 

White, S TP Tomi IV. 1778-1803,410 clothe il Ss 

Kovum Testamentum Coptiee, cura D, Wilkins. 1716, 4to. 
cloth f 12s 6 d 

Appendix ad edit. N. T. Gr. e Cod. MS Alexandrmo a C. G. 

Woide descnpti SubjiciturCodicisVaticam coUatio 1799 2/2$ 

Evangellorum Versio Gothiea, cum Interpr. et Annott, E 
Benzelii Edidit, et Gram Goth praemisit, E Lye, AM 1759 410. 
cloth, 12s 6 d 

Diatessaron ; sive Histona Jesu Ghristi ex ipsis Evangelistarnm 

yerbis apte dispositis confecta Ed J White 1856 lamo, cloth, 6 d, 

Canon Muratorianus. The earliest Catalogue of the Books of 
the New Testament Edited with Notes and a Facsimile of the MS in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, by S P Tregelles, LL D 1868 4to. 
cloth, I os 6 d 

The Eive Books of Maccabees, in English, with Notes and 

Illustrations by Henry Cotton, D C L 1833 8vo cloth, los 6 d 

The Ormulum, now first edited from the ongmal Manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library (Anglo-Saxon and English), by R M White, 
D D 2 vols 1853 8vo cloth, ll is 

Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, a J Lightfoot. A new 

edition, by R Gandell, M.A 4 vols 1859 8vo cloth, ll is 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, &c. 

Athanasius ; The Orations of St. Athanasius against the Arians. 
With an Account of his Life By William Bnght, D D., Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Oxford Crown 8vo cloth, ^s. 

Catenae Graecorum Fatrum in Novum Testamentum. Edidit 
J A Cramer, S T.P. Tomi VUI. 1838-1844. 8vo. cloth, aL 4s. 
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Olementis Alexaaidiiiii Opera, ex recensione Guil. Dmdorfii. 

Tomi IV 1869 870. clothe 3/, 

Cynlli Archiepiscopi Alexandrmi in XII Prophetas. Edidit 

P E. Pusey, A.M. Tomi II 1868 8vo chth^ 2I 2 s 

CyriUi Archiepiscopi Alexandrmi in D. Joannis Evangelmm. 
Accedunt Fragmenta Varia necnon Tractatus ad Tiberium Diaconum 
Duo. Edidit post Aubertum P. E. Pusey, A M Tomi III 8vo. clothe 
22 5s. 

CyriUi Archiepiscopi Alexandrmi Commentani in Lucae Evan- 
gelmm quae supersunt Synace E MSS apud Mus. Britan edidit R. 
Payne Smith, A M. 1858. 4to cloth, ll 2s 

The same, translated by R Payne Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 1S59, 

870 cloth, 14s 

Ephraemi Syri, Rabulae Episcopi Edesseni, Balaei, aliorumque. 
Opera Selecta E Codd Synacis MSS in Museo Britannico et Biblio- 
theca Bodleiana asser7atis primus edidit J J 07 erbeck 1865 870 
cloth, ll Is 

A Latin translation of the above, by the same Editor. Pre- 

parmg 

Eusebil PamphiJi Eclogae Propheticae. E Cod MS. nunc 

pnmum edidit T Gaisford, STP 1842 870 cloth, 10s 6 d 

Eusebn Pamphali Evangelicae Praeparationis Libri XV Ad 
Codd MSS recensuit T Gaisford, STP Tomi IV 1843 870 
cloth, ll los 

Eusebu Pamphili Evangelicae Demonstratioiiis Libri X. Re- 

censuit T Gaisford, STP Tomi II 1852 S70 cloth, igs 

Eusebii Pamphili contia Hieroclem el Marcellum Libri. Re- 

censuit T Gaisford, STP 1852 870 cloth, 7s 

Eusebu Pamphili Historia Ecclesiastica . Annotationes Vari- 

orum Tomi II 1842 870 cloth, X'js 

Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, according to the text ot 
Burton With an Introduction by William Bright, D D Crown 870 
cloth, Ss 6 d 

Evagru Historia Ecclesiastica, ex recensione H. Valesii. 1844 

8vo cloth, 4s 

Irenaeus : The Third Book of St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 

against Heresies With short Notes, and a Glossary By H Deane, 

B D , Fellow of St John’s College, Oxford Crown 8vo cloth, 5s 

OrigenisPhilosophumena, sive omnium Haeresium Refutatio. 
E Codice Parisino nunc pnmum edidit Emmanuel Miller 1851 8vo 
cloth, I os 

Patrum Apostohcorum, S. dementis Romani, S Ignatii, S. 
Polycarpi, quae supersunt Edidit Guil Jacobson, S.T.P R. Tomi 11 
Fourth Edition, 1863 870 cloth, il, is 
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Reliquiae Saerae secundi tertiique saeciili. Recensuit M. J, 

Routh, S T P Tomi V. Second Edition^ 1 846-1 S48. 8vo. clothe ll 5^. 

Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Opuseula. Recensuit M. J, 
Routh, S T P, Tomi 11 . Third Edition^ 1858 8vo cloth, I os, 

Socratxs Scholastici Histona Ecclesiastica. Gr, et Lat. Edidit 

R Hussey, STB Tomi III 1853. 8vo cloth, 

Sozoxnem Histona Ecclesiastica, Edidit R. Hussey, S.T.B. 

Tomi III 1859 8vo cloth, Trice reduced to 15s 

Theodoreti Ecclesiasticae Historiae Libn V. Recensuit T. 

Gaisford, S T.P. 1854 8vo cloth, 7s 6d. 

THeodoreti Graecarum AfFectionuin Curatio. Ad Codices MSS, 
recensuit T Gaisford, S T.P. 1839. 8vo. cloth, ^s, 6 d 

Dowlmg (J. G.) Notitia Scriptorum SS.Patrum aliorumque vet. 
Eccles Mon quae in Collectiouibus Anetdotorum post annum Chnsti 
MDCC in lucem editis continentur 1839 8vo. cloth, 4s 6 d 

ECOLESIASTICAIi history, biography, &c. 

Baedae Histona Ecclesiastica. Edited, with English Notes, 
by George H Moberly, MA, Fellow of CCC, Oxford 1869. 
crown 8 VO. cloth, I os. 6 d, 

Bmgliam’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, and other 

Works 10 vols. 1855 8vo cloth, 3/ 3s * 

Burnetts History of the Reformation of the Chuich of Eng- 
land A new Edition Carefully revised, and the Records collated 
with the ongmals,, by N Pocock» M A. With a Preface by the Editor 
7 vols 1865 8vo 4/ 4s. 

Burnet’s Life of Sir M Hale, and Fell’s Life of Dr. Hammond. 

1856 small 8vo cloth, as 6 d, 

Cardwell’s Two Books of Common Prayer, set forth by 
authority in the Reign of King Edward VI, compared witli each other. 
Third Edition, 1852 8vo, cloth, *js, 

Cardwell’s Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church ot 
England , being a Collection of Injunctions, Declara.tions, Orders, Arti- 
cles of Inquiry, &c from 1546 to 1716. 2 vols 1843 8vo cloth, 

Cardwell’s History of Conferences on the Book of Common 

Prayer from 1551 to 1690. Third Edition, 1849 cloth, 6 d 

Cardwell’s Synodaha, A Collection of Ai tides of Religion, 
Canons, and Proceedings of Convocations in the Province of Canterbury, 
from 1547 to 1717 2 vols 1842 8vo cloth, 19s 

Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland Edited, after Spelmaii and Wilkins, by A W. 
Haddan, B D , and William Stubbs, M A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Oxford Vols I and III Medium 8vo cloth, each il is 
Vol, II. Part I, Medium 8vo. cloth, los, 6 d 
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Formularies of Faith set forth by the King’s Authority during 

the Reign of Henry VIII. 1856 8vo, clothe 7 ® 

Fxiller’s Church History of Britain. Edited by J . S. Brewer, 

M A 6 vols 1845 8vo. cloth, il 19s. 

Cribson’s Syuodus Anglicana. Edited by E. Cardwell, D.D. 

1854 8vo cloth, 6s, 

Hussey’s Kise of the Papal Power traced in three Lectures. 

Second Edition, 1^6^ fcap Z70, cloth, ^*6d, 

Ihett’s Origines Anglicanae (in continuation of Stillingfleet). 

Edited by J Gnffiths, M A 3 vols. 1855 8vo cloth, 15s 

J ohnj Bishop of Ephesus. The Third Part of his Ecclesias- 
tical History [In S3mac] Now first edited by William Cureton, 
M A 1853 4^0 cloth, il I2S 

The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. i860. 8vo. 

cloth, W 

Kmght’s Life of Dean Colet. 1823. 8vo. cloth, 7 s 6d, 

Le ISTeve’s Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae. Corrected and continued 
from 1715 to 1853 by T. DulFus Hardy 3 vols 1854. 8vo cloth, 

ll IS 

HoeUi (A.) Oateejiismus sive prima mstitutio disciplmaque 
Pietatis Christianae Latine explicata. Editio nova cura Guil Jacobson, 
•A.M 1844 8vo cloth, 5s 6d 

Prideaux’s Connection of Sacred and Profane History 2 vols 

1851 8vo cloth los 

Primers put foith in the Reign of Henry VIII, 1848. 8vo 

cloth, 5 s 

Becords of the Beformation. The Divorce, 1527 — 1533. 
Mostly now for the first time printed from MSS in the British Museum 
and other Libranes Collected and arranged by N. Pocock, MA 
2 vols 8 VO cloth, ll, 16s 

Keformatio Legum Ecelesiasticarum The Reformation of 
Ecclesiastical Laws, as attempted m the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, and Elizabeth Edited by E Cardwell, D D 1850 8vo cloth, 
6s 6d 

Shirley’s (W. W.) Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic 

Age Second Edition, 1874. fcap 8vo cloth, 3s 6d, 

Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane History connected (m con- 
tinuation of Pndeaux). 2 vols 1848 8vo cloth, 10s 

StiUingfleet’s Ongmes Bntannicae, with Lloyd’s Historical 
Account of Church Government Edited by T P Pantin, M.A 2 vols 
1842 8vo cloth, los. 

Stubbs’s (W.) B-egistrum Sacium Anglicanum. An attempt 
to exhibit the course of Episcopal Succession in England. 1858, small 
4to. cloth, 85 6d, 
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Strype’s "Works Complete, with a General Index. 27 vols, 
1821--1843 8 VO cloOs, 7/ 13s Sd Sold separately as follows — 
Memorials of Cranmer. 2 vols. 1840. 8vo. cloth^ iis. 

Life of Parker. 3 vols. 1828. 8vo. cIotA, 16s, 6d, 

Life of Grindal. 1821. 8vo. cloth^ 5s. 6d, 

Life of Whitgift. 3 vols. 1822. 8vo. clotJb, 16s, 6d, 

Life of Aylmer. 1820. 8 vo cloth, s^»^d, 

LifeofCheke. 1821. 8vo cloth, ^s, (id. 

Life of Smith. 1820. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 6d, 

Ecclesiastical Memorials. 6 vols. 1822, 8vo. cloth, iL 13J. 
Annals of the Reformation. 7 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 3 j. (d. 
General Index. 2 vols, 1828. 8vo. cloth, iis, 

Sylloge Confessiomim sub tempus Reformandae Ecclesiae edi- 
tarum Subjiciuntur Catechismus Heidelbergensis et Canones Synodi 
Dordrechtanae 1827 8vo cloth, Ss 

Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, See, 1824. 8vo. 
cloth, 6s 6d, 


EISraiilSH THEOLOGY. 

Beveridge's Discourse upon the XXXIX Articles The third 
complete Edttton, 8vo cloth, Zs 

Bilson on the Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church, with a 
Biographical Notice by R Eden, M A 1842 8vo cloth, 4s 

Biscoe’s Boyle Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 1840. 8vo. 
cloth, gs 6d 

Bull’s Works, with Nelson’s Life. By E. Burton, D.D. 
new Edition, 1846. 8 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2I gs 

Burnet’s Exposition of the XXXIX Articles. 1846. 8vo. 
cloth, 7s 

Burton’s (Edward) Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Divinity of Christ Second Edition, 1829 8vo cloth, p. 

Burton’s (Edward) Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Doctrine of the Trinity and of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
1831 8vo cloth, 3s 6d 

Butler’s Works, With an Index to the Analogy. 2 vols. 1874. 
8 VO. cloth, IIS, 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion. 1833. i2mo. cloth, 2s, 6d, 

Chandler’s Critical History of the Life of David 1853. 8vo. 
cloth, Ss 6d 

ChiUingworth’s Works. 3 vols. 1838. 8vo. cloth, il,is,6d 

Clergyman’s Instructor. Sixth Edition, 1855. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 6d, 

Comber’s Companion to the Temple ; or a Help to Devotion m 
the use of the Common Prayer 7 1841 870. cloth, il iis 6d 
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Cramner’s Works. Collected and arranged by H Jenkyns, 
M A , Fellow of Oriel College 4 vols 1834 8vo clothe iL xos 

Enchiridion Theologicnm Anti-Romanum. 

Vol. I Jeremy Taylor’s Dissuasive from Popery, and Treatise on 
the Real Presence 1852. 8vo clotbt Ss 
Vol. II, Barrow on the Supremacy of the Pope, with his Discourse 
on the Unity of the Church. 1852. 8vo cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Vol III. Tracts selected from Wake, Patrick, Stillmgfleet, Clagett, 
and others. 1837 8vo, cZo/h, jcis. 

[l*ell®a] Paraphrase and Annotations on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
1852 8yo cloth, 7s 

Qreswell’s Harmonia Bvangelica. Ftftk EdtUony 1856. 8vo. 
cloth, gs 6d 

Q-reswell’s Prolegomena ad Harmoniam Evangehcam. 1840. 
8vo cloth, gs 6d 

Greswell’s Dissertations on the Principles and Arrangement 
of a Harmony of the Gospels 5 vols 1837 8vo cloth, 3/ 3s 

Hall’s (Bp ) Works. ^ new Edition, by Philip Wynter, D.D. 
10 vols 1863. 8vo cloth, 3Z 3s. 

Hammond’s Paraphrase and Annotations on the New Testa- 
ment 4 vols 1845 8vo cloth, il 

Hammond’s Paraphrase on the Book of Psalms. 2 vols. 1850. 
8 VO cloth, I os 

Heurtley’s Collection of Greeds. 1858. 8vo cloth, 6r. 6d 

Homilies appointed to be read m Churches. Edited by J, 
Griffiths, M A 1859 8vo cloth, p 6d 

Hooker’s Works, with his Life by Walton, arranged by John 
Keble, MA Sixth Edition, 18^4 3 vols 8vo cloth, il iis 6d 

Hooker’s Works; the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A, 
2 vols 1865 cloth, IIS. 

Hooper’s (Bp George) Works. 2 vols. 1855. 8vo. cloth, Ss. 
Jackson’s (Dr. Thomas) Works. 12 vols 1844. 8vo. cloth. 

Jewel’s Works. Edited by R. W. Jelf, D.D, 8 vols. 1847. 

8 VO cloth, il I os 

Patrick’s Theological 'Works, 9 vols 1&59. iyo. doth, il u. 

Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected by 
E Burton, D D Sixth Edition, i8)ro 8vo cloth, lot 6d 

Pearson’s Minor Theological Works. Now first collected, with 
a Memoir of the Author, Notes, and Index, by Edward Chuiton, M.A 
a vols. 1844 8vo. cloth, los. 
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Sanderson’s Works. Edited by W, Jacobson, D.D. 6 vols. 

1854 8 VO clothe il I os 

South’s Sermons. 5 vols 1842. 8vo cktb^ iL loj. 

Stanhope’s Paraphrase and Comment upon the Epistles and 
Gospels A new Edition 2 vols 1851 8vo. cloA^ los 

Stillingfleet’s Origines Saerae. 2 vols. 1837, 8vo. cloth^ 

StiUingfLeet’s Rational Account of the Grounds of Protestant 
Religion , being a vindication of Abp Land’s Relation of a Conference, 
&c 2 vols 1844. 8 VO clothe I os 

Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, with Gale’s Reflections, and 
Wall’s Defence A new Edition^ by Henry Cotton^ D C L, 2 vols. 
1862 8vo cloth, il IS 

Waterland’s Works, with Life, by Bp. Van Mildert. A new 
with copious Indexes 6 vols. 1857 Syo, cloth, 2I xis 
Waterland’s Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with a 
Preface by the present Bishop of London. 1868 crown 8vo doth, 
6 s 6 d 

Wheatly’s Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. A 
new Edition, 1846 8vo cloth, 5s 

Wyclif. A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wychf, by 
W W Shirley, DD 1865 8vo cloth, %s, 6 d 
Wyclif Select English Works By T, Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 
1871 8vo cloth, 2/ 2s 

Wyclif Trialogus. Wtth the Supplement now first edited. By 
Gotthardus Lechler 1869 8vo cloth, 14s 

ISSiraLISH HISTORICAXi Airo DOCTJMElSrTAEY 
WORKS. 

Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel, with Supplementary 
Extracts from the Others Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a 
Glossarial Index, by J Earle, M A 1865 8vo cloth, l 6 s, 

Magna Carta, a careful Reprint. Edited by W. Stubbs, hl.A,, 
Regius Professor of Modern History 1868 4to stitched, is 

Britton, a Treatise upon the Common Law of England, com- 
posed by order of Kmg Edward I. The French Text carefully revised, 
with an English Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by F. M. Nichols, 
M A 2 vols 1865 royal 8vo cloth, il i6s 
Burnet’s History of His Own Time, with the suppressed Pas- 
sages and Notes 6 vols 1833. 8vo cloth, 2I los, 

Burnet’s History of James II, with additional Notes. 1852. 
8vo cloth, 9s 6 d 

Burnet’s Lives of James and William Dukes of Hamilton. 1852. 
8 vo cloth, 7s fld 
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Carte's Life of James Duke of Ormond. A nenv Edition^ care- 

fully compared with the original MSS 6 vols 1851 8vo. clothe il 5s 

Casauboni Ephemerides, cum praefatione et notis J. Russell, 

S T P Tomi II 1850 8vo. clatht 15s. 

Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars m England, To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop War- 
burton. 7 vols 1849. medium 8vo clothe 2I los 

Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 

Wars m England 7 vols 1839 i8mo cloth, iL is. 

Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars m England Also His Life, wntten by Himself, in which is in- 
cluded a Continuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion With 
copious Indexes In one volume, royal 8vo 1842 cloth, il 2s 

Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) Life, including a Continuation of 

his History 2 vols 1857 medium 8vo cloth, il 2s 

Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) Life, and Continuation of his His- 

tory 3 vols 1827. 8vo cloth, i6s 6d 

Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, pieserved m the 

Bodleian Library 

Vol I From 1523 to January 1649 1872 8vo cloth, x8s 

Vol II From the death of Charles I, 1649, to the end of the year 
1654 1869 8vo cloth, 16s 

Preeman’s (E. A.) History of the Norman Conquest of England : 
its Causes and Results. Vols I and II A new Edition, with Index 
8vo cloth, il 1 6s 

Vol III The Reign of Harold and the Interregnum 1869 8vo 
cloth, il IS 

Vol IV The Reign of Wilham 8vo cloth, il is 

Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities. 2 vols. 1818. 4to. cloth^ iL 

Lloyd’s Prices of Com in Oxford, 1583-1830. 8vo. senved^ is, 

LuttreU’s (Narcissus) Diary. A Brief Historical Relation of 

State Affairs, 1678-1714 6 vols 1857 8vo cloth, il 4s 

May’s History of the Long Parliament. 1854. 8vo. cloth, Ss 6d. 

Rogers’s History of Agriculture and Prices in England, a.d. 

1259-1400 2 vols 1866 8vo cloth, 2I 2s 

Sprigg’s England’s Recovery ; being the History of the Army 

under Sir Thomas Fairfax A new edition 1854 8vo cloth, 6s 

Whitelock’s Memorials of English Affairs from 1625 to 1660. 
4 vols 1 85 3 8 VO cloth, il I os 

Enactments in Parliament, specially concerning the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge Collected and arranged by J Griffiths, 
M.A 1869 8vo, cloth, I2S. 
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Ordinances and Statutes [for Colleges and Halls] framed or 
approved by the Oxford University Commissioners 1863 8vo clothe 
12s 

Sold separately (except for Exeter, All Souls, Brasenose, Corpus, and 
Magdalen Hall) at is each 

Statuta tTniversitatis Oxoniensis. 1874. 8vo. dloth^ 5j. 

The Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges 
of Oxford Sicond Edition Extra fcap 8vo clothe 2s 6d 

Index to Wills proved m the Court of the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, &c Compiled by J GrifSths, M A 1862 
royal 8vo clothe 3s 6d 

Catalogue of Oxford Graduates from 1659 to 1850. 1851. 
8vo clotbf 7s. 6d 

CHRONOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, &e. 

Clinton’s Fasti HeUeniei. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece, from the LVIth to the CXXIIIrd Olympiad. Third edition, 
1841 4to cloth, il 14s 6d 

Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. The Ci\il and Literary Chronology 
of Greece, from the CXXIVth Olympiad to the Death of Augustus 
Second edition, 1851 410 cloth, il X2s 

Clinton’s Epitome of the Fasti Hellemci. 1851. 8vo. cloth, 
6s 6d 

Clmton’s Fasti Romani. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Rome and Constantinople, from the Death of Augustus to the Death 
of Heraclius 2 vols 1845, 1850 4to cloth, 3/ 9s 

Clinton’s Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. 8vo cloth, 7s, 

Cramer’s Geographical and Historical Descnption of Asia 
Minor 2 vols 1832 8vo cloth, i is, 

Cramer’s Map of Asia Minor, 15J, 

Cramer’s Map of Ancient and Modem Italy, on two sheets, 15s. 

Cramer’s Description of Ancient Greece 3 vols. 1828. 8vo. 
cloth, 1 6s 6d 

Cramer’s Map of Ancient and Modern Greece, on two sheets, 15J, 

Greswell’s Fasti Temporis Catholici. 4 vols. 1852. 8vo cloth, 
2I los 

Greswell’s Tables to Fasti, 4to., and Introduction to Tables, 
8vo cloth, 15s 

Greswell’s Ongines Kalendarise Italicae. 4 vols. 1854. 8vo. 
cloth, 2I 2s 

Greswell’s Origines Kalendari^ Hellenicse. 6 vols. 1862. 
8vo cloth, 4Z 4s. 
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PHlLOSOPHICAIi •WORKS, AMU GEMHiRAIi 
LITEBAL.TtrRE. 

The Iiogic of Hegel; translated from the Encyclopaedia of 
the Philosophical Sciences With Prolegomena By William Wallace, 
M A 8vo cloih^ 14s 

Bacon’s Novum Organum, edited, with English notes, by G. W. 

Kitchm, M*A. 1855 8vo. clothe 9s. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum, translated by G. W. Kitchm, M.A, 

1855 8vo cloib, 9^ (id* 

The Works of George Berkeley, B.B, formerly Bishop of 
Cloyne , including many of his writings hitherto unpublished With 
Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, 
by Alexander Campbell Fraser, M A 4 vols 1871 8vo clothe 
2I 1 8s 

Tlie Life, Letters, S*,c i vol cloth ^ i6s See also p 23 

Smith’s Wealth of ISTations. A new Edition, with Notes, 

by J E.Thorold Rogers, M A 2 vols 1870 cloth, 21s 

A Course of Lectures on Art, delivered before the University 
of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1870 By John Ruskin, M A , Slade 
Professor of Fine Art. 8vo cloth, 6$ 

A Critical Account of the Drawings hy Michel Angelo 
and Raffaello in the University Galleries, Oxford By J C Robinson, 
F S A Crown Svo. cloth, 4s 


MATHEMATICS, BHYSIOAL SCIENCE, &e. 

Archimedis quae supersunt omnia cum Eutocii commentanis 
ex recensione Josephi Tordli, cnm novS, versione LatmS. 1792 folio 
cloth, ll 5s 

Bradley’s Miscellaneous Works and Correspondence. With an 

Account of Hamofs Astronomical Papers 1832 4to cloth, 17s. 

Reduction of Bradley’s Observations by Dr Busch 1838, 4to. 
cloth, 3s 

Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus. By Bartholomew Price, 
M A , F R S , Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford 
Vol I Liflerential Calculus Second Edition, 1858 Svo cloth, 
14s (id* 

Vol II Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential 
Equations Second Edition, 1865 Svo cloth, i8s 
Vol III Statics, including Attractions, Dynamics of a Material 
Particle Second Edition, iZ(i^ Svo cloth, 1 6s 
Vol IV Dynamics of Material Systems, together with a Chapter on 
Theoretical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M A , F R S 1862 
Svo cloth, j6s 
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Eigaud’s Correspondence of Scientific Men of the 17th Century, 

With Index by A de Morgan 2 vols 1841-1862 8vo cloth., i8s 

Daubeny’s Introduction to the Atomic Theory, Second Edition^ 
greatly enlarged 1850 i6ino clothe 6s. 

Vesuvius. By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 

Geology, Oxford 1869 Crown 8vo. clothe los 6d 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. By the same 

Author 8 VO clothe 21s 

Synopsis of the Pathological Series in the Oxford Museum. 
By H W Acland, M D , F R S , Regius Professor of Medicine, Oxford. 
1867 cloth, 2s 6 d 

Thesaurus Bntomologieus Hopeianus, or a Description, of 
the rarest Insects m the Collection given to the University by the 
Rev William Hope By J O Westwood, M A., Hope Professor of 
Zoology. With 40 Plates, mostly coloured Small foho, half morocco, 
7/ I os. 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. By 
Dr Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the University of Wurzburg 
Translated by A W Bennett, M A Royal 8vo. haf morocco, 
ll IIS 6 d Just Published 

BIBIiIOGBAPHY. 

Ebert’s Bibliographical Dictionary, translated from the German. 

4 vols 1837 8 VO cloth, ll los 

Cotton’s List of Editions of the Bible in English. Second Edition^ 
corrected and enlarged 1852 8vo cloth, 8s 6 d 

Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer. 1831. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6 d, 

Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer, Second Series 1866, 8\o. 

cloth, I2S 6 d, 

Cotton’s Rhemes and Do way. An attempt to shew what has 
been done by Roman Catholics for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures 
in English 1855 8vo cloth, i)s 

BODLEXAN LIBRARY CATALOGUES, &e. 

Catalogus Codd MSS Orientalium Bibhothecae Bodleianae : 

Pars I, a J Uri 1788 fol 10s 

Partis II Vol I, ab A Nicoll, A M 1821 fol los 

Partis II Vol II, Arabicos complectens, ab E B Pusey, STB 1835 
fol iZ 

Catalogus MSS. qui ab E. D. Clarke comparati in Bibl. Bodl. 

adservantur 

Pars prior Inseruntur Scholia inedita m Platonem et in Carmma 
Gregorii Naz 1812 4to 5s. 

Pars posterior, Orientales complectens, ab A Nicoll, AM 1814 
4to 2s 6 d 
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Gatalogus Godd, MSS. et Impressonim cum notis MSS. ohm 

D’Orviliianorum, qui m Bibl Bodl adservantur 1806 410 2s 6d. 

Gatalogus MSS. Borealium praecipue Islandicae Ongmis, a Fmno 

Magno Islando 1832 410 45 

Gatalogus Godd. MSS. Bibliothecae Bodleianae : — 

Pars I. Codices Graeci, ab H O Coxe, A M. 1853. 4to 1/ 

Partis II Fasc I. Codices Laudiani, ab H O Coxe, AM. 1858. 
4to il 

Pars III Codices Graeci et Latini Canoniciani, ab H 0 Coxe, A.M. 
1854 4to i2 

Pars IV. Codices T. Tannen, ab A. Hackman, A M i860. 4to 12s, 
Pars V. Codicum R, Rawlmson classes dnae priores, a Gml. D, 
Macray, AM 1862. 4to X2s 
Pars VI Coices Synaci, a R P. Smith, A M 1864 4to. i2 
Pars VII Codices Aethiopici, ab A Dillmann, Ph Doct 1848 4to 
6s 6 d 

Pars VIII Codices Sanscntici, a Th Aufrecht, AM 1859-1864 
4tO ll 105. 

Catalogo di Codici MSS. Canoniciani Italici, compilato dal Conte 

A Mortara 1864 4to. los 6d 

Gatalogus Librorum Impressonim Bibliothecae Bodleianae. 

Tomi IV 1843 to 1850 fol 4I 

Gatalogus Dissertationum Academicarum quibus nuper aucta est 

Bibliotheca Bodleiana 1834 fol 7s. 

Catalogue of Books bequeathed to the Bodleian Library by 

R Gough, Esq 1814 4to 15s 

Catalogue of Early English Poetry and other Works illustrating 

the British Drama, collected by Edmond Malone, Esq 1835 fol 4s 

Catalogue of the Printed Books and Manuscripts bequeathed to 

the Bodleian Library by Francis Douce, Esq 1840 fol 15s 

Catalogue of a Collection of Early Newspapers and Essayists pre- 
sented to the Bodleian Library by the late Rev F W. Hope 1865 
8vo 75. 6d 


Catalogue of the Manuscripts bequeathed to the Univeisity of 
Oxford by Elias Ashmole ByW H. Black 1845 4to 1/ los. 
Index to the above, by W. D. Macray, M.A. 1867. 4to 

lOS 

Gatalogus Godd. MSS qui in Collegiis Aulisque Oxomensibus 
hodie adservantur Confecit H O Coxe, A M. Tomi II 1852 4to 
2I 

Gatalogus Godd. MSS. in Bibl, Aed. Ghristi ap. Oxon. Guravit 
G W Kitchm, A M. 1867 4to 6s 6d, 
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Clar^0it Smies* 


The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the have published, or have 

in preparation, the following. 

Those to which prices are attached are already published t the others are in 
preparation 


I. GREEK AJSm hATm CLASSICS, fee. 

A Greek Rriialer in English for the use of beginners. 
By the Right Rev Charles Wordsworth, D C L , Bishop of St. Andrews 
Fourth Edition Extra fcap 8vo cloth, is 6d 

Greek Verbs, Irregtilar and Defective; then forms, mean- 
ing, and quantity, embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, 
with reference to the passages in which they are found By W. Veitch 
New Edition Crown 8vo cloth, los 6d 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools): abridged 
from his larger work by H W Chandler, M A , Waynflete Professor of 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford Ext fcap 8vo cloth, 2s 6d 

The Orations of Demosthenes and Aeschines on the Crown. 
With Introductory Essays and Notes By G A Simcox, M A , and 
W H Simcox, M A , Queen’s College, Oxford 8vo cloth, 1 2s 

Aristotle’s Politics. By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow of 

Balliol College, Oxford 

Arrian. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By J. S. Phill- 

potts, B C L , Head Master of Bedford School 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry; being a Col- 
lection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introduc- 
tory Notices and Notes, By R S Wright, M.A, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo cloth, 8s. 6d, 
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A Golden Treasiujy of Greek Prose, being a collection of the 
finest passages in the pnncipal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes By R. S Wright, M A , Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and J E L Shadwell, M.A , Senior Student of Christ Church 
Ext fcap 8vo cloih^ 4s 6/i, 

Homer. Odyssey, Book II. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Table of Homenc Forms By W W Merry, M A , Fellow and Lecturer 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. Ext fcap 8vo clotktis 6d Jtist Published 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I — XII (for Schools). By W. W. 
Merry, M A , Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap 8vo clothe 4s 6d 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII By W. W. Merry, M A , F ellow 
and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford, and the late James Riddell, 
M A , Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford 

Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. By Robinson Ellis, 

M A , Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford 

Homer. Iliad. By D. B. Monro, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 

Oriel College, Oxford. 

Also a small edition for Schools 

Plato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By B Jowett, 
MA, Regius Professor of Greek, and J Purvesj MA, Fellow and 
Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments, With English Notes 
and Introductions By Lewis Campbell, M A , Professor of Greek, St 
Andrews, formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford 2 vols 

Vol. I Oedipus Tyrannus Oedipus Coloneus Antigone 8vo 
cloth, 14s 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. For the use of 
Students in the University of Oxford By the same Editor. Ext fcap 
8vo cloth, 4s 6d 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By Lewis 
Campbell, M A , Professor of Greek. St. Andrews, and Evelyn Abbott, 
M,A , Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford 

Oedipus Rex Ext, fcap 8vo. limp, is. pc? 

Oedipus Coloneus Ext fcap. 8vo limp, is pd 

Antigone Extra fcap 8vo limp, is pc? 

The others to follow at intervals of six months 

Sophocles Oedipus Rex* Dmdorfs Text, with Notes by the 
present Bishop of St David’s, formerly Fellow of University College, 
Oxford Second Edition Ext fcap 8vo. limp, is. 6fi? 
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Tb.eocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston, M,A. 
(late Snow), Head Master of Cheltenham College, formerly Fellow 
of St John’s College, Cambridge Second Edttton Extra fpap 8vo 
clotbf 4® 6 d 

XenopliozL. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 
By J S. Phillpotts, B C L , Head Master of Bedford School, formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. Part I Third Edition Ext. fcap 
8vo chib, 35 6 d 

Part II By the same Editor, and C S Jerram, M A Preparing. 

B*ourtli Greek Reader. Part I, Poetry, containing specimens 
of Greek Dialects By W W Merry, M A , Fellow and Lecturer of 
Lincoln College, Just ready 

Fifth Greek Reader. Part I. Selections from Greek Epic and 
Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes By Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A , Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College Ext fcap 8vo cloth, 4s. 6d. 

A graduated Senes of Oreeh Readers is in course of preparation. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. By John B. Allen, M.A., 

formerly Scholar of New College, Oxford Extra fcap 8vo cloth, 2s 6 d. 

A First Latm Exercise Book By the same Author. In the 
Press 

A First Latin Reader. By T. J. Nunns, M,A. Extra fcap. 

8vo. cloth, as 

A Second Latm Reader. By the same Author. 

A Third Latin Reader, or Specimens of Latin Literature. 
Part I, Poetry By James McCall Marshall, M A , Dulwich College 
A graduated Senes of Latin Readers is in course of preparation 

Caesar, The Commentaries (for Schools). Part I The Gallic 
War. With Notes and Maps By Charles E. Moberly, M A , Assistant 
Master in Rugby School Second Edition. Extra fcap Svo cloth, 
4 ®. 6d 

Pait II. The Civil War, Book I. By the same Editor, 

Extra fcap Svo cloth, 2s 

Cicero’s Philippic Orations. With Notes, ByJ.R, Kmg,M A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Demy Svo. 
cloth, 105 . 6 d. 

Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, 
and Appendices By Albert Watson, M A , Fellow and formerly Tutor 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. Second Edition. Demy Svo cloth, i8s, 

Cicero. Select Letters. Text. By the same Editor. Extra 
fcap Svo cloth, 4® 
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Cieero, Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 
late C E Prichard, M A , formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and E R Bernard, M A , Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford Extra 
fcap 8 vo clothe 3 ® 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With 
Notes By Henry Walford, M A , Wadham College, Oxford, Assistant 
Master at Haileybnry College. In three Parts Second Edition, Extra 
fcap. 8 vo cloth, 4 s. 6d 

Each Part separately. Imp, is 6 d. 

Part I Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 

Part II Omens and Dreams . Beauties of Nature 
Part III Rome’s Rule of her Provinces 

Cicero pro Cluentio With Introduction and Notes. By W. 
Ramsay, M A Edited by G G Ramsay, M A , Professor of Humanity, 
Glasgow. Extra fcap Svo cloth, 3 s 6d 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes By 

A S Wilkms, M A , Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 

Cornelius IsTepos. With Notes. By Oscar Browning, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton 
College Extra fcap Svo cloth, 2 s od 

Horace. With a Commentary. Volume I. The Odes, Carmen 
Seculare, and Epodes By Edward C. Wickham, M A , Head Master 
. of Wellington College Svo. cloth, 1 2 s. 

Also a small edition for Schools 

Livy, Books I-X. By J. R. Seeley, M A., Regius Professor 
of Modern History, Cambridge Book I Second Edition Svo 
cloth, 6s, 

Also a small edition for Schools 

liivy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 
H Lee-Warner, M A , Assistant Master in Rugby School Extra fcap 
Svo In Parts, limp, each is, 6d 
Part I The Caudme Disaster 
Part II Hannibal’s Campaign in Italy 
Part III The Macedonian War Just Published 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools With Introductions 
and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar By W Ramsay, 
M A Edited by G G Ramsay, M A , Professor of Humanity, Glas- 
gow Second Edition Ext fcap Svo cloth, 5 s 6d 

Persius. The Satires, With a Translation and Commentary. 
By John Comngton, M A , late Corpus Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford Edited by Henry Nettleship, M A Svo cloth, ‘js 6d 
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Pliny, Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes By 
the late C E Prichard, M A , formerly Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and E R Bernard, M A , Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford 
Extra fcap Svo clothe 3 s 

Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North 
Pmder, M A , formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford Demy Svo 
clothe 15s. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin, With Intro- 
ductions and Notes By John WordsworA, M A , Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford Demy Svo clotty iSs 

The Ancient Languages of Italy. By Theodore Aufrecht, 

Phil Doct Preparing 

Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of Pass- 
men and others Selected by J Y Sargent, M A., Tutor and Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford Third Edition Ext fcap Svo clothf 2s 6d 

A short Comparative Grammar of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
and Gothic Languages By Henry Nettleship, M A,, Fellow of Corpus 
Chnsti College Oxford Preparing 


II. MENTAL Airo MOEAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Elements of Deductive Logie, designed mainly for the 
use of Junior Students in the Universities By T Fowler, M A , 
Professor of Logic, Oxford Fifth Edition, with a Collection of Ex- 
amples. Extra fcap Svo clothe 6d 

The Elements of Inductive Logie, designed mainly for the 
use of Students in the Universities By the same Author Second 
Edition Extra fcap Svo cloth, 6 s 

Selections from Berkeley, with an Introduction and Notes, 
h or the use of Students in the Universities By Alexander Campbell 
Fraser, LL D , Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh Crown Svo cloth, *js 6d See also p 16 

The Principles of Morals By J M Wilson, B D., President 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and T. Fowler, M A , Professor of 
Logic, Oxford In the Press. 

A Manual of Political Economy, for the use of Schools. By 
J E Thorold Rogers, M A , formerly Professor of Political Economy, 
Oxford Second Edition Extra fcap. Svo cloth, 4 s 6d 
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m. MATHEMATICS, &e. 

Figures Made Easy ; a first Arithmetic Book. (Introductory 
to * The Scholar's Anthmetic *) By Lewis Hensley, M A , formerly 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Tnmty College, Cambridge Crown 8vo 
cZo/i, 

Answers to the Examples m Figures made Easy, together 
with two thousand additional Examples formed from the Tables m the 
same, with Answers By the same Author Crown 8vo clothe is 

The Scholar’s Anthmetic; with Answers to the Examples. 

By the same Author Crown 8vo, clothe 4s 

The Scholar’s Algebra By the same Author In the Press, 

Book-heeping. By R G C Hamilton, Financial Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the Firm of 
Quilter, Ball, & Co ), Co-Examiners in Book-keeping for the Society 
of Arts New and enlarged Edition Extra fcap 8vo lim^ clothe 2s 

A Course of Lectures on Pure Geometry. By Henry J. 
Stephen Smith, M A , F R S , Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and 
Savilian Professor of Geometry m the University of Oxford 

An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions By P. G. Tait, 

^ M A , Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh , 

* formerly Fellow of St Peter’s College, Cambridge Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. cloth ^ 14s 

Acoustica By W. F. Donkin, M A , F.R.S., Saviliaii Professor 

of Astronomy, Oxford Crown 8vo cloth, *js 6 d 

A Treatise on 3Sleetrieity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 
Maxwell, M A , F R S , Professor of Experimental Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Cambndge 2 vols 8vo cloth, il. iis. 6 d. 

An Elementary Treatise on the same subject. By the same 

Author Prepai ing 


IV. HISTORY. 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Con- 
stitutional History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I 
Arranged and Edited by W. Stubbs, M A , Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford Second Edition, Crown Svo 
cloth, 8 s 6 d 

A Constitutional History of England, in its Origin and 
Development By W. Stubbs, M A , Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. Vol I Crown Svo. cloth, 12s 
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A History of England^ principally in the Seventeenth Century 
By Leopold Von Ranke Translated by Resident Members of the 
University of Oxford, under the superintendence of G W Kitchm, 
M A , and C W Boase, M A 6 vols. 8vo cZo/A, 3/ 3s 

Genealogical Tables iUnstrative of Modem History. By 

H B. George, M A , Fellow of New College Small 4to clothe 12* 

A History of France, down to the year 1453. With numerous 
Maps, Plans, and Tables By G W Kitchin, M A Crown 8vo 
clotht 10s 6d, 

A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlmson, M.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History, formerly Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford Demy 8vo cloth, 14^. 

A History of Germany and of the Empire, down to the close 
of the Middle Ages By J Bryce, D C L,, Regius Professor of Civil 
Law in the University of Oxford. 

A History of Germany, from the Reformation. By Adolphus 
W Ward, M A , Fellow of St Peter’s College, Cambridge, Professor of 
History, Owens College, Manchester 

A History of Britisb India. By S. J. Owen, M A., Reader in 
History, Christ Church, and Teacher of Indian Law and History m 
the University of Oxford 

A History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., formeily 

Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford 


V. LAW. 

Elements of Law considered with reference to Principles of 
General Jurisprudence By Wilham Markby, M A , Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature, Calcutta Second Edition Crown 8vo cloth, 
6 s 6 d 

An Introduction to tbe History of the Law of Heal 
Property, with original Authorities By Kenelm E Digby, M A , of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and formerly bellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford Crown 8vo cloth, 7s 6 d 

The Elements of Jurisprudence By Thomas Erskine 
Holland, B C L , Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplo- 
macy, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford Preparing 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of the 

Institutes of Gaius By the same Editor. Extra fcap 8vo cloth, 5s 
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Gail Institutiontim Juris Civilis Oommentarii Quatuor;* 
or. Elements of Roman Law by Gams. With a Translation and Com- 
mentary by Edward Poste, M A , Barnster-at-Law, and Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford Second Edition, 8vo cloth, i8s 

Select Titles jErom the Digest of Justinian. By T. E. 
Holland, B C L , Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplo- 
macy, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and C L Shadwell, 

B C L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford In Parts, 

Part I. Introductory Titles. 8vo. sewdi 2 s, 6d, 

Part II. Pamily Daw. 8vo. sewed, is. 


VI. PHYSICAX, SCIENCE, 

TflTatural Philosophy. In four volumes. By Sir W. Thomson, 
LL D , D C L , F R S , Professor of Natural Philosophy, Glasgow ; and 
P. G Tait, M A , Professor of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh , formerly 
Fellows of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge Vol I New Edition, In 
the Press 

Elements of TSTatural Philosophy. By the same Authors. 

Part L 8vo cloth, gs. 

Descriptive Astronomy. A Handbook for the General Reader, 
and also for practical Observatory work With 224 illustrations and 
numerous tables By G. F. Chambers, F R A S , Barrister-at-Law 
Demy 8vo 856 pp , cloth, ll is. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. Doc., 
F R S , Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. A new 
Edition, with Sohittons, Extra fcap 8vo cloth, 8s 6 d 

A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
By Balfour Stewart, LL D , F R S , Professor of Natural Philosophy m 
Owens College, Manchester Second Edition, Extra fcap 8vo cloth, 
7s (id 

Porms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., 
Lmacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford Illustrated by Descriptions 
and Drawings of Dissections. Demy 8vo cloth, i(s. 

Exercises m Practical Chemistry (Laboratory Practice). 
By A G Vernon Harcourt, M A , F R S , Senior Student of Christ 
Church, and Lee’s Reader in Chemistry, and H G Madan, M A , Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford 

Series I Qualitative Exercises Second Edition, Crown 8vo cloth, 
7s 6 d 

Senes II Quantitative Exercises. 
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Geology of Oxford aad the VaUey of the Thames By John 

Phillips, M A , F R S , Professor of Geologj, Oxford 8\o clothe 21s 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. By 
Dr Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany m the University of Wurzburg 
Translated by A W Bennett, M.A , Lecturer on Botany, St Thomas’ 
Hospital Royal 8vo halfmorocco^ 31s 6d Just Published 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M A., Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy, Oxford , and Deputy Keeper m the Department of 
Minerals, British Museum Preparing 

Physiological Physics. By G Griffith, M.A., Jesus College, 
Oxford, Assistant Secretary to the British Association, and Natural 
Science Master at Harrow School. 


VII. EJSTGLISH IiAJJTGUAGB AJSTD IiITERATUBE. 

A First Reading Book. By hlane Eichens of Berlin; and 

edited by Anne J Clough Extra fcap 8vo stiff covers, 4c? 

Oxford Reading Book, Parti. For Little Children. Extra 

fcap Svo stiff covers, 

Oxford Reading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. Extra 

fcap Svo. •^tiff covers, 6 d 

On the Principles of Grammar. By E. Thrmg, M A , Head 

Master of Uppingham School Extra fcap. Svo cloth, 4s 6c? 

Grammatical Analysis, designed to seive as an Exercise and 
Composition Book in the English Language By E Thrmg, M A , 
Head Master of Uppingham School Extra fcap Svo cloth, 3s 6 d 

An EngUsh Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower Forms 
in Classical Schools By O W Tancock, MA, Assistant Master in 
Sherborne School Second Edition Extra fcap Svo cloth, 3s 6d 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, M A , 
formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and sometime Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
Oxford Second Edition Extra fcap. Svo cloth, 7s 6 d 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader. By Henry Sweet, B.A. In the Press, 

Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas; The Monkes 
Tale, The Clerkes Tale, The Squieres Tale, See Edited by 
W W Skeat, M A , Editor of Piers the Plowman, &c , &c. Extra 
fcap Svo, cloth, 4s. 6fi?. 
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Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossanal Index By R Moms, LL D , 
and W W Skeat, M A 

Part I In the Press, ^ ' 

Part 11 From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (ad i 298 ;to a.d, 1393). 

Second Edition Extra fcap 8vo clothe *js 6 d 

Specimens of English Iiiteratnre, from the ‘Ploughmans 
Crede* to the ‘Shepheardes Calender* (ad 1394 to a.d 1579) With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossanal Index. By W. W Skeat, M A 
Extra fcap 8vo cloth, •js 6 d 

The Vision of William concerning Eiers the Plowman, 
by William Langland Edited, with Notes, by W W Skeat, M A , for- 
merly Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge Second Edition Extra 
fcap 8vo cloth, 4s (id 

Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A, and 
W Aldis Wnght, M A , Trinity College, Cambridge Extra fcap 8vo. 
stiff covets, 2s. 

Shakespeare. The Tempest By W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 

Extra fcap 8vo stiff covers, is 6 d 

Shakespeare. King Lear. By the same Editor. In the Press, 

Milton. The Areopagitiea. With Introduction and Notes 
By J W Hales, M A , late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Extra fcap Svo cloth, 39. 

Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 

Notes By T Arnold, M.A , University College Iti the Press, 

Ts^ical Selections from the best English Authors from the 
Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century, (to serve as a higher Reading 
Book,) with Introductory Notices and Notes, being a Contribution 
towards a History of English Literature. Extra fcap 8vo cloth, 4s 6c? 

Specimens of Lowland Scotch and ISTorthem English. By 

J A H Murray Preparing, 

w> 

See also XII, below for other English Classics, 


VIII. EUElfl-OH LAdSTGUAG-E AND LITEBATURE. 

An Etsrmological Dictionary of the French Language, with 
a Pretace on the Principles of French Etymology By A Brachet 
Translated into English b}'" G W Kitchin, M A , formerly Censor of 
Christ Church Crown Svo cloth, los, 6 d 
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Braehet’s HistorlcaJl Grammar of the French Language. 
Translated into English by G W Kitchm, M A , formerly Censor of 
Chnst Church, Second Edition, with a new Index Extra fcap Svo. 
cloth., 3s 6(f 

ComeilLe’fi <^iniia, and Molidre’s Les Femmes Savantes. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Gustave Masson. Extra fcap 8vo. 
clothi 2s 6d 

Baeine’s Andromaqne, and Corneille’s Le IMenteur. With 
Louis Racine’s Life of his Father. By the same Editor, Extra fcap, 
8vo cloth, 2s 6d, 

Moliere’s Les Fourberies de Scapm, and Baeine’s Athalie. 
With Voltaire’s Life of Molifere. By the same Editor. Extra fcap, 8vo 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de SdvignA 
and her chief Contemporaries Intended more especially for Girls’ 
Schools By the same Editor. Exhra fcap. 8 to. cloth, 3s 

Voyage autour de ma Ghambre, by Xavier de Maistre ; Ounka, 
by Madame de Duras ; La Dot de Suzette, by Fievde ; Les Jumeaux 
de THotel Corneille, by Edmond About ; Mesaventures d’un Ecoher, 
by Bodolphe Topffer. By the same Editor. Extra fcap 8vo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Begnard’s Le Joueur, and Bmeys and Palaprat’s Le 

Grondeur. With Notes By the same Editor. Nearly ready. 


IX. OEBMAJSr IiAJS-aiTAGB AHT) IiITEBATTJBE. 

Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. By C, A. Buch- 
heim, Phil Doc, Professor m King’s College, London; sometime 
Examiner to the University of London Extra fcap 8vo cloth, 3s. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller ; an historical 
and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. By 
the same Editor. Extra fcap, 8vo cloth, 3s 6d 

Lessing’s Minna von Bamhelm. A Comedy. With a Life of 
Lessmg, Critical Commentary, &c. By the same Editor. Extra fcap 
8vo cloth, 3s 6 d 

Goethe’s Iphigeme anf Tanris. A Drama. With a Critical 
Introduction, Arguments to the Acts, and a complete Commentary, 
By the same Editor In preparation 

Selections from the Poems of Schiller and Goethe. By 

the same Editor In preparation 

Becker’s (B. P.) Priedrich der Grosse. By the same 

Editor. In Preparation 

Egmont’s Leben imd Tod, and Belagertmg von Antwerpen 

by Schiller. By the same Editor. In Preparation 
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X. AST, &o. 

A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, M.A, 
formerly Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford With coloured 
Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by A. Mac- 
donald 8 VO, half morocco, i8s 

A Music Pilmer for Schools. By J. Troutbeck, M.A., Music 
Master in Westminster School, and R F Dale, M A , B Mus., Assistant 
Master in Westminster School Crown 8 vo clofh, 2 $. 6d, 

A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., 

Professor of Music in the University of Oxford 4 to cloth, los 

A Treatise on Countearpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based upon 

that of Cherubini, By the same Author cloth, i 6 s, 

A Treatise on Form in Music and General Composition. 

By the same Author In the Press. 

The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. 

Second Edition Extra fcap 8 vo cloth, 2 s 6d 


XI. MISCEIiIiAiraOTTS. 

Dante. Selections from the Inferno With Introduction and 
Notes By H B. Cotterill, B A , Assistant Master in Haileyburj 
College Extra fcap 8 vo. cloth, 4 s. 6d 

Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos i, ii, 111. By the 

same Editor I?i ike Press 

A Treatise on the use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By S. R. 

Driver, M.A, Fellow of New College. Extra fcap 8 vo cloth, 6s 6d 

Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testament. 
By C E Hammond, M A , Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford 
Extra fcap. 8 vo cloth, 3 s, 6d 

The Modem Greek Language in its relation to Ancient Greek. 

By E M. Geldart, B A Extra fcap. 8 vo. cloth, 4 s 6d 

A System of Physical Education : Theoretical and Practical. 

By Archibald Maclaren. Extra fcap 8 vo. cloth, 7 s, 6d 
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Xn. A SERIES OF ElSTGIiISH CLASSICS, 

Designed to meet the <ivants of Students tn English Literature^ 
under the superintendence of the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M A., of 
Queen^s College, Oxford, and Professor of English Literature at 
Ktng^s College, London. 

It is also especially hoped that this Series may prove usful to 
Ladies^ Schools and Middle Class Schools , tn vshich English Litera- 
ture must alvsays he a leading subject of instruction. 

A G-eneral Introduction to the Series. By Professor Brewer, 

MA. 

1. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 

Knightes Tale, The Nonne Prestes Tale Edited by R, Moms, 
Editor of Specimens of Early English, &c., &c. Third Edition Extra 
fcap 8vo cloth, 2s 6 d (See also p 27 ) 

2. Spenser’s Faery Queene. Books I and II Designed chiefly 

for the use of Schools, With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By 
G W Kitchm, M A., formerly Censor of Chnst Church 

Book I Fifth Edition. Extra fcap 870 cloth, 2s 6 d 
Book 11 Third Edition Extra fcap 870. cloth, 2s. 6d 

3 Hooker Ecclesiastical Pohty, Book 1 . Edited by R. W, 
Church, M A , Dean of St Paul’s , formerly Fellow of Onel College, 
Oxford Second Edition Extra fcap 870 cloth, 2s. 

4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge , and W Aldis Wright, M A , 
Trinity College, Cambridge Extra fcap 870, stiff covers 
I The Merchant of Venice is 
II. Richard the Second. Is 6d. 

Ill Macbeth, is 6d (See also p 28.) 

5. Bacon. 

I Ad7ancement of Learning Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M A 

Second Edition Extra fcap 870, cloth, 4s 6d 

II The Essays With Introduction and Notes By J R Thursfield, 

M,A , Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 

6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A., and 

Associate of King’s College, London. 2 7ols Second Edition Extra 
fcap, 870 cloth, 6 s 6 d 

Sold separately, Vol I 4s., Vol 11. 3s 
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7. Dryden Select Poems. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 

Cromwell, Astraea Redux , Annus Mirabilis ; Absalom and Achitophel ; 
Rehgio Laici , The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D Christie, 
M.A , Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition Ext fcap 8vo 
cloth, 3s 6d. 

8. Bimyaa* The Pilgrim’s Progress; Grace Abounding, Edited 

by E. Venables, M A., Canon of Lmcoln. In the Press 

9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 

B D , Rector of Lincftn College, Oxford, 

I Essay on Man Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 
IS 6d 

11 . Satires and Epistles Extra fcap 8vo. stiff covers, 2s, 

10. Johnson. Rasselas; Lives of Pope and Dryden. 

1 1. Burke. Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. J Payne, M A , of Lincoln’s Inn, Bamster-at-Law, and Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 

Vol, I, Thoughts on the Present Discontents , the two Speeches on 
Amenca. Extra fcap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d 
Vol n. Reflections on the French Revolution Extra fcap 8vo 
cloth, $s Jttst Published 

12 . Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 

H. T Griffith, B A , formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford 

Vol I The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the 
Minor Pieces, Am 1779-1783. Extra fcap ^yo. cloth, %s 
Vol. II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the Minor 
Poems, Am. 1784-1799, Extra fcap 8vo cloth, $s. 
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